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knife, or compounded in one of those steam- 
machines whieh they saw at the Polytechnic 
Tnstitution ; and many a bright boy could dis- 
pute with you the birthplace of Llomer, while 
utterly ignorant as to where his stockings came 
from. He would probably be in a condition to 
assert that they had not grown upon lis feet; 
but where and bow the cotton of which they 
are manufactured originally grew, or whether 
it ever vrew at all, that isa question he would 
defer to your better judgment. And this latter 
case of ignorance concerning common things 
is even more heinous than the former; for 
since cotton is in fact the most important item 
in ihe manufactures of the country (not except- 
ing jron)—since it 1s connected with a branch 
of industry which affords employment to a far 
greater number of English workpeople than 
any other—sinee, indeed, it is one of the main 
arteries of our national wealth and most im- 
mediately connected with the commercial 
prosperity of the whole British Empire—not 
to he acquainted with the manner of its pro- 
duction and the mode of its manufacture is 
almost unpardonable. We will, theretore, here 
jot down a few items concermng the growth 
and cultivation of the cotton-plant, though our 
remarks must necessarily be restricted hy the 
dificulty of touching so large a subject in so 
mnall a space. 

Cotton is the product of many differcut species 
of a genus of plants called Gossypium. This 
genus or kind is herbaceous, or nearly her- 
baccous ; that is to say, however large or high 
the plant may grow, its branches are seldom 
and in few varieties woody. The size of the 
wild cotton-plant varies considerably, being 
sginetuies three fect, and sometimes even 
twenty feet lugh ; but the distinctive differences 
of the plant, which are numerous, have never 
been suficicutly examined or compared—a neg- 
beet which nay account for the fact that, until the 
last five or six years, even the cotton cultivators 
of the Southern States of America never counted 
With any degree of certainty upon the crops 
they hoped for. The plantations might wear 
a good appearance, might be tolerably well 
advanced, but the cultivator seldom dared to 
ealcolate upon his harvest. Such constant 
failures of the crops, the disappointment 
which so frequently recurred te the most 
careful planters, were charged upon the 
climate; und there is no doubt that climate 
has a peculiar influence upon the cotton-plant, 
from the fact that the situation—damp or dry— 
of all plants, particularly affects the quantity of 
down or hair commonly found upon them, 
and it is an excess of such hair or filament 
upon the cotton-plant which renders it valuable. 
Of late years, however, failures of the crop 
have been far less frequent or important, aud 


cultivators regard the prospects of cach season 
with greater confidence; we arc inclined, 
therefore, to attribute the disappointment of 
past years not so much to caprices of climate 
as to the lack of knowledge, on the part of 
the planter, of the comparative excellences of 
various species, and tlie mode of cultivation 
best adapted to each. 

The cotton-plant as cultivated varics from 
about four to six feet high. The leaves are 
downy, and more or less lobed. ‘The blossoms 
are either yellow or of a dull purple; but the 
blossoins, as may be suppdSed, are very little 
rerunded by the cultivator, except as their 
number and comparative fincness indicate the 
quantity and size of the seed-vessels which 
are tu ensue in due season, It is from these 
seed-vessels the cotton is obtained. Each 
vessel is a capsule, opening when ripe into 
three, four, or five lobes, and thus exposing 
the seeds, which are closely enveloped in a 
filamentous matter. It consists of vegetable 
hairs, very nuincrons and of considerable length, 
which, springing from the surface of the seeds, 
entirely fill the cavity of the seed-vessel in 
which the seeds lie. This filamentous matter 
is the cotton, which adheres to the seeds so 
firmly that is only separated with great diffi- 
culty sometimes. In some sorts it is long, in 
others comparatively short; giving rise to 
the common commercial terms of “long 
staple” and “ short staple.” Singly, the cotton 
hairs are very weak, and readily break ; and 
it is only when three or four are twined 
together that thev offer any appreciable re- 
sistance. Unlike the fibres from which linen 
is made, the cotton filaments are flat, and 
under the microscope resemble transparcut 
ribbands. The material of which liuen is 
mie are long tuhes or reeds, of a woody 
nature, which adhere in almost) inseparable 
little bundles. But a more mmportant pot 
of difference between the cotton and linen 
material is, that each separate tube of the 
latter, minute as it is, does offer an appreciable 
resistauce to any attempt to break it; which, 
as we have said, the narrow flat ribband of the 
former does not. The same superiority is, of 
course, preserved in the mimufacture ; und 
thus our fair readers are acquainted with the 
reason why linen fabrics are so much stronger 
than cotton. 

The cotton-plant is foundewild in both the old 
and the new world; but there are specific dif- 
ferences between the wild plants of America 
and those of the old world. It must be ob- 
served, too, that the Americans do not cultivate 
the native plant; but have adopted species 
indigenous to the Eastern hemisphere. It is 
said “ the situations in which cot(on-plants have 
been advantageoucly enltivated are included 
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between the Cape of Good Hope inthe Eastern, 
and between the southern bauk of Chesapeake 
Bay aud the south of Brazil in the Western 
hemisphere. It has not been found to succeed 
beyond the parallells that limit those cuun- 
tries.” 

The Southern States of America, Brazil, the 
West Indices, Eevpt, with various other parts 
of Africa and India, are the most familiar with 
cotton cultivation. Numerous districts of Asia, 
apart from India but in common with if, 
have cultivated it for centuries. The vicinity 
of the sea in dry @ountrics, and the interior 
of districts in naturally damp climates, seem 
the most favourable to its growth; a 
circumstance which bears materially upon a 
remark before made. The finest kind, a kind 
remarkahle for the strength and fineness of the 
filaments that compose the boll, is called “ Sea- 
istund cotton,” from its having been first (and 
now chicfly) cultivated in a serics of islands 
stretching along the sea-shore fram the mouth 
of tle Santee to that of the Savannah, in 
South Carolina. ‘hese islands are separated 
from the mainland by innumerable narrow and 
winding channels, and present a bluff shore 
and a fine herch towards the ocean; but the 
opposii¢ sides are often low and marshy. The 
soil is light, but possesses a fertility unknown 
in the dead and barren sands of the interior. 
These lands are protected by embankments 
from thie tides and floods, and the fields are 
divided aud drained by frequent dykes and 
ditches. Such of them as can most conveniently 
be irrigated with fresh-water are cultivated as 
rice-ficlds; the remainder are employed in the 
production of the famous sea-island cotton, 
which almost rivals silk in strength and soft- 
ness. Sca-island cotton is sown every year; 
but when cwtivated within the tropics the 
plant will live und yield good harvests for 
several years. 

Contradistinguished from the “sea-island” 
is the “upland” cotton, a designation expres- 
sive of its growth in the interior. It is also 
culled “bowed, trom the old process of 
loosening the seed from the filament, which 
was accomplished by striking a heap of 
uncleaned cotton with a bow, the vibrations of 
the strings (the bow had more than one)causing 
the bolls of cotton to open and release the 
seeds from the filaments. Another point of 
difference between ghe upland and sea-island 
cotton, a difference which also gives rise to 
another local name, is, that the seeds of the 
former are green, while those of the latter are 
black : thus the upland is called “ green-seed 
cotton,” and the sca-island “ black-seed.” 

By far the greater portion of our imports, as 
well as the most excellent, comes from the 
Southern States of America. The cotton from 
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these States is cleaner and of longer staple 
than any other, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Florida are the most damions tor the crowth of 
this hind of produce, though it is cultivated in 
several other States. Brazil, india, and other 
parts of Asia supply us with leree quantities, 
and not a little comes frou Eevpt; but the 
whole amount from all ihe rest of the world 
does not nearly equal the quentity impoited from 
the United States. Auca cnormous, alniost fabu- 
lous, as is the amount of the raw material in- 
ported, if is actually msuffcient for the sanply 
of a trade altogether unprecedented for the ri- 
pidity and magnitude of its growth. The 
average crops of the United States for the last 
ten years are estimated at above two millions 
and a quarter bales—each hale containing, on 
the average, 400 pounds of cotton; and of this 
enornrous amount we have taken thice-fifths at 
a price varying from Gd. tu Sd. per pound. We 
work into yarn nearly two million pounds of 
cotton every day ; wehave twenty qwilhon spiu- 
dles whirling their rapid course in spinning 
this cotton into varn ; a quarter of a milhon 
power-loons, besides hand-looms, are employed 
in weaving so much of this yarn as is uot exe 
ported before weaving ; {lis mass of cotton ts 
spun and woven in two thousand factories, em- 
ploying daily between three and four hundred 
thousand persons within the walls, beside those 
elswhere employed m various departments of 
the manulacture. These mills require eighty 
thousand horse-power of steam and hydraulic 
agency. Aud the results of this mass of mate- 
ria! and labour, as shown in the year 1830, was, 
that after supplying the home demand, we cx- 
ported woven cotton goods of the average 
of four million yards (far heyond two thousand 
miles) erery day. esides this, and besides 
cotton lace and hosiery, we exported uearly 
half a million pounds of cotton yarn per day. 
Then as to the valuc of all this, it has been 
estimated that on an average of the years 1548, 
49, and SU, the selling value of the cotton 
manufactures of the United Kingdom amounted 
to about £45,000,000, out of which the raw 
cotton cost £14,000,000 ; leaving £31,000,000 
to be distributed in this country for wages, &e. 
And remarkable is the number of Manche ter 
houses engaged in operations quite subsidiary 
aud subordinate to the cotto manufacture. 
There are bobbin and skewerturners, calenderers 
and makers-up, card makers, ehain and hame 
,looin) makers, cotton-waste dealers, embossers, 
eugravers to calico printers, fent and patehwork 
dealers, finishers, fustinn shearers, fustian kuile 
and guide makers, heaid knitters, irou-l:quor 
manufacturers, jacquard-machine makers, log 
wood grinders, Joom and warping-will mukers 
makers-up and packers, pattern curd aud book 
makers, pattern designers, picker niakers, print- 
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adequacy of Indian appliance: 
and means. But if no othe 
workmen could produce suck 
fabrics from such looms, it i: 
fair to say that no other work: 
men could endure the tediem 0: 
the process. 

Switzerland, we believe, is the 
only other country which in an) 
material degree directs ils cuttor 
manufactures to the soppy of ; 
foreign market; and the pro 
cesses of dyeing and printing 
have been brought to sneh per- 
fection in the cantons as to com- 
mand a large sale in the mar- 
kets of Great Britain itself. Our 
fair friends are all well acquainted 
with the superiority, both in de- 
sign and colour, of the Swiss 
eambrics, as well as of the em- 
broidered muslins which reach 
them, commonly in the form of 
window-curtains, from the same 
quarter; though of late years our 
manufacturers have awakened 
from those horrible dreams of 
colour and « esign they used to 
perpetrate upon their cloths, and 


Block cutters, reed makers, reclers anti makers- | vow commonly produce specimens of taste 
up, roller and spindle makers, roller leather | which may and do rival those of the cantons. 
makers, shuttle makers, size makers, sizers, | A large proportion of the stuffs sold as Swis 


spindle and fly makers, stiffeners,* 
These statements will give our 
readers some faint idea of the im- 
mense extent to which our trade 
in cotton has expanded, and will 
quite prepare them for the fact 
that these fabrics are exported to 
almost every portion of the habit- 
able globe. Whenever a savage 
wears a rag of any sort, it is tole- 
rably sure to be a rag of Lanca- 
shire cotton; and nowhere is the 
produce of our looms more grate- 
fully received than in those verv 
countries where cotton has been 
the commor. clothing of the inha- 
ditants for hundreds, probably for 
thousands of years. It is rarely 
manufactured in the districts where 
it is grown, except iu India, which 
still employs its ricketty old hand- 
Jooms in the manufacture of stuffs 
which no other workmen but In- 
dians could produce from them, so 
wonderfully contrasted is the fine- 
ness and beauty cf the fabric with 
the clumsiness and apparent in- 
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never leave * ewes aw 
English hands , att 
but their excel- oe ee 2 = 


lence atones for 
the cheat which 
ancient preju- 
dice imposes 
It 1s fair to our- 
selves to state, 
too, that those 
beautiful evm- 
brics and mus- 
Imswhich come 
from Switzer- 
Jand are often 
mide from our 
yarn, and tre as 
often Fnghsh 
woven cloths, 
sunply dyed, 
printed, md re 
turned back to 
us. 

We must re- 
turn for a mo- 
ment to the plantations, and then adieu Our readers are aw ire 
that these plintitions are wholly manned by negroes, who 
generally work in gangs under the cyc of an overseer. Their 
principal labour 1s in the picking-season , which no sooner com- 
mences than the cultivators urge wlup and sinew, reward and 
punishment, to get in the crops as rapid)y as may be With the 
eaily dawn the “hands” are called ont of their shanties by the 
blast of a cow-horn, and, with some little preparation of corn and 
bacon for the mid-day meal, set out for Intiguies thit only termi- 
nite with night, ortwilight Stationed bc fore the burdc ned plants, 
the negro rapidly picks the tufts of cotton from the capsules, and 
throws them into a pag or basket at his side, and if 18 std that 
* 2,800,000,000 cotton-pods have thus to be picked by negro fin 
gers fur our annual supply alone” ‘Lhe baskets when filled are 
conveyed into sheds, and there cleaned from the seeds wd other 
extraneous matter before being shipped This 1» munly effected 
by means of a “gin,” which seems to be of vanous kinds, but ‘all 
contain teeth, spikes, combs, or svw edges afhxed to + rotating 
cylinder, and made to tear o1 shike the little knobs so tho- 
roushly as to cause the sceds to separate and fall out ’ ‘Lhe 
plant usually 
yieldstwo crops 
2 year—one 
eight months, 
and one twelve 
months after 
sowin,s, thetwo 
githeringsfrom 
each pliant ave- 
raging a pound 
of clean cotton 
fibre 

Our engrav- 
ings will assist 
this imperfect 
description. 
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A PLEA FOR LITTLE WOMEN. 


Variitry is charming, and diversity of taste 
and opinion is es entialand beneficialto all, life 
isa hind of kaleideseope, and we view things 
according to calour and shade, as our magina- 
tion or danev may dictate. ‘Thus, some admire 
the doninutive, others the stupendous—soime 
the wonder{ul, others the sublime and the 
beautiful, others the wild and romantic, and 
others, again, the still and placid. Some men 
ainure a blonde, others a brunette; some a 
tall Jady, others « short one—~so every one to 
his fancy ; but ms plea on the present occasion 
is for the little laches. 

Springs are little things, but they are some- 
times sources of large streams. Gems the 
rchest and the rarest, though small, are of 
eroa vidue. An acorn is small, but from it 
suxiags the sturdy oak. A word, a look, a 
smile, or a frown are attle things, but power- 
ful for good or evil. A world of meaning is 
cxpressed in Yes! or No! They often make 
a whole life happy or miserable. 

A glad smile is a litile thing, 
Yet how it charms the heart ! 

Yhe pen seems a Jittle article, but to what 
useful purposes has it been applied! dts power 
is legion. Cupidis alittle fellow, but he wields 
atremendous iniluence. Awedding-ring is sinall, 
bet it binds for life. Venus js not large, yet 
is she beautiful. More pleasurable emotions 
are excited in viewing anything small than large. 
it is not the lofty mountain or the foamne 
cataract which we linger over and remember 
with pleasure, but the pearly stream, the 
verdant lavdseape, the blushing rose, the sweet 
violet, or the modest lly. In sinaller things 
there seems more beautiful intricacy and deli- 
cacy; andthe poct says— 

The mock-bird and the nightingale 
Are small, with tiny wing, 
Yet sweeter, clearer music make 
Than all the birds that sing. 
The smallest flower has brightest hues, 
And most of tragrance Diines ; 
Our earth is made of particles, 
And oceans come from springs. 

Hartley Coleridge says, “in most things 1 
admire brevity, and 1 am particularly fond of 
short ladies. 1 had rather be consorted ‘ with 
the youngest wren of time’ than with any 
daughter of Eve whose morning stature was 
taller than my evening shadow.” 

A Yankee poet, in some lines addressed toa 
little lady, says— 

Said Nature, she shall be a first-rate article ; 
Soul, mind, and person shall nat have a particle 
Of substance that ts not quite divine, ethereal ; 
But where the dence to get enough material ? 
It can't be helped—I cannot make her tall— 
I'll make her precious, then, but precious small. 


—— en 


A PLA FOR LITTLE WOMEN. 


In an old muagazine, in an article “ Little 
Things are Best,” we read— 


When anything abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it ; 

But when there’s little of the kind, 
Don’t all the people crave it ? 


The God of Love’s a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought; 

Thou, too, art little, fair as light, 
And everything, in short. 


We will conclude by quoting a humorous 
effusion on little ladies, irusting that many of 
our readers may read their guture in it. 


A pretty little maiden had a pretty little dream— 

A pretty little wedding was its pretty little theme; 

A pretty little bachelor to win her favour tried, 

And asked her how she'd like to be his pretty 
little bride ? 


With some pretty little blushes, and a pretty 
little sigh, 

And some pretty little glances from her pretty 
little eye, 

me her pretty little face behind 2 pretty little 


an, 
She smiled on the proposals of the pretty little 
mua. 


Some pretty ‘little loves,” and some pretty 
“little dears,” 

Some pretty little smiles, and some pretty little 
tears 

Some pretty little presents, and some pretty little 

isses, 

Were the pretty little preludes to some pretty 

little blisses. 


This pretty little lady and her pretty little spark 

Met tee es little parson and the pretty little 
clerk 3 

A pretty little wedding-ring united them for life, 

And a pretty little husband had a pretty little wife, 


Laprzes 1N Partiament. — Gurdon, in his 
“ Antiquities of Farliament,’? says—The ladies 
of birth and quality sat in council with the Saxon 
Witas. The Abbess Hilda (says Bede) presided 
in an ecclesiastical synod. In Wighfrea’s great 
couneil at Becconceld, a.p. 694, the abbesses sat 
and deliberated, and five of them signed decrees 
of that council along with the king, bishops, and 
nobles. King Edgar's charter to the Abbey of 
Crowland, a.D. 961, was with the consent of' the 
nobles and abbesses, who signed the charter. 
In Henry the Third’s, and HKdward the First’s 
time, four abbesses were summoned to Parlia~ 
ment — namely, of Shaftesbury, Berking, 8t, 
Mary of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 
thirty-fifth of Edward the Third were summoned 
by writ to Parliament—to gppear there by their 
proxies—namely, Mary Countess of Norfolk, 
Alienor Countess of Ormond, Anna Despenser, 
Philippa Countess of March, Johanna Fitz- 
water, Agneta Countess of Pembroke, Mary 
de St. Paul, Mary de Roos, Matilaa Countess 
of Oxford, Catherine Countess of Athol. These 
ladies were called ad colluguinm ad tractatum by 
their proxies, a privilege peculiar to the peerage 
to appear and act by proxy. 


AUNT SALLY. 





AUNT SALLY. 


My Aunt Sally was a belle and a beauty in 
her day—for know, fair maiden, that the 
terms are not synonymous. Many a beauty 
never was a belle, and there have been belles 
who were no beauties. But my Aunt Sally 
was both; and my happiest occupation in 
childhood was to rummage the top drawer of 
her old-fashioned bureau (where was deposited 
avast collection of lockets, rings, fans, anti- 
quated hillets-doux, and other memorials of 
lovers and admisers, now passed away or 
changed into unromantie grandfathers or 
great uneles), while my Aunt Sally sat by 
my side and gave the history of each flirta- 
tion as it was recalled to her mind. But 
far more valuable, in a practical point of 
view, was the inoral with which she would 
point each tale, and the shrewd Iessons in 
feminine tactics which she drew from the 
stores of her experience. 

“Depend wpon if, my dear,” said she, flirt- 
ine in her still delicate hand a beautiful fan 
adorned with figures after Watteau—“ depend 
upon it, my dear, there’s no use in loving a 
man dao much; it bewilders you, and is no 
real satisfaction to him; you lose your pre- 
senee of mind, and cannot really judge what 
will please him: iVs quite enough to have 
him eorfortably in love with you. Now, 
this fiu—it was given me by a young Frenchi- 
man. I do believe he would have left his 
country for my sake, all for the love of 
‘es beane yeur; Wut, child, do you think 
he would have offered to do such a thing if I 
had shown that [ cared very mucn for him ? 
Not he! Then it would have been quite 
enouch for him to offer to take me off to 
France, to live in an old tumble-down chateau 
with his snuffy old father, the Marquis, and 
his grand old mother, Madame ix Marquise ; 
and x pretty time 1 should have had of it, 
when the Revolution came. If I had got 
hack fo my own country at all, it would have 
been without my head, or, at least, with one 
fastened on with a broad black velvet ribbon, 
like the woman sitting under the guillotine in 
the horrid German book you are so fond of 
reading. As it was, he only tore his hair, and 
gave me this beautiful fan when he left me; 
and how much better that was! for he soon 
got over it. ) 

“Tt don’t hurt a man half so much as you 
young girls think, tu be refused,” she continued, 
taking up a queerly-folded billet-doux, which 
commenced with “ Most respected and admirable 
Miss Sally,” and looked as though Sir Charles 
Grandison had written it for Miss Harriet Byron. 
“Now, this note—it’s very prettily worded—1 
don’t think young men kuow how to write notes 
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to young women now-u-(lays, they are so free and 
familiar; well, this note—ii was froma Mary- 
land planter, one of the Calverts, a gen‘leman 
indeed; you never see such young men now, 
so courtly and dignified; he never met me 
without bowing over my hand. He was the 
first man I ever refused; and, do you know, I 
was simple cnough to ery all night about it. 
Of course I couldn’t have him, my dear, tor 
your grandfather, you know, was a Puritan, 
and would never hear of a daughter of his 
marrying’ a follower of ‘the Scarlet Woman.’ 
But | thought he would never get over it; he 
said he never would, and next month he was 
engaged to his cousin! I knew better, after 
that, what men meant by saying ‘they'd never 
sot over it. ” 

Mere my Aunt Sally unrolled a picce of silver 
paper, aud drew from if a lock of beautiful 
chestnut hair. I knew its gloss dirceily ; it 
was her own. She rolled it over her finger, 
and half sighed as she went on: “It’s one 
thing to make a man fall in love with you, 
and another thing to keep him so. An 
moderate pretty girl who has common scuse 
can do the first, and many an uely one tov, if 
if she has any kind of understanding of things; 
but most girls stop there, and let their lovers 
get into an every-day, matter-of-course way 
of loving. That’s foolish. If a man isn’t 
more in Jove with you at the end of the year 
than he was at the beginning, depend upon it 
you've made some mistake. 4 all depends on 
your not being teo anxious xbout the matter 
yourself; for then you can be grave or gav, 
kind or cold, as you see best. I wonder what 
has become of the poor fellow who had this 
lock of hair! I let him keep it for a week. 
T suppose [ ought not to have given it to 
him; but, dear me! I was always too good- 
natured, and it was the fashion just then ta 
wear short curls. He was such a noble-look- 
ing fellow, and so devoted. IL supposed he 
dreamed of taking me to his cottage. It was 
wel] enongh for him to dream, but we should 
have made each other very unhappy; so L took 
back my lock of hair, and he went home.” 

While mv Aunt Sally was, half sadly, calling 
to mind the young hunter and soldier of the 
Revolution, | had taken a silk bag from the 
back of the drawer, and was drawing from if 
a package of letters. She took them from my 
hand, nnd as she put them back looked me in 
the fuee; her lips quivered, and tears filled her 
fine eyes a3 she said, “ After all, my dear niece, 
to a tree woman's heart the happiness of 
loving is far greater than the vain pleasure of 
being loved.” 








A woman’s heurt is “licensed to catry not 
exceeding one inside.” 


KATE KILTON. 
BY JOHN ST. CLEMENT. 


“Pass me that eau-de-colugne bottle, Har- 
riet, there’s a good creature,” said Kate Kalton 
to her friend; “ fo: what with the excitement 
of the last three nights, I feel cold, miserable, 
shivery, and out of sorts.” 

The bottle having been duly handed to our 
dissipated-loohing beauty, sle proceeded to 
pour asmall quantity into a glass of water, 
and drank it off ata draught. “There!” she 
exclaimed, “now I shall be better ;” and then 
looking down at her slippered fect, loose, neg- 
lected robe, and throwing back her luxuriant 
but dishevelled hair, she said, “ I wonder what 


pry 


Ie 


H 
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some of my admiring slaves wonld think could | 
they sce me sow!” and then, with a languid 
movement, Kate threw herself again upon the ; 
sofa to which she had just transferred herself 





KATE KILTON. 


“No,” said Harriet, her cheek slightly flush- 
ing at mention of the name. 

“Do you know, dear, the reason James never 
flutters about me like the rest P” asked the 
beauty, turning—slightly excited by the can-de- 
cologne and the subject. 

“ No,” said Harriet, “I have no idea, unless 
itis— No, I’ve no idea.” 

“ Harriet, I’ve been thinking about him. He 
is very well off, I hear; and my funds are 
getting ridiculously low, and, to tell the truth, 
1 owe a trifle—in short, I mean to marry 
James ;” and Kate spoke with a composure and 
m a tone of as ae that called forth a 
strange look of wonder from her friend. 

“ You—-mean to marry James Darrell ” said 





Harriet slowly and deliberately, her colourless 

cheeks telling too plainly that something more 

than interest was connected with her surpnsc. 
“Yes; what is there to be astonished at? 


from the bed, though the glorious sun had been He has not proposed, certainly; neither does 
nourishing and gladdening the more worthy | he speak to me much in a general way—he 
though poorer of Nature's children for some | thinks Tm coquettish, 1 fancy. But as I ao 
hours. know what he would hke—that’s half the battle; 
“What would they think?” returned Har- | and the other half is too easy a matter to 
riet. “I doubti many ever think at all; and : trouble me much. I shall have pretty well 
as for seeing, I suspect their eyes are far too ' settled it to-night.” 
dazzled to be able to see anything but grace! That military ball at —— was a thing to be 
and loveliness in Kate Kilton, however it may ' remembered, as it was by more than one or 
be clothed ; that is, so long as she can keep up | two, who would rather have forgotten it if they 
her present position—that may make a differ- , could. My eyes seem half,blinded even now 
ence, to be sure ;” and there was a slight touch by the mere thought of it. The men were cer- 


of satire in the tone of Kate's more sobor and 
less flirting friend. 

“Ah, you are an odd girl,” said Kate. “I 
don’t quite understand you, and am far too 
lazy to try just now. By the bye, are you 
Gone one military ball to-night? Your friend 

ames Darre!! is to be there, I hear.” 


tainly not amiss; but bright, gay, and brilhant 
as they were, the belles bore off the palm. The 
swan’s-down encircling some of their fair shoul- 
ders lost its purity by comparison with those 
rounded forms; while the sparkling eyes, redo- 
lent of heart sympathies and mischief, shone 
more beautiful than any diamond could, from 


KATE KILTON. 


Ife and expression being added to their bril- 
hancy O heavens! as those small and well- 
tarned fairy feet went winding through the 
witching dance, peepin: from out the graceful 
robes hkhe peris out of paradise, what mortal 
man but must be held excused 1f common sense 
were vot the standard of jus conversation Yet 
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movement—all helped to attract if not to 
| enchain admirers But Kate can be cold as 
well as gay tonight—she can be soler yet 
bewitclung—she cin be discrect and coquettish 
at the same time, in short, h ite has a game to 
play, and she caz play it Why, even James 
Darrell wonders to see how much she 1p im- 





neither was intellect of a certun class wanting 
mn the scene the ready compliment and the 
quick retort, the pointed sally and the cutting 
ri , while slander, envy, and all unchar. 
tableness were not %i issing cither , and if many 
a fancied triumph were ichicved that mght, 
carts a secd of misery was sown that st iyed 
is thorny growth but m the eliy cold grave 

_ But among the beauteous and the lovely, 
Kate Kilton was supreme, her fine voluptuous 
jorm, her brilliant, speaking «yc, now ht with 


ilmost too much hght, he: langwd grace of , ’ James Darrell dances with Muss 


proved—to sec how easily she tliows aside 
those painted moths who «2/2 burn their wings 
on the fire of her altar Really to-mght he 
thinks Kate 1s as sensible as beautiful, and 
that combined must 101m perfection in a woman 
James Darrell will, himself, essay a word or 
tuo Andso James Darrell does, and finds, 


| or thinks he finds, that what was conjcc ture 


before is a certamty now ite is without 
doubt the deau sdeal of sense, wit, aud loveli- 
88 
hilton, 
B® 


Io 


James Darrcll accompanies Miss K. to supper 
afterwards, in short, James Darrell is in the 
toils; and while lightly placing her cashmere 
shawl about her beautitul form, James asks 
permission to escort her home. And so he 


S. * 

hg air was clear and bright, and the moon 
looked down unmoved in all her placid beauty 
on their homeward way, and the silver stars 
bore witness to the vows and promises inter- 
changed in all solemnuity—to be kept or broken 
who shall say how soon? And oh, James 
Darrell, where now is all your boasted caution 
and discretion? Where now, Kate Kailton, 
those gems which most adorn your sex—the 
jewels which best befit a woman's brow— 
honesty, luve, and constanevy P 

& 
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“JT should think 1 shall be able to manage 
with those for a time,” said Kate Kiltun, while 
referring her friend LIarrict to several piles of 
linen, silks, satins, laces, and every description 
of “finery” that an extravagant, reckless girl 
might think proper tu order, regardless of the 
paving time, 

“{ should think se, too,’ said Harriet ; 
“what @ sum you must have spent !” 

“Spent!” exclaimed the beauty—‘‘ perhaps 
you'll say they’re paid for next. Why, my 
dear Harriet, you must be simple in the 
extreme. No, indeed—it will Le just one of 
the /cefle pleasures James will revel in through 
wirning the belle of the season. And atier 
all, this marriage is a bore. It quite worries 
nie. This keeping up tle proper and the 
prudent, and playing propriety, wears me out. 
{ must have excitement of sume sort—or dic, 
Ishall. By the bye, dear, just pour out a little 
lime-juice into that glass, and add a little 
brandy 1o rectify the acidity—the stand is in 
the bouffet ;” and a slight shadow of a blush 

assed over the face of Kate as she made the 
attcr part of this request. Intuitively she felt 
the worm was gnawing at her heart, yet had 
ra cither strength or energy to crush it under 
oof. 

“ Kate,” said Iarriet, us she performed the 
kind or unkind office for her friend, “do you 
really love James Darrcll ?” 

as fore !” returned the beauty, as she replaced 
the glass upon the table, and a flash of excite- 
ment shot from her ficry eyes; “I loved once, 
Harriet, and shall love no more. But we must 
not talk of that—enough that it was so; the 
thought of it maddens me, and drives me to— 
There, no matter,” she added, suddenly rising 
from her lounge, and walking into the balcony 
—possibly to cool her hot cheek in the garden 
breezes. “ What do you think of this bracelet ? 
James vave it me last night.” 

iarrict thought it lovely, and snid so. Kate 


KATE KILTON. 


thought the same, but said it was pretty fair} 
and that James would have ample opportuni- 
ties for displaying his taste in that way very 


; soon. 


* x * a a 


The tan is laid down before James Darrell’s 
residence ; and the Death-King is striding with 
silent tread into the house. ‘There is a hush 
and a tone of dread pervading men and things. 
All is quiet, al] is solemn; about all there is a 
stillness and quietude that is overpowering, 
for in one closely-curtained room lie the ruins 
of areckless beauty—the wost harrowing of 
all sights, more especially at the Zas¢. 

Kate Darrell is dying—has been dying for 
a year past. The love of “excitement” has 
been cating its insidious way for six long years 
of miscry to all. James Darrell is by her side, 
old-looking and wan; his face betokening 
more of anxiety and fear than cither mourning 
or regret. The expressions of remorse, the 
maddened ravings interrupted only by the sup- 
plications for a few days more of life, the 
agonising implorings for forgiveness, fall upon 
his ear, and cut to his heart’s core. Writhing 
in pain lies the “belle of the season.” But 
how changed! No sweet lisping from her 
little child, just five years old, of “Stay with 
- gute ear; do ae go away,” to ate 
the ro passage to the grave; no soothing 
balm fra childhood’s holy Tuucnenes and love 
on which to rest the hope to “‘mect again ;” 
but the r areal ges and frightened, her 
fair ae sunk wan, the lily growing 
where the rose shoukl bloom, shrinks in con- 
sternation froma her mother’s grasp. 

Bat the tyrant is at work. See how weak she 
grows! Cold perapiratious stand upon her 
marble brow, and she stares with a look which, 
once seen, was hardly ever to he forgotten, ex- 
pressive of a life’s regret, of trembling hope, 
of memories of wasted years, of virtucs sacri- 
ficed, of feelings trampled in the dust—all 
were in that last fixed gaze of misery and woe, 
while a sense of reason for a moment passcs 
through her mind, and a ray of her old beauty 
flits across her pallid face, to vanish for ever- 
more. 

And the once beauteous, graceful, and he- 
witching Kate Kilton dies, a victim to a habit 
which began with a love of “ excitement,” and 
ended with loss of reason and the grave. And 
there she lies, cold and still—the saddest thing 
this world can show—a mother unmourned, a 
wife unwept ; 





Quaint Foot-Race.—In 1776 the Duchess of 
Charteris beat her husband in a foot-race of two 
hundred yards for two huudred guineas. The 
Duchess was allowed (!) to secure her petticoats 
above the knees. 
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een ren erence ee eee 
way forward. At last we becaine so destitute 
that we felt any sore of change would be a re. 


(A acrap of Autobiography found on the body of | lief; for in our case change could not be for 


a woman drowned.) 


“ Wuen Uncle Holborn’s will was read, ny 
dear young brother and I learned, tu our amaze- 
ment, that he had left us utterly destitute. This 
wis so different from all he had led us to ex- 
pect in his lifetime that we were more than 
surprised—we were incredulous. But the proof 
was left before us; it was convincing, indis- 
putable. We were permitted to read the will 
with our own eyes® and we learned thus, that 
not only had the grey-headed old mar left us 
penniless, but, by words which I cannot bring 
myself to write, he had fixed upon my cha- 
racter, with his dying hand, the seal of utter 
wortliulessness! God only knows wherefore this 
black deed was done—the archfiend must have 
prompted it. It was a grievous and terrible 
wrong he did, in daring to fix on me a stain 
deep and broad enough to cloud my whole life ! 
It was a woe heavier than 1] had imagined I 
could hear; but we know not, till the trial is 
put upon us, how great things it is possible for 
us to endure. 

“ tTarvey was younger than I. God had 
greatly blessed him with genius; his soul was 
fincly attuned and keenly sensitive, and the 
unexpected blow fell upon him even more 
heavily than upon me for the consciousness of 
entire innocence of the evil charged upon me, 
and a firm confidence in the infinite mercy of 
God, supported me. Oh, how poverty, in com- 
parison with that wrong, seemed a sinall thing 
to us! 

** Of course it was impossible that we should 
remain in Wampshire after a charge had been 
brought against me, which it was out of my 
power to disprove. We were young, and poor, 
and destitute. He who had acliberately wrought 
the great wrong was dead, and his lips were 
closed irrevocabiy over that great falsehood. 

“From Hampshire, Llarvey and I went to 
Greenbush. We had a few dollars which the 
poor boy had made by the sale of a picture of 
his own painting, and with this we set out in 
life, scarcely knowmg whither to go, or in what 
way to busy ourselves. Our father had been 
an artist; he lived and died poor. Harvey 
inherited lis genius—both of us his poverty. 


the worse. Then we removed to a large city 
not far distant from Greenbush. Harvey sup- 
posed that he should be much more likely to 
find scholars there; and, as a seamstress, I 
would surely be able to obtain work. 

“ My poor brother was not a great proficient 
in his art. He needed an instructor for him- 
self, for he was only self-taught; br. he 
had more of hope than any other mortal I ever 
knew, and his sole ambition was to excel in his 
profession : if seemed great enough to over.eap 
all obstacles. No matter how darkly the days 
passed with us, we never revealed to one an- 
other the despondency within our hearts. We 
were spared to each other, and we knew that, 
with health and energy, none need starve in a 
world that is overflowing with plenty. 

“We took lodgings in an obscure part of the 
great town, in au old house where many other 
families lived. Our rooms were in the fourth 
storey—two small apartments, separated by a 
narrow hall. There were two other and larger 
apartments on this fioor, both oceupied by a 
poor family—a man and his wife, and several 
children. 

“At last, after many unavailing attempts to 
procure work, through the kindness of Mrs. 
Hay, whose little girl Harvey was instructing 
in the first rules of drawing, I was introduced 
and recommended as a seamstress tou a Mr. 
Woodruff, who kept a large clothing establish- 
ment. He promised to supply me with work 
daring the remainder of the winter: this hap- 
pened on the sixth day of January, a date I 
can never forget. On the afternoon when this 
arrangement was made, I returned to my room 
with the lightest of hearts; though the day 
was disugreeably wet, and the air damp with 
heavy fog, it seemed bright und cheerful as nu 
June day to me. I carried with me a large 
package of work, for which I was to be paid 
is soon as it was finished. This was one article 
of the agreement between my employer and 
myself—the money earned was to be given me 
at the completion of every job. Oh, how 
thanktul I was then, when I thought of my 
brother, and of the easy life which we should 
hereafter lead!) No dread of weariness, or of 


“When we went to Greenbush, Harvey re- | the possibility of failure or faligue, entered into 
solved to teach drawing, if he conld dud asmall | my head. Work to do, and wages! Ah, it 


class of pupils. I, who was not in any manner 
gifted, determined to set him an example of pa- 
tience and hope, by labouring wi.h my needle ; 
thus thinking to support myself and aid him. 
For six montlis we remained at Greeubush, m 
extreme poverty. We found little encourage- 
ment; and without friends, so young and so 
poor, it was no easy thing for us to work our 





seemed to me that day as though I had reached 
the very heights of bliss ! ; 

“T sat in my room while the shadows of 
night deepened over the city. A bright fire 
burned upon the hearth—we could afford that 
now! and keen was my enjoyment of that 
warm, penetrating blaze; it was tne first time 
that winter that T had kindled anything like a 
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fire. 1 sat there in the darkness, deferring 
to light the candle till ILarvey should come. 
Soon I heard a heavy step, a very slow and 
heavy step, upon the stairway. I knew that it 
was he; no other person had occasion now for 
coming up to our storey. Ilarvey’s step had 
often sounded to me very heavy when he came 
home fatigued and disappointed. The lodgers 
who had occupied this storey with us had re- 
moved the day before. Supposing, of course, 
that the person advancing through the hall and 
entering Harvey’s room was none other than 
himself, I waited for his appearance—most im- 
patiently waited ; I so longed to tell him of our 
good fortune. 

“Tt was probably five minutes—it seemed an 
hour to me—before I heard his step in the hall 
again; then there was a tap at the door, and 
Harvey immediately entered. Certainly it must 
have been he who had just before come slowly 
up the stairs, but there was nothing dispirited 
in+his manner, as he stood there looking upon 
me with the gladdest of smiles. He did not 
speak, but kissed me twice, and then sat down 
at my feet. Looking again upon me with that 
happy smile, he clasped my hand, and exclaimed, 
“Long live in memory this day! Mary, we 
have a fortune at last; the sun shines!’ 

“Yes, that’s the truth, I said, thinking he 
had heard through Mrs. Hay of my good luck. 
“Mr. Woodruff will let me have work enough 
to keep me busy all the rest of the winter. 
Won’t we live now ?” 

“<To Jericho with your sewing! Don’t you 
know I’m an artist? I’ve sold my picture, and 
here, behold! is a twenty pound note! Just 
think of it! What now ? 

“< What, to be sure! are you quite certain 
that you're not a little crazed, Harvey?’ I 
asked in amazement. 

“7 do so wish now! had shown you the 
picture before it went, he said in answer, re- 
ey ‘You didn’t know it, to be sure. 

*ve been working on a child-angel’s head for 
several days, morning and evening, in my room. 
But I fear nuw you will never see it; for it is 
sold. Long live this day in memory!’ 

“¢Amen!’ I shouted, excited as himself ; 
and oh, how long it was before we subsided 
te calmness, and taiked like reasonable 

ings ! 

“ Harvey had gone out, taking his picture 
with him; his intention was to visit a cele- 
brated dealer. On the way he was stopped by 
an old man, who asked to see the painting. 
When it was uncovered, he looked at it in sur- 
prise and delight; he asked my brother what 
disposition he was going to make of his work, 
and if he were poor; and then he said he had 
the exact counterpurt of that head among his 
collection, and he offered £20 for it. This 
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seemed to liarvey an enormous sum, and he 
accepted it at once. 

“ Harvey had taken a violent cold that day, 
having walked with old, thin boots many miles 
through mud and thawing snow ; and the slight 
cough with which he was always affected was 
tage increased. But this did not trouble 

im—he thought not at all of it; and when I 
spoke of secking an instant remedy, he would 
not hear of such a thing, declaring that it was 
too late for me to venture out then, and so he 
dismissed the subject. 

“We did not light any eandle that night. 
The fire-blaze was so cheerful; it made such 
ey light and shadow in the room that we 

id uot need any other illumination. Strong 
as young giants in spirit, we talked of the great 
things we would yet accomplish. My dear, 
young, handsome brother! ow his imagina- 
tion rioted in those delightful visions which 
flooded his brain ! 

“Tt was a moonlit night; the clouds and 
the mists had given way, and the queen of 
heaven siniled on the earth. Through the 
large window at the end of the hall which 
separated our rooms the light clearly streamed ; 
we needed no candle to light either of us to 
bed. We would be prudent after all, though 
we were so fortunate. 

“ From ten o’clock when I retired till the 
clock in the spire of St. Mark’s told six in the 
morning, I slept not for a moment. I was so 
glad, so thankful; I knew then how hard a 
thing it Is to bear sudden prosperity with calm- 
ness, But one thought, only one, in all those 
hours troubled me—the remembrance of the 
great wrong Uncle Holborn had done me in 
his death. How could it ever be overcome ? 
The bitter thought took in those still hours that 
form of a passionate prayer: and oh, how I 
wrestled with the angel for the blessing of a 
restored name! Yet even then I {felt that it 
was better to suffer as I did rather than ven- 
ture, as the old man had, before the Lord of 
heaven, with a falsehood staining his soul. 

“In the morning [ sank into o sound sleep 
When I awoke again, it must have been near 
nine o'clock, and there was a sound as of man 
persons passing along the hall, and in the 
neighbourhood of Harvey’s room. I arose in 
amazement, and somewhat of alarm, and dressed 
myself hastily. I could hear men talking all 
the while with my brother, gnd heard his voice 
in answer. 

“In a few moments, when my suspense was 
becoming perfectly agonising, he came to my 
door, rapped, and called to me. I went out at 
once. A glance at Harvey’s pale face, and the 
solemn sternness of the men gathered around 
him, filled me with awful forebodings. He took 
my hand without uttering a word—his own 
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were cold as 1cc—and led me into his chamber | fixed his piercing eyes upon me, and demanded, 
I trembled violently, he looked so exeted and} “‘ Give me your name—tell me what you are ?* 
distressed ‘De calm,’ he said, with a gently-- “‘Iam Mary Wilbur, a seamstress, the mster 
intreating accent But Thad lost all self-control of this young man,’ I answered steadily. 








“¢Gentlemen, he said, then turning tothe =“ ‘ What as your brotuer s occupation ?* 
strangers, ‘ask this woman all you wish to “* He 1s an artist’ : 
know’ And Harvey stood back from me,  “* Where was he yesterday and last evening? 
leaving me alone fronting a group of men “*‘ Part of the day—that 1s, in the morning 
who looked searchingly upon me —he was busy with his sketching in my room. 

“One of these persous acommanding, officer- In the afternoon he was out till dark giving 
ke indwidual, stepping forward ot these words lessons to his pupils down town In the even- 


it 


ing from seven till ten o’clock, ho was in my 
room,” 

* Where were you in the afternoon of yes- 
terday ?* 

“<In the street, seeking for work.’ 

“* Are you poor ?” 

“<Yes—no, not now,’ I added thinking of 
our late good fortune. 

“¢Ah! a fortune has fallen to you, then P’ 
continued my inquisitor, glancing from me to 
his companions. 

“© Vos, sir. 

“¢ Through whom P’ 2 

“<Yhrough our own efforts. My brother has 
sold a painting to a gentleman, and I have suc- 
ceeded in getting work at Mr. Woodreff’s store.’ 

“¢ Look here, madam,’ said another of the 
men, with stern impatience. As he spoke, he 
opencd the doer of a large closet, which was 
built when the house was erected, in the wali 
of ihe room. I did look, O my God! upon a 
murdered man, and did not faint nor scream ; 
but I felt that the senience of a terrible woe 
was pronounced upon me in that moment. 

“the body was bent together and crowded 
intoa box. It was that of a young, slight man, 

wito had evidently come to lus death by violent 
means. 

“< TTave you seen this body before, madam P” 

“JT drew nearer to the body. J bent my 

head to lock more scrutinizingly upon it; the 
very biood seemed freezing in my veins, as { 
did so, and thought of where that corpse was 
found, und heard that momentous question. I 
was horror-strnck ; and for @ moment it was 
utterly impossible for me to utter a word. I 
turned to Harvey, and his glance instantly re- 
assured me—he was a0 murderer! Then I felt 
wonderfully calm and courageous, I answered 
ut’ once, ‘No; I have never seen that person 
before, cither as a dead or as a living man.’ 

“My brother was arrested on suspicion of 
murder. They carried him away to the prison ; 
they left me alone in my misery—my unutter- 
able despair. Low those days that followed 
passed, 1 know not; they came and went, and 
were as a long, horrid dream. They left none 
other than « dream-like trace in my memory. 

“At last there came to me a gentleman who 
had been appointed to defend Harvey. He had 
visited the dear boy in prison ; and he had be- 
sought him to come to me and assure me of 
his entire innocence of that foul deed. And 
Mr. Curtis wished also to examine me as a 
witness, before I was called upon at the public 
trial. The person who was murdered was a 
young man, an artisan, who had lived in a house 
but a few doors from the place where we lodged. 
Neither Harvey nor [ had heard even that he 
was missing. It appeared that he was known 
by many to have receutly become heir to a 
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small property—to obtain which, it was not 
doubted, some person had committed the awful 
crime of murder. : 

“The body was immediately recognised by 
the dead man’s friends; and in Harvey’s room 
were found tools which had evidently been 
used for a bloody purpose; and under his bed 
were found torn ae blood-stained clothes. The 
closet in which the body was discovered was 
locked—the key found among my brother's 
things ; the door had been broken open by the 
officers in their search. ‘Wiese men had pre- 
viously searched through all the lower part of 
the honse. Indeed, the fact that sume nuto- 
rious villains lodged there (of which we were 
at the time ignorant) had first induced the sus- 
picion that by some of these persons the dread- 
ful deed was wrought. 

“Mr. Curtis endeavoured to assure me that 

there would not be the least difficulty in proving 
my brother’s entire innocence of the crime with 
which he was charged; but I could not conceal 
from myself the fact of the great imperfectness 
of my evidence, and mine was the chief that 
could be favourably adduced. I had never sceu 
the painting that Harvey sold; the person who 
purchased it was altogether unknown to cither 
of us; he had not even given my brother his 
name, but merely purchased the picture in the 
streets; and thers was no clue whereby to cis- 
cover him, That heavy step upon the stair, 
which I had supposed to be his, now was 1 
morally certain that another person had entered 
his room in the night; but where was the 
proof P Only my conviction. Mr. Curtis 
wished for testimonials to our past integrity— 
he wished our friends to come forward, and 
certify to our good character. Our friends! 

“T'9 this most kind and Christian man, I re- 
vealed the sad story of our past life up to that 
very night wluch saw the brightening prospect 
of our future, and he believed me. 

“The day of trialcame. Until that tinue I 
had not seen Harvey since his arrest. My 
heart died within me as I looked on him then; 
he had suffered so terribly. The violent cold 
taken on that dark day winch was so bright to 
us had increased—it had told upon him; for 
he was very pale, and coughed inecssantly. 

“The trial was not a lengthened onc. It 
was, of course, a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Our counsel could do nothing—there 
was nothing to be done. False witnesses, who 
testified to the most, flagrant falsehoods, were 
not found wanting. Our ruin was complete. 

“They allowed my testimony; but it was 
outweighed, was made and proved to be nothing 
worth: all that 1 could aver was set down on 
the testimony of an interested person, who was 
resolved even to swear falsely, if so her brother's 
life nnght be saved. Iad not the dead declared 
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that I was unworthy all confidence and respect? 
Was I not worse than a heathen in the eyes of 
the pure and holy P 

«There was a moment when all hearts were 
constrained to feel, when many wept. It was 
when Harvey, at the conclusion of the evidence, 
arose, and declared before God and man his 
entire innocence. That sweet and thrillin 
voice! tis ringing in my ear constantly; an 
that pale, beautiful face, grown at last entirely 
calm, how is it ever before me! my brother! 
my brother ! 

“‘Many gave cacdence to his words, I know 
they did; but the counsel for the Government 
had not laboured with the jury in vain: they 
brought in a verdict of deliberate murder, and 
my darling was condemned to death. When 
Tlarvey had finished his earnest, simple state- 
ment, J could not resist the frantic impulse 
that seized me. I stood up in the presence of 
the mighty throng, and told with voice that 
never faltered the story of our life. They 
could not silence me by word or look. I felt 
that in the moment when they were about to 
take from me my all, I had a right to put in 
my protest—they should not work that wrong 
tH] I had spoken. ‘Anguish worketh inspira- 
tion;’ and it seemed to me in that hour as 
though I were inspired and sustained by a spint 
not of earth. And they let me sp:ak until, 
e\hausted, I fell to the floor ; but my effort was 
made in vain. 

“The day of execution was appointed to be 
three months from the time of condemnation. 
The Saturday of every week they suffered me 
10 be with my brother in his val, and during 
the other five days I laboured—God gave me 
strength—to maintain myself, I took lodgings 
in the house of a poor woman who lived near 
the prison; all I cared for then was to be near 
him—to feel that he was near, to sce that only 
a. wall of stone interposed between us. That 
day of the wecks which I spent with Harvey 
was given to lim solely. 1 comforted and 
nursed him, strengthened his heart with words 
wluch Jad no balmy influence for me; I made 
more steudfast his taith, and his hope in Hea- 
ven. lt was a blessed work the father in heaven 
suffered me to do. 

“ And all this time he was dying—slowly, 
surely dying; and we both knew it—knew 1t and 
were glad. Jixcitement and despair had given 
him a death-bloy—he would not need that ol 
the fnw. There was a i anc in the prison, 
a kind, good man, who did much towards allay- 
ing the fever of Hurvey’s mind, but he could 
not restoro the dear boy to health, to life; and 
it was with joy that we saw this; we could bear 
all but the though{ of that shameful execution 
for an uncommitted crime. 

“lis spirit fled away from earth one week 
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before the sentence was to have been passed 
upoo him. I was witl: him in that hour alone. 
I only supported him in his last moments, I 
only received his last words, his last. kiss, his 
last blessing. My wild sorrow was hushed 
then; I shed not one tear, but talked with him 
calmiy aud peacefully, as though we had been 
at home, and speaking of an earthly future. 1 
made no effort to call in others when I saw 
that the time of his departnre was at hand. 
While he Jay in my arms, still living, I was 
strong to bear, for ke was maine; bat when my 
tears fell at last upon his face, for one moment, 
and he knew it not—when I felt the hand 
which had grasped mine so fondly growing icy- 
cold—-when driving back those tears to my 
heart which they flooded, I arose and called the 
keeper, and, pointing to my dead brother, prayed 
that he might be mine for burial—when { went 
again from the A ogee this plea refused, and 
sought my dwelling-piace, how could 1 but 
wonder at the providence of God? how corld I 
keep one human feeling in my heart P 
“Sometimes, in my bitterest sorrow, I have 
wondered if there were indeed a God of mercy. 
I have had dark and dreadful thoughts; yet, even 
at such times, I have found my guardian ange}. 
The faith which Harvev kept to the Just haz 
tended to re-assure and comfort me. The Al 
mighty is merciful, and shal] I hesitate to trust 
in Him ? Shai I not rather prove that trust 
in hastening from this dreary world? If can- 
not live in this inhospitable place where haman 
beings have trampled upon and crushed me; 
among those who have dared take from me thie 
joy of life, who have heaped insult and intolera- 
ble wrong upon me, I cannot, I will not live ! 
Father, forgive me, if [ hasten before the time ! 
“There is a river dark, and swift, and deep 
—a current that flows on mightily towards the 
eternal sea. 


“ There is a rest for thase who weep, 
A calm tor weary pilgrims found. 


“Jt must he mine. If I fling myself into ifs 
embrace, and float on to the land of the re- 
deemed from woe, it is because | cannot longer 
bear the mortal chastisement. Jere I am an 
outcast from human pity, mercy, and love. 
There is no strength in the arn of flesh. My 
heart has fainted, and failed me. To thy surg- 
ing waters, then, O stream of lfc, I hasten ; 
bear me quickly to our Father on the eternal 
shore !” 


Grace In Women.—Hazlitt says, ‘‘ Grace in 
women is the sweet charm that draws the soul 
into its circle, and binds a spell round it fur ever. 
The reason of which is, that habitual grace im- 
plies a continual senso of delight, of ease and 
propriety, which nothing can interrupt, ever 
rey ine, and adapting itself to all circumstances 
alike.” 
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NETTEDO D’OYLEY. 


Make a square of netting the size required for a D’Oyley, and afterwards work the design from 
the pattern given in soft darning-cotton, ulways taking care to keep the same number of threads in 
each re and let all run the same way; afterwards finish with either a netted edging or tringe. 
These D’Oyleys look extremely pretty if the netting is in coloured cotton and the design worked iu 
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INSERTION, TO CORRESPOND WITH ENGLISH EMBROIDERY PATTERN, P.112, Vou. I. 
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We think the Paris costume of the preacnt month more elegant than ever {he uiebs provana wun is made 

of figured silk [he skirt islong and opened fr m the hips, ig let mm with a breadth uf mouc antique of the same 

colour, and banded across asin the Engiaving with velvet The slecves arc oper 
fastened with bows of the same coloured velvet as the drebp 

18 made of satin, with frills of blonde and gauze 


+ from above the elbows, and are 
The collir frill and wider sle vos 1n_ pon 
urre The bonnet is rather larger than last month and is worn much mor forward on the head 


d’angla 
e one We give 
A wreath of small »ink roses 18 worn msile —The dress of tha 
boy is also the newest Paris fashion, and is given to gratify the wish of numerous coirespondctnts. 
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AN OPERA CLOAK. 


To please our fair correspondents, the “ Ladies of Hull,’’ we give a pattern of the newest Opera 
Cloak for the present season. The colour of the Cloak is generally white, with the pattern laid on 
in crimson velvet: the tassels and the lining of the hood are also of the same colour. Sometimes the 
Cloak is of a beautiful lizht-blue. In that case, the braiding, tassels, &c., are in white ; which has» 
very beautiful, chagte appearance. 


EDIBLE BIRDS’-NESTS. 


EDIBLE BIRDS'-NESTS. 


AmonG the various articles exposed for sale 
to the natives in the innumerable streets of 
Canton, the edible birds’-nests deserve espccial 
notice. They owe their celebrity only to the 
whimsical luxury of the Chinese, and are 
brought principally from Java and Sumatra, 
though they are found on most of the rocky 
islets of the Indian Archipelazo. 

The nest is the habitation of a small swallow, 
named (from the circumstance of having an 
edible house) Airundo csculenta. They are 
composed of a mucilaginous substance, but as 
yet have never been analysed with sufficient 
accuracy to show the constituents. Externally, 


they resemble ill-coneocted, fibrous isinglass, , 
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nothing below them but the turbulent surf, 
inaking its way into the chasms of the rock : 
such is the price paid to gratify luxury. 

After the nests are obtained, they are sepa- 
rated from feathers and dirt, are carefully dried 
and packed, and are then fit for the market. 
The Chinese, who are the only people that 
purchase them for their own use, bring them 
in junks to this market, where they command 
extiavagant prices; the best or wae kind 
often being worth « thousand pounds per 
pecul,* which is nearly twice their weight in 
silver. The iniddling kind is worth from 

| three to five hundred, and the worst, or those 
| procured after fledging, from thirtv to fifty 
| pounds per peent. The majority of the best 
kind are sent to Pekin, for the use of the Court. 


and are of a whife colour, inclining to red.: Jt appears, therefore, that this cuiious dish 
Their thickness is little more than that of a | is only an article of expensive luxury among 
silver spoon, and the weight from a quarter to | the Chinese. The Japanese do not use it at 


half an ounce. 

When dry, they are brittle and wrinkled ; 
the size is nearly that of a goose’s egz. Those 
that are dry, white, and clean, are the most valu- 
able. ‘They are packed in bundles, with split 
rattans run through them to preserve the 
shape. ‘Those procured after the young are 
fledged are not saleable in China. 


Tho quality of the nests varies : -cording to 
the situation and extent of the caves, and the 
time at which they are taken. If precured 
before the young are fledged, the nests are of 
the bet kind; if they contain cggs only, they 
are still valuable; but if the young are in the 
nests, or have left them, the whole are then 
nearly worthless, heing dark-coloured, streaked 
with blood, and intermixed with feathers and 
dirt. 

These nests are procurable twice every year ; 
the best are found in deep, damp caves, which, 
if not injured, will continue tu produce inde- 
finitely. It was once thought that the caves 
near the sea-coast were the most productive ; 
but some of the most profitable yet found are 
situated fifty miles in the interior. This fact 
scoms to he against the opinion that the nests 
are composed of the spawn of fish, or of béche- 
de-mer. 

The method of procuring these nests is not 
unattended with danger. Some of the caves 
are so precipitous that no one but those ac- 
customed to the employment from their youth 
can obiain the “nests, being only approachable 
by a perpendicular descent of many hundred 
feet, 5 ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. When 
the mouth of the cave is attained, the perilous 
task of taking the nests must often be performed 
by torchlight, by penetrating into recesses of 
the rock, where the slightest slip would be 
instantly fatal to the adventurers, wlio sec 


* A Chinese weiglit, equal to 1333 lbs. avoirdupois. 


all; and how the forn«r people acquired the 
habit of indulging in it 1 only less singular 
| than their persevering in it. 

They consider the edible bird’s-nest as a 
great stimulant, tonic, and aphrodisiac; but 
its best quality, perhaps, is its beng perfectly 
harmless, The lahour L.stewed to tender it 
fit for the talle 1s enormous: every feather, 
stich, or impurity of any hind is carefully 
removed; and then, after undergoing many 
Waslings and preparations, if is made into a 
soft, dcheious jelly. The sale of birds’-nests is 
a monopoly with all the Governments in whose 
dominions they are found. About two hundred 
aud fifty thousand peculs, at a value of nearly 
four hundred thousand pounds, are annually 
brought to Canton. These come from the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Macassar, and those 
of the Sooloo group. Java alone sends about 
thirty thousand pounds, mostly of the first 
quality. 












‘Lirn Lonp oF TH Houst.—The English term 
“husband” is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
words kus and band, which signify the ‘‘ bond of 
the house ;”’ and it was anciently spelt ‘‘ housc- 
bond,” and continued to be spelt thus in some 
editions of the English Bible atter the introduc- 
tion of printing. A husband, then, is 2 house- 
bond—the bond of a house—that which engirdles 
the fumily into the union of oneness of love. 
Wife and children, and “ stran within the 
gates,” ull their interests and their happiness 
ure encircled in the ‘‘ bouse-bond’s ”’ embrace, 
the objects of his especial care. What a fine 
picture is this of'u husband’s duty, and a family's 
privilege ! ; 

Srantan Matrimony.—The laws of Sparta in 
relution to matrimony were curious, und might 
advantageously be brought into use in the nine- 
teenth century. A man was hable to an action 
for marrying too late, marrying unproperly, and 
{cr not marryive at all. 
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THE COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 


WE intend to enhance the interest of our 
Magazine by a few desultory chapters upon 
dress. We shall not attempt to trace the rise 
and progress of the hat, or discuss the geogra- 


phical distribution of the bonnet, nor otherwise 


enter upun tedious disqnisitions; but simply 
describe, with the aid of illustrations, the cos- 
tumes which obtain in various portions of this 
habitable globe. And in order to show that 
we proceed upon no chronological or geogra- 
phical system, we hasten at once to assist at the 
popular toilette in 

INDIA. 


The costume of the Hindoo woman is peeu- 
liarly becoming. It consists of a long piece of 
silk or cotton tied round the waist, and hanging 


in a graceful manner to the feet; it is atter- | 


wards brought over the body in negligent fold 
under this they cover the bosom with a short 





waistcoat of satia, but wear nc \inen. Their 
long black hair is adorned with jewels and 
wreaths of flowers; their ears are bored in 
many places, and loaded with pearls: a varicty 
of gold chains, strings ot pearl, and precious 
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stones, fall from the neck over the bosom, and 
the arms are covered with bracelets from the 
wrist to the elbow. They also have gold and 
silver chains round the ankles, and abundance 
of rings on their fingers and toes; among the 
former is often a small mirror. They perfume 
their hair with oil of cloves, cinnamon, sandal, 
mogrees, and sweet scented flowers, and those 
who can afford it use the oil or otto of roses, 
they also make use of henna and antimon, 
like most other Eastern nations, to heightcu 
their beauty. 

The costume of the Mohafimedans in India 
s much like that of the Hindoos, especially the 

urban, the long white gown, sash, and shoes ; 
but, in addition, they wear full trousers, usually 

of satin, with gold and silver flowers, and a 

catarra, or short dagger, in their girdle. The 

Mohammedan women adorn themselves with a 

variety of jewels, worn over a close gown of 

muslin, with long sleeves and a short waist; 

silk or satin drawers reach to the ankles, and 
transparent veil covers the head. 

When the Tlindoos and Mohammedans are 
baptised into the Christian faith, the women 
lay aside their Eastern dress, and put on a jacket 
and petticoat; and the men wear as much of 
the Kuropean apparel as they can, with the ex- 
ception of a coat and stockings, which are only 
worn on festivals and days of ceremony. 

The dress of lIyvder Ali, the most formidable 
enemy the English ever met with in the East, 
like that of most of the natives of India, con- 
sisted of a robe of white muslin, with a turban 
of the same. The vest, which is fashioned 
much like the gown ofan European lady, is 
fastened at the body and sleeves by strings ; the 
rest of the robe hangs loosely in folds, so that 
the grandees of India, when they walk, have a 
page to support their train. 

Forhes gives the following description of the 
dress of a Mogul lady :—“ ler drawers of green 
satin, flowered with gold, were seen under a 
chemise of transparent gauze, reaching to her 
slippers, which were richly embroidered. A 
vest of pale blue satin, edged with gold, sat 
close to her shape, which an upper robe of 
striped silver muslin, fall and flowing, displayed 
to great advantage. A nctted veil of crimson 
silk, flowered with silver, fell carelessly over 
her long braided hair, which was combed 
smooth and divided from the forehead, where a 
cluster f jewels was fastened hy striugs of seed 
parl. Her ear-rings were large and handsome 
—the ring worn in her nose, according to our 

idea of orn: ment, less becoming. A necklace, 
in intermingled rows of pearl and gold, covered 
her bosom, and several strings of large pearls were 
suspended from an embroidered girdle set with 
diamonds ; bracelets of gold and coral reached 
from hex wrist to her elbow, golden chains en- 
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circled her ankles, and all her toes and fingers 
were adorned with valuable rings.” 
The silk-net veil of » crimson or purple 





colour, embroidered in silver, which the Mogul 
ladies wear, either to cover the face or to throw 
back over the shoulders as un ornament, 15 
similar to that mentioned in the “Odyssey” as 
being presented by Helen to Telemachus .— 

The beauteous queen, advancing, then displayed 

A shining veul, and thus endearing said 

*“Aecept, dear youth, this monmnent of love, 

Long since in better days by [Telen wove . 

Safe m thy mnother's care the vesture lay, 

To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day.” 

The court of Hyder Ali was the most bril- 
iant of lus time in India. is company af 
comedians was very celebrated, both on account 
of their riches and the beauty as well as the 
harmonious voices of the dayadéres or dancing- 
girls. The dimpled cheeks of these lovely 
creatures are tinged a yellow colour, which, 
though a strange adornment in the eyes of an 
European, is much admired by the Orientals, 
Their black har hangs in flowing tresses to the 
ground. Their dress is always made of fine 
gauze, very richly embroidered with gold, and 
they are covered with jewels. The head, neck, 
ears, breast, arms, fingers, legs, and toes, have 
each their own peculiar ornament, and even the 
nose is adorned with a diamond. Small bells 
‘are frequently used as ornaments by thess fair 


maidens. 
A zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer ia ringing. 


The Sikhs, the most rising people of modern 


2 


India, next come under our observation. Run- 
jeet Singh, their celebrated chief, like Hyder Ali 
fad a great taste for the adornments of fashion, 
and was imitated in his love for fine clothes by 
his whole court, which was in this respect un- 
equalled in all the East. 
he Sikhs wear a small, flat turban, which 

becomes them well, and a short tunic, which 
only descends as far as the knee, leaving the 
rest of the leg exposed. Costly brocades and 
shawls lined with fur are employed by the great 
for these tumcs. The Sikhs wear their hair 
long ; the ladies of the tribe knot it at the crown, 
and throw over the head a robe, which also en- 

velopes the body, and gives them a singular ap- 
pearance. They pull the hair so tight to form 
this knot that the skin of the forehead 1s drawn 
with it, and the eyebrows are considerably re- 

1oved from the visual organs. 

The glowing descriptions in the “ Arabian 
Nights” are not more gorgeous than the reali- 
ies often met within India, 





A scene which took place in the Maharajah’s 
court at Lahore is worthy of description. “The 
hall of audience is built entirely of marble, and 
is the work of the Mogul emperors; part of 
the roof was gorgeously decorated by a pavi- 
lion of silken cloth, studded with jewels, The 


ae 
Maharajah himself wore » necklece, armiects, 
and bracelets of emeralds, some of which were 
verv large ; the nobles likewise displayed upon 
their persons vast quantities of jewels, and all 
the court was habited in yellow, the favourite 
colour of the nation.” 

The neighbours of the Sikhs, the Seindians, 
from religions motives, wear garments of dark 
colour. and form their turbans of tight and 
round folds of cloth. 

The weaving and embroidery of India are 
justly eclebrated, and have been so for many 
ages. ‘Lhe stiffs of Mooltan and Bhawalpo or 
are new interwoven with gold, and frequently 
ofa purple colour; and we read that Aurung- 
gebo had a teat dmed with Masulipatam 
chintzes, fieured with flowers, so natural in 
appearince, and of such vivid colours, that the 
tent resembled a real parterre. 

The muslin drawers worn by the women in 
India are frequently most richly and beautifully 
embroidered with needlework, and some of 
them are of so fine a texture as only tu allow 
of once putting on. Satins and silks are also 
embroidered by the hand, in great quantities. 
One of the garments worn by Aurungzebe is 
described as having been a vest of white deli- 
catcly-flowered satin, adorned with a silk and 
cold embroidery of the finest texture and the 
brichtest colours. 

In this country en as well as women devote 
much time to embroidery ; and it is not unusual 
to sec several of the former seated cross-legeed 
ona mat, employed in a manner that in Europe 
would be considered effeminate, and guite below 
the dignity of the nobler sex. But im India 
the needle does not belong exclusively to women : 
her prerogative is there invaded; and the most 
dclicate patterns of tinted flowers, or muslins fine 
as the spider’s web, are ornamentedin gold and 
silver threads by these industrious workmen. 

With the Birmans many articles of daily use 
as well as of ornament indicate the rank of the 
possessor. The shape of the betel-box, which 
is carried by an attendant after the people of 
distinction; the ear-rings, cap of ceremony, 
horse, furniture, aud even the metal drinking- 
cnp, all indicate the different degrees of society ; 
and woe be to him who assumes the insignia of 
arank to which he has no legitimate right! 

The common dress of aman of distinction 
consists of a tight coat with long sleeves made 
of muslin, or of very fine nankeen, and a silk 
wrapper fastened at the waist. ‘The court-dress 
of the novility is very becoming: it is formed 
of a long robe, either of flowered satin or velvet, 
reaching to the ankles, with an open collar and 
loose sleeves. Over this there is a scarf, or 
flowing mantle, that hangs from the shoulders ; 
and on their heads they wear high caps made 
of velvet, or silk embroidered with flowers, 
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according to the rank of the wearer. Har-rings 
are an indispensable part of the attire. Some 
of them are made of gold tubes about three 


ounchesin Jength, expanding into a ball at the 


lower cnd; others consist of heavy masses of 
gold, the weight of which often drags the ear 
down to the extent of two or three inches. 

The Birman women have their distinguishing 
ornunents as wellas the men. ‘Their hair is 
tied ina bunch at the top of the head, and 
bound round with a fillet, the embroidery and 
jewels of which mark their respective ranks, 
Their dress consists of a shott chemise, and a 
loose jacket with tight sleeves. Round their 
waist they roll a long piece of silk or cloth, 


i . ‘ . 
which reiches to the feet, and sometimes trails 


ee ee ee ee 


on the ground. 

When women of distinction go abroad, they 
put ona scarf or shawl made of silk, which 
they throw round them with much grace and 
elegance, Women in full dress stain the palins 
of their hands and their nails of a red colour, 
and rub their laces with powder of sandal-wood, 
or of a bark culled suazeka. Both men and 
women tnge the edges of their eyelids and 
their teeth with black, which in the latter case 
gives them a disagreeable appevrance. The 
lower class of fetuntes often wear only a single 
garment, like a sheet, which, wrapped round the 
body and tucked in under the arms, descends to 
the ankle. (See the second illustration.)’ 

Men of the working-classes also wear a very 
limited quantity of clothing; 2 mantle or vest 
is, however, highly prized in the cold season. 

Their neighbours, the inhabitants of Siam, 
wear very little clothing, which may, perhaps, 
be accounted for by the excessive heat of the 
climate. People of rank tie 2 piece of calico 
round the waist, and allow it to hang down to 
the knees. The lower classes wear a garment 
that resembles breeches. All have a muslin 
shirt without a collar, and open in front, with 
large loose sleeves, and no wristbands. When 
the weather is cold, they throw a picce of 
painted linen over their shoulders, like a mantle, 
and twist it round their arms. 

The women’s dress is much the same. They 
wrap a cloth round the waist, and Ict the ends 
hang to the ground ; they also cover the neck 
and shoulders, but never wear any ornament 
on the head. They cover their fingers with 
rings, and wear numerous bracelets and im- 
mense ear-rings. All classes have very pointed. 
shoes, but no stockings. 

The king is distinguished by a vest of rich 
brocaded satin, with tight sleeves to the wrist; 
and it is unlawful to wear this dress unless it 
is presented by the sovereign as a mark oi 
favour to a subject. 

The court wear red dresses, and the king a 
eap shaped like a sngar-loaf, surrounded hy a 
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circle of precious stones, and fastened under 
the chin. Officers of rank have coronets of 
gold or silver. In travelling, hats are used ; 
but in general no covering is worn on the head. 
The hair is very thick, and both sexes cut it 
quite short to the cars; the women make it 
stand up straight from the head. Beards are 
never worn in Siam. 


MY BROTHER TOM. 
BY PATIENCE PRICE. 


THERE was a teought of naming him Isaac ; 
at least, that was my mother’s thought when 
Tom was born, for he was the child of her old 
age. But my father would not listen to it; and 
so he was christened Thomas, 

There were before him six of us, myself the 
eldest-—Miss Price by courtesy, and of the same 
name still, for no one has thought of changing 
my patronymic. I am now aged—but no 
matter; while there is life there is hope, and 1 
can boast the experience of fonr married 
women and one married man. I will not 
anticipate, but begin at the beginning. It is 
of Tom that I am to speak, and not of myself; 
and if my own story comes out incidentally, I 
hope to be acquitted of egotism. Sure 1 am 
that I have been so Thomased all my life that 1 
am not quite sure of my own identity. 

When Tom was born, there was great. re- 
joicing. For a short time there was also great 
contention ; for my four youny sisters and | 
clamoured which should hold the baby. Mother 
settled the dispute, and, to my intinite com- 
placency, said, “ Let Patience have him ; she is 
the eldest.” Short-sighted child that 1 was, I 
was delighted at this decision. Iam older and 
wiser now. With what importance cid I then 
assert my right and prerogative! Nobody could 
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frocks should be “let out,” if the baby ever 
gave me an opportunity, and that the nest 
should be of greater longitude. Why not? [ 
was in my fifteenth year. It is wonderful how 
in some respects brother Tom brought me 
forward; and if in others he has kept me back, 
perhaps that is only compensatory justice. 

My father died when ‘lom was four years old. 
Poor little Tom ! he was very tond of him, and 
showed « knowledge and « feeling quite beyond 
his years in his lamentations. Mother was 
inconsolable and helpless, and ‘Tom was fastened 
on me more closely than ever. I was only 
sixteen, but seemed u woman grown, so much. 
had household cares and duties brought me 
forward. 1 was the admiration of all our 
friends, and was pointed out as the model 
daughter. Such indeed I was; but if there 
had been less model in me, my imother would 
have more wisely shaped herself, and my sisters 
would not have been quite so useless. I tried to 
direct them. ‘They rebelled. Ll appealed to my 
mother, and she said, “ You are a dear good 
girl, Patience, and it is cnasier for you to do ail 
than to ask them.” They felt the rebuke, and 
I the praise; and, while they tried to do more, 
I strove to anticipate them. So at cighteen I 
was housekeeper in fact, and my mother only 
my police-force, m last resort, to quell rebellions. 
It was all on aceount of brother ‘Tom, for he 
had placed me in my dangerous elevation. 

As Tom grew to bovhood, he became the 
apple of my eye, and the pride of my life. No 
lad in the neighbourhood was better dressed. 
While my sisters slept, and my mother dozed 
aud wondered, my frocks, scarce worn, were 
transformed into fancy costumes for httle Tom. 
Oftentimes I serimped a pattern, or bouglit just 
a little more, to fit him out in a jacket or sack 
of brilliant colours. I was delighted when the 


hold the baby but mother and I. ‘The young | little rorue said, “ All Patty’s frocks made of a 


tyrant soon learned to tolerate no one else, and 
he grew to us like a fixture. To his mother he 
clung from necessity; to me for reereation. 
He crowed and shouted with delight at my 
appearance, and gave his first tokens of ap- 
preciativeness by putting out his arms to me. 
f was in extasy. lt was delight—triumph ; 
and in the first magnificent feeling of womanly 
consequence, 1 twisted up my hair and put in a 
comb. 

“Bless me!” cried my father, “how like an 
ald woman cut a ae 

“Indeed,” said my mother, “ Patience ss quite 
a@ woman, and 1 should not know what to do 
without her.” 

“\sumph !” said my futher; but his eye 
caught the reflection of a grey hair or two in 
_ the mirror opposite, and he said no more—if 
saying “jiumph!” be saying anything. And I 
inwardly resolved that the tucks in my present 


bit of mine!” That idea grew with him. He 
thought—bless the man! he thinks now—that I 
and mine, soul, body, and wardrobe, are part of 
hun and his ! 

Young friends began to cluster about the 
house. ‘There were five Miss Prices, and it 
would have been misprision of treason against 
Cupid if no man called on them. Young lady- 
friends of my sisters brought their brothers, 
then the brothers came of themselves, and then 
their friends came with them. In our bloom 
we were quite the fashion. We were pretty and 
well bred, accomplished, and not very poor. In 
a word, we were respectable. And my eldest 
brother William, he had his friends too. So, 
on the whole, in our set we were quite the 
fashion. 

We! I had forgotten. acy, I should say 
—for where was I? Overshadowed by Tom— 
brother Tom—dear brother Tom! At eight 
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years of. age he would not go to sleep unless 
some one satin hisroom. Sisters had company. 


The aid, like all housemaids, was adways 
out, Mother was busy. “Couldn't I just sit 
in his room and draw up his day’s renta, or sew 


n iets on to-morrow’s trousers?” I could 
just do nothing else. The company was always 
siaters’, And Tom waked up and cried so. It 
was croup, or carache, or colic, or cholera 
morbus, or terror, or—no matter what. Sister 
Patience was tlic catholicon, the panacea, the 
anodyne. The othors always asked, “ How can 

ou him cry so?” It was os if I alone 

ad the key of his vocal organs, and the charge 
of grand pacificator. Our guests must not hear 
his noise; but nobody thought cf anyone’s 


quelling the riot except Patience. All fell on | 


poor me! And this was in part the reversion 
of my mother’s praise— Patience is the cldest. 
Patience is quite a woman.” I submitted, and 
looked forward with hope. 

IT waked from my dream to hear that sister 
Carry was to be married! She was the next 
eldest, and had fairly, or rather unfairly, stolen 
my turn. Thomas—dear brother Tom—con- 
soled me. “You vou™ te and get marned, 
und go away to leave us, will you, sister Patty?” 
And mother, with a sigh, said, “No, Tommy, 
sister Patty is too good a daughter. We could 
not live without her.” There was a half tear 
in mother’s eye, and a whole one in my own. 
It was not that J wanted to be married. Oh, 
no! Butany other servant who had been so long 
m the family would have been trusted with the 
secret before quite all the arrangements were 
determined on. However, I had some solace. 
Caroline grew affectionate. There were worlds 
to do, and sister Patience—dear sister Patty— 
was quite in request. She helped to get up 
various dresses, and even Tom was a little taken 
off her hands. I must say, however, that th 

lected him. His hair was not half seabed 
his jackets got all out at elbows; and, to 
made him sick with cake; and 
Theld him on my knees in the nursery, while 
my sister Caroline promised to love, honour, 
and ghey at the church. They were all so 
sorry! “But then,” they said, “nobody could 
ae of Tom but sister, and they were 
he would be sick.” Why didn't they 
prevent it P 

Apoed not dwell on collateral matters. All 

wie marred, brother Will bringing up the rear 


aa, 1 snean Tom. He grew up toa 
fee ly 1 ani became eee obsolete 
Fey ies on or ] 
ber inias deeaide, and the pe demands of 
baker's owe of aunts and consins. In the 
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| £ only mention them in vindication of my boagt 


hefore spoken, that I have the experience 6 
four married women and one married man. 

Now came Tom’s youth, and now came my 
hardest trials. Four young married sisters an 
a brother kept open house for him, Sister 
Patience dropped in upon them with their 
mother in a sociable way. Brother Tom was 
the Mercury foreach. He sang at their youn 
parties, and turned over the pages for musica 
misses. Sister Patience never was asked, for 
sey a“ eta she would not come.” How they 

new without asking is 2 my to my powers 

of divination. Sister Palen ceier would get 

married—for who could take care of Tom? 

Mother could “ visit round,” or keep house very 

comfortably alone—but poor Tom! They were 

horrified on his account, mother and all. And 

sister “ was really getting old; she never liked 
society, and she could not begin now.” 

Heigh-ho! “I found I had raised a brother 
for my sisters, I was always his favourite— 
when he was sick; I was his dear sister—when 
there was a vest to embroider; I was his angel 
—on slippers and watch-cases ; his divinity— 
when he needed a new dozen of shirts. 
the others found him such a delightful stop-gap 
when their husbands were morose or busy, an 
would not go out, so uscful in summer picnics 
and winter parties, so capital a hand to fight 
up to the box-office for star-tickets, that mother 
and poor I had no knowledge of him except to. 
keep his wardrobe in order ; and that all ‘fell an 
me. Mother declared that Patience always was 
such an assistance to her! And to think that 
Tom has the assurance to offer me a shilling’s 
worth of entertainment at some wandering 
lecturer’s levee once every winter, and, becatse 
ee Seolee ate ee f civility, goes away 
and declares that he would gladly wait on me 
out, but I prefer to be at home mo 
“She is so good and daughter-like!” 
there ever such kind appreciation ! 

I cannot understand where the man sp 
his evenings—all his evenings. I know tha! 
portion of them are spent at his sisters’ ; | 
where does he wind upP He is meh 
a phi onom ant pone ain a ight, 

clo r, his very impe me) 
dreadfully ofc sages he js 9 gteh 
invalid, my brother Tom. never his 
appetite in the morning, except when.’ 
manage to get up something wacgmiig 
ema 3 ie He frequently 
bring him 9 cup of 
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has attempted business, but is always driven 
back cans ir mr Indeed, the very thought 
seems to throw him into a fever. 

My mother is as anxious as Iam. She en 
Tom is the stay of the house, now that the 
others are all oe (I am only a parenthesis, 
and can be dropped out.) Indeed, he does 
furnish us with occupation—mother with sighs, 
and wonders, and ejaculations; and me with 
labour, from morn till dewy eve, and so on till 
midnight. Sometising it ways to be said, or 
feared, or hoped for Tom. That is mother’s 
Wikia I have her to cheer, and Tom to 
abourfor. I could wish that he were a thought 
more grateful and considerate; but mother says 
that all men are like him, and that they feel 
more than they express. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped they do. 

here is an end to patience, and [ fear some- 
times Tom will make an end of me. He can- 
not pack his trunk. He cannot even hang up 
his coat. He does not so much as put away his 
tonsonal apparatus. He drops his garments, 
pocket furniture, his books, papers, pencils 
—everything but his loose change—all over 
the house, and for whatever he wants raises a 
me and cry like Giant Grim for us supper 
borrows all the money I have, and antici- 
pates mother’ssemi-annual dividend. He dines 
out on a sovereign, wines and cigars ingluded, 
and mother economises a half-crown 6n her 
mar and treats herself to “a tea dinner.” 
All his shirts must be made in the house, and 
may eyes ache over the fine stitches. Mother 
says that what it would cost to Make them fit 
for Tom’s wear is an item in housekeeping, and 
must be saved. That is true, and 1 submit. 
Bat I overheard him say the other day to a 
friend who sametimes calls to take him out, 
when he might chance to stay at home, that if 
he (the frend) could find cigars fit to smoke 
for @ guinea a pound, “it was an object.” He 
(brother Tom) could find none under thirty 
shillings. And I am sure he smokes a box in 
a week—I meanamonth. And is not eighteen 
founds a year @ pretty item to burn up? say, 
amma! And must we eat cold mutton and 
| és, and turn the 
eds, and alter the 
t&ina, and buy our frocks off the same piece 
he shige td may make her a new body, an 
Dao derve, t he may figure at the West end, 
if abou 0 people? Must I make 
rta to find him in smoke for a quarter P 
we do the shabby-genteel to keep him in 
‘suppers, and not save enough in a year 
Ve him extras for a month P—and, after ail, 
he Se “ushamed of ourappearance!” O Tom, 
Hg aye ie ge bat money ae 
‘worse than dear with a vengeance 
And yet’ love the fellow ! 
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It is wonderful the troops of friends he has, 
and the hopes he entertains from them. He is 
ite a in a small way; a patron of 
the fine arts. His portrait is extant in as many 
forms as a popular preacher’s—all presents ; first 
attempts of aspiring genius, presented with 
compliments, but costing each, in the long 
more than a miniatare by the most cele rated 
artist of your acquaintance, dear Mr. Editor. 
He is always “forced by position” to take 
boxes at benefits, and figures in complimentary 
committees. Such very neat presents as he 
receives from various people! And so many, 
many times he has been esoumteae | The 
brides all say he has such a delicate taste in his 
resents on such occasions! My bonnet has 
n altered the third time after the fashion- 
lates of ‘‘La Follet”—and by my own fingers ! 

did intend to put new material in the last 
time, but dear brother Tom had a wedding-tour 
to make. He couldn’t be mean. He did not 
want to go, and he told meso when he borrowed 
my last sovereign, and mother’s too. “Dear 
Patty,” he said, “I wish I was out of it. My 
friend offers to pay all the expenses ; but that 
would be small in me to wag, he know.” 
So off he went. I did keep a reserve 
fund, ot which he knew nothing ; but a tailor’s 
bill came in, of his, while he was gone, and 
swept the last corner of my mounaie, I 
did not want mother to hear of it, so paid it, 
and said nothing. 

People say if is all our own fault~—mother’s 
and mine—that we have spoiled him ; bat his 
younger sisters and their set need not make him 
| such extravagant Christmas and New Year's 

presenta, They know he will not be outdone, 
though his mother and I go naked for it. If he 
| is spoiled, how is he to be unspoiled P—that’s 
what I would like to know; and what aw I to 
do? Do tell me, dear Editor; for in a few 
| months or years more I shall be a ruined 
spinster. He has even now begun his ap- 
roaches to induce mother to mortgage 
ouse, which she holds in her own right, that 
he may “ go into business.” Business, indeed, 
| it will be! I shall have to take up his notes 
for him, for anything harder to draw than an 
ee ill certainly make him hopelessly 
sick. 
P. S.—Tom is to be married! 

Lier fe tc 
mother, 
served me as all the rest 
combined to entertain mother 
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reparations. ‘Tom says he will give me a 
lowe aslong he lives. Will he, indeed? And WONDERFUL CHILDREN. 


am Ito be Aunt Tattied quite into my grave 
by a troop of new-comers? Am I to hold the 
babies while my new sister receives her guests P 
Am I to take care of 'Tom’s wardrobe whule he 
and his bride are spending evenings out? O 
Tom, dear brother Tom ! 

Shall I submit? What else can I do? 

Srconp P. S.—I am to be married ! 

A widower, with ten children, has proposed, 
and I have accepted him. That is about the 
number I should have been entitled to if I had 
married at the proper time, instead of being 
brother Thomased into a nonentity. I would 
not accept any man if he had one child Jess, for 
ten is the very least number that will give me 
a title to stay at home and mind mv own 
business. The eare of my sia sisters’ and 
brothers’ families threatens to be quite too 
onerous: and since ‘fom turns me ont of 
my own house—-fairly and properly mine—and 
then coolly offers me, with great condescen- 
sion, 2 part of my own, ‘as long as I live,” it is 
high time I sought amore permanent establish- 
ment. 

Thomas is highly indignant. Even the girl 
in the kitchen declares against my marrying a 
“widow man.” Mv mother begs ine, on account 
of “poor Tom,” to think better of it. Poor 
Yom, indeed! Where is poor Patience? H 
the boy will get married, lis wife may take care 
of him, and | wish her joy of it. 

Here end the confessions of a maiden sister ; 
for, before this appears in print, Miss Price 
will be no more. I ought, perhaps, to go back 
und correct the doubts at the beginning of my 
confessions ; but no inatter. I might harmonise 
some apparent incongruilies ; but they are no 
matter cither. The thing, as it stands, is a sort 
of a diary, which Miss Price leaves as a legacy 
to the mothers of our land, to warn them againsi 
patting and wheedhng girls of domestic incli- 
nations into old-maid nurses of brother Toms. 
Let the boy creaturcs learn to take care of 
themselves! 

But then, after all, I do hope, when my 
gon is born, that his ten eldest sisters and 
brothers will be kind to him! 





CHILDREN may teach us one blessed, one en”i- 
able art—the art of being easily happy. Kind 
Nature has given to them that useful power of 
accommodation to circumstances which compsn- 
sates for so many external disadvantages; and it 
is only by injudicious management that it is lost. 
Give him but a moderate portion of food and 
kindness, aud the peasant’s child is more happy 
than the duke’s. Free from artificial wants, un- 
satiated by indulgence, all nature ministers to 
his pleasures; he can carve out felicity trom a 
bit of hazel twig, or fish for it successfully in a 
puddle. 


Ir is a curious fact that in the present times 
we have none of those precocious prodigies so 
numerous in the olden time. It seems to have 
been one of the peculiar privileges of the wisdom 
of our ancestors to produce those infant miracles 
of learning and science, the “admirable Crich- 
tons” of the nursery, who studied in cradles 
and lectured from go-carts. ‘1 was not,” says 
the quaint but most amusing Mr. Evelyn, 
“initiated into any rudiments /:// I was four 
years old; and then one frmr taught us «i the 
church-door of Wotton!” This—“7ili I was 
four years old”—marks his conviction of his 
own backwardness, in comparing himself with 
other children of his age and times; but it was 
more particularly in reference to the superior 
wit, talent, and learning of his own son, at that 
early period of his brief existence, who was, to 
use his afilicted father’s words, “a prodigy for 
wit and understanding.” <A prodigy, indeed! 
for, “at two years and a half old, he conld 
perfectly read any of the English, French, Latin, 
and Gothic characters, pronouncing the three 
first languages exactly,” &c. &e. 

The termination of this most short, splendid, 
and unnatural career is worth remarking : “ He 
died,” says Evelyn, “at five years, after six fits 
of quartan ague, with which it pleased God to 
visit him; though, in my opinion, he was suffo- 
cated by the women and maids who tended him, 
and covered him too hot with blankets, as he 
lay in acradle, near an ercessive hot fire (in a 
guartan fever)! I suffered him to be opened, 
when they found he was what is vulgarly called 
livergrown!” What a picture! what a history 
of the times, the state of science, and the wisdom 
of our ancestors! In the first instance, the 
attributing an infliction to the Divine visitation, 
which was, at the same time, assignable to 
vulgar nursery-maids and hot blankets. In the 
next, the vain father not perceiving that the 
genius of his child was but disease, and his 
supernatural intelligence only the unnatnral 
development of faculties, most probably pro- 
duced by mal-organisation, which the style of 
his rearing and education was so calculated to 
confirm. ‘Before his fifth year, he had not 
only skill to read most written hands, but to 
decline all nouns, conjugate thie verbs, regular 
and irregular, learned out ‘Duerilis, got by 
heart almost the entire vocabulary of Latin and 
French primitives, could make congruous syntax, 
turn Finglish into Latin, construe and prove 
what he had read, knew the government and 
use of relatives, verbs, substantives, ellipses, and 
many figures and tropes, and made a consider- 
able progress in Comonius’s ‘Janua,’ and had 
a strong passion for Greek.” 


This is too frightful—it makes one shudde 


THE MANY CAN ALWAYS HELP ONE. 


{o transcribe it. Such, however, was the edu- 
cation by which an accomplished and really 
knowing parent—knowing for the age in which 
he hved—hesitated not to hurry his wondertul 
child to an untimely grave. 

Sach, however, were the times when learning 
was dcarly prized, and knowledge little diffused ; 
when monastic universities, founded by the 
Church, through the influence of its royal and 
noble dependents, were the sole depositorics of 
the little that was known worth the labour of 
acquiring ; and when the most learned of the 
community had ley solid practical information 
than the operative mechanics of the present day. 
Such were the times when plague, pestilence, 
and famine were events of ordinary occurrence ; 
when corruption in morals and baseness in 
polities flourished, even to the extent of sur- 
rounding a king at the altar of his God with 
the ministers of his vices, and converting the 
“brightest” and the “wisest” into the worst 
and meanest of mankind. ‘These were tlic tines 
of the most brutal ignorance in the people, and 
the greatest profligacy in the nobility ; and these 
were the times that produced such learned little 
prodigies as young Evelyn, under a system of 
education calculated to make such prodigies ; 
but not to form citizens for a free state, nor 
legislators for a great nation. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities 
of this poor child, to have made such a progress 
in the learned languages at five years old he 
must have heen the object and victim of a very 
laborious system of study, all applied to the 
exercise of his memory. He must, therefore, 
have submitted to close confinement in warm 
rooms, to the privation of sir and exercise, and | 
to a sedentary and cramped position; and he 
was probably much injured by the gross habit 
of eating and the want of personal purity so 
remarkable in an age when meat was devoured. 
three or four times a day, even by the most 
dainty, and when general ablutions were resorted 
to more as a remedy than a daily habit. 

The overworking of the brainat the expense of 
all the other functions must also have had a fatal 
effect even on children of robust temperaments ; 
and the Indian practice of flinging their offspring 
into the sea to sink or swiin, as strength or 
feebleness decided, was humanity and civilisation 
to the system pursued in times quoted with such 
approbation—a system by which infant intelli- 
gence was tortured into intcllectual precocity, 
and hurried to an*early tomb under the precipi- 
tating concurrences of “maids, women, hot 
blankets, and excessive hot fires.” 

What is most notable in all this is that Mr. 
Evelyn, the father of the unfortunate infant, 
was one of the cleverest and most advanced men 
of his time, and*much celebrated for his trans- 
lation of, and his essay prefixed to, the “ Golden 
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Book” of St. Chrysostom, “concerning the 
Education of Children.”—Lapy Monean. 








THE MANY CAN ALWAYS HELP ONE. 
4 SONG. 


Somy sayings are censured because they are 
false, 
Some ara valued because they are old, 
But there’s one for its truth that most truly 
deserves 
To be written in letters of gold. 
That this is the case I've no doubt you'll agree 
With the singer before he is done— 
** "Vis little for many that one man can do, 
But the many can always help one.” 


Onr health may be jolly, and all may seem 
well, ; 
Our prospects be cheerful and bright, 
But blights fall in summer, and health may 
decay, 

While our prospects grow dark as the night. 
*Tis then that the truth of the saying is seen, 
When the good that it teaches is done— 

‘© Tis little for many that one man can do, 
But the many can always help one.” 


Then as to misfortune we’re all of us prone 
(To deny it but few will presume)— 
Since prudence and care will not always pre- 
vent 
Thea, proach of dread poverty’s doom— 
As we know not how soon we assistance may 
need, 
Let our duty be readily done : 
‘* Tis little for many that one man can do, 
But the many can always help one.” 


M. F. W. 





THe Pzn.—No article so simple, perhaps no 
thing at all, confers so many benefits to society, 
or adds so much to the happiness of mankind. 
It enables the wise to bequeath wisdom more 

recious than gold to posterity. The good can 
by its means speak to the senses, soothe the 
rugged spirit, and pour balm into the wounded 
mind. aily it refreshes and enlightens the 
minds of milhons; and, not the leaat of its virtues, 
it enables friends to hold sweet converse, to ex- 
change ideas, indulge in the courtesies of civilised 
existence, and add to each other's happiness 
though widely separate. Nations may go on 
erecting statues to their warriors and states- 
men; but there are many who receive the honour 
far less deserving of it than the man who firet 
ent a quill, or even than the man who instituted 
the penny postage. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Her ror THE T'orK.—Written by J. St. 
Clement, composed by J. T. Cooper. London: 
Sheppard, Newgate-street.—In the old days of 


Greek and Hebrew history, and later in the 
times of chivalry, the song was inseparable 
from the sword. Legions went to battle 
chanting hymns of war; and when they came 
from battle were met by bands of virgins, who, 
with cymbal, and tabor, and their own more 
musical voices, proclaimed the bravery and the 
victories of the soldiers. Much as we admire, 
however, the picture which the mere imagina- 
tion of such a scene presents, we by no means 
recomthend its revival to our fair readers; 
such an exhibition of female patriotism would 
be more calculated, perhaps, to astonish than to 
gratify our gallant warriors upon their arrival 
at the depét of the South-Western Railway. 
Nevertheless, we think it their decided duty 
{the ladies’, we mean) to sing patriotic songs 
yn the parlour, and recommend “ Help for thie 
Turk” as a very good song tu begin with. Both 
words and music are stirring; it is, in fact, a 
-capital song. 


eS LE 


Tue Lampricgutee.—Under this odd title a 
work of fiction lately appeared in America, and 
has created quite a ‘‘sensation.” It has been 
republished in England, in cheap form, and is 
certainly an excellent story—pgraphic, original, 
and deeply interesting. It has, besides, the ad- 
vantage of being ‘‘a story with a moral,” 
pathetically told; and gives us the most un- 
varnished idea of society in America we have yet 
obtained. That the work will be received here 
with at least great favour, therefore, we have no 
doubt. 

Frencn SurGery.—The following anecdote 
18 told of Bir Astley Cooper. On visiting the 
French capital, he was asked by the surgeon 
en chef of the Empire how many times he had 
verformed a certain wonderful feat in surgery. 

e replied that he had performed the operation 
thirteen times. ‘‘Ah, but, Monsieur, I have 
done him one hundred and sixty time. How 
many time did you save his life P’’ continued the 
eurious Frenchman, after he looked into the 
blank amazement of Sir Astley’s face. ‘*I,” said 
the Englishman, “saved eleven out of the 

irteen, Jiow many did you save out of one 
handred and sixty?” ‘Ah, Monsieur, I lose 
dem all ; but de operation was very brilliante.” 

“*T was travelling,” says M. Blaze,“ ina dili- 
gence. At the pace where we changed horses, I 
saw s good-looking poudie dog (chien caniche), 
which came to the coach-door, and sat upon its 
two hind logs, with the air of one begging for 
something. ‘Give hima sou,’ said the postilion 
to me, ‘and you will see what he will do with it.’ 
I threw to him the coin; he picked it up, ran to 
the baker’s, and brought back a piece of bread, 
which he ate. The dog had belonyed to a poor 
dlind man, pen Heapete he had no master, and 
begged alms on his own account.” 









NEW MUSIC.—COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 





Cookery, Pickling, und Preserbing. 


To CottaR Bezr.—Choose the thin end of the 
flank of fine mellow beef, but not too fat; lay it 
in a dish with salt and saltpetre, turn and rub it 
every day for a week, and keepit cool. Take 
out all the bone and gristle, remove the skin of 
the inside part, and cover it thickly with the 
following seasoning, chopped small: a large 
handful of parsley, the same of sage, some thyme, 
marjoram, pepper, salt, and allspice. Roll the 
meat up as tight as possible, bind it in a cloth 
with tape, and boil gently for seven or eight 
hours. Put the beef under a weight while hot, 
without unfastcning the cloth; the shape will 
then be oval. 


Ham Toast.—A quarter of a pound of ham, 
minced fine, the yolk of an egg, 8 table-spoonful 
of cream, and a little good gravy, seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Boil all together. Have ready 
some toast, and pour upon it; cover it with fine 
bread, and brown it nicely. 

Sea-Karu.—Cut out the black part of the 
roots, well wash them, and tie them together 
about six in a bundle. Boil as asparagus, and 
serve in the same manner, with a toast under, 
and melted butter or cream sauce. 

Potato-Snow.—Pick out the whitest potatoes, 
put them in cold water; when they begin to 
crack, strain and put them in a clean stewpan 
before the fire, till they are quite dry and fall to 
pieces; then rub them through a wire-sieve on 
the dish they ure to be served in, and do not 
disturb them afterwards. 

Lossrrr Savck.—Pound the coral, pour on it 
two spoonfuls of gravy; stew it with some melted 
butter, and then putin the meat of the lobster. 
Let the whole boil up once, and add a little 
lemon-juice, 

A Goop Saucz ror Srxaks.—Pound fine one 
ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of allspice, 
an ounce of salt, half an ounce of grated horse- 
radish, and the same quantity of shalots carefully 
picked. Put these ingredients into a pint of 
mushroom ketchup or walnut-pickle, and let them 
stand for a fortnight; when it muy be strained 
and bottled. Either pour the sauce over the 
steaks or mix a little in the gravy. 

Oxrorp Puppinc.—Halt a pound of grated 
bread, halt a pound of currants, six eggs, a little 
nutmeg, three quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Mix together, and boil one hour. 

Britiso Cuarzt.—Mix well a quart of cider 
with an equal quantity ot port wine, and add two 
ounces of French brandy ; fine down, and bottle 
at the end of five weeks, A most excellent wine 
is the result. 

PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES IN WinE.—Put a 
quantity of fine large strawberries into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and strew in three large spoon- 
fuls of fine sugar; fill up with Madeira wine, or 
sherry. 

Saco Punprna.—Boil a quart of new milk 
with five or six spoonfuls of sago, with lemon. 
peel, cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar. Mix with 
our eggs, put a paste round the dish, and bake in 
a slow oven. 


WIT AND WISDOM.—THINGS WORTIL KNOWING. 
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Bit und GMlisdom. 


Tho following js the conclusion of a conversa- 
tion between two high-spirited Irishwomen, who 
were enjoying a ** dudeen’”’ together :—‘‘ Bother 
the Reform Bill, Judy,’’ said the lady in the 
variegated petticoat; “what good has it doue 
us?” ‘Devil a bit, that E know of, darlint,” 
said the heroine in the military jacket. ‘‘ You’ve 
just guessed it, sure; myself is:the one that got 
nothing at all, at all, by the 2eform Bill; but by 
the cholera I got seven goed yards of jlunnel.” 
*¢ True enough, aa the cholera’s the thing ; 
and, with the blessing of God, we'll have it again 
this saison.” 

A common councilman’s wife, who had been 
his servant, paying her daughter a visit at school, 
and inquiring what progress she had made in 
her education, the governess answered, ‘‘ Pretty 
good, madam. Miss is very attentive; if she 
wants anything, itis a capucity; but for that defi- 
ciency, you know, we must not blameher.” ‘No, 
madam,” replied the mother ; ‘‘ but I blame you 
for not having mentioned it before, for her father, 
thank God! can afford his daughter a capacity ; 
and I beg she may have one immediately, cost 
what it may.’’ 

A lady consulted St. Francis of Sales on the 
lawfulness of using rouge. ‘* Why,’ said he, 
“*some pious men object to it; others see po 
harm in it; but tor my part, I hold # middie 
course, and allow you to wear it on one cheek.” 

It is not poverty so much as pretence that 
harasses a ruined man—the struggle between a 
proud mind and an empty purse—the keeping 
up a hollow show that must soon come to an 
end. Have the courage to appear poor, and jou 
disarm poverty of its sbarpest sting. 

Acts who commend themselves command 
others. 


A horsedealer had a son, who, being a lad of 


Spirit, proposed as a novel experiment, to open 
a stable ou the principle of honest dealing; but 
the father, prudent man! discouraged the idea, 
remarking that “ he disliked speculation.” 

An American paper states that a minister bap- 
tising some negroes in the Missouri, having 
allowed a fat negress to slip through his fingers 
into deep water, where she was drowned, ex- 
claimed with great sang froid, ‘“There’s one 
gone to glory! Fetch another !’” 

Egotism is a horse that never tires. 

Lawyers are like nutcrackers; if you come 
between them, they are sure to make you come 
out of your shell. 

We are not more ingenious in searching out 
bad motives for good actions when performed by 
others, than good motives for bad actions when 
performed by ourselves. 

Were gruinblers against fate fairly to compute 
the hours whichghey pass in ease and pleasure, 
they would be found tar to exceed those which 
are apent in pain, either of mind or body. 

A good name will wear out; a bad name may 
be turned; but a nick name lasts for ever. 

No man ever offended his consciente, but, first 
or last, it was revenged upon him for it. 

The vine bears three kind of grapes: the first, 
pleasure; the second, vice; the third, repent- 


Chings Horth Rnoling. 


{ (Frowrer Ports ror Rooms.—Fill a pot with 
coarse moss of any kind, in the same manner 
as it would be filled with earth, and place a cut- 
ting or a seed in this moss: it will succeed acmi- 
rably, especially with plants destined to ornament 
ae drawing-room. In auch a situation, plants 
grown io moss will thrive better than in garden 
mould, and possess the very great advantage of 
not causing dirt, by the earth washing out of 
them when watered. For transportation, plants 
rooted in moss are said to be better adapted, on 
account of their lightness. The explanation of 
the practice seems to be this: that moss rammed 
into a pot, and subjected to continual watering, 
is soon brought into a state of decomposition, 
when it becomes a very pure vegetable mould; 
and it is well known that very pure vegetable 
mould is the most proper of all muterials for the 
growth of almost all kinds of plants. The moss 
would also not retain more moisture than pre- 
cisely the quantity best adapted to the absorbent 

owers of the root, acondition which can scarcely 
Bs obtained, with any certaimty, by the use of 
earth, 


To Wasu anp CLEAN GLoves.—Wash them 
in soap and water till the dirt is got out, then 
stretch them on wooden bands, or pull them out 
in their proper shape. Never wring them, as 
that puts them out of form, and makes them 
shrink ; put them one upon another and press 
the water out. Then rub the following mixture 
over the outside of the gloves :—If wanted quite 
yellow, take yellow ochre; if quite white, pipe- 
clay ; if between the two, mix a little of euch 
together. By proper mixture of these uny shade 
may be produced. Mux the colour with beer or 
vinegar. Let them dry gradually, not too near 
the fire, nor in too hot a sun; when thev are 
about half dried, rub them well, and stretch them 
out tu keep them from shrinking, and to soften 
them, When they are well rubbed and dried, 
take a small cane and beat them, then brush 
them ; when thia is done, iron themrather warm, 
with a piece of paper over them, but do not let 
the iron be too hot, 


To Improve Tea.—M. Soyer recommends 
housekeepers to place the teapot with the dry 
tea in it upon the hob for a little while before 
making. This plan certainly improves both 
strengih and flavour. Hain-water, when pure, 
is the best for making all infusions, including tea, 
of course; since the solvent powers of water are 
great in proportion to its treedom from earthy 
Baits. 


AN Excrriient Cosuetic.—An infusion of 
horseradish in cold milk. 


A Natura DentiFricz.—The common straw: 
berry is a natural dentifrice; andits juice, without 
any preparation, dissolves the calcareous incrus- 
tations of the teeth, and renders the breath sweet 
avd agrecable. 


To Prevent tar Swoxme or a Lawp.—Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry well before 
you use it; it will then burn sweet and pleasant 
and amply compensate for the trifling trouble of 
preparing it. 
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obtaining one of the piiyed annually distributed by the 
Proprictors; for partaculurs respecting which, see the 
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THE PRIZES. 


For notice concerning the Prizes, our readers 
are referred to the wrapper. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


In order to give competitors ample time to 
mature their Essays, we now announce the sub- 
ject. of the second Prizo Composition of the 
present volume, ‘Tae Riauts or Women,” 
treated with especial reference to the American 
movement, which aims to obtain for women 
admission to the professions of law, medicine, 
the church, &c. &c., and their participation 
in political and senatorial privileges. Essays 
on this subject must be sent in before the 15th 
of June. 


Motives to Correspondents. 


*,* Almost every post brings us communica- 
tions applauding the continued improvement of 
our little Magazine. If hitherto we have not 
noticed them, our subscribers are assured thet 
we are none the less gratified or grateful; and 
they will perceive from the present number that 
we are striving to win @ continuation of those 
encomiums they so plentifully shower upon our 
efforts. It is our resolution to make the 
Magazine, by sure and swift degrees, the hand- 
somest, the most entertaining, and the most 
useful that ever was placed before the public at 
such ae price; if, indeed, the present number 
does not already warrant us in claiming that 
distinction for the EnGLIs#Woman’s Doxwgstric 
MAGAZINE. 

Many F.—Sevaral depilatories are sold at the 
hairdressers, but we will not venture to recom- 
mend any, from the destructive effect they 
generally produce upon the skin. 

Y. W. Z.—Perhaps some one of our cor- 
respondents is able to supply Y. W. Z. witha 
receipt for razor-paste ; also, to make ale “ clear 
and lively.” 

A. A—wN (Haslingden, near Mancheater) has 
sent us eight cheques of the second volume, and 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


four of the first volume, which relate only to 
the watches, already distributed. ‘The latter 
eheques, therefore, ure now valueless. To ob- 
tain a chance for a gold chain, our subscriber 
must forward the other four cheques of the 
second volume; which are printed in the num- 
bers of January, February, March, and April, 
of the present year. 


M. M. D. is thanked for her very compli- 
mentary lines, which, however, it would be 
scarcely modest to insert. 


F. K. D.—Your verses ‘ To my Baby asleep” 
are very feeling, but from errors of construction 
we are compelled to decline them. 


P. P.—To be candid, it is by no means exe 
cellent. 

Mary M.—With a few corrections, the song 
is inserted. for the sake of its heartiness and ite 
usefulness. The articles you name were chiefly 
sae the pens of Grace Greenwood and Fauny 

ern. 


Maria M. L.’s verses have so genuine a ring, 
that we are loth to print them disfigured by a few 
smal] faults. If Magra M. L. will favour us with 
her private address, we shall be happy to point 
out those few errors, and to receive the poem 
amended. 


H.8.—Your poem betrays originality and a 
cultivated ear. Like the above, however, we do 
nut print it, because, being so good, it might 
easily bo made to read so much better. If 
H. 8S. will also oblige us with her address, we 
will gludly communicate our opinion and advice 
in detail. We have never received, in one day, 
two poems which promise go fairly as those of 
H. S.and Makra M. L. 


UW. LP. is already answered privately. 


, ae InQurkER.—Tho marriage would be 
egal. 

C. L.—Tibbenham Hall, though by no means 
ill written, we are compelled to decline. 


Constant Sunscriszr (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
shall be accommodated, 


M. R. P.—Try this remedy. Fill a wine-bottle 
with hot water and hold your ear over the mouth 
to receive the steam. Closely bind your head 
up in flannel, upon removing your ear from the 
bottle, to prevent cold. But the ear, like the 
eye, is a very delicate organ, and it would be 
far best to consult an aurist or surgeon. 


8. A. T. (Derby) must send the Publishers 
not the numbcr of her cheque alone, but the 
cheque itself, with her address written on it; 
and with this first cheque she must send the 
eleven others which she will find printed on the 
wrapper of her magazines. The feature of our 
Magazine to which 8. A. T. alludes cannot be 
renewed. ° 


Emtzy (Cheshunt).—A cover (or case) being 
bought, any bookbinder will bind the volume for 
a few pence. 


Mrs. M.—The dinner-mat does not possess 
sufficient originality. 


L. M. T.—* Moore’s Grave" is too much like 
the ‘‘ Woodpecker tapping” to command our 
sympathies, to say nothing of the tact thut in 


CUPID'S LETTER-BAG. 


twelve lines there are only three rhymes. It 
opens thus— 


Lkmnew by the quietude reigning around 
That the sweet spot I sought fur at length must be 
near— 


a wicked plagiarism of the ‘‘ Woodpecker.” 


FaucHette will find a cheque in every one of 
the last twelve numbers. These she must send 
at once to the office, with her name and address 
on the first cheque. They entitie her to a chance 
of winning one of the chains. 


M. H. (Rugbv), and Lizzrz (Northampton).— 
By an error of the press, W. Cc. and W. was printed 
for p. c. and D. 

J. D. (Ormskirkf~—We are unable to inform 


ou. 

2 M. J. M.—The question is too delicate to 
decide. Since fair heart; never won fair lady, 
we should advise ‘‘the gentleman” to put the 
best interpretation on the matter. 


Miss C. (Bexley) has been answered privately. 


Harr-pye.—A subscriber asks for a receipt 
for dyeing hair of the ‘‘ lightest shade.” Per- 
haps one of our many correspondents can furnish 
her with a receipt. 


E. J. is very sincerely thanked for the interest 
Rie uppenrs to take in the Magazine. Her sug- 
gestion shall receive our best consideration, and 
we hope bv following out the improvements she 
so flutteringly commends to retain her good 
opinion. 

GLRMAN Patrerns.—Can any subscriber in- 
form E. J. of the German method of taking a 
paper measuroment for a dress ? 

F. M. £.ssccond attempt is better than the 
first; yet it ccntains too many commonplaces, 
and is too often unrhythmical, to qualify it for 
insertion. 


J. H, 8. (Cirencester).—-See the answer to 
8. A. T. above. 


Mary EvANGELINE 8.—We hope to be par- 
doned if we decline to assist you in the solution 
of “the puzzle set from Scripture,” or to furnish 
you with any vew “ puzzle” from the same source. 


Tovsy,—Exercise and spare diet. The advice 
of Mr. Abernethy in regard to the gout may as 
truly apply to you, ‘‘ Live on threepence a day, 
and earn it.” The application you name should 
be external. 

M. 8.—There is so striking a disparity between 
the diction of the poem you send us and its ortho- 
graphy that we are inclined to ask if it be really 
original, Almost every line is perfectly rhyth- 
mical, and some are unusually elegant; and yet 
there is scarce a line without a word mis-spelt. 


F. M. B.—Your Essay on Education was pri- 
vately acknowledged some weeks since. 


¥F, F.—The cheques were right. The subject 
for a Prize Composition will be found under the 
head “Notices to @urrespondents,” both in the 
last nomber and the present. 


Mayutrv.— We believe the derivation, as you 
state it, is the correct one. 


Buasig,—You have overlooked the cheque. 
You will find it on the wrapper, as usual. 


Banzana, Fuorence Ewrty, and other cor- 
respondents whowrite for patterna, are informed 
that, if possidle, we will oblige them, 


sphinx 3°" 
admirers go so far as to say that they are “‘ very 
wicked.” 
kindness, and knows she can never be forced. 
As to her accomplishments, they are rather 
solid than numerous. 
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THE Case oF ALBERT.—In the March number 
of the present ycar we granted publicity to the 
wishes of a certain ALBERT, who needed “a 
woman to wife.’” Perhaps we were rather un- 
prophetic of the result when we printed the gist 
of ALBERT'S letter. Perhaps we did not expect 
to receive nine communications on the subject 
from nine several gentlawomen—almost all (evi- 
dently) well educated, several very scrious, and 
all claiming what wo are bound to accord, 
courteous attention. However, here, O happy 
ALBERT! here on our table lie these nine letters 
all of a row~-each silently asserting its preten- 
sions; and we feel that we can do no less than 
to quote them, scriatim. The first, Honoris 
Fanny Gorpon, begs modestly to present her- 
self as a candidate for ArBERT’s affections. 
Although Honorta does not think (like some) 
that mere beauty ia requisite to make one be- 
loved, she thinks it best to begin with a de- 
scription of her personal uppearance. In height, 
Howonrta is about tive feet five; in figure, the 
medium between too stout and too thin; her 
hair is of a glossy bluck, which she wears disposed 
in ringlets. Honorta is a brunette ‘The ex- 
pression of her features when in repose is rather 
melancholy—her eyes like those of ‘“ the lonely 
but, when animated, some of her 


Honorta believes she is easily won b 


Honoria supgests that 

of course she is young; and should ALBERT 

fancy her description of herself, she will be 

happy to enter into a correspondence with him; 

but must first be perfectly assured that he is @ 

man of honourable character and occupying a 

respectable position in lile, of educated mind 

and gentlemanly bearing. Exit the well-spoken 
Honorta.——EL te E, wishes to know what kind 
of a wife AtBERr desires. She wonders if she 
should suit him, and still more if he would suit 
her? And, in short, if he can satisfy her en 
those important points, character and position, 
she will not object to an introduction. ELLin 
apologises for her bruaquerie and retires. ——A.B. 
begs to bring herself before AL3ERt’s notice, 
feeling nssured he would find in her every ac- 
i ape befitting a true Englishwoman. 
A. 8. is twenty-three; but before saying more 
for herself will await the particulurs ALBERT 
a a to give, and most anxiously too.—— 
A. B. C. is equally frank. If Auserr is an 
honourable man, she will be glad to be intro- 
duced to him. A.B. C. is twenty, tall, fair, not 
thoucht plain, a good housekeeper ; and though 
she plays the pianoforte, sings, dunces, and visits 
in good society, can make a shirt as well as any- 
one, and undertakes to keep all the buttons on! 
O rare A. B. C.! And in a postseript, intended 
for editorial eyes alone, we are informed that 
she actually makes ‘her own and her sister’s 
dresses !""——Jxss1z May is ushamed to answer 
ALBERT'S note, and under other circurustances 
shonid not do so. Jursre’s father har resolved 
that she shall marry the son of an old triend— 
one whom she can neither love nor respect ; and 
is anxious to escape a fate that at present 
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seems inevitable. JxEss1z speaks French, reads 
Italian, sings, plays, and draws; her hair and 
eyes are dark ; and herage iseighteen, JESSIE 
fis not portionless; but as she trusts ALBERT 
only looks for a wife who would love him dearly, 
i] say nothing of that. Of course ALBERT 
must give the particulars he promises. And we 
utaside J Essy May’selegantly-writtennote.—— 
ERALDINE 8S. begs to offer herself to ALBERT’S 
notice. She thinks, although his words are few, 
she shall find in him a kindred spirit. Is it 
allowable for her to make a few inquiries about 
ALBERT? Is the beauty in his heart equal to 
that of his outward appearance ? Has he sufli- 
cient to allow an ample supply of * pin money.’’ 
And, finally, is he calculated to make a good 
husband? She will not be vain enough to men- 
tion her personal appearance, but she has a 
cheerful and amiable disposition, and would do 
everything she could to make ALBERT happy. 
She has £400 per annum. JANET insists that 
ALBERT ought to be very grateful to the kind 
Editor for inserting his request, and begs to 
propound the following questions :—‘* How is it 
ALBERT cannot meet with a partner for life if he 
be kind, amiable, and anxious to meet with one? 
Ie he living in some secluded spot where there 
is no one of suitable rank or position willing to 
become o comforter and consoler in time of 
trouble, and the companion and sharer of his 
“oys?” Janrt confesses herself interested in his 
case; and, if ALBERT feel inclined, would like 
to hear further particulars from him. Letters 
sent to an address in the Editor's keeping will, 
she assures us (and ALBERT), meet dueattention, 
——SNnowDRor would also like to hear more of 
ALBERT. Her situation pooner shuts her 
from acquaintance, and she offers herself to 
ALBERT if he thinks an affectionate heart, with- 
out beauty or fortune, worth accepting. SNow- 
prop is rather tall, and inclined to embonpoint, 
and has dark-brown hair. Her educeation is 
plain, but she is considercd a good housekeeper. 
She does not wish for wealth, but would bke a 
husband who would be happy by hisown fireside, 
and return the love he would wish she should 
entertain forhim. SNownxopris sure she should 
make a devoted wife.——The lust remaining letter 
is from ISABELLA, and is addressed more imme- 
diately to the Editor. Isaseiva begs she may 
not be thought bold or presuming in presenting 
herself to ALBER?’S notice. She is nineteen 
years of age, about five feet five inches in height, 
and of fair complexion ; ‘‘ but,” says IsaBELLA, 
«<I am poor, though I flatter myself I could 
make as good a wife as if I had a fortune of my 
own.” But being poor, IsanEiua thinks that, 
if ALBERT is a rich man, of course he would not 
think of her; and, if we know him to be rich, 
begs as & favour that her letter may not be com- 
municated to him. IsaBELuA would not have 
taken this method of introduction but for the 
dreary and unsympathetic nature of her position ; 
which she describes with such simplicity and 
ness as commands belief. And so we have 

run through the communications of ALBERT’s 
fair friends, and presented them to him in their 
own lan . it may be fair to add that his 
note seemed perfectly in earnest, whatever may 
be the disposition of those who have repliedto it. 
W. H.—“Iam oe timid young man, but have 
fallen desperately in love with s young lady, and 





I have every reason to believe that my suit is 
favourably received, but I am too timid to pro. 
pose. Do you think it would be according to 
etiquette if I employed a friend of mine to pro- 
pose forme? He is a married man, but I do 
not like even asking him without your advice.”— 
Propose for thyself, W.4H. 

E.8. M.— Take the straightforward course ; 
speak quietly te him of what you have heard, and 
ask to know the truth. 

E. L. (Dorset.)—*‘* Will you give me a little 
advice in your next number, as I have got into 
great difficulty, and between two stools am 
almost afraid of coming to the ground. My 
case is as follows :—A young rgan has been paying 
me great attention, and avowed his love for me, 
which was quite agreeable to my feelings, but 1 
had an attachment for another at the same time. 
My first lover went to America, and has been 
corresponding with me for the last six years, 
unknown to my other suitor. However, my 
first is now in good circumstances, and expected 
shortly in England, with the intention of making 
me his wife. Will you kindly give me your 
advice, saying which I ought to accept. I have 
made promises to both?”’—We admire the 
frankness of our correspondent’s statement; and 
as she does not seem to be bored by ‘‘feelings,’’ 
we advise her to settle the matter as many more 
important things have been settled. ‘loss up 
a halfpenny, and cry ‘‘ heads’’ for the American 
suitor; if,. however, it comes up “tails,” she 
must of course decide for the other happy man. 

I.p1TH (Dalston).—You must seek an answer 
in his character. 

Minniz's difficulty is embarrassing. A gen- 
tleman treats her with marked affection ; Minnrp 
looks cold. Gentleman sends presents; MInNIE 
refuses them. Nevertheless, the gentleman per- 
severes—sends his presents in such a manner 
that they cannot be returned, and otherwise 
continues his assaults upon the heart of MinnrB. 
But-business calls him away ; he etill writes to 
MINNIE, but says not a word of love. Moan- 
while, she says, she has found that * absence 
makes the heart grow fonder,’’ and now she is 
“deeply in love with him.” What is to be 
doner Mrnnisp has a wilful mind; she must 
now tarry till the gentleman renews his atten- 
tions, and smile upon him—when she gets an 
opportunity. 

mILy §.—There is a young gentleman who 
is always looking at our correspondent in church ; 
and if she should b ed chance happen to look 
up, their eyes meet e smiles if he meets her, 
but doesn’t speak. He is of good character, 
Emiy has heard. Ifhe should happen to speak, 
may Emity answer him or not? All depends 
upon the nature of his observation; bat ifit be 
ofa trivial and not impertinent nature (and it is 
pretty sure to be about the weather), she may 
answer with propriety. 

Anne (Hyde Park).—We teel that your posi- 
tion requires very careful consideration, and 
econiess ourselves loth to advise. It would be 
unwise to do violence to your feelings, and many 
and many 8 woman is made unbappy by taking 
as her lord and head a man of inferior capacity 
and manners. (Read Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond.’’) 
Consider, however, whether your pride does 
not mislead you, and carefully estimate the 
character of your friend, 
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THE DYING MOTHER 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


We were weeping round her pillow, 


So I tried to whisper comfort, 


But the blinding tears would fall. 


For we knew that she must die: 


It was night within our bosoms— 


On my knee my little brother 
Leaned his aching brow and wept 
And my sister’s long black tresses 


Tt was night within the sky. 


> 


O’er my heaving bosom swept. 


I the oldest one of all; 


There were seven of us children— 
VOL. III. 
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it must belong, overcame all his scruples ; and, 
quieting his conscience with a determination 
to use the advantage he had gained solely for 
her benefit, he knocked boldly at the gate, and 
when Jenkins appeared requested permission 
to enter. 

The usual answer was given, and Jenkins 
was turning away when Frank cried out, “ Hark 
you, my friend! do not move off so hastily, or 
refuse attention to these words: ‘ Faithful to 
thy trust? ” 

Jenkins bowed low; “The watchword was 
known but to one person besides myself,’ he 
said ; “1 never betrayed the secret, and he 
would not have given it to any but a friend ;” 
then, turning the lock he opened the gate, and 
Egerton found himself almost at the goal of 
his wishes. 

When he entered the cottage, the old woman 
started up, and, looking at him in astonishment, 
she exclaimed, “ Mercy on us! whom have we 
here ¥” 

“I know not,” said Jenkins in a whisper, 
“but mayhap he is a physician.” Then, turn- 
ing to Egerton, he asked what object he had in 
coming there ?” 

“Now impudence befriend me!” thought 
Frank. He felt his heart beat quickly ; he 
paused for a few seconds, and then stammered 
forth, “I wish to see the lady.” 

The old man bowed respectfully, and, desiring 
him to follow, he led the way to a room at the 
farther end of the cottage—the identical room 
from whence Frank had heard the music pro- 
ceed. The key was in the lock, Jenkins turned 
it, then cautiously opened the door; and Iiger- 
ton felt his heart beat still more quickly as 
his guide bade him enter. ‘The apartment was 
small and scantily furnished, but it was clean 
and neat. A bed stood in one corner; the 
curtains were closed around it. Jenkins ad- 
vanced, looked in, and then beckoned Egerton 
to ly eprta “But tread lightly,” whispered 
he, “for the poor lady sleeps.” 

Egerton paused; the impropriety of thus 
obtruding himself into the apartment of a youn 
lady rushed to his mind, and he hesitated 
whether to advance or retire, when a low and 
murmuring sound, succeeded by a scream from 
the invalid, arrested all his attention. Jenkins 
pulled aside the curtains of the bed ; and, instead 
of the fair and beauteous form which fancy had 
pictured to Egerton’s imagination in glowing 
colours, he beheld the emaciated frame of a 
weak, infirm old woman; the dull and joyless 
expression of whose countenance, and the wild 
glare of whose eyes, told that reason had lost 
its empire in her brain, and that she wasa 
victim to the heaviest calamity with which the 
Almighty can afflict his fallen creatures. Our 
hero, whose heart was foelingly alive to every 
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sentiment of humanity, was horror-stricken by 
the sight that met his view. He gazed for a mo- 
ment at the unfortunate being who lay before 
him, then suddenly passed his hand across his 
brow, as well to conceal his emotion as to hide 
the maniac from his sight. 

She appeared to notice the action; and, start - 
ing up, she fixed her wild and frenzied eye on 
him whilst thus she muttered: “ He is come— 
he is come at last, old man, to free me from 
your thraldrom! Reach him the knife. Ob, 
quickly, quickly give it him, and let my disem- 
bodied spirit riot in the joysef liberty! Come 
Jnther, friend,” she added, as she stretched her 
withered arm towards Egerton. “I am your 
willing victim! Slay me, if you will; but spare 
my son; and oh, I conjure you, spare my 
Rosalie! Look where she sits to watch you!’ 
and she pointed to the ceiling, and screamed 
again and again. 

Egerton approached the bed, and knelt beside 
her. She placed her long bony fingers on his 
head, and laughed wildly as she touched him, 
His blood thrilled at the touch; but pity soon 
overcame every other feeling, and he spoke to 
her ina tone so soothing that she became calm, 
and listened with unexpected composure. 

THe remained for some time talking to her, 
but when at length he arose to depart, she 
tossed her arms wildly in the air, and exclaimed, 
“T thought you were a pitying angel come to 
save me from the power of that old man; but 
you are wicked like the rest, and care not for 
the deed of murder which he is prepared to do.” 

“Unhappy lady !? murmured Frank, and his 
moistened ¢ye showed how much he felt for her 
misfortune. Then addressing himself to her, 
he said, “I leave you now, but I shall return ; 
and, meanwhile, will take care that this old man 
does not molest you.” 

“Yes; you think you will prevent the dread- 
ful deed,” she said; “but when the father of 
my Rosalie was borne away to execution, you 
could have saved him, and you would not. I 
saw. him then; I see him now—in agony! 
May heaven have mercy! Oh, have mercy !” 

She raised herself in the bed, and made a 
desperate effort to spring from it; but her 
strength was insufficient for the purpose, and 
she sank back quite exhausted, as well by her 
mental as her bodily struggle. 

“She will remain quiet now for some time,” 
said Jenkins ; “for the presegt, therefore, you 
had better leave her, sir.” 

He obeyed ; and on reaching another apart- 
ment, whither Jenkins followed him, he inquired 
how long the lady had been in the deplorable 
state in which he found her. 

Jenkins, believing him to be a physician, 
hesitated not to reply that her malady had 
lasted for three years. “Ever since the mis- 
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fortunes of her family,” added he, wiping away 
a tear that rolled down his cheek at the mention 
of them. 

“Have you perccived any change for the 
better in her disorder during that time, my 
friend P” 

“Never, till within the last few months. 
Since then, she has at times been much more 
calm and rational; and has even had some 
glimmerings of reason. They were faint, and 
of short duration; yet they afford a hope that 
her senses will return.” 

“You have strgng ground for hope,” said 
Egerton: “and, with proper care, I trust ere 
long we shall see her senses restored.” He then 
said he would return on the following day, and 
departed, leaving Jenkins fully convinced in the 
opinion that he was a phiysician. 

* And thus,” thought oerton: as he left the 
cottage with feelings which it would be difficult 
to define, “thus the fair romance which I in 
fancy formed has faded like a fleeting cloud. 
But if age and infirmity has been presented to 
my view instead of the youthful harmonist whom 
my imagination pictured fair as the early dawn, 
shall I withhold the relief it may be in my power 
to bestow? No; I banish every idle wish con- 
nected with this mysterious place ; and, although 
the words of the poor maniac convey the idea of 
a dreadful crime having been committed in her 
family, it shall not prevent me from doing my 
utmost to relieve and comfort her.” 

Faithful to his resolution, the sun was not 
more true in his diurnal course than was Frank 
Egerton in his visits to the cottage ; and his 
kind heart could not have been more gratified 
than by finding his visits useful. It was true, 
as Jenkins had told him, that some momentary 
intervals of reason had been felt by the invalid ; 
and now, when he talked to her with kindly 
interest, with calm and rational piety, he fre- 
quently enjoyed the happiness of perceiving a 
change for the better. Gradually these improve- 
ments continued to progress; and soon the 
violence of her disorder had abated at all times, 
save when the misfortunes of her family seemed 
to strike upon her recollection. Then she 
would rave in a frantic manner ; and her words 
always tended to confirm Egerton in the belief 
that some fearful crime had been committed. 
He endeavoured, therefore, to avoid this subject 
in all his communications with her ; and, to his 
honour be it spoken, he carefully avoided it in 
all his conversations with Jenkins. His gar- 
rulity led Frank to believe that he could procure 
from him any information he could wish for ; 
but he had already done more than was justi- 
fiable, and he determined not to add to his fault 
by asking intelligence from a servant which 
might lead him to betray his master. 

appy in the power of dispensing good to an 
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unfortunate fellow-creature, Frank continued 
his visits to the cottage; and the thoughts of 
the sweet vocalist died away as all chance of his 
discovering who she was seemed over. He was 
destined, however, to have his curiosity respect- 
oe gratified in & very unexpected manner. 

aving been detained one morning by the 
departure of some company from the castle, it 
was beyond the accustomed hour when he ar- 
rived at the cottage; and when, as usual, he 
asked permission to see the lady, Jenkins seemed 
doubtful whether or not to grant his request. 
Not noticing his embarrassment, however, 
Egerton led the way to the apartment. He was 
surprised to find the door unlocked; but had 
not time to comment on the circumstance, for 
as it opened he perceived the figure of a youth- 
ful female kneeling by the bed of the invalid. 
Ile started involuntarily at the sight, for each 
bright day-dream of his fancy seemed to be 
realised in the interesting and lovely girl before 
him. Her figure was shght and graceful, and 
her features beantiful; but a soft shade of 
melancholy cast a cloud over the bright and 
sunny expression of her countenance, as a light 
vapour obscures for a time the brilliant rays of 
an autumnal morning. The rich and luxuriant 
tresses of her dark brown hair had fallen in 
confusion over her face and neck; and, while 
they partially concealed her features, they gave 
wider. lustre to her beauty. She arose from her 
knees as the door opened ; and her pale cheek 
became slightly tinged with red when she per- 
ceived a stranger in the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ An Account of Wolves nurturing Children 
in their Dens,” is the title of a most extraar- 
dinary pamphlet lately published in Plymouth. 
The author is stated in a leading magazine to 
be a distinguished Indian officer, and one who 
possessed unusual means of obtaining informa- 
tion; circumstances which warrant us in re- 
producing, for the amusement (and astonish- 
ment) of our readers, some of the startling 
stories contained in his pamphlet.* 

The wolf in India 1s looked upon, as it 
formerly was in Northern Europe, as a sacred 
animal. Almost all Hindoos have a superstitious 
dread of destroying, or even of injuring it ; and 
the village community within the kart of 
whose lands a drop of wolf's blood has fallen 
believes itself doomed to destruction. ‘The 
natural consequence is, that in the districts least 
frequented by Europeans, these animals are very 





* Our thanks are due to a writer in ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magarine”—first, for introducing us to the curious 
‘“¢ Account,” and secondly for the excellent resteme 
of its contents we here adopt. 
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numerous and destructive, and great numbers | 
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for although his parents are said to have recog- 


of children are constantly carried off by them. | nised him when first captured, they abandoned 


Only one class of the population, the very 
lowest, leading a vagrant life and bivouackmg 
in the jungles, will attempt to hill or cateh 
them ; even these, however, although they have | 
no superstitious fear of the wolf, and are alwys | 
found to be well acquainted with 118 usual dens 
or haunts, seldom attempt to capture: in all 
probability from the prolit they make of the 
gold and silver bracelets and necklaces worn by 
ehildren whom the wolves have carned to their 
dens; and whose remains are leit atthe entrance. 
In all paris of India, it appears, numbers of | 
children are duly murdered for the sake of these 
dangerous ornaments. Lhe wolf, however, is 
sometimes hinder than man. 

In the neighbourhood of Sultanpoor, and | 
among tlie ravines that intersect the banks of 
the Goomtee river, this animal abounds; and 
our fir t smstance of a woll-nurse occurs in that 
district. A trooper passing the river bank near | 
Chandour, saw a large female wolf leave het | 
den, followed by three whelps and a little boy. 
The boy went on all-fours, apparently on the | 
beet possthle terms with his fieree companions ; 
and the wolf proteeted lim with as much care | 
as uf he had been one of her own whelps. Al 
went down to the rmver and drank, without 
noticing the trooper; who, as they were about 
to turn back, pushed on in order to eut off and , 
secure the boy ; but the ground was unever 
and le could not overtuke them. Al! reached 
the den; and the trooper then assented some 
people from Chandour, with pickaxes, who dug 
mio the den six or cight feet, when the woll 
bolted, followed by her enbs and the boy. The 
trooper, accompanied by the fleetest young inen 
of the party, mounted and pursued ; and having 
at last headed them, he turned the whelps and 
boy (who ran quite as fast) back upon the party 
on foot. They secured the boy, and allowed 
the others to escape. 

The boy thus taken was apparently about 
nine or ten years old, and had all the habits of 
a wild animal. On his way to Chandour, he 
struggled hard to rush into every hole or den 
he passed. The sight of a grown-up person 
alarmed him, and he tried to steal away ; but 
he rushed at a child with a fierce snarl like that 
of a dog, and tried to bite it. Cooked meat he 
would not eat, but he seized raw with eager- 
ness ; putting it on the ground under his hands, 
aud devouring it with evident pleasure. We 
growled angrily when anyoue approached him 
while eating, but made uo objection to a dog’s 
coming near and sharing hisfoud. The trooper 
left him in charge of the Rajah of Husunpoor, 
who saw the boy immediately afier he was taken. 
Very soon afterwards, lie was seut, by the Rajah’s 
orders, to Captain Nicholeti, at Sultanpoor ;_ 
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him upon findme that he displayed more of a 
woll’s than luman nature. Je lived in the 
charge of Nicholett’s servants newly three 
years, very jnoflensive except when teazed, bret 
still a complete animal. Ue could never be 
induced to keep on any kind of clothine, even 
in the coldest weather; and on one occasion 
tore to pieves a quilt wadded with cotton, and 
ae a portion of it, cotton and all, every day 
with tus brewl. When his food was placed ot 
adistanee from him, he ray to it on all fours 
like a wolf, and it was only on rare occasions 
that he walked upright. Lle was never known 
to Jaugh or smile, and was never heard to speak 
till within a few tuinutes of his death, when je 
put Jus hand to his head and said it ached , and 
asked for water, which le drank, and died. 

In Maich, 1848, a cultivator who lived at 
Chopra, shout twenty miles east of Sultanpoor, 
went to cut his erop of wheat and pulse, tuking 
with him his wife, and a son about three vears 
old, who had only recently, recovered from a 
severe scald on the left knee. As the father 


| was rewping, a wolf suddenly rushed upon the 


boy, and caught him up, and made off wita him 
toward the ravines. People ran to the uid of 
the parents, hut svon Jost sight of the wolf and 
his prey. Abont six years afierwards, as two 
sipaliees froin Singramow, about ten miles from 
Chupra, were watching for hogs on the border 
of the jungle, which extended down to the 
Khobae rivulet, they saw three wolf cubs and a 
boy come out from the jungle, and go down to 
drink at the stream. All four then ran towards 
aden in the ravine. The sipahees fullowed ; 
but the cubs were already entered, and the boy 
was halfway in, when one of the men canght 
him by the hind leg, and drew him hack. He 
was very savage, bit at the men, and seizing in 
his teeth the barrel of one of their guns, shook 
it fiercely. 'The sipahees, however, secured him, 
brought him home, and kept him for twenty 
days, during which he would eat nothing but 
raw flesh, and was fed accordingly on hares and 
birds. is captors then found it difficult to 
provide him with sufficient food, and took him 
to the bazaar in the village of Koeleepoor, to 
be supported by the charitable, till he might be 
recognised and claimed by his parents. 

Qne market day, a man from the village of 
Chupra happened to see hjm in the bazaar, 
and on his return described him to his neigh- 
bours. The cultivator, father of the boy, was 
dead; but the widow, asking for a minute de- 
scription of the boy, found that he had the mark 
of ascald on the left knee, and the marks of the 
teeth of an animal on each side of his loins 
Finally, she went to the bazaar, and found, ir 
addition to these marks, a third on his thigh 
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with which her boy had been born. She took 
him home to her village, where he still remains; 
but, as in the former case, his human intellect 
seems but all to have disuppeared. The front 
of his knees and elbows have become hardened 
from Ins gome on all fours with the wolves; 
and although he wanders about the village all 
day, he always steals back to the jungle at 
nightfall. Je is unable to speak, nor is he 
able to articulaie any sound distinctly. In 
drinking, he dips his face into the water, but 
does not lap 1 up bhe a wolf. Je still prefers 
raw flesh ; and whgn a bullock dies, and the skin 
is removed, he attacks and eats the body in 
company with the village dogs. 

Passing by a number of similar stories, we 
rome to one which 1s in many respects the most | 
remarkable. About seven years since, a trooper 
in uttendance upon Rajah Lfurdat Singh of 
Bondee, in passing near a small stream, saw 
there two wolf cubs and a boy drinking. He 
manaved {uo seize the bov, who seemed about 
ten vears old; but was so wild and fierce that 
he tore the trooper’s clothes, and Jit him 
severcly in several places. The Rajah at first 
had jrim tied up in his artillery gun-shed, and 
fed him with raw meat; he was afterwards 
allowed to wander freely about the Bondee 
bazaar. [He there one day ran off with a jomt 
of meat from a butcher’s, and another of the 
hazaar-keepers let fly an arrow at him, which 
penetrated his thigh. A Jad named Janoo, 
servant of « Cashmere merchant, then at 
Bondee, took compassion on the poor boy, and 
extracted the arrow from is thigh, and pre- 
pared « bed for him nnder the mango-tree where 
he himself lodged; here he kept him fastened 
to a tent-pin. Upto this time, he would eat 
nothing but raw flesh; but Janov gradually 
brought him to eat balls of rice and putse. In 
about six weeks after he had been tied up under 
the tree, atter much rubbing of his joints with | 
oil, he was made to stand and walk upright : 
hither(o he liad gone on all fours. In about 
four months he began to understand and obey 
signs. In this manner he was taught to pre- 
pare the hookah, put lighted charcoal on the 
tobaceo, and bring it to Janoo, or whomsoever 
he pointed out. Eke was never heard, however, 
to utter more than one articulate sound ; this 
was, “ Aboodeea,” the name of the little daughter 
of a Cashmere mimie, a player, who had once 
treated him kipdnese. The odour from his 
body was very offensive; and Janov had him 
rubbed with mustard-secd soaked in water in 
the hope of removing it; this was done for some 
months, during which he was still fed on rice 
and flour, but the odour did not leave him. 

One night, while the boy was lying under the 
mango-tree, Janoo saw two wolves creep 


stealthily towards him, and after smelling him] appear in the exercise of their amiable 
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they touched him, when he got up. Instead, 
however, of being frightened, the boy put his 
hand upon their heads, and they began to play 
with him, capering about him while he threw 
straws and leaves at them. Janootried to drive 
them off, bat could not; and becoming much 
warmed, he called to the sentry over the guns, 
add told him that the wolves were going to eat 
the hoy. Ile replied, “Come away, or they 
will eai you also.” But when Janvo saw them 
begin to pley together, his fears subsided, and 
he continued to watch them quietly. At last he 
succeeded in driving them off; but the following 
night three wolves came; and a few nights after 
four; who returued several times. Janoothought 
that the two which first came must have been the 
cubs with which the boy was found; and that 
they would have seized him had they not recog- 
nised him hy the smell. They licked his face 
as he put lus hands on their heads. 

When Janoo’s master returned to Lucknow, 
he was persuaded to allow Janoo to take the boy 
with him. Accordingly, Janoo led him along 
with a string tied to his arm, and put a bundle 
of clothes on his head. Whenever they passed 
a junvle, the boy would throw down the bundle, 
and make desperate eflorts to escape; when 
heaten, he raised his hands in supplication, took 
up lus bundle, and went on; but the sight of 
the next jungle produced the same excitement. 
A short time after his return to Lucknow, Janoo 
was sent away by his master for a day or two, 
and found upon his return that the boy had dis- 
appeared. He was never heard of after. 

About two months after the boy had gone, a 
woman of the weaver caste came to Lucknow, 
with a letter from the Rajah of Bondee, stating 
that her son, when four years old, had (five or 
six years befure) been carried off by a wolf; and 
from the description of the boy whom Janoo 
had taken away with him, she thought he must 
be the same. She described marks corresponding 
with those oa Janoo’s hoy; but, although she 
remained some considerable time at Lucknow, 
no traces could be found of him; and she 
returned to Bondee. All these crrcumstances 
were precured by the writer of the pamphlet 
from Janoo’s master, and from Janeo himself 
both of whom declared them to be strictly true. 
The boy must have been with the wolf six or 
seven years. 

Str as it may be, there seems wo room for 
questioning these facts. Our readers, however, 
must judge for themselves. These extraordinary 
statements have at least a retrospective interest 
in connexion with the old story of Romulus, 
and many other legends of a similar character, 
to be met with among various races; and in 
which, though stags, bears, and dogs are intro- 
duced as foster-mothers, wolves most ee 
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ABOUT SUGAR 

THE sugar cane and its uses were known in 
very ancient times It 1s believed by some that 
a Hebrew word mm the old Testament, which 15 
sometimes translated sweet cane, refers to the 
sugar cane, andthe “honey” of the ancient 
writers frequently means sugar It secms to 
have been introduced into Europe, like many 
other useful things, by the Crusaders 
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The growth of the sugar-cane, like almost all 
other vegetables, 15 considerably influenced by 
the character of the soil and the mode of cult- 
vation, and there are several species The 
stems, consequently, vary from agit to twenty 
feet in height, and are composed of a series of 
annular joints, from each of which the leaves 
sprout. These are long and narrow, and, as 
the cane approaches maturity, fall off from the 
lower joints The canes are hard and bnittle 


outside, but the mner part consists of a soft pith, 
which contains the sweet juice this yuice being con 
fined im each joint, and not running continuously 
through the whole cane 
pagated by cuttings, consisting of the tops of the 
cane, with two or three of the upper joimts, the 
leaves bemg stripped off These are 
m holes dug by the hand, or m trenches formed by 
the plough, about exght or twelve inches deep, the 
earth being banked up on the margin and well ma- 
nured ‘Two or more slips are laid longitudimally at 
the bottom of each holc, and covered with earth 
from the banks to the depth of one or two inches. 
In about a fortmght the sprouts appear a little above 
the earth, and then a little more earth from the bank 
is put mto the hole , and as the plant continues to 
grow, the earth 1s occasionally filled 

time , until, after four or five months, the holes are 
entirely filled up The time required for bringing 
the canes to perfection varies under different circum- 
stances 
skin becoming dry, smooth, and brittle, by the cane be 
coming heavy , the pith grey, approaching to brown 


The canes are usually pro- 


lanted either 


in by a little at a 


The maturity of the cane 1s indicated by the 
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and the juice 
weet and glutin- 
ous. The canes 
are cut as near 
the ground as 
possible, because 
the richest juice 
is found in the 
lower joints. One 
or two of the tup- 
joints are cut off, 
and the remain- 
der is divided into 
pieces about a 
yard long, tied up 
in bundles. and 
carried immedi- 
ately to the mill. 
The uppermost 
branches of the 
cane are used as 
food for cattle; 
and the remain- 
der of the waste 
forms a valuable manure. The operation of 
cutting the canes is so adjusted as to keep pace 
with the action of the mills by which the juice 
is to be pressed out; so that the canes may be 
crushed or ground while quite fresh. In the 
East Indies, mills of a very rude description are 
used; some of them resemble mortars, formed 
of the lower part of the trunks of trees, in 
which the canes are crushed by the motion 


of a pestle. The expressed juice runs off by a dull grey 
a hole bored obliquely from the lower part of... olive co- 
the mortar-like cavity, and is conducted by a | lour, and of 


spout to a vessel placed to receive it. This 
rude machine is worked by oxen. The common 
vertical mill of the West Indies consists of three 
rollers, with straight grooves extending from 
end to end. They are usually from twenty to 
twenty-five inches in diameter, and about forty 
inches long. In using the mill, a negro applies 
the canes in a regular layer or sheet to the 
interval between the first and second rollers, 
which seize and compress them violently 
as they pass between them. ‘The ends of 
the canes are then turned, either by a negro 
on the opposite side of the feeder, or by a 
rea 4 of wood called a “dumb returner ;” 
so that they may pass back again between 
the second and third rollers. As these are 
placed nearer tqgether than the first and 
second, they compress the canes still more; 
so that on leaving them they are reduced to 
dry splinters, which are used as fuel. Channels 
receive the liquor expressed from the canes, and 
conduct it to the vessels in which it is to un- 
dergo the suceeding operations. The conetruc- 
ton of the mill is, foworee very defective ; and 
an improved mill, in which the rollers work 
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4d 








vertically,, 
has been in- 
troduced. | 

Cane-juice, 
as expressed 
hy themill, is 
an opaque, 
slightly vis- 
ad fluid, of 


a sweet and 
balmy taste. 
The juice is 
so extreme- 
ly fermenta- 
ble that, in the climate of the West Indies, it must 
be conducted immediately to the clarifying ap- 
paratus as fast as expressed from the canes. It 1s 
conducted by gutters from the mill to one or more 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans, called 
“clarifiers,” which sometimes contain as much 
as a thousand gallons of juice. Each of these 
clarifiers is placed over a fire, and each is sup- 
plied with a syphon or stopcock for drawing off 
the liquor. hen the clarifier is filled with 
‘juice, a little slaked lime, which is called 
“temper,” being, in most cases, mixed with a 
' little juice to the consistence of cream, is added. 
As the liquor becomes hot, the solid portions of 
the cane-juice coagulate, and are thrown up 
the form of scum. The heat ia urged nearly 
to the boiling-point, but the liquor mm the cla- 
rifier should not actually boil. The proper heat 
is indicated by the scum rising in blisters, and 
breaking into a white froth. The fire is then 


nr 
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damped out, and, an hour after, the liquor in | ve 
withdrawn tor removal to the first of the evapou- 
Tatng-pans. The clarified juice is bngit, 
clear, and of a yellow wine colour. 





ursersvant,were sworn before lords.scneschals, 
ailiffs, and constables of every town to observe 
this ordinance, and not to leave their winter 


our, places of abode, for the purpose of seeking 
From the clarifier the purified juice is re- | work in the summer, if employment were to be 


moved to the largest of a series of evaporating | had at the fixed rates at home. There was, 
coppers or pans, three er more in number, m | however, a saving clause for certain counties in 
which it is reduced in bulk by boiling. 1n the ; this point. Stocks were to be set up am every 
last and sinallest of the evaporating-eoppers ! township for the punishment of those who 
the liguor is boiled down to as thick a consist- | should refuse to take the oath, ar who should 
ency as is considered necessary fur granulation ; , break the ordinance. They were also {o be 
this point bemg commonly ascertained by ob- | punished by fine and ransom to the king: but 
serving to what length a thread of the viscid | the pecuniary penalty was, efter a few vears 
syrup may be drawn by the thumb and finger. | abolished, inyprisonment being substituted for 
The couceatrated syrup is laded into open | it; and at the same time t!ic wages of master- 
wooden buxes, called “coolers,” or into a large | carpenters and masons were raised from three- 
cylindrieal cooler ; from which it is afterwards | pence a day to four-pence, and of inferior 
tranaferred to the wooden “evglers,” or rather | workmen is proportion. Mea absconding from 
crystallising vessels. Jn these vessels the sugar | service were to be outlawed, and burnt in the 
is brought to the state of a soft mass of crystals, | forehead, when taken, with the letter “ F,” in 
imbedded in medasees. The acparation of this | token of faleity, if the offended party chose to 


fiuid is the next part of the proeess, and is per- 
formed in a bwilding called the “curing liouse.” 
This is a large building, the floor of which ts 
excavated to form tle mohasses-resery oir, which 
is kined with sheet lead, boards, or cement, 


sue for such punishmen{; but this pain of 
burning was respited till the ensuing Michael- 
mids; and then was not to he executed except 
by advice of the justices. This clause, there- 
fore, appears to have been deemed unduly severe, 


Over this cistern is an open frame of joists, | even by the very persons who enacted it, and 
upon which stand a number of cupty casks, or | to have been put forth merely iz terrorem. 


a ce “potting casks.’ Hach of me Seen” ae tas 
these has eight or ten holes bored through the 
lower end, and in each hale is placed the stalk PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


of a plaintain-lcaf, which is long enough to [We have received a dozen essays on the sub- 
descend a few inches below the tevel of the | ject of * Marrie] Rakes.” and confess ourselves 
joiets, and to rise above the top of the cash. | pleased with at least hulf of them. Almost all 
Ibe soit concrete sugar is removed from the | creditable in some umportant respect, the majo- 
coolers intu these casks, in Wluch the molasses | rity arc elevated in tone, and, in point of literary 
gradually drain from the crystallised portion, | execution, Leyond our hopes of amateurs in 
percolating through the spongy plaintaiu-stalks, | general; while they are strongly impressed with 
which act as so many drums to convey the | that certain stamp of womankind, feeling, A 
liquid to the cistern bencath. ‘The sugar is | short remark on one or two may be acceptable to 
now made. Upon leaving the “ curing house” | the writers. ANn’s essay has many excellences, 
it is packed in hogsheads for shipment as | the chief being that all-important one, earnest- 
“raw,” “brown,” or “imuscovado” sugar; aud | ness, which ever commands respect. Earnest- 
in this state it 1s commonly exported.* ness, however, like a fiery horse, must be well and 
“= vigilantly governed, or it runs away with its 
owner.—-FANNY M. B.is a youthful writer, with 
youthful errors; sometimes conimonplace—at 
others too ornate. She has, nevertheless, a 
thoughtful and logical mind, and we think we 
perevive in her essay many of the qualities (in 
little, at present) of a really good writer.—CLaRa 
Mansuam writes well, and several of her argu- 
ments are as important as clever ; but she wan- 
ders a little too much from the subject.—Mas. L.’s 
essay treats the subject in a bold, clever, common- 
Sense manner, and is written with considerable 
nerve. Fora long time we were in difficulty be- 
tween the merits of this competitor, Mrs. J. T., 
and the lady to whom the prize is finally awarded. 
Mrs. J. T’s paper is really eloquent sometimes, 
well written always; and we will even confess. 
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In the reign of Hdward TII., the daily price 
for works of husbandry was as follows: Five- 
pence for mowiug, either by the acre or the day ; 
ove penny for huy-making ; two-pence for reap- 
ing in the first week of August, three-pence in 
the after weeks ; threshing, two-pence farthing 
the quarter of wheat or rye; a penny farthing 
for the same quantity of beans, peas, barley, and 
oats. Inali these cases this was the maximum ; 
in some places the usual rate was less; and 
neither meat, drink, nor other courtesy was to 
be demanded, given, or taken. ‘I'wice in the 





* This account is condensed from the Penny 
Cyclopeedia. 
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that the superior br vity of the last essiy on the 


endure the jeer of companions inl 4 
list that of Bewtriec B did have some influence 


in the iward 


Wc must remark thif the cssays irc unanimous 


that mianicd ake sido 207 m ikke t! ¢ best hush nds 
The prize 18 awirded to Beatiiccn Bo C rtifi 
catcs of merit to Mrs L and Mrs J 7 


DO MARRIED PAKES MAKE THE BEST 


HUSBANDS ° 


MATL RIACE 18 so much wripped up in poetry 
tha a may secm ppisstonless and most unscn 


timental thin, to imalysc the probabilities of | onc be dishe wt< ned 


the brizht dav dream of futurc hippimess soon 
Viunishin, or shcddins its sunny radivince over 
Ul lie s future puthway But this great ae om 
ones lustory his other aspects than the poctic 
onc itis vsobor reahty, v movement cither 
for better or for wors 1 steppinz stenc to 
more cxfended influence Inher dignity, gic der 
happmess, or v sinking lower in the sce t 
scale the distppeaintment of the hopes that 
wer 010@ s0 joyous, the first tastin of cup 
the chict inciedi nt of whitch ss misery 

Um s Je of the Inghest moment tow anh 
the matter well amd before the dio as cust to 
thank much of the charwta cf lim who ist) 
be vlfescompunon Do marned rakes mth 
the best husbands? Wathout question in the 
case of those who trv it such 1 consummation 
ws devoutly tobe wi hed ands uh ¢consum 
mitionisnot impossible but atis feat Tvon 
tur Through the opemmy vista notlin cn) 
distin wished Clearly all is dim, vi,uc uncer 
tunty the prospcets of the issuc so wudchine | 
and mi such a mac that th ro can be Ltile cls 
thin suspense and doupt We think that ina 
rake here are buf few of the Clements reou ied 
tomtk cgood husband Tle may poss $52 hind 
some figuic, fine countco mec blind md cour 
tcous munners ind even be solr afois coout the 
well ypoaring, of Ins wif but th sc are uot 
enough von ness of scutiment symnithy of 
fccling, tastes and purstuts, a blend n, of m nd 
with mind i union of thoughts, auns und cnds 
—are rcquircd to render marrage what ut oul t 
to be the happiest state on earth Such un 
doubtcdly 1t 19 when both hearts be vin unison 
and the two are one Strong imdecd must be 
her tuth and hope who thinks such a result 
will accrue from union with vrike When 
the contiact 18 egtcred upon with the Lud ible 
motive of working a relormation thc chance 
of happiness is very meagre, the difficultis 
then m the way are no trifles To burst from 
the bonds of dissipation, to bie th fre trom 
the trammels of profligacy, require astern will 
and steady purpose which tew “rikes’ posstss 
Tt w no hittle tha to shake off long continued 
practices, to eradicate deep-rooted habits, to 





assoc) ites «though doubtless the hope twe 

almost said the vam hope) of a wif » uwcom 
plishing these liis often led to v life of with 
momil mesery  Butif all these vere casy and 
were cffeefed, ind a mimicd rake to rakea 


| good husband, there remains a kind of slur 


upon his char uter—he 1s év/ a rcformed rake, 
unible by the forec of the very fact to attun 
that high position wluch undeviatin rectitude 
insures 

Jct not those who may entertaim the fond 
hopc ant purpose of reclaiming a w indering 
our argument is 1 unst 
mourrying, proflizics not reelununs than Lo 
be the me ins of effecting such a chinge 3s no 
shih oil cvanesecnt honour Itis a noble 
work—iwor which has cmploved the en tgies 
md live of th greatest ind the best wiich 
brings its own rew vd unpurting more real joy 
th 1 all the honours v1] pieisures ambit on 
emthmk { or wealth purchise And should 
iwite recham a hnsbini from the prths of vice 
has mas b a happy lot thonrh the ada ce as 
so stricth truc trey nton i better tian 
cure om tolath del ght may be the keener 
from Je reme iranec of what ler prospects 
once wore and her trembling dread that the 
Jottery in whi h she hal staked so much should 
{win wo worse thin a bl nk—* lite of wretched 
ness rnd hi peless mqu etude 

Bat wita | we do not understind how a 
noflitinuled ho Nsowl fb woman car nivry 2 
riko tt) gh her wtumite olje t 1 yor so 
pruseworthy tL ¥ can she vow to love ind 
hoiour on wh s chiaeter md habiis she 
loith s sot ath) thet ber only chance of future 
comfort win the bop of the brs of jus mind 
bon cn acl) chinged, and thmezs thit onee 
wet lis delight becoming the objets of his 
abhonence? We think the idea a fallacious 
once (which is beheved by so many, and which 
so 0 ten ke ids to mari iges Which end in misery) 
that » wife possesses riore untuence in the im 
pirtvion of right prucipl s thin a frend, m 
som cists 1f may be so, but they are excep 
tisns not the ruk = Pho power of truth 15 an 
itself not im the medium of its communication , 
and if impicssed upon the mad and heart, 
fixcd there as tue germ of a ‘ life beyond lite, 
vi can leid to is gh and holy 1eselves, whether 
unpirted by fricud ot stranger, prince or pea 
sant Lhceforr, Enylshwomen, exert jour 
{dcnts, powers influence, all, for good Js 
seminite to the utmost of your ability those 
principles of moral punty and that Ingh 
morality which the Divine word, the one guide 
of hfe, inculeates , but commit not the joy of 
your hvcs the gladness of your homes, to those 
as yel strangers and enemies to them 

Beatrice B 
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THE GOLDEN MORNING. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


NvUABER still bend o’er me— 
Nay, embrace me, I implore! 
Ah, my pride is dead before me, 
And its ghost has gone before ! 
And now leave your locks to wander 
With the tresses of my hair, 
And leave your soul to ponder 
Tiow my love was leit to wander 
In the gloaming of despair. 


Not to chide, and scarce in sorrow— 
For its fires are spent and past, 
Glowmg idly o’er the embers 
Of consumed life at last— 
But unvexed and unrepining, 
And to close the sad arrear 
Of my dreaming and divining, 
With your presence round me shining, 
I besought your presence here. 


Tis yesterday no more 
When to-morrow is arrayed: 
And the beautiful adorning 
Ot the everlasting morning 
Stills my spirit in its shade— 
A soft and slumberous shadow, 
Where it slumbers unafraid. 
Yet talk with me of yesterday 
Till all you loved is sleep— 
My yesterday, ’tis present, 
It is sobbing while you weep. 


Till all you loved is sleep! — 
For ’twas not the priceless treasure 
Of a woman’s trust and truth, 
Stored through innocence and youth, 
And bestowed in boundless measure, 
But a countenance love-lighted 
And accidently fair: 
To these your love was plighted— 
And then again was plighted, 
To loveliness more rare. 


Yet fain I would believe 
That you loved me truly still! 
Oh, assure me !—reassure me! 
I believe it, and I will! 
Whether fortune, fault, or folly, 
Loosed the floods of melancholy 
It is all too late to care; 
But you loved me always, wholly— 
And ’tis not too late to care. 


Then you, too, know the secrets 
Of a spirit poised for ever, 

Sick and reeling, o’er the darkness 
Of the stolid Stygian river: 


And your cyes have been a-weary, 

And your arms have been a-weary, 
Strained through unrelenting blackness, 

Stretched upon the vacance dreary. 


And indeed I do remember, 
Now that memory is to cease, 
How some frequent spirit sought me, 
Subtle as my soul, and bfought me 
Uninterpretable peace. 
But, rejoicing, now I know 
That, attaining wings to flee 
Of its own intensity, 
And impelled of bitter woe— 
>Twas your love, escaped and trembling, 
Seeking respite in my breast— 
Bringing, seeking consolation, 
Refuge with my love, and rest: 
And they slept and dreamed together 
In the chill and harried nest. 


No more, I must be still ! 

There are many things to ponder 

In the sad and solemn umbrage 
Of the valley where I wander: 

For the distant hills are golden 
With the golden morning yonder : 

And now—Good night, and bless you! 
Give, oh give your lips to mine, 

That my latest breath caress you, 
And the last of life be thine. 

Quell them, dearest, these alarms! 
Hold me tast, nor now forsake me, 
That when angels stoop to take me, 

They may take me from your arms. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FURNITURE. 


Tue true philosophy of furniture does not 
consist of the mere display of wealth, or the 
parade of costly appurtenances ; for these create 
no impression of the beautiful in respect of 
the articles themselves, or of taste as regards 
the proprietor; on the contrary, confining 
itself within the strict limits of legitimate 
taste, it rather avoids than affects that mere 
costliness which is no test of merit in a 
decorative point of view, and which only a 
vulgar parvenu rivalry would attempt to defend. 

There could be nothing more directly of- 
fensive to the eye of an artist than the interior 
of what is termed—and supposed to be, by 
many—a well-furnished apartment. Its most 
usual defect is « want of keeping. We speak 
of the keeping of a room as we would of the 
keeping of a picture—for both the picture and 
the room are amenable to those undeviating 
principles which regulate all varieties of art; 
and nearly the same laws by which we decide 
on the higher merits of a painting suffice for 
decision on the adjustment of a chamber. A 
want of keeping is observable sometimes 
the character of the several pieces of fur- 
niture, but generally in their colours or modes 
of adaptation to use. Very often the eye is 
offended by their inartistical arrangement. 
Straight lines are too prevalent—too unin- 
terruptedly continued—or clumsily interrupted 
at right angles. If curved lines occur, they 
are repeated into unpleasant uniformity. By 
undue precision, the appearance of many a 
fine apartment is utterly spoiled. 

Curtains are rarely well-disposed or well- 
chosen in respect to other decorations. With 
formal furniture, curtains are out of place; and 
an extensive volume of drapery of any kind is, 
under any circumstances, irreconcileable with 
good taste—the proper quantum, as well as 
the proper adjustment, depending upon the 
character of the general effect. 

Carpets are better understood of late than 
of ancient days, but we still very frequently 
err in their patterns and colours. Zhe spsrit 
if the apartment is the carpet. From it are 

educed not only the hues, but the forms of 
all objects incumbent. A judge at common 
law may be an ordinary man; a good judge of 
a carpet must be a genius. Yet we have heard 
discoursing of carpets, with the air a’ mouton 
qui reve, individuals who should not and who 
could not be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own moustaches. Everyone 
knows that a large floor may have a covering 
of large figures, and that a small one must 

ve a covering of small; yet this is not all 
the knowledge in the world. As regards tex- 
ture, the Saxony is alone admissible. Brussels 


is the preter-pluperfect tense of fashion, and 
Turkey is taste in its dying agonies. Touching 
pattern, a carpet should #o¢ be bedizened out 
like a Riccaree Indian—all red chalk, yellow 
ochre, and cock’s feathers; in brief, distinct 
grounds, and vivid circular or cycloid figures 
of no meaning, are here Median laws. The 
abomination of flowers, or representations of 
well-known objects of any kind, should not be 
endured within the limits of Christendom. 
Indeed, whether on carpets, or curtains, or 
tapestry, or ottoman coverings, all upholstery 
of this nature should be rigidly Arabesque. 
As for those antique floor-cloths still often 
seen in many dwellings, of huge, sprawling, 
and radiating devices, stripe-interspersed, and 
glorious with all hues, among which no 
ground is intelligible, these are but the 
wicked invention of a race of time-servers 
and moncy-lovers—children of Baal and wor- 
shippers of Mammon—Benthams, who, to 
spare thought and economise fancy, first 
cruelly invented the kaleidoscopes, and will 
next establish, we suppose, joint-stock com- 
panies to twirl them by steam. 

Glare is a leading error in the philosophy 
of most household decoration—an error easily 
recognised as deduced from the perversion 
of taste just specified. We are too much 
enamoured of gas and of glass. The former 
is totally inadmissible within doors; its 
harsh and unsteady light offends; while a 
mild, or what artists term a cool light, with 
its consequent warm shadows, will do wonders 
for even an ill-furnished apartment. Never 
was a more lovely thought than that of the 
astral lamp. We mean, of course, the astral 
lamp proper—the lamp of Argand, with its 
original plain ground-glass shade, and its 
tempered and uniform moon-like rays. The 
cutglass shade is a weak invention of the 
enemy. The eagerness with which it is adopted, 
partly on account of its flashiness, but princi- 
pally on account of its greater cost, is a 
good commentary on the proposition with 
which we began. Itis not too much to say 
that the deliberate employer of a cut-glass 
shade is cither radically deficient in taste, or 
blindly subservient to the caprices of wealth. 
The hight proceeding from one of these gaud 
abominations is unequal, broken, and painful 
It alone is sufficient to mar a world of good 
effect in the furniture subjected to its influence. 
Female loveliness, in especial, is more than 
one-half disenchanted beneath its evil eye. 

In the matter of glass, generally, we proceed 
upon false principles. Its leading feature 
is glitter; and in that one word how much 
of all that is detestable do we express! Flick- 
ering, unquiet lights are sometimes pleasing— 
to children and idiots always so; but in the 
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embellishment of a room they should be seru- 
pulously avoided. In truth, even strong sleady 
lights are inadmissible. The huge and un- 


meaning glass chandeliers, prism-cut, gas-_ 
‘ingly mch crimson silk, fringed with a deep 


lighted, and without shade, which dangle in 
fashionable drawing-rooms, may be cited as the 
quintessence of all that is false in taste or 
preposterous in folly. 

The inge for gitter—lecause its idea has 
become, as we before observed, confounded 
with that of magnificence in the abstract— 
has led us, also, to the cxvegerated employment 
of mirrors. Our dwellings are sometimes lined 
with large surfaces of plate-zluss, and we then 
imagine we have done a fine thing. Now, the 
slightest thought will be sufficient to convince 
anyone who has an eye at all of the ill-effect of 
num o> looking-glasses, and especiatly of 
large nics. Regarded apart from its reflection, 
the uurror presents a continuous, flat colourless, 
unrelieved surface—a thing always and ob- 
viously unpleasaut. Considered as a reflector, 
it is potent in producing a monstrous and 
vdious uniformity; and the evil is_ here 
aggravated, not in merely direct proportion 
with the angmentalion of its sources, but in 
aratio constantly increasing. In fact, w room 
with four or five mirrors arranged at random 
js, for al purposes of artistic show, a room 
of no shape at ell Lf we add to this evil 
the attendunt glitter upon glitter, we lave a 
perfect farrago of discordant and displeasing 
effects. 

Men of large purses frequently have a very 
little soul, which they keep in them. ‘The cor- 
ruption of taste is a portion or a pendant of the 
money manufacture. As we zrow rich, our ideas 
grow tusty. It is, therefore, not among the 
£3. d. aristocracy that we must look dor the 
spirituality of a fastefal boudoir, But we have 
often seen apartments in the tenure of gentle- 
men of moderate means, which, in nerative 
merit at least, might vie with any of the ormolwd 
cabinets of our more noble countrymen. Even 
now there is preseut to our mind’s eye au small 
and not ostentatious chamber with whose de- 
corations no fault can be found. The pio- 
prietor lies asleep on a sofu—the weather is 
cool—the time is near midnight; we will make 
‘a sketch of the room during his slumber. 

It is ohlong—some thirty feet in length and 
twenty-five in breadth—a shape aifoiding the 
best (ordinary) opportunities for the adjustment 
of furniture. It has but one door—by no 
means a wide one—which is at one end of the 
parallelogram, and but two windows, which 
are at the other. These latter arc large, 
reaching dowa to the floor, have deep recesses, 
and open on au Italicu verandah, hei 
panes are of a crimson-tinted glass, set in 
rosewood-framings, mvre massive than usual. 
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They are curtained within the recess, by a 
thick silver tissue adapted to the shape of the 
window, and hanging loosely in small volumes. 
Without the recess are curtains of an exceed- 


i network of gold, and lined with the silver 
tissue, which is the material of the exterior 
bind. ‘There are no cornices; but the folds 
of the whole fabric (which are sharp rather 
than massive, and have un airy apperrance) 
‘issue from bencath a broad entablature of rich 


| mltwork, which encircles the room ab the 


| 


junction of the ceilmg aud walls. The drapery 
is thrown open also, or closed, hy means of a 
thick rope of gold loosely enveloping it, and 
resolving itself readily into a knot; no pms or 
other such devices are apparent. The colours 
of the curtams and their frinze—the tints of 
crimson and gold— appear everywhere in pro- 
fusion, and determine the character of the 
hy 1 
room. The carpet—of Saxony material—is 
quite half an inch thick, and is of the same 


| crimson ground, relieved simply by the ap- 


pearance of a gold cord (like that festooning 
the curtains) shghtly relieved above the surface 


api the ground, and thrown upon it in sach 
“# manner as 10 form a succession of short, 


ivrepular curves, one occasionally overlaving 
the other. The walls are covered with 
glossy paper of a silver grey tint, spotted with 
small Arabesque devices of a fainter hue of 
the prevalent crimson, Many paintings relieve 
the expanse of the paper. These ave chiefly 
| landscapes of an imaginative cast; such as th 
fairy grottovs of Stanfield. There are, never- 
theless, three or four female heads, of ethereal 
beauty—portraits. The tone of cach is warm, 
but dark. There ure no © brilliantetfeets.”  Re- 
pose speaks in all. vot ome 1s of small size. 
Diumuutive paintings give that spotty look 
to a room whieh is the blemish of so many 
a fine work of art overtouchod. The frames 
are broad, but not deep, and richly carved, 
without being dudled or filagreed. ‘They have 
the whole lustre of burnished gold. They lc 
flat on the walls, and do not hang off with 
cords, The designs themselves are often seen 
to better advantage in this latter position, but, 
the general uppearance of the ehamber is 
injured. But one mirror—and this not a very 
large one—is visible. In shape it is nearly 
circular; and it is hung so that o refleetion 
of the persun can be obtaingd from it in none 
of the ordinary sitting-places of the room. 
Two large low sofas of rosewood and crimson 
silk, gold-flowered, form the ouly seats, wath 
the exception of two light comversatiun-chuirs, 
also made of rosewood. ‘here is a piano- 
forte (of rosewood also), and thrown open. 
An octagonal table, formed altogether of the 
richest gold-threaded marble, is placed near 
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one of the sofas. Four large and gorgeous 
Sévres vases, in Which bloom a profusion of 
sweet and vivid flowers, occupy the slightly- 
rounded anvles of the’ room. <A tall candela- 
brum, bearing a small antique lamp with 
highly-perfumed oil, is standing near the head 
of mv sleeping friend. Some hight and grace- 
ful lvmging-shelves, with golden edges, and 
crimson silk cords with gold tassels, sustain 
two or three hundred magnificently-bound 
books. Bevond these thimes there is no fur- 
niture, if we except an Argand lamp, with a 
plain ernnson-tinted gronnd-elass shade, which 
depends from tl% lotty vaulted ceiling by a 
single slender gold chain, and throws a tranquil 
but masiend radianee over all. 








THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 


*T,\ 15 the creature of interest and ambition. 
I}is nature leads him forth into the struggle 
and ba de of the world. Love is but the em- 
bellishoment of lis carly life, or a song piped in 
the intervals of the acts. Tle secks for fame, 
for fortune, for space in the world’s thonght, 
and dominion over his fellow-men. But a 
woman’s whole life isa history of the affections. 
The heart is hor world, it is there her amBi- 
tion <frives for enpite—it is there her avarice 
sechs for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
hey sy mpathies on adventure ; she embarks her 
whole soul in the trallie of affection ; and, if 
shimvrecked, her ease is hopeless—Lor it is a 
hankruptey of the heart. 

To asa, the disappointment of love may 
ocersion some bitter panes; it wounds some 
fvelnas of (enderness—it blasts some prospects 
of felicity; but he is an active bemy ; he mey 
dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied 
occupation, or may plunge into the tide of plea- 
sure, or, if the scene of disappointment be too 
full of painful associations, he can shift his 
abode at will, and taking, as it were, ihe wings 
of the morning, ean “ fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and be at rest.” 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a 
secluded, and a meditative life. She is more 
the companion of her own thonyghts and feel- 
ings; wud, if they are turned to iministers of 
sorrow, where shall she look for consolation P 
Her lot is to be wooed and won; and, if un- 
happy in her love, her heart is like some fortress 
that has been captured, aud sacked, and 
abandoned, and left desolate. 

Ifow many bright eyes grow dim—how many 
soft cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms 
faue away into the tomb, and none can tell the 
cause that blighted their loveliness! As the 
dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is preying on its 
Vitals—so is it the nature of woman to hide 
from ihe world the pangs of wounded affection. 


re 
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The love of a delicate female is always shy and 
silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely 
breathes it to herself, but when otherwise, she 
buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and there 
lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her 
peace. With her, the desire of her heart has 





| failed—the great charm of existence is at an 


a 
a 


end. She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
which gladden the spirits, quicken (he pulses, 
and send the tide of Jife in healthful currents 
through the veins. Ifer rest is broken—the 
sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned by 
melancholy dreams—“‘ dry Sorrow drinks her 
blood,” until her enfecbled frame sinks under 
the slightest external injury. Look for her, 
after a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wonder- 
ing that one who but lately glowed with all 
the radiance of health and beauty should so 
speedily be brought down to “darkness and the 
worm.” You will be told of some wintry chill, 
some casital indisposition, that laid her low, 
but no one knows the mental nialady that pre- 
vioualy sapped her strength, and made her so 
easy a prey to the spoiler. 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and 
beauty of the grove: graceful in its form, bright 
in its foliage, but with the worm preying at its 
heart. We find it suddenly withermg, when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. We see 
it, drooping its branches to the earth, and shed- 
ding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished 
away, it falls even in the stillness of the forest; 
and, as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we 
strive in vain to recollect the blast or thunder- 
bolt that could have smitten it with decay.— 
Hashington Ireing. 
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Distincrness oF Sprxucu.— Mr. Jones, in his 
** Life of BishopHorne,” speaking of Dr, Winch- 
cliffe, Bisnop of Peterborough, says, that in the 
pulpit he spoke with the accent of a man of 
sense, such as he really was in the superior 
degree; but 1t was remarkable, and, to those 
who did not know the cause, mysterious, that 
there was not a corner of the church in which 
he could not be heard distinctly. The reason 
which Mr. Jones assigned was, that he made it 
an invariable rule to do justice fo every consonant, 
arceny thut the ponils would speak for theme 
eclves, 

THe Sucret or Goon Writing.—We are at 
first to import knowledge oe Dr. Channing), 
then to export it. Write daily and elaborately, 
ifonly tor one hour. Avoid verbiage, do not 
multiply but select your words, and lop off re« 
dundancies as you would scatter chaff. In the 
hands of a writer who adopts these precepts, & 
multitude of words is not verbiage, because each 
zives some new view or adds to the effect of the 
old. There is a splendour in his strength, and 
a strength in his splendour; because there is a 
weight as well as brightness in the metal, No- 
thing so fixes and consolidates your views on 
any subject as this practice. 


CROCHET AND THE FASHIONS 


Crochet und the fashions. 


CROCHET PURSE 
Black squares—blue suk, white—gold, tinted squares—green silk. 
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Bonnets are stall worn small, and are made of almost any hght material, lace bemg the‘ most 
prevalent, The trimmings are either small flowers or feathers The inside trimmed with small 


eanee and mhhana Prmrnaa anlanrad hannetatmmmad with whita Jana ara mnastin vaena 
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Che Fushtons. 
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iful of the Paris costumes The robe 1s of printed 
taffetas, with four embroidered scalloped flounces The body 18 open over a chemuette of plated 
muslin The sleeves are open, the sides being held together with bands of willed mbbon The 
under sleeves are of muslin, to match the chemusette, and are fastened round the wrists by ribbon 


bracelets, with long ends, to correspond with the colour of the dress The bonnet 1s of lace, with 
a3 — 4a nfasanea Tha ahild’a drags 18 also very elegant Her bonnet is of silk, 


We this month give one of the most beaut 
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CLEEVE 





CARACO EUGENIE. 


with plaited trimmmgs and feather The frock and trousers of white muslin, richly worked in 
broderre Anglais. The pelise 18 made of silk, with mbbon and tringe trimmings 
The above 1s the pattern of the ‘‘Coraco Eugicme ’ The sizes, ,1ven in inches, will show it 18 
for a lady of middle height and youthful propoition It‘may be made either of the same matenal 
as the robe or dress, or of any light materi] it will look extremely elegant 1f made of muslin 
hned with pramroge, blue, o: pink silk When worn without shawl or mantle, the bottom wil) 
mre trimming with deep lace We give only half the sleeve pattern , 1t 1s very beautiful. In 
, + must be left open from A downwarda, and must have three double plaits, as marked 
BB,CC, and DD, the other, D, B, and C, being on the half of pattern. The bottom of pattern 
must be fnuabed with bows of ribbons, wath long ends. 


HILDEGARD. 


HILDEGARD. 
BY DONALD MACLEOD, 


Ah Iicaven! he is in the whirlpool, 
And boatman and boat are gorie, 
Aud that, with her wild sweet singing, 
Vhe Lorelei hath done. 
HEINE, 
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heart fixed on the Undine, would be drawn into 
the vortex, whirled round and round, and swal- 
lowed by the fearful gulf, having tor his death- 
dirge the weird, sweet song of the Lorelei, and 
the ringing harmony of the golden strings. 

| That was the position of Castle Katzcnellen- 

| bogen. 

' ‘The Baron of Katzenellenbogen was a large 


“fluNDRLD thousand thunders!” cried the | man: six feet of niuscle and bone was he, with 


Baron von Katzenellenbogen, striking the table 


In a rage. 


“ Culm yourself} my good lord,” said Dietrich 


Klautz, lus squire 

“A minx like that! shall burst with rage! 
Get me a flagon of Marcobrunner ;” 
Baron threw himself into a huge arm-chair, aud 
leaned Jus head on his hand and his elbow on 
the table. 

Katzencllenbogen, as you all know, is now 
but a ruin; but m fhose days uo was a mighty 
fortress, a castle of the most Gothic nature 
comprehensible by the human mind: huge 
batilemented towers, stalwart as mountains; 
grim dungeons, damp and unlighted save by a 
twilight that struggled through the grated 
wickets of the dours ; a mighty hall, hune with 
trophies of war and of the chase; loopholes im 
the massive walls for arbalast-bol{s to rain 


from; quaint lancet-windows, interlaced roof- 


beams, porteullises, moats, and other matters 
orthodox and suitable under the c:reumstances. 

There it frowned from the lull-ton across the 
Rhine at Saint Goar, aud the wild civer roared 
along below, its powerful tide dragging spoils 
rom ihe shore mito its dim waters. 

Below was the holy shrine of Bornhofen, 
builtto our Lady by Broemser von Rudesheimm, 
who slew a dragon, went to Palestine, and, 
being taken by the Saracen, vowed to dedicate 
his only child to God, sheuld he recover his 
liberty. But she, poor girl! had given her 
beart away to human keeping; and when her 
father came home and would have compelled 
her to take the veil, she threw herself into the 
swift Rhine, and was swept away, with her 
golden hair floating on the waters, and her pale 
face turned toward the sky, while the suicide 
soul went up and stood in His presenee who 
had made it. 

Higher up the river, you saw stern Castle 
Rheintels, also the Baron's yrope:ty; and 
where the vexed waters flowed most furiously, 
and writhed themeelves into a whirlpool, was 
the rock where the Lorelei, the fatal syren 
of the Rhine, was wont {o sit, eombing her 
golden hair, or sweeping with white fingers 
the ravishing chords of a lute, and mingling 
the enchantment of her weird, sweet song with 
the ringing harmony of the strings. And when 
the buatman saw and heard, he would forget 
the wrathful maélstrom, and, with his eyes aud 


and the 


_a true German foot, brood as a barge and flat 
| asa flounder, and a brawny Jiand that could 
have broken the horn from the head of an ox. 
The Baron inclined to corpulence, and to vio- 
lence, and tao Marcobrunner, and to Rudes- 
hemmer, and to Liebfransuleh; in short, to 
anything that was potable except water. ‘There- 
i tore the Baron’s nose was red and bulhous, and 

in its 2eneral look, with small, dark veins mean- 
, dering under the tight skin, like the tracery of 
wu mulberry-leaf. 

He had had an unpleasant day of it. In the 
first place, he learned that a party of rich mer- 
chants had shyped by lis very door while the 
' sentinel was doze He said, “ Himmel!” and 
| had the sentinel hanged, us an encouragement 
to the resi of the garrison. 

‘Then a party who had been sent out to 
forage were met by Otho von Schoenberg and 
nearly cut to pieces. The Baron said, “ Donner- 
wetter!” and broke the messenger’s head with 
a flagon. 

Not yet recovered {rom this, he received 
news that he was xbow to be placed under the 
unperial ban for plundering some servants of 
the Cardinal Archbishop otf Cologue; and this 
made him say, “ Hagel sapperment !” 

Fmally, his squire brought him a letter in 
which Iildegard von Salis utterly and decidedly 
refused and abomunated lis proffered hand and 
heart, and expressed herself tu the effeet that 
“she would rather die first.’ This it was that 
cupped the chmaa, and produced from the Baron 
those memorable words found at the opening 
of this narrative, “Hundred thousand thun- 
| ders !? 

The Marcobrunner quenched his thirst with- 

| out allayimg his wrath; and, driving his squire 
from his presence, he strode furiously up and 
down the :00m, meditating condign \engennce 
upon everybody in general, and Hildegard in 
particular. 

“ V')l teach her,” he said, “to refuse to be 
the wile of Katzencllenbogen! J! send a few 
troopers who shall sack her castle and bring 
her here by foree—-1 will!” 

“So I would, Baron,” said a voice beside 
him. 

The Baron turned to look at the speaker. 
He was a small man, dressed in black hke a 
notary ; his face was pale, his features of the 
most ordinary description. ‘The only thing re- 
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markable about him was a long tail like a 
ana which kept switching backward and 
forward and wreathing itself into all sorts of 
gracefal curls; and the end of this tail was 
& whistle ! 

*“Who der Teufel are you?” asked the 
Baron. 

“So I would teach her better—if I could!” 
was the unresponsive reply. 

“Tf I conld, little fool! I will send twenty- 
five troopers to-morrow to take possession of 
her house and of her.” 

“ But, unfortunately, Graf Max von Steinrad 
is guarding her with fifty.” 

T will claim her from the Emperor, as a 
ward of my estates.” 

“Yes; if the ban does not reach you before- 
hand for robbing his Grace of Cologne.” 

“J will invite her here on her birthday. 
which is next week, and when I get her I will 
keep her.” 

“faving just refused vour hand, 1 don’ 
think she will come.” 

“ But I will get hold of her in some way!’ 
roared the Baron. 

The little man sneered. 

Then his lordship became wroth, and, striding 
toward the stranger, he raised his ponderous 
jack-boot and gave a furious kick, crying, 
“Get out!” But, to his utter surprise, his foot 
met with no resistance; but, passing through 
the figure without in the least disturbing it, the 
leg flew up in the air, and the Baron of Katz- 
enellenbogen fell upon his back. At the same 
moment the stranger placed the end of his long 
tail in his mouth, and produced such a whistle 
that it made the Baron’s brain reel and grow 
dizzy. It was like the united screaming of 
a field of frantic locomotives. 

“Get up!” said the stranger; and the Baron 
obeyed. “J think you missed a rich troop of 
merchants this morning ?” 

“TI did, curse them !” 

- a had a nice party of men cut to pieces P” 

“ Yes.” 

“And were refused with little show of ten- 
derness by the Lady von Salis?” 

“ Kreutz-donnerwetter ! it is true.” 

“You appear to be in ill luck, Baron von 
Raisenellenbogen: There, don’t lose your 
temper, or I shall be obliged to whistle again.” 
And the stranger took hold of his tail. Then, 
with a persuasive and insinuating smile, he con- 
tinued : “My dear friend, I am come to do you 
service, not to vex you. Would you like to be 
indemnified for your unmerited loss of those 
miserable merchants ?” 

The Baron’s eyes glistened with avarice. 

“ Would you like to avenge yourself on Von 
Schoenberg ?” 

“ Wouldn’t I!” said his lordship. 


HILDEGARD. 


‘Would you like to catch the pretty Hilde- 
gard to-night? If so, I can help you to all 
this.” 

“ My dear friend, let me embrace you.” 

“One moment; business is always business. 
You will please to sign this contract ;” and the 
stranger drew a bit of parchment from his 
pocket, smoothed it out upon the table, and, 
producing a pen, handed it to the Baron. 

“What is that, then ?” 

“Only a little agreement that you will become 
my property, if I fulfil my promises.” 

‘YoursP become yours ?’¢ 

“‘Oh, only after death, you know.” 

~Humph!” said the Baron doubtfully. 

“Think of vengeance, my lord, and of Hilde- 
gard.” 

“ But I cannot write.” 

“ Never mind; just make your mark there.” 

Then, as the worthy Jord took the pen, the 
curious tail was curled rapidly round and 
touched the back of his hand. He jumped; 
it was as if a needle liad been stuck into him, 
and from the spot touched by the whistle there 
oozed out a large drop of blood. 

“* Just dip the pen in that,” said the stranger ; 
“T have forgotten my ink-horn.” 

Von Katzenellenbogen obeyed, and appended 
his mark to the contract. 

“Good!” said the stranger, as he refolded 
the parchment and put it back into his pocket. 
“ And now listen tome. This afternoon at four 
o’clock, you and twenty of your troopers will 

ost yourselves in the wood that marks the 
limite of Von Schoenberg’s property; and if 
anything passes that you would like to take, 
why, take it. I will attend to the rest.” 

So speaking, the little man walked slowly 
icoagh the middle of the wall and disappeared. 
The Baron rubbed his eyes, and would have 
fancied that he had been dreaining but for the 
\ittle wound upon his hand. Then, as he re- 
flected upon all that the little man had pro- 
mised, he grew cheerful; and when the squire 
entcred to tell him that they had just caught 
an old Jew whose doublet was full of broad 
pieces, he became positively gay. After order- 
‘ng the Jew to be stripped, he added— 

“And make him write an order for a thou- 
sand broad pieces on one of his brethren at 
Frankfort.” 

“ But if he resist, my lord P” 

“Humph! ah! Then pull bis teeth out, one 
y one, until he consent.” 

Then the Baron took a flask of Rudesheimer, 
and then a flask of Johannisberger, and then 
mounted his horse, called his troopers, and set 
ff for the Schoenberg wood. 


“Dearest Hildegard, I cannot leave you here 
with the retainers only. I must go to meet 
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the Emperor; and then there will be no one 
to protect you from the old Katz. I will not 
leave you until you promise to go to-morrow 
to your Cousin Schoenberg’s, to remain there 
until I return. Will you do so ?” 

“Yes, dear Max, although there is no danger 
for the three or four days that you will be 
absent.” 

“Well, I have your promise, and another 
one,eh? On your birthday yon go with me 
to hia as its darling mistress; is it not 
80 ” 

And the Lady Hildegard blushed ; and Graf 
Max von Steinrad put his arms about her, and 
their lips were pressed together. So Max 
departed. 

Now this happened the very day before our 
history opens; and on the morrow Hildegard 
donned her riding-attire, and, attended by her 
maidens and six men-at-arms, rode gaily for 
Schoenberg. The sun shone, the girls prattled, 
the sweet brown eyes of Hildegard noted the 
scenery, and her heart remembered Max; and 
so they rode slowly along till the sun began to 
decline in the heavens, and to slant his golden 
rays through the foliage of the wood. Then 
one of the troopers rode up to Hildegard, and, 
dofliing his banet-cap, said, ‘“‘ Would it please 
you, noble lady, to prick on a little faster? I 
do not think we will reach Schoenberg before 
nightfall.” 

“JT don’t think you will,” cried a gruff voice 
from the bush ; and then there was the tramp 
of mailed steeds and the ring of arms, and 
twenty troopers headed by Katzenellenbogen 
surrounded the party of Hildegard. Resistance 
was useless, and the poor lady found herself by 
nightfall a prisoner in one of the turret-rooms 
of the fierce Baron. 

And when the moonlight was clear in heaven 
and gleamed upon the swift Rhine, she, tired 
with weeping, sat leaning her head upon her 
hand by the window. She was watching the 
foam about the rock of the Lorelei when she 
saw a light cloud rise up slowly and hover 
above it, and then float down the river. 

“Poor Lorelei!” she thought; “doubtless 
she has suffered much to have so sad a part to 
Play 3 and I at least pity her.” 

she said this, she felt something brush 
the back of her hand, and a drop of water fell 
upon it. She started, but only saw the light 
cloud float slowly back up the Rhine. 

“The dews are ‘beginning to fall,” she said, 
and was turning from the window, when she 
heard a splash in the moat, and, looking down, 
made out the figure of a man swimming. He 
s00n crossed the moat, and in a little while his 
head appeared above the wall, which he had 
climbed by the aid of a long poleaxe. Dro 
Ping inside the court-yard, he came directly 
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under her window, and said in a low voice, 
“Hist! Hildegard! it is I—Max !” 

She restrained a cry with difficulty, “O 
Max!” she said, “do not stay there; you will 
be lost !” 

“ T suspect he will,” answered the voice of the 
Baron ; and in one moment a dozen retainers 
had surrounded Graf Max, beaten down his 
defence, and made him prisoner. His presence 
was explained by the fact of his having met a 
messenger from the Emperor dispensing with 
his attendance ; and ov his return a peasant 
had informed him of the carrying away of his 
betrothed. 

Poor Hildegard had sunk back nearly faint- 
ing, when the entrance of her persecutor forced 
her to summon up all her courage. 

“Well, fair dame, as your intended mate is 
now caught aud caged, perhaps you will think 
better of the proposal t made you. I have 
broad lands, and a stout arm. You cannot do 
better.” 

“Sir Baron, the detestation that 1 had for 
sou is now coupled with the deepest contempt. 

ou are as cowardly as you are brutal, or you 
would not thus misuse the inoffensive. Know, 
then, once for all, that Hildegard Countess von 
Salis, rather than even touch your hand, would 
have her own right arm hewn from the shoulder. 
And now give me at least relief from your pre- 
sence; and ye maidens, keep better watch and 
see that ye keep the bolt in the staples.” 

Then did the high aud mighty Franz Baron 
von Katzenellenbogen return to his hall in a 
rage. “Curse that little manikin !” he cried ; 
“what good hath it done to catch birds, if 1 
cannot make them sing? Curses on the little 
wretch !” 

Searcely had he said this when a whistle was 
heard behind him that pierced into his very 
brain, and seemed as if it would cut the nerves 
in two. . 

“Hark you, Baron,” said the little man: 
“don’t curse your friends before they fail; but 
to-morrow do as I tell you.” He whispered 
a few words in the Baron’s ear, and walked 
through the wall as on the first occasion. And 
the lord of Katzenellenbogen looked pleased, 
and, having chuckled mirthfully over his nightly 
posset, retired to his couch and snored. 

The morning rose fresh, dewy, and serene. 
The glad voices of the birds mingled with the 
scent of the flowers, and went up through the 
pure atmosphere toward God. And the beau- 
tiful Hildegard rose early, and seating herself 
sadly by her bedside, when her morning prayer 
was ended, began to think of her mournful lot. 
A brattling fanfare of trumpets startled her 
from her meditations, and drew her to the 
window. In the court-yard below was a scaffold 
erected, hung with black cloth, and surrounded 
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skirts of which appear as if hanging from th 
shoulder-blades ; the arms, wrists, and ankles 
are bound with broad metal rings, and the waist 
is encircled by a belt profusely studded with 
some shining substance, intended, probably, to 
resemble precious stones. The crown of the 
lead is covered with a compact sort of network, 
interwrought with plates of gold and silver, so 
arranged as to conceal a part only of the hair, 
which flows in profuse ringlets over the neck 
and shoulders ; but even this natural ornament 
is much injured by a custom very prevalent, of 
interweaving the extremities with silk mbbons, 
that descend in twisted folds to the feet. The 
supplemental tresses would inevitably trail on 
the ground, were it not for the high clogs, or 
rather stilts, on which women of condition are 
are always raised when they appear in public; | 
many of these are of an extravagant altitude, 
and, if the decorations of the head were of cor- 
respondent dimensions, a lady’s face would seem 
as if fixed in the centre of her figure. The im- 
pression made on a stranger by such an 
equipage is certainly very ludicrous. There is, 
indeed, a whimsical phantasy here, almost uni- 
versal in its application, which seems utterly 
irreconculeable with all ideas of female delicacy. 
Not only are the cheeks plastered with ver- 
million, the teeth discoloured, and the eyebrows 
dyed, but the lips and chin are tinged with a 
‘dark indelible composition, as if the fair pro- | 





rietors were ambitious of the ornament of a 
ard.” 
The Aaick forms the principal garment of the 
modern inhabitants of Palestine. It is of dif- 
ferent sizes and degrees of fineness, usually six 
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yards long, and five or six yards broad, oak 
frequently for a garment by day and a bed an 
covering by night. It is very troublesome to 





manage, often falling upon the ground ; so that 
the person who wears it 1s every moment obliged 
to tuck it up, and fold it anew about the body. 

The Jewish females in the Kast do not wear 
stockings, and generally use slippers of a red 
colour, embroidered in gold. They are very 
much addicted to the use of ornaments. From 
the lower part of the ears they suspend large 

gold ear-rings, and three small ones, set with 
pearls, on the upper part. They load their 
necks with beads, and their fingers with rings: 
their wrists and ankles also are adorned with 
bracelets and anklets of solid silver, and long 
gold chains hang from their girdles. 

“ The dress of the Arabs in Syria,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “is simple and uniform. It consists of 
a blue shirt, descending to the the knees, the 
legs and feet being exposed, or the latter some- 
times covered with the ancient cothurnus or 
buskins.” 

Near Jerusalem the ancient sandal is fre- 
quently met with, exactly gs it is seen on 

recian statues. 

“A cloak,” continues Dr. Clarke, “is worn, 
of very coarse and heavy camel’s-hair cloth, 
almost universally decorated with broad black 
and white stripes passing vertically down the 
back. This is of one square piece, with holes 
for the arms.” In this we probly behold the 
form and material of our Saviour’s garment, for 
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which the soldiers cast lots, being without seam. 
woven from the top throughout. It was the 
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female is generally made of stiff paper, or some 
similar material. On being married it is the 


most ancient dress of the inhabitants of this custom for the bridegroom to present his bride 





country. The women of Syria do not veil their 
faces so closely as those of Palestine. They wear 
robes with very long sleeves, hanging quite to 
the ground ; this garment is frequently striped 
in gaudy colours. 

The Druses, who inhabit part of Syria, wear 
a coarse woollen cloak, with white stripes, 
thrown over a waistcoat and breeches of the 
same stuff, tied round the waist by a sash. 
They cover the head with a turban, which is 
flat at the top, and swells out at the sides. 

The women wear a coarse blue jacket and 
petticoat, but no stoekings. Their hair is 
plaited, and hangs down in tails behind. They 
wear @ singular shaped head-dress, called a 
tantoor. Lage, in his “Travels,” speaks of it 
as a silver cone, and says it is evidently the 
same as Judith’s mitre. Dr. Hogg thus de- 
Scribes one: “In length it was, perhaps, some- 
thing more than a foot, but in shape had httle 
resemblance to a horn, being a mere hollow 
tube, increasing in size from the diameter of 
an inch and a half at one extremity to three 
inches at the other, where it terminated like 
the mouth of a trugnpet.” This strange orna- 
ment, placed on a cushion, is securely fixed to 
the upper part of the forehead by two silk cords, 
which, after surrounding the head, hang be- 
hind nearly to the ground, terminating in large 
tassels. The material of which it is made is 
silver, rudely embossed with flowers, stars, and 
other devices, and the tassels are often capped 
with silver. The tantoor of an unmarried 


with one of silver or silver tinsel. A veil is 
thrown over the smaller extremity of this head- 
dress, which descends nearly to the feet, and is 
drawn over the face when the wearer quits the 
seclusion of her home. 

Tyre, once the “Queen of Nations,” was 
formerly celebrated for the renowned purple 
dye, which is often mentioned by ancient 
writers, particularly by Homer and Virgil, who 
generally arrayed their heroes in vests and 
tunics of Tyrian purple, sometimes plain, at 
others ornamented. e read in the “ Aineid”’ 
of 

The vests embroidered of the Tyrian dye 


and, in another part— 


Then two fair vests, of wondrous work and cost. 
Of purple woven, and with gold embossed, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hand Sidonian Dido wrought. 


This queen, so celebrated in olden time for 
being the supposed founder of the renowned 
city of Carthage, appears to have possessed the 
talents of her countrywoman in the use of the 
needle; for Virgil often alludes to her skill ; 
and probably the scarf she presented to Aineas 





was the work of her own fair fingers. Hes 


dress is thus described :— 


The queen at length appears ; on either hand 
The brawny guards in martial order stand. 

A flowered cymarr, with golden fringe she wore ; 
And at her back a golden quiver bore: 

Her flowing hair a golden caul restrains, 

A golden clasp the Tyrian robe sustains. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
FOR CHILDREN, LARGE AND SMALL 
LITTLE MARY 
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wives—a whole flock of beautaful and wel 
behaved hens, black, white, and grey aad brown 
some with proud crests, like ladies going to 
ball, and some without They all lived 1 
great peace and harmony, for everything wer 


The father and mother of little Mary were wcll with them, and every day they got a larg 
dead, and » woman had taken her, who was he yp of barley corns for breakfast, ind anothe 


hard and unkind to her Shc made the child 
work so hard that she wis taint and unhappy, 
and often cmed md wished she was with her 
father and mother 1n heaven 


for supper = But one thing thoubled them 
thit thar eggs were always taken away fror 
them  IJhe hens had oftem hid their nests 1 
the wood shed sometames in the barn so th 


In the wintcr little Mary often had to go out thi cts night not be found by the .reat ros 
to the woods tu pick up stichs and if she did youi, womin who hunted gr them and onc 
not bring home cnough the womim would they] ad actually saped up quite i mountain ¢ 


scold hor wd beat her Once when she went 
out into the woods she went Jon. erying for 
though the winter wis ilnus over it wis 
cold, an littl) Wary s froek was short ind tull 
of holes ste had never hid a new one sinc 
her father and mother died When she got 
into the forest she went to work very indus 
tnously, collecting the dry branches stoopin, 
for the m here ind there till her littl arms were 
so fall they could hold no more Lhen she 
started for home and came to m open spot m 
the wood There she saw i snowdrop under 
atree and Ww she wis tired with walking and 
giddy with: stoopmz so much shc sit down by 
the snowdrop ind placed her! ul cf woe t he 
aide‘ her 
saying, “ Derr little snowdrep white pretty 
green dress vou wou ound dew ylendil it 
makes you luok' You never ise ve in the cold 
like mc, with my frock so thin ind torn ind I 
shall never have such a beawutiful litth white 
cap as yours, Im sure” 
Saying tus she laid her ttle he id down on 
the bindle of sticks, and began tociy till af 
last she felt sleepy, and went to sleqp 9 Lhon 
she had «edicam and saw a gentle wond moving 
the snowdre p ind listened as it be, in to tinkle 
hke abell Jhe other snowdro)s wlaich vere 
stall aslcep under the ground heard the rinzin,, 
and rubbed their eyes open, and stretched ther 
gelves till they rose up out of the ground int> 
the diyhght, and then they begaito ring then 
bells too, tall you could hear it all throu,h ihe 
wood 
But little Mary did not wale up froin he 
beautiful dream, but went dreams up to her 
father and mother in heaven 
The next day, when they wont to lool for 
her, they found her dead, and in the ni ht the 
snowdrops had grown up all around licr just is 
she had dreamed so that their flowers bent 
over her as shc liy upon the snow, and lasscd 
her face with their grcen leaves. 


THE COCKEREL AND [NE TENS 
There was once a great farm-yard, n which 


| 


As she sat there she con a not help thought 100d deal vbout it 


2s But the rosy young woman soon foun 
the mount un, and carried it away in hor wpror 

\rd indced, the hens could not cxpect inn 
ilin else than that their ¢zzsshculd be found 
“r xs soon as a hen lud one—no mitte 
wl cther she was grey, or black or }rown—sh 
sa up sucha nowy cackling thi cvery bod 
coull hear And then all the other hens cam 
running ty look at the wonder Some boaste 
h w white 1 was, others praised its be vutite 
sh} and made such a dane and cluckin 
that the m= |soon knew where in eg wast 
be found 

Lhe old cherel was troubled at the loss « 
the cgzs wainuch as the hens i notmore 
One div afte 
he had been woking up ind down thinking h 
flew upon the edge of the water tronzh, sht 
luscy s and crowed «lon.z and piercing coc) 
a doodle do At this well known call the her 
eime rushing und tumbling towards him tro 
ill sides and wsembled round the cockere 
lhen although he wis much ogitated an 
troubled in his mind, he mide a verv lon 
speech to the meeting upon the Icss of the 
egzs savin, that ifter long reflection he coul 
think of nothony better than tu lcave the farm 
yard and fly off to the woods It they wer 
w ling to do this they showd get up early th 
next morning Ihe hens azrecal und they al 
went to roost rither eather than usual, tha 
they might nse carly 

‘Lhe next mormny the cockerel waked up hi 
wives with «# sort of Jow crowmy and the 
st urted in pcrfect silence out of the farm-yard 
But as the last of the hens left the yard, h 
flew upon a gate and ciowed so lond that h 
woke the rosy younz woman, who only wishe 
he was a boiled fowl, and then went to slee 
agun 

bc cockere] and his hens went a good way 
and tien a good way further till at last the 
came tothe woods There they made a gres 
nest in a thicket for their cggs, and at nigt 
they roosted on the trees For a while the 
got on pretty well, only the hens still insiste 
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there ved a splendad-looking cockerel with his upon cackling so loud when thcy laid an eg 
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that once the fox heard it; and he came at 
night and carried off a lovely white hen, and 
broke all the eggs in the nest. This was a 
great afiliction for the old cuckerel, and the 
hens went about quite down-hearted; and 
when the autumn winds came and shovk the 
leaves from the trecs, and the hens often had 
to scratch all day before they found enough | 
food fur breakfast, and the fox came and stole 
their young chickens as often as he liked, they 
went to the cockerel and hegged him to take 
them back to the farm-yard. There, they said, 
it was true their egys were taken away from | 
them, but they had a warm roost and plenty of 
good food ; while in the woods they not only 
lost their eggs, but sometimes their lives. 

The cockerel, who had himself privately 
longed for the heap of harley-corns, agreed at , 
once to ©o back » but advised the Lens to leave 
of cackling tor the future, so as not to betray | 
where they laid their eggs. But they were not | 
disposed to be advised by him. They said that | 
when they cackled they did it beeause they | 
knew they had done a good thing ; but that he 
often set up his voice without reason. At least, 
none of them had ever seen that Ze had laid au 
egg; so he had nothing to say about the mat- 
ter. The cockerel felt ashamed of himpelf, as 
he ought, aud led his family back to th. farm- 
yard and the heaps of barley-corns ; and there 
they live to this day, and eackle all the sans, 
and have just the same trouble with the great 
rosy young woman; but they have no idea of 
going back to the woods again. 





CHRISTMAS iVE. 


Evening had come over the earth, the sacred 
eve of Cliristmas ; aud a poor Woman was sitting 
with her two children ip a little room ina 
small house of the suburbs, The father of the 
childreu had dicd, after having been ul jora 
jong time, during which he had earned nothing 
so that he left jus family in extreme poverty. 
The mother, too, was anable to earn anything, 
for she had to stay with the youngest child and 
nurse it, aud take care of if, because it was 
always ill. 

Now the poor mother was sitting erying to 
herself, for she had no fire to warm the 00m ; 
and on that day when everybody else was re- 
Joicing, and parents everywhere were lighting 
up Christmas-trees for their children, she had 
to sit in the dark hecause the last drop of oil 
in the lamp was burned out. When the elder 
boy heard hie mother crying, he threw his arms 
round her neck and said, “Oh, mother, if we 
only had a light! If I could only see you! I 
believe I should not feel so cold, and you would 
not cry so any more, if you cuuld only sec us!” 
At this the poor woman almost broke her 
heart with gnef. Then she put her hand in 
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her pocket, and said, “Go, my child, and get 
some vil. Here is my last penny—I meant to 
have brought bread with it to-morrow ; but who 
knows whether the good Saviour may not give 
us bread in some other way?” The boy took 
the money, and ran to get some oil. 

The boy went further and further till he 
reached the broad street full of shops, all hit up 
splendidly. In the tall houses there lived rich 
families, and in the windows Christmas-trees 
were shining |rilliantly. Finally he came to 
the market-place, where bootlis stood all of a 
row; and he could not wonder enongh at all 
the magnificent things exposed for sale, the 
sweetmeats and fine painted toys. He went 
about here and there, looked at one thing after 
another, and was so happy that he did not feel 
that his hands and feet were growing numb 
with cold. At last he came to a booth that 
was lighted up imore finely than any of the 
others, and a great many people were crowded 
before it. As he Isoked in he forgot every- 
(hing else ; for there he saw all that lis mother 
had told him about the image of holy Christ 
wrought finely m wax He saw im the booth 
a figure of the Virgin Mary sitting in a stable, 
and holding the infant Sav our in her Jap, 
while shepherds were kneeling before them, and 
corm and sheep were there, just as in a real 
| stable; and above his head the litle boy saw 
waren angels, with silver wings. He lad never 
seen anything half so beautiful; and I don’t 
know how long he would have stayed looking, 
if'a crowd of people had not pushed him away. 

Then he suddenly remembered that his 
mother was sitting in the dark at home with 
his little sister, and that he had come out to 
vet some oil. But how was he frightened when 
he found that the penny had fallen out of his 
numbed hand! He could not help eryimng 
aloud ; but though the people around him were 
constantly going into the booth, and carried 
the beautiful things they had bought there past 
him, not one asked him what was the matter, 
and lis grief remained unnoticed. 

He went slowly back through the hghted 
street ; but now he lovked neither to his right 
hand nor the left, for he had lost his penny, and 
was {00 sorry to notice anything. At last he 
came into the dark street where his mother 
lived; and as he thought how sad his mother 
would be about the lost penny, he could not 
make up his mind to go home, but sat ona 
door-step and cried bitterly. So he sat a great 
while, till he heard the watchman onthe other 
side of the street call the hour: he came down 
the street with his lantern, and sang, 


In the sacred, silent night, 

Christ the Lord came duwn from Heaven ; 
Peace to us he brought, and joy 

To every pious soul hath given. 
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SORROWS AND THEIR USES. 





Then by the light of the lantern the boy saw 
something shining on the snow before him, 
and picked it up to play with. The watchman 
came up, and siked why he sat there in the 
street, in the dark and cold, and did not go 
home. In tears the child told how he had lost 
his mother’s last penny which he had been 
sent to get oil with; how his mother was 
always crying since his father died, and how he 
could not bear to go home and see her grieve 
for the loss of his last penny. ‘ Well, come 
with me,” said the kind watchman ; “I will give 
you some oil, and then you must run home, for 
your mother will be troubled about you. And 

as he took the child by the hand to lead him 
along, he felt something hard, and asked what 
it was. The child showed him the shining 
thing he had just found in thesnow. “ There, 
now,” said the watchman. “See what the holy 
Lord has sent you! That is a gold piece; and 
for a gold a you can get a whole hatful of 
pennies. Now your mother can buy bread and 
wood for to-morrow.” 

At this the boy jumped with delight ; and 
after he had got the ol of the watchman, ran 
home to his mother, and told her everything 
that had happened. His mother cried to him, 
but with joy; and she took her children on 
her lap, and taught them to thank the holy 
Christ child, because he had remembered their 
poverty, and made them so rich. 


SORROWS AND THEIR USES. 


In the time of sorrow and care, souls draw 
near to one another. When outward adversity 
storms around us, we gather together, and the 
most beautiful flowers of friendship and inti- 
macy spring up and grow beneath the tears of 
sorrow. Inthe family circle, 2a common source 
of grief destroys all little dissensions and dis-* 
agreements, and brings all hearts, all interests 
to one point. Especially if the death of one 
of the family is threatened, then all discords 
are silent ; then all hearts throb harmoniously, 
though mournfully; all thoughts agree and 
form a soothing garland of peace, in whose 
bosom the loved invalid rests. 

And yet earthly cares, wasting sorrow, those 
sharp swords that pierce the inmost soul, do not 
kill! The wonderful germ of life can draw 
nourishment from sorrow; can, like the 

olypus, be cut apart, grow together again, and 
ive, and suffer. Mourning mother, wife, bride, 
daughter, sister—hearts of women, which care 
ever crushes and wounds the deepest—bear 
witness to it! You have seen your beloved 
one die, have longed to die with him, and yet 
live, and cannot die. WhatdolIsay? Ifyou 
can resign yourself to live, is it not true that 
a breath from Heaven will pour consolation 


and strength into your soulP Can I doubt of 
this, and think of thee, noble Thilda R.” 
mourning bride of the noblest of husbands P 
Thou didst receive his last sigh, thou lost with 
him thy all upon earth; thy fortune was dark 
and joyless, and yet thou wert so resigned, so 
genial, so kind, so good! Thou didst weep, 
but saidst, trustingly, to thy sympathising 
friends, “‘ Believe me, it is not so very hard to 
bear!” Ah, that was a peace which the world 
cannot give. And when thou saidst, to dissi- 
pate thy grief, “I will not disturb this peace 
with my sadness,” we beliew: that he from his 
grave cared yet for thy happiness, encompassed 
thee still with his love, and strengthened and 
consoled thee—‘‘ And there appeared an angel 
unto him from Ieaven, strengthening him.” 
Patient sufferers, blessings on you! You 
reveal God’s kingdom on earth, and show us 
the way to him. From the crown of thorns 
we see eternal roses spring.—Frederika Bremer. 


CHARADE. 


THE history of my first has caused me many tears > 

A child so strong in faith, and yet so young in 
years. 

With looks of innocence she heavenly precepts 
taught 

And of my second spoke, with all its glories 
fraught ; 

She pointed to its path, and, with an angel’s car , 

Directed friends to pastures green, and to the 
fountains there. 

My whole she never knew, 80 truthful was her 
life, 

And charity for all mankind in her pure heart 
was rife, 

The same to her their creed, their colour or their 
skin— 

All were to her in truth but of one home and kin. 

But the destroyer Death soon called my first away : 

May she blossom in eternal spring in glorious. 


array. 
C. M. B. 


Tue ALLIGaToR IN Domestic Lirs.—lIt is not 
generally known that the alligator, like the tur- 
tle, lays her eggs upon the lund. She crawls 
from the water for some distance into the dense 
cane-brake, and then paws up, with her immense 
paddles, big clumps of muddy earth, until a pile 
18 formed a few inches high, and some four feet 
diameter. Upon this she lays her eggs, then 
heaps dry leaves above them, with sticks and 
ad until the mound is nearlf as high as a man's 
head, and the good lady returns to the element, 
leaving the heat and moisture to do the rest, 
As soon as the progeny is hatched, they hasten, 
like ducks, to the water ; and if they escape being 
eaten by the turtles, catfish, or their own tender 
mammas, they attain, in a few years, a good 
size, and are allowed to participate in the fights, 
feasts, and frolics of the lake. The great part, 
however, are destroyed in infancy. 


—_———. 





Sick Boom and Nursery 


Cure ror StamMERING — Where there 1s no 
malformation of the organs of articulation, 
stammering may be remedied by reading aloud 
with the teeth closed ‘his should be practised 
for two hours a day, for three or four months 
The recommender of this simple remedy says, 
‘*T can speak with certainty of its utility ” 


To Purniry THE AIR oF a Sick CHAMBER — 
Take six drachms of powdered mitre and the 
same quantity of olof vitriol mix them together, 
by maine to the nitye one drachm of the vitnol 
at a time, placing the vessel in which you are 
mixing 1t on a hot hearth or plate of heated iron, 
stirring it with a tobacco pipe or glass rod Then 
place the vessc] in the contammated room, 
moving 1t about to different parts of the room 
Dr J. C Smith obtained £5000 from Parha 
ment for his receipt 

lo Curr a Coty —Put a large teacupful of 
linseed, with } 1b of suu raisins and two ounces 
ot stick liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, 
and let 1t simmer over a sluw fire till reduced to 
one quart addtoit }1b of pounded sugar candy, 
a tadlespoontul of old rum and 4 tablespo nful 
of the best white wine vinegar, or lemon juice 
‘lhe rum and vmegar should be added as the 
decoction istahen for if they are put in at first 
the whole soon becomes flat, and less efficacious 
The dose is half a pint, made warm on going to 
bed, and a little may be taken whenever the 
cough 1s troublesome The worst cold 1a gene 
rally cured by this remedy in two or three days, 
and, 1f taken in time, 1s considered infallible 


CAUTIONS IN VISITING Sich Rooms —Never 
venture into a sich room if you are in a violent 
perspiration (if circumstances require your c p 
tinuance there) for the n.oment your bedy be 
comes cold, 1t 18 in a state hkely to absorb the 
infection, and give you the disease Nor visit a 
sick person (especially if the complaint be of a 
contagious nature) with an any stomach as 
this disposes the system more readily to receive 
the contagion In attending a sick person place 
yourself where the sir passes from the door or 
window to the bed of the diseased not betwixt 
the diseased person and any fire that 18 in the 
room, as the heat of the fire will draw the infec 
tious vapour in that direction, and you would 
run much danger trom breathing in 1t 


PALPITATION oF THE Heart —Where palpi 
tation occurs as symptomatio of indigestion, the 
treatment must be directed to remedy that dis 
order When it 1s consequent on a plethoric state, 
purgatives will be effectual In this case the 
pons should abstain from every kind of diet 

ely to produce a plethoric condition of body 
Animal food and fermented hquor must be par 
ticularly avoided ‘Poo much indulgence in sleep 
will also prove injurious When the attacks 
arise from nervous irritability, the excitement 
must be allayed by change of ar and a tonic 
diet Should the palpitation omginate from 
organic derangement, it must be, of course, be- 
youd domestic management Luxurious living, 
indolence, and tight lacing often produces this 
affection, such cases are to be conquered with 
@ hétle resolution. 


SICK ROOM AND NURSERY —THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
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Things forth Anowing. 


TABLE OF ADMEASUREMENT 


An Fnghsh mile is 1 7¢0 yards or 5 240 fect 
he Roman mileis | 75th of a dcpree 
A Scotch milc contains 1 500 paces 
A Swedishand Danish mile are 2000 paces each 
The Russian mile 1s 750 paccs 
The German mile w the 15th of 1 degrec of lati 
tude or more than 43 miles English 
The Itahan mile is 5 2/9 feet 
The Neapolitan mue is ¢ Gcrman miles, or tke 
F0th of 1 degree 
A sea mile 18 ( 078 feet 
The Spanish Iciguc 1s 4 miles English 
A sea league 1s 3453€ miles or the 20th of a 
deme <A league 16 3 sea miles 
7 Spanish leagues are a degree or about 4 
miles whichis the Dutch ind German league 
The Persian league or parasing, 1s 30 stadia or 
furlongs 
A great leazue in France is 3000 paces, and 4 
mean ue 2 al) 
rhe Hebriw toot was 1912 Fnghsh feet The 
Hebrew cubit 1817 the sacred cubit, 2 English 
teet ini the grcat cubit 11 Enghsh fect 
rhe Paris feot 1s nine lnes shorter than the 
English toot cr0 )l to] 
I'he koman foot was 0.915 
The Russian verst 15 8 v8 Enghsh feet, about 
two thirds of a mile 
The Scotch ell is 37 inches and two tenths 
The French metre is 3 1413 French inchs, or 
J 371 English, or 3 235) teet 
The Jhish acre 1s 7 540 sure yards 
A hide ot land was cne plough s work 
A hand used for horses Is + mches 
A degree of latitude is (J English miles and 
1 7th at the equator 
A nails breadth is the I(thof a yard, or 2} 
inches 
A hair s brcadth 1s the 48th of an inch 
A barleycornis (217th of a cubic inch, about 
4{( make a Cubic inch or 3 to an mch m length 
A geometric il | ace 1s 4 4 tect Fnglish 
A digit measure is jths of wi mech or 4 barley 
corn lid breadthways 


Caution To Dark Lrxs —That the colour of 
the eye» should affect their strength may scem 
strange yet that such 1s the case need not at 
this time of day be proved and those whose 
eyes are brown or dark coloured should be im- 
formed that they are weaker and more suscep- 
tible of injury from various causes, than grey 
or blue eyes Light blue eyes are ceteris parsbus, 
generally the most powerful, and next to these 
are grey The hghter the pupil, the greater and 
longer continued 1s the degree of tension the eye 
can sustain —Curtis on the Eye 

FLY PAPERS — Fly papers Seed be made by 
melting four ounces of resin with two ounces of 
molasses, and a drachm of Venice turpentine 
Spread the mixture on sheets of paper Great 
eare, however, must be tahen in melting the in 
gredients, as they are very inflammable 

TO TAKE INK oUT oF MaHoaany — Dilute about 
half a tea spoontul of vitriol with a table-spoonful 
of water 1p a feather into this mixture and 
touch the ink spot with it caretully for if the 
vitriol be allowed to remain too long it will leave 
a white mark on the wood The best plan there- 
fore, is to wipe off the solution immediately upon 
vs apph ation, doing so repeatedly till the spot 
is removed. 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


OMELETTE.—Beat well seven eggs; season them 
with pepper and salt; adda little shalot, cut as 
small as possible, and some shred parsley. Put 
into a frying-pan half a pound of butt-r; when it 
is boiling-hot, throw in the eggs. and keep stirring 
them over a clear fire till it has become thick. 
After being sufficiently browned on one side. 
double it together and put it on adish, pouring 
over it a little strong veal gravy. 


MINCED (CRAB, oR LopsterR.—Take out the 
meat, mince it small, and stew fer about ten 
minutes with a glass of white wine, nutmeg, 
cayenne, salt, aud two tablespoontuls of vinegar. 
Melt about an ounce of butter,and mixit wel. with 
an anchovy and the volks of two eggs; stir this in 
with the crab, or lobster, adling some_bread- 
eee tu thicken. Garnish with thin pieecs of 

ast. 


BAKED VEGETABLE PUDDING.—A bout six ounces 
of scraped carrot, raw, the same quantity of 
mashed potatoes, currants, flour, nad beef-suct: 
mix with a littie milk and an egg. 

YeasT.—Yeast for home-made bread may be 
made as follows. Boil a pound of pure four, a 
quarter of a pounlot moist sugar, an! halt’ an 
ounce of salt in two gallons of water, for an hour, 
When nearly cold, bottle, and cork close. It will 
be fit for usc in nearly twenty-four hours, and one 
pint will make eighteen pounds of bread. 


Victoria SANDWICHES.—Cut up a thick sponge- 
eake mto slices sbout a quarter of an inch thi kj; 
spread somcapricot or raspberry jant ou the top of 
one shee, cover with another, press them together, 
and cut into diamonds. Cover it with icing, and 
putin an oven to set. 


RED CuRRANT JELLY.—Rub the fruit through 
a sieve, and afterwards squecze it Chrough a fine 
linen cloti; put it into a preserving-pan with 
three-quart rs of a pound of white sugar to every 
pint of Juice; place it osera brisk fire, stirring it 
occasionally with a skimmer. Keep it) we" 
skiinmed: when it is done it will fal from the 
skimmer in shects; then take it up, pour if into 

ots, and cover them closely. A litthe raspberry- 
juice will bnprove it. 

GOOSEBKERRY VIN+GAR.—To half a peck of ripe 
gooseberrics put four gallons of cold water. Mash 
them well together with a wooden spoon, and let 
them stand a week or ten days. Strain the liquor 
off, and to every galion add a pound and a halt of 
moist sugar. Mix this well. Take oft the scum 
as it rises, and let the mixture ferment. When 
this process is completed, add an ounce of ereamn 
of tartar to every gallon. 

Wart Currant PRANDY.-~—To one gallon of 
best winte brands add three pints of white currant- 
juice, three pounds of loaf-sugar, the peel of three 
jJemons, h Jt a pound of bitter almonds. blanched 
and bruise i; put into a pint of sprng-water, fo 
stand four or five hours; frequent], mix the 
almonds together with the other ingredients for 
three days; then strun it through a jelly-bag till 
quite clear, and bob le tor use. 

To KEEP GREEN Peas.—Shell, seald, and dry 
them perfectly ma cloth. Put them, on tins or 
earthen dishes, into a ecood oven, once or twice, to 
harden. Keep them in paper bazs hung up in 
the kitchen. hen they are to be used, Jet them 


lie an hour in water; then set them on the fire . 
with cold water, a picce of butter, anda sprig of | 


mint, and boil them till tender. 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING.—WIT AND WISDOM. 


GAit and Wisdom. 


The human heart is like a feather-bed; if must 
be roughly handled, well shaken, and exposed to 
a variety of turns, to prevent its becoming hard. 

A iawyer being much indisposed in court, told 
the witty Erskine that he had a violent pain in 
his bowels for which he could get no relief. °* Dl 
give you an infallible remedy,” said the other. 
“ret you appointed atturney-general, and then 
you'll have no bowels.” 

Young people. when once dyed in pleasure and 
vanity, will scarcely take any other eolour. 

How easy and pleasant it ia to assign motives 
for the conduct of our neighbours when we gather 
them unconsciously from our own hearts. 

Nothing doth so fool amanas extreme passion 
This doth make them fools which otherwise are 
not, and show them: to be fools which are so. 

A learned clergyman was accosted in the fol- 
lowing manner by an illiterate preacher who des- 
peed eluciftion. “Sir, you have been to college, 

suppose?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. “ Lb am 
thanktul,” rejoined the former, “that the Lord 
has opened iny mouth to preach without any 
learmnng. * A similar eveat.” replied the latter, 
“ovcurred in Balaum’s time: but such things are 
of rare occurrence at the present day.” 

To know how bad you are, you must become 
poor; and to know how bad other people are, you 
wnust beeome rich. Many a man thinks it is vir- 
tue Chat keeps him from turning rascal, when it is 
only a fullstumach., Be careful, and do not mis- 
take possessions for principles. 

Commerce gives gold; religion makes it gain. 

No degree of temptation jusifies ANY degree of 
sin. 

The true recipe for a miserable existence is 
this “ Quirret with Providence.” 

The best suuff in the world isa snuff of morn- 
ing air. 

A man advertises for “competent persons to 
undertake the sale of a new inedicing,” and adds 
that “it will be profitable for the undertaker.” 
No doubt of it. 

it was formeriv the cus{om in J.yons to present 
a purse tilled with gold to a general who pussed 
through the city on his march to Italy, to under- 
take the commund of an army. On such an 
occasion tne burgomaster of the city presented 
such a purse t) Marshal Villars: concluding 
his address with the following words: ‘ Mon- 
seiyneur, the great ‘Turenne was the last genera] 
who honou ed this gity with his presence on his 
march to Italy; but he only took the purse, and 
gave baek the gold.” “ Ah!’ replied Villars, 
stuifiug the well-filled purse into his pozkel, **] 

dways considered the grcat Turenne wnimitahle.” 

An elderly gentleman was accustomed to go 
regularly every day, at # certain hour, to dake 
hig mornmg gill at a tavern near Chariz-croas. 
One day, to his surprive and disappointinent, he 
found the door locked, and he was not able to 
obtain admittance. After nocking for some 
time, a servant-maid appeared at the window, 
‘Why, hussey !” cried the old gentleman, ‘* what. 
do you mean by shutting your friends out ?” 
“Oh, sir,” replied the girl, ‘‘ master and mis- 
tress are gone to ghurch; this is fast day.’ 
‘ Fust day with a vengeance!” returned the iz- 
ritated man. ‘ But if your master, and mistress, 
and all of you choose to fast, is that any reason 
i why you should make your doors fast, too?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,' We must beg our correspondents te abandon | 


the signatures * Subserther, * Constant Reader.’ 
&c. and use initials only, or some other dist 
gushing signature, 

K. F. V. (Wilt-.)—Tf but slightly decaved, and 
at the crown, thes inay be stopped by a dentist; 
if greatly decayed, they had better be extracted. 
It is searcely probabic, however, that their place 
will be supphed by new ones. 

Miss B. will feel greatly obliged to any corre- 
spondent why will inform: her how to make a 
round chain in suk braid. 

A. F. H.— Phe processes ars unknown to us, 
and would certainly be mopracticable in a domes- 
tic point of view, (7 huown. 

Miss C.—We hive searched for ‘Berthe de la 
Gaille Fontaine” without success, which we sin- 
cerely regr t. 

H. EE. B.--The “National Drawing Master” 
will probably answer your wishes. ts lessons 
are given ona new and exeellent plan. It i pub- 
lished in sixpeuny : arts. 

T. B.(Dollar)—You are perfectly cligible. 

A. L. ~The “ Reyucst ‘is respectrully declined, 

Miss D, (Swausca)— Spring” is very pleasing 
and harmonious, but it arrivcud tuo late for mscr- 
tlou. e 

SUBSCRIBER.— We believe there is no such insti- 
tution. 

A Consrant Sup cripirn (Walcs)- -With real 
respect jor our correspoudamt, we bez to decline 
Giving the intorm ition. 

W..G. (Boston): A recipt ior black ink will be 
found at pais 1:6 vol in. 

; BE. R.—We cannot deny our admiration te the 
“ Honeymoon,” but it 1 su like the pointed and 
epigramatic yerse of the writers of the last cen- 
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tury that we are inclined to ask whether it is ori- 
ginal. Perhaps our correspondent will favour us 
with an answer, 

LADY FLORENCE will find recipes for cold cream 
at % es 282, and 371 of the first volume. 

SUBSCRIBER is referred to page 59 of the first 
volume for the recipe she requires, 

Sweet Appus.—It will not be renewed. 

M. A. G.—Your presence 15 not necessary at 
the drawing, though it would be perfectly wel- 
come, 

MARELLA.— Declined. 

Sorte NUEERUe dictionary is both cheap and 

‘ood. 
= EMMA B.’s lines on a “ Family Bible” bear 
every evidence of a sincere mind, but we are 
compelicd to decline them on accvunt of faulty 
composition, 

Rosa.—All preparation for whitening the skin 
should be toalously used. We know no safer 
method thin to wash your hands frequently with 
Castille or the common yclow soap (in rain- 
water, if procurable), with a bandtul of oatmeal 
thrown into the water. 

C. L’s communication is thankfully acknow- 
ledyed. 

F.C. de Y.. -Our best thanks are yours. 

MICHACLINA S interesting E-say arrived too 
late. We are bound by a run to consider no 
compositions which arrive aficr the 12th of the 
month. 

T. C.—We thi:kh the lines ‘A pretty little 
maiden,” &¢.,1n our last number, have not been 
set to music. 

CLakA R.—We have d.scontinued our hints on 
the management of “ Fo omystic Pets” having 
exhausted the more mterestiny subj.cts. Your 
second sugeesdon is under consideration. 

Decurwep, —"* T love Thee.” 

Ove Wuo PERSEVERES.—It may be done with 
common gu)-Water, carefully apphed. 

Kare.— Seve pp. 123, and 150, of Vol I, 

J. W.—The question shall be answered, as you 
appear so anos, : : 

Miss D. — Olu Maidenism” will appear in our 
next nuuiber 

Miriau —We have no doubt that your ill sue- 
(ess ip Jour profession is greatly, attributabe to 
the causes you suggest, and we should be most 
happy to pomt out a remedy for 90 mnportant an 
evil. There is, however, none that you must not 
seek in the very citadel of your encmy, Yourself. 
Endeavour—if need be, compel yourself into 
society and social converse: You m ty thus acquire 
habit. and manners which will serve, at any rate, 
to diszur-e the natural reserve of your mind, 
and strengthen your nervous tempcrauient. No 
amount and no choice of reading will remedy the 
evil. 

Sxowprop.—A French Verb-book is published 
by Effingham Wilson, Royu Exchange, at a 
shilling. De Porquet’s publications are, we think 
very good, 

Berernua.—A light cloth. 

E. A.—To E. A. and other subseribers we 
respectfully reply that its impossible to give all 
the patterns for which we are asked. To do so 
fauilil bo to fill Lhe magazine trom the first page 
to the last with patterns and instructions mn tancy~ 
work We ae thermi te obbgel to sleet those 
which are most likely to be acoeptable te the 
greatest numb r. 

H. E. B.- Respectfally declined. 

O. W.isafficted with an inveterate weakness— 
to wit, blushing on all occasions ; an | playfully— 
seriously desires to know how she may overcome 
it. We know of but one remedy, and that is 
freely miaing in society. 
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CUPID'S LETTER-BAG 





Cupid's Zetter- Bag. 


Tue Case oF ALBERT—We have received a 
communication from this gentleman, and (with 
out comment) print it verbatum—though we are 
inchned to grudge him thespace Our subscribe1s 
and correspondcnts will draw tharrown inferences 
trom the styie andcontents of the letter —* When 
I proposed thc question of introduction, J first cx 
pected your own reply however, allow me to say 
that I'am really ¢xcecdingly obhges for you 
kindness in placing my request in the Magazine, 
and do sincerely thank 4ll the fair ladies that have 
taken knowledge ot the same Now 1n accord 
ance to ther wishcs, wall proceed to do what I 
find ought to have been done before, 2. €,to give 
a deserij tion of mysclt, and of the sort of partner 
I demre to mect with In height I am five feet 
five and halt inches, my age as 283, but look 
younger by scveral years Iam not robust but 
good looking although I protest I am no egotist, 
still will fatter myself so far as to Say thit the 
beauty in the heat 1s at least equal to that of my 
outward ippearance I have no income beyond 
a moderate salary derived from a respectable 
situation which I occupy so that J am not nch 
Should hke to meet with a female of a good, plain 
education—not one of the gay or highly fishion 
able, but one thats neat and comely in appear 
ance, with moderate vic ws , of an amlable, loving, 
and affectionate disposition, thoroughly domesti 
eited—one that would make a real, interesting, 
loving, and usefulwife ag« fromtwenty totwenty 
seven or eight, and has an income of one or two 
hundred pounds a year’ Albert 1s a man of 
honourable character and posses es 1n a high 
degree every good and moral quality Heisofa 
kind, liberal, and loving disposition, and every 
reason to assure him in saying he would make a 
most des oted and loving husb ind, 1f you «d toonc 
ot a kindred spint which he trust to Shall be 
most happy to hca: from any of the ladies that 
think Albert’s description and the: own would 
suit’? —We have received a communication from 
another candidate for the hand and ‘ beautiful 
heirt of this most ehgble person and cannot 
deny her the oppcrtunity which now offers M 
¥ 4 contesses herself quite interested in ALBERT, 
and loys claim to his attention by the following 
description of heiself —“I am rather above the 
muddle height, have hazel brown hair and eye 
brows, dark eves (“loving” sometemes but 
‘“laughmg” generally) with very long and thick 
lashes, my complexion 1s good and myn se ver 
straight! my lips small and well shaped—tect 
very white Ican sing, am generally considered 
a very good player on the _ and a good 
dancer Last, but not lcast, [am quzte domesti 
cated ” 

A P 1s anunhappy male correspondent, who 
has often tried to commit his sorrows to the post- 
man, but, being overeome by his feelings, con 
stantly failed At length he has succeeded in in 
forming the God of Love (on our staff) that he does 
most sincerely love a lady whom he met five years 
ago; but that some treacherous friend (whose 
conduct westrongly reprehend) has been whisper 
ing away his morality in the ears of the lady’s 
triends The consequence 1s that he has been 
obliged to subsist tor two years on stolen inter 
views Of course, that 1s a dreadful state of 
affairs, especially as the jady doesn’t believe the 
accusation of A P’s calummiator, and remains 
faithful to her troth And A P wishes to know 
whether they had better give up acquaintance, 
“or still plead to see each other!” He is twenty- 





two years of age, the lady 1s twenty five—We 
think that, notwithstanding A P’s helpless con 

dition at present, he had better “ plead ” a littl« 
whilelonger torwho knows whether he may not 
one day grow courageous, and actually think of 
marrying 2 lady whom he loves, who loves him, 

and who for four pean has had her hand at het 

own disposal] '—Oh, the times! 

AMANDA —With feelings of indignation and 
sympathy—mixed—-we ptint your grievance 
‘ Four pons ladies all of them good looking 
and well educatcd are kept in the strictest 1¢ tire 
ment, hyimg in the country, and never secing 
anyone! How would you advise them to get out 
ot this distressing position * ’—Seriously, it there 
1s no othcr reason for their nk evans than their 
good looks and accomphshments it 15 as injudi 
cious as unjust But the only suggestion we can 
hit upon is a gcutleremonstrance to the governing 
powers 

Sytvia B—There 1s no impropriety, and, 
under thc circumstances, Svivia should guard 
against a too 1297d disguist of hcr feelings Such 
a course often makes a woman seem not only 
indifferent, but repulsive and repulsion 15 a 
thing that the fondest Adonis rarely consents tv 
endure 

FENELLA aud the Lity oF ST LEONARDS aic 
one and the sime person Her questions are 
upanswer ible 

Myrtit —We cannot too strongly deprecate 
unequal marriages, ind thedifference in MYRTLE 8 
case 1s altogether on the wrong sidc Something, 
however, dcvends upon circumstances MYRTLE 
may be very youthful at thirty, her friend very 
manly at nineteen, 1f so the disparity 1s really 
lessened ind the possibility 1s that a tew years 
would render it still less for years 1n one sense, 
do not make age On the othe: hand, MysTLe 
may have reached mature womanhood, and her 
triend remain a boy, 1n which case there would 
be very small chance indecd of a happy or even 
concordant union 

A A—Be assured, but be frank Theunhappy 
termmation of your quarrel seems chiefly due to 
yourself and when the opportunity oc curs which 
your love (if he be your lover and never sv 

roud) will be sure to seek, a pleasant look will 

ring back the ‘ old days’ you now rcgret 

KATE would not trouble us with her nonsense, 
but seeing so many lidics have received such ex 
cellcnt advice through our “ dear ma ne,” 
wishes to consult cherub Cupid too She_ has 
fallen in love with her brother’s friend ‘Lhey 
attend the same church, and they (brother, and 
Kate, and friend) walk home together He holds 
very little conversation with her, but seems to 
listen with devout attention when she speaks , 
and on meeting or parting treats her with ex 
treme cordiality, as if he really loved her And 
it he does, how happy she will be! Kate writes 
like an innocent young git] whose heart w 
lost and wandering in the mazes of first love, as 
undoubtedly 1t 13 But the question 1s, how can 
she find out whether hc loves her or no? We 
do not wish to be saucy, but 1f we knew ever so 
well we wouldn’t tell her. Why, bless her soul! 
the spontaneous discovery of éhat fact 1s all the 
fun ofit! And that this discovery will be made 
one of these dusky summer evenings we believe 
as devoutly as we ue 

kipE Lio followed the advice we gave her (under 
another signature, which we are forbidden to 
repeat) in the April number, and now writes avery 
flattering letter to thank us tor the result We 
contess ourselves almost as pleased as she herself 
seems to be. 

Saka ls & wicked person. 
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A MISTAKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
BY J. ST. CLEMENT. 


I KNow not if the words of an old man will , bachelor; but let me hope that if my words 
have much weight with my young fair friends, | have little force, my sorrows may have more; 
more especially when that old man is, too, a | and if my pen 1s disregarded for the truths it 
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tells, then let the heart's still cloquence speak Ins name brought a cloud to the father’s brow 
through the pangs it suffered—ay, and suffers a tear to the mother’s eye. LHe ee 
yet. may, and often does, soften the think of him as the cause of blight to many o 
poignaney of many an unconsciously self- his cherished hopes—she, of what he had bee: 
created cause of life-long grief; but memory | rather than of what he had become , vet never 
will assert its own supremacy, and while forgetting, cither, what he was—her child 


imagination is picturing the happiness which 
might have heen, olden recollections tell, 100 
truly, alas! why such felicities are nof. So that 
if T am garrulous, as old men are wont to he, 
I pray you to bear with me; if tedious, pardon 
me; but if from my narration vou ean gather 
aught that may save you oue tithe the pangs 


T suffer, then will von freely forgive me all my , 
faults, and I shall sip one drop of happiness | 


At any rate he was an exile from his parents 
roof. 

And now, at the height of the sunshine ot 
my happiness came acloud. The day for our 


, Wedding was fixed; the world to me seemed 


one large paradise, and Emmeline the quecn 
of it. And aif my love for her was strane, 
passronate, and warm, l was not selfish an my 
Jove, but felt a kindliness for all the human 


from having preserved it to others, aid. by | race: people, places, cireumstances were tinted 


dwelling on my own sorrows, perhaps save | 


many an one endurance of the hike. 

Oh, who could have foretold, when, wan- 
dering beneath the umbrageous foliage of our | 
favourite haunt—my Enimelne on her palfrey, , 
which she loved, for it was my gut on lier 
eighteenth birthday, IL wathing bv her side, | 
listening to the swectness of her voire, and the 
intellectual effusions of her cultivated mid-— 
now the maiden blush suffusing her fair chech, 
as she checked the vwarmtu hier love for the 
beautiful around as liad betrayed her into; 
then the soft, blue, bewitching eves, bent on 
me, with the shelith parted lips, as shel stenced | 
to any fervent acquiescence mm {he truths she 
uttered; and then the palhd hue, and then 
once more the transient blush, as, 
away by the extasy of iny feelings of devote t- 
“ness, 1 spoke of love and future happiness 
when we should be—av, who could have fore- 
told ?—but | am dwelling too long upon such 
joys—all passed—all fled—all nothing now | 

| 





but sad remembrances. 

Two years passed on—and two sueh sear! 
No matter the earking carcs of the outer world 
toine; Jet but some anxious trouble come, shic 
stuled the whirlwind with a smile, and all was 
calm. What was the winter storm to mer 
The winds might howl] their utmost, the cle- 
ments in fury roar—but by her parents’ tieside, | 
it Was one continual summer—the sunshine of ! 
her looks warming and cheering me and every | 
one; and the gladdenme smile of the mother 
always met me, the hospitable, open heat of 
the tather always weleomed me. And, as we 
two young people played at chess on winter 
nights, ‘he would laugh and say, as J trituu- | 
phantly cried “Checkmate!” “Not yet, my 
boy, not yet your mate,” for he loved i 
little joke, and laughed right heartily, tke | 
many others, at his own. I never discovered 
but one cause of trouble in that happy circle. 
There was a graccless son, but what had heen 
his fault or his misfortune [ never asked, and 
was never told. I ouly knew that mention cf 


enimed | 


by the refection from my inmost heart—and 
there ws Wliss, indeed ; but. is J have said, the 
eloud was gathering—simdl af first, yet enlarg- 
ing as the days passed on to such gicentic 
magnitude, that all inv happ.ness was shroudea 
in its deep, black folds. 

There came a look of thoughtfulness over the 
brow of Emmeline. Ler jovous, buoyant step 
had less of hghtness in it, and a look of brood- 
ing anxiety stole over her face. The wontc. 
sinile seemed, to me at least, fo. ced and strained 
the tone of fervour in her conversation fadeu. 
and a coldness grew about her Guat struck a 
chill to my poor hoping fieart. And yet we 
were to be inarried—the dax was fixed. Whit 
could it mean? She said she did not know 
there was a change; bu’ J, alas! too truly felt it. 
She said she loved as truly, nay devotedly, i 
ever; but Ll had feelin ys of mistrust. She 
mervelled at avy doubts, but i saw cause 
enough io ratse them, And yet she tried to be 
as she was wont; she strove to snale, and Inugh, 
and talk as but a month ago; but the effort was 
in vain. All inexpheable — ail excruciating 
torture to iny distracted brain. but the end 
was coming —the cloud wasabout to break ; and 
with its lightning smite my hopes, my bliss, my 
airv castles im Elysium, crumbling down, deep 
down, a wreck. 

Our faxsoumte time for walking was im the 
summer evening ; and once, as we were tracking 
our way through the sdent leafy paths, Knune- 
line said, ia vaiee nervous, soft, and tremulous 
“ Were ] must leave you for to-mght: Thave a 
eall to make ;” and then, as if in answer to my 
inquiring looks, “1 dare sa; you will wonder, 
but 1 will tell you all about it soon: but I can- 
not, may not speak about ® now.” LT stood as 
ina trance. Her form was reeeding through 
the leafy shade, and Twas left alone with my 
thoughts, my doubts, misirusts, my fears and 
hopes. More inexplicable than ever! What 
could it mean ? If worthy of her love, was I not 
also deserving of her confidence P Was it only 
friendship, esteem, regard—eall it what you 
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will but love~that she had felt for me; and the 
touch-stone of approaching matrimony had re- 
vealed the truth to her? Had [been made a 
blind, a cat’s-paw, a dupe, a scape-goat, to hide 
some other lovers treachery? Oh, how my 
brain recled a3 these tormenting furies in the 
shape of thoughts prussedl through my tortured 


mind. One thing T could do: { could follow 
her, My nature rebelled at first to act the spy; 
hk Mek St Ve we = SOV teers Sa en 


Hues, qk eetreny Mag Ue ee ah, err alee ee 
on; and so, with stealthy step and cautious 
movements, [ passed through the underwood. 
As Larrived at tha outskirts of the copse, at but 
a short distance before me stood a cottage. At 
the door was stationed Hmineline’s old nurse. 
“Ah! ah!” thought TI, “a plot complete !” 
And she, whose age and gratitude should have 
led her charge to virtue. was guiding her to 
vice. Carefully concealed behind a tree, J 
watehed, mv heart migh bounding from my 
breast with over-wrought anvicty. Minutes— 
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mad—I know 1 was—and do, dear reading 
friend, in mercy call me so—and so indeed be- 





lieve me. For I loved Emmeline—ala, too 
well! 
* ** ee: a 
Five years had heen added to my life. Five 


years of restless wandering through the high- 
ways and the byways of the world. The winds 
of the ocean had echoed my blessings and my 


. 2 hes ee Ores wd ccwen, Be a oe y Wee Ge 
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and the mountain-tops had witnessed my agony 


Pew aaa 
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i . . , 
of soul poured forth in maddened desperation 


to me like hours—prssed, and then just inside | 


the porch stood Emmeline, and hy her side 
iInan—young and handsome. Ile looked with a 
gaze of love and fondness, and she returned 
his gave. And then—Oh! would that I had 
fallen to the earth ere Lo iad seen it—they 
kissed and parted. A cold sweat suffused my 
throbbing brow, my eyes refused their office, 
my limbs shook, and with a deep groan I fell 
upon the sward. 

Let me pass by the night and day that fol- 
lowed. No pen can depiet any grief, ims 
rage, my jealousy,—nought but mmagaation 
can do justice to my state of inind. And as 
evening again drew on, and our usnal time of 
meeting approached, how 1 revelled in’ the 
very thought that L should soon unmask thus 
traitress, 

As 1 reached the usual spot, | saw her. 
Oheaven, what L felt! There was no shade now, 
there was the old look of happiness and love, 
there wis no anxious clout upon her brow. 
“Oh, hypocrite!” said I, between my tecth, 
“wis ever treachery so base embosomed in a 
vorm so fair!” Oh, how lightly she came to me 
—how eaverly put forth her willing hand! — 
but no—to be deceived again !—never!  f saw 
uo oall, She had suspected my discovery, and 
this was mevut to throw me olf my guard. 
No! 

C clutched her hand, t grasped her wrist. | 
jooked with a mad gaze upon her till she 
shrunk with fear. “Ah, guilty, guilty!” thought 
T; “she dare not meet my eye.” “ False, 
false !? 1 cried; “the veil is rent, the mist has 
passed away: vor can ever your fair form hide 
from me now your blac’, peiudious heart! 
T know it —saw it all. * way from me! away!” 
And with a jerk of the arm I threw her trom 
me, and hawened from the spot. Oh, I was 


at my loss; nay, J have steod on narrow 
Alpine erags, repeating to myself the history of 
my love’s fall, til in the gorges of the iee-clad 
rocks the echoes have seemed to repeat my 
wild tale? f have looked down yawning 
enlfs, de»p down into their blackened depths, 
and wishe | that Jmincline were there, that so, 
with her eaclasped in my embrace, | might in 
one dread leap have sweet revenge ior my great 
wrong, and end, with her, mv lie of misery— 

"any way—iuine, even .f it were only in 
death ! 

But at leneth. with whitened hair and bent 
form, [turned my steps to Pngland. 

Lsomeht the south, that there, alone and in 
qiuet, L might find repose. But my echated, ex- 
cited summit was not to resi. Alwass the same 
Shadow hovermg over me, alwavs that one 
scene before my mental eve. Pesce was not 
ior me; excitement, bustle, anything congenial 
tu any suirit, was ny element. I withdrew at 
once to aneighbouriny town, where an election 
was proceeding, and entered into the heat and 
nose of party warfare, for I knew the favourite 
candidate, and had a cordial welcome at his 
hands. 

The battle was fought and won. Our side 
was victorious. And in the evening we met 
to dine at an hotel. There was a large party, 
chiefly composed of gentlemen living in the 
neighbourhood. The cloth was cleared, wine 
ws passing treely round—for a moment I was 
forgetful of my one great load, and joined in 
ihe veneral talk. 

“By the bye,” said my neighbour toa gentle- 
man sitting opposite, “do vou know, Muston. 
that family who have lately taken Melborough 
TLall P” 

“(Certainly ; very well,” was the reply; ‘do 
you want an introduction? The daughter, [ 
suppose, ch? Well, she is beautiful, and as 
good as fair; but no chanee, my dear tellow, 
no chance ; she is a nun in all but the name.” 

“T hardly understand you,” again remarked 
‘he questioner. ‘“ What is the name?” 

“ Harlington ; Emmeline Harlington.” 

I felt as though struck with paralysis. It 
was the first time since our wretched parting 
that her name had fallen npoo my ear from 
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other lips than my own. With almost breath- 
less eagerness, I listened; and with the quick- 
ness of lightning, for the first time, » thought 
entered my mind which had never found place 
before—would to Heaven that it had! Un- 
married! Was it possible that by some fatal 
blindness on mv part L might have heen mis- 
taken? No; did J not see them? Ah!—no, 
alas! T could not be mistaken! But the con- 
versation was resumed. 

“What's the reason so good and excellent a 
ereature should not have bestowed her virtues 
on some one with aspirations worthy of them 
and her? Some little romance, I suppose.” 

“Partly right,” said Muston; “there was a 
something. She was engaged; but the un- 
worthy scoundrel vilely, basely left her !” 

Iwas on my feet in an instaut. “ A lie!” 
cried I, overwhelmed with passion. “She was 
the one who falsely plaved—she it was who 
dashed the cup from my lips. Lam the living 
proof of her inconstancy. And so again I say 
—a lie !” 

The end of this outbreak was too clear. 
were to meet at daybreak. 


WwW. 


* * x 

Night still enshrouded the dark walls of 
Melborough Ilall, and the cold breezes of 
approaching daybreak struck me with a chill, as 
I vazed with fascinated look up at the windows 
of the house. Mmmeline was there! Oh, af but 
once more I could see her—speak to her ! for the 
last few hours had wrought a wondrous change. 
It was probable that death might meet me with 
the coming dawn; and vet I had not been so 
cool and calm for years. Again had that 
thought intruded itself: “ Might I not have been 
mistaken P Was it not possible to explain the 
cause of all my grief, my misery, my wretched- 
ness?” The idea that it might be was making 
way in my thoughts; and, as I stood looking 
up at every window, thinking it might be hers, 
T determined, should I pass through the ap- 
proaching trial unhurt, at once to know the 
whole and satisfy myself. 

So passed the night. As dawn broke, I saw 
two figures emerge from a gate of the grounds 
and walk to the place of meeting; and, as I 
caught a glance of the face of one, how well I 
knew it! It was the same that stood at the 
cottage porch—the same that frighted my poor 
mind to madness, and made it what it was. All 
my old feelings of rage and jealousy sprung up, 
and then I longed for the time to pour my 
revenge on some one’s head, it scarcely mattered 
whose. 

The morn was broken, the sun quickly cast 
a lovely light around, and I perceived my 
friend had reached the rendezvous. I quickly 
joined them. Endeavours at explanation were 
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asked of me, and refused. No! I had suffered 
tov long and heavily to he denied redress at 
last. The ground was measured on the skirts 
of a small plantation, and we took up our 
positions. Slowly the seconds spoke, while 
the air was so still that even our breaths could 
wlmost be heard. 

“Ready, gentlemen?” said my friend. 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “what need of this 
delay P” 

“Fire!? he exclaimed. 

There was a report—there was a shrill, 
heart-searching shiick, and a female form was 
hanging on my neck, with hot blood gushing 
from her breast. It was Emmeline! 


The chamber was still and dark in which I 
sat by the bedside of my lost and found, and 
lost again beloved one. The hfe she haa 
sacrificed to save mine was flowing fast, and 
her words were feeble and very slow. But, 
thank heaven! she had told me all. The cause 
of all my woe—he whom I had seen on the 
morning of the fight—was her once outeast 
brother. The cause of that dark cloud which 
first raised and then confirmed imy vile sus- 
picion was on his account. He had taken the 
cottage at which | saw them, while she en- 
deavoured, under vow of secrecy, to plead his 
cause, The evening when she met me redolent 
of smiles and happiness was when she came to 
fell me all; and how she had restored a wander- 
ing son, and made a home happy that was to be 
so soon again so wretched! And thus, hopin, 
that time might bring me back again a wiser 
man, she lived on the memory of past happy 
days, and Jonged for their return. ‘They might 
have been, when this encounter happened! She 
had heard her brother arranging the particulars 
with his friend, and determined to prevent it— 
but too late. And all the rest you know, my 


' reading friends; and what remains is too soon 


told. My Einmeline died that night! 

And oh, as I write, her sweet face seems even 
now looking down upon me in pardon and in 
love! I see her in every scene of beauty. 
Her form is ever beside me. And all 1 hope is 
that I may not linger long upon this weary 
earth; but may close my woful life, and go 
hence. O Kmmeline! I feel that day is fast 
coming. 


THE DeEsToR.—Men generally look upon a 
debtor as in some degree their own property. 
Pecuniary difficulties break all ties, absolve from 
all courtesy, raise the creditor to the eminence of 
a despot, and often inspire him with the desire 
of exercising the arbitrary powers of one. The 
helpless debtor must be suspected, accused, in- 
sulted in silence. He is a slave, chained, to be 
spit upon by the angry, and laughed at by the 
unfeeling; and his own heart, ala ! joins his 
enemies, and pleads against him. ‘ 
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OLp maids are not popular ; it 1s in vain that 
in this enlightened and unpre) udiced age, many 
apologists for the sisterhood have laboured 
with zeal and eloquence to prove that marriage 
is notessential to woman’s happiness, and that 
celibacy does not necessarily imply any defi- 
ciency of moral or intellectual worth. 1 is 
‘qually in vain that the page of fiction, and 
the yet more striking records of real life, 
present us with maiden hervines, whose noble 
deeds and generous self-denying devotedness 
command at onee our reverence and love; such 
instances are received as brilliant exceptions to 
a general rule, and are seldom brought to bear 
upon our estimate of general character ; and 
still, old maids are not popular. 

Many reasons are urged in justification of 
this prejudice against a rather large proportion 
of our female community. Old muids are so 
precise and fidgctty, so censorious, so cold- 
hearted. 

We shall not attempt a refutation of these 
charges ; it is possible that the nice sense of 
neatness and order, so indispensable to the 
comfort and well-being of « houschold, may, 
when concentrated within a limited sphere of 
action, degencrate into a minute and wearisome 
attention to trifles. 

We could wish for the honour of womankind, 
aye, and of mankind tuo, that the guilt of slander 
and detraction were justly chargeable upon old- 
maidenism alone. 

Old maids are so cold-hearted, so unsym- 
pathising. Alas! for the truth of such an 
accusation, how little could it stand the test 
of a more perfect knowledge of the mysterious 
workings of the human heart. 

It has been asserted, and logically proved, 
that woman possesses within herself the ele- 
raents of perfect self-reliance and independence, 
and that marriage is not essential to her hap- 
piness ; but there are depths of tenderness in a 
woman’s heart, that mere abstract reasonings 
can never fathom. One of the most powerful 
tendencies of her nature is that which prompts 
her to rest for support and guidance upon an 
intellect of a loftier and nobler nature than 
her own. She deems that in communion with 
such an intellect, her dreams of the pure, the 
holy, and the beawtiful, will be fully realised ; 
it is this sense of dependence that imparts a 
depth and earnestness as well to her earthly 
affections, as to her spiritual aspirations To 
establish the theory of the intellectual equality 
of the sexes, would be to destroy the purest 
and holiest characteristic of woman’s love. 

In early life this earnest desire meets a 
response in the ties of kindred, but in the 


lapse of years these ties are severed, the voice 
of parental love and counsel is silenced ; 
brothers and sisters separate and form new 
connexions, each drawing around himself a 
circle of interests, joys, and sorrows, with 
which not even a sister may intermeddle. The 


| relation existing between them may still be 


| 


‘future happiness. 


sustained in tenderness and affection, but that 
perfect union of feeling and purpose, which 
can alone satisfy the cravings of a woman’s 
heart, is lost, and instinctively she looks for- 
ward to marriage, as the legitimate source of 
The romance of girlhood 
gives place perhaps to the deeper and more 
enduring romance of womanhood. ‘The 
presence or memory of one beloved object 
sheds « halo of truth and reality around the 
dreams of imagination; the future preseats not 
an unclouded haleyon of bliss, but it is rich in 
promise and in hope. 

In the utter renunciation of all selfish aims 
and desires, 10 promote the happiness of one 
far dearer than self, her own happiness must 
henceforth be found, and she seeks no lngher 
sources than this. An occasional glance behind 
the scenes in the drama of wedded life, may 
tell her that the fair perspective of imatri- 
monial felicity is too frequently marred by 
waywardness and caprice; but the revelation 
is made in vain; strong in her confidence in 
man’s innate superiority, of her own capacity 
of loving, and yet untried powers of endurance, 
the experience of others weighs but asa feather 
in the balance; she feels that such experience 
can never be hers. 

It were needless to dwell upon the oft-told 
tale of love, strong as death, sacrificed to cold- 
ness or treachery, or yielding to the yet stronger 
law of stern necessity. Suffice it to say, that 
years pass away, the long-cherished dream is 
still unrealised, and slowly and reluctantly the 
dreamer yields to the conviction, that her life 
for the future must be one of comparative iso- 
lation. Vride may prompt her to conceal 
beneath the mask of indifference, or it may be 
of levity und sarcasm, the bitterness of wounded 
affection and disappointed hopes, and men 
deem that as the eye hath lost its lustre and 
the cheek its bloom, so the heart hath lost the 
power of loving. An occasional burst of sym- 
pathy and tenderness elicited by some tale of 
love or of sorrow; the earnest puasionate caress 
lavislied upon childhood; may perhaps betray 
the struggle that is passing within ; but 12s 
only in loneliness and solitude that its integ- 
rity is fully revealed. Quitting the happy 
home circle, where she has listened with seem- 
ing coldness to the sweet interchange of lovin 
words and gentle endearments, the old mai 
secks her own lonely dwelling. A sense of 
desolation weighs heavily upon her heart, and 
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thick-coming reminiscences of the past add to 
its bitterness; no soothing influence 1s there 
{o still the tumult of strongly excited feeling, 
and abandoning herself for a brief season to 
its power, she prays in the anguish of her soul 
that she may become the cold, heartless, 
parsionless being that she seems unto the 
world. 

Society offers but few equivalents for the 
absence of domestic happiness. Wealth will 
always command a certain amount of consider- 
ation; and the claims of genius and literary 
talent will generally be recognised in the 
social circle ; it is, indeed, a commonly received 
opinion, that literary women ought not to 
marry. But the majority of unmarried women 
are neither wealthy nor literary, and the social 
position of those, whose characters and pic- 
tensions rise not above mediocrity, secnis 
scarcely defined. Tacitly excluded from the 
coteries of the youthful amongst her own sex, 
who regard 4 woman over whose brow the 
suns of forty summers have passed us a rather 
doubtful ally, she is tolerated by, rather than 
cordially admitted into, the sisterhood of 
matrons, for how can an old maid sympathise 
with the cares, the joys, and the sorrows of 
the wife and the mother? In her intercourse 
with the opposite sex, she misses the tribute of 
devotion and admiration, involuntarily offered 
at the shrine of youth and beauty; the atten- 
tions and courtesies required by the etiquette 
of society may be scrupulously rendered, but 
the spirit that imparted to them an undefinable 
charm is lost—such trials and privations may 
appear trifling, but trifles make the sum of 
human suffering, as well as of human bliss. 

Nor are these the only trials incident to a 
life of celibacy. The breaking up of the 
family circle too frequently leaves the un- 
married daughters—indulgently reared, perhaps, 
and well educated—destitute of the means of 
support, and destined to a life of incessant 
labour, uncheered by the blessed privilege of 
ministering to the comfort of eae ones, 
depending upon them for all of earthly hap- 
ea and with no incitement to exertion 

eyond the necessity of sustaining w chicerless 
and isolated existence., Well will it be for the 
woman thus situated, if she be not tempted 
to risk the yet greater misery and degradation 
of a mercenary and heartless marriage. 

But it will be said, that it is no part of 
wisdom or of philosophy to indulge in morbid 
feelings of regret; that every station of life 
has its peculiar trials, and that submission to 
the dispensations of Providence is a duty 
incumbent upon all. All this we admit, and 
more than this. We know that a true- 
hearted and: Christian woman will feel, that 
wshatever be her position in society, it involves 


duties which may not be neglected, and in the 
performance of which she imay find a certain 
source of happiness; she will feel that the 
gift of life is too precious in itself, and too 
important in its results, to be wasted in vain, 
selfish regrets; that there is enough of human 
sorrow and suffering, and enough of truth 
and generous, disintercsted love in the world, 
upon which to lavish all her heart’s store 
of tenderness and sympathy; that she has, to 
borrow the popular phraseology of the day, 
a mission entrusted to her, anaailiae all 
the energy of character amyl devotedness of 
purpose with which nature has so eminently 
endowed her. But high principles and gene- 
rous impulses are not, even under the hap- 
piest auspices, always in the ascendant; is it 
any marvel, then, that they should sometimes 
fail when deprived of that sustaining and 
fostering influence so esscntial to the perfect 
development of ail that is noble and excellent 
in the female character? Is it any marvel 
that woman, alone, and unaided in her struggle 
through life, and disappointed m her fondest 
anticipations of earthly happiness, shonld oc- 
casionally manifest an inequality of tem- 
perament and character, but little in ac- 
cordance with the promise of her girlhood? 
We acknowledge that such is too frequently 
the iesult of an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances, and would only entreat that, 
while the disappcinted votaries of fame, wealth, 
and ambition are allowed their eccentricities 
of temper and character, sume degree of 
toleration and sympathy may be extended to 
the failings and peculiarities of Old Maidenism. 





TO MARY. 
A Sona. 


WueEn the glen all is still, save the stream from 
the fountain, 
When the shepherd has ceased o’er the heather 


roam, 
And ihe wail of the plover awakes on the moun- 
ain, 
Inviting his love to return to her home— 
Then meet me, my Mary, adown by the wild 


Ww ’ 
Where violets and daisics sleep soft in the dew ; 
Our bliss shall be sweet as the visions of child- 


And pure as the heaven’s own orient blue. 
Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the 
g caring 
Thy cheek shall be fanned bp the breeze of the 
wn, 
The angel of Love shall be ’ware of thy coming, 
And hover around thee till rise of the dawn. 
O Mary! no transports of fortune’s decreeing 
Can equal tite joys of such meeting to me; 
For oe light o e eyes is the home of my 
ein 
And my fouls fondest hopes are all gather'’d to 
ee. 


E. M. 
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FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
TUIE FALSE PRINCESS. 


In the beautiful country of Thuringia, in 
the midst of a vast lake whose waters were as 
clear as a mirror, there was, in the olden times, 
a green island, whose shores were covered with 
all kinds of beautiful flowers. And on the 
island stood a magnificent castle, whose towers 
rose high above the green trees round them. 
In the castle dwelt the Princess Una, famed 
far and wide for har beauty, and the splendid 
manner in which she lived. And as the 
Princess was not only very beautiful but very 
rieh, many suitors sought herhand. But beau- 
tiful and rich as she was, and though to be 
beautiful and rich is a good deal, one thing 
she was not, and that is, good. She was proud 
and hauglity, and had « wicked heart. She 
refused all her suitors, for she would have no 
one command in her household but herself ; 
notwithstanding which new suitors were never 
wanting to take the place of those who were 
rejected, she was so beautiful and rich. 

Once, on the evening of a hot summer day, 
when the moon was shining in all its splendour, 
the princess was walking in the gardens of her 
saris with her knights and ladies, anda great 
company of noble guests from abngad. It 
chanced that the gentlemen began to talk 
among themselves of the haughty manners of 
the princess, and the proud way in which she 
had rejected all who sued to be her husband. 
Una overheard them, and stepping to the curb 
of the well which stood in the garden, she 
loosened a golden bracelet from her arm, and 
threw it into the water, which foamed and 
sparkled as it fell. ‘“ Now, gentlemen,” said 

na, “ whoever shall bring that bracelet back 
to me shall be my husband. Till the next full 
moon you may seek for it; which will certainly 
afford you time enough.” At this all were 
silent. Una, laeking round upon the com- 
pany, laughed scornfully; and then a mur- 
muring sound seemed to come from the well, 
and some thought that a face looked out of the 
water in the light of the moon, smiled, and 
vanished. Many of the gentlemen who came 
to the island attracted by the beauty and fame 
of the princess, left disgusted with her vanity 
and the mockery she had put upon them. 

When the full moon came round again, the 

rincess prepared a splendid feast. All the 
ialls and chambers of the castle were bril- 
liantly illuminated, music sounded through the 
Windows, and within the guests danced and 
ae aera The Princess Una, in all her 
Pride and all her beauty, sat upon s throne of 
gold, watching the revels of her guests. 

In the midat of the gaiety, at midnight, a 
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fisherman appeared at the door of the ball-room. 
He was of a tall and lofty figure, and of 
vigorous and striking appearance. His net, 
which seemed woven of silver threads, was 
thrown upon a staff over his shoulder; his 
doublet was buttoned with mussel-shells, and 
bright drops of water hung upon his hair and 
beard, as if he had but just come out of some 
lake or stream. He was a curious sight to see 
in the midst of that gay assembly, and some 
thought they had seen his face before, though 
they could not remember where. As for the 
fisherman himself, he paid no heed to the 
throng, but walked straight up to the throne 
on which the princess sat, and reached toward 
her the bracelet she had thrown into the well. 
Una looked upon it in astonishment. ‘“ How 
did you get it?” at length she exclaimed. “I 
fished for it in the well,” replied the fisherman, 
“and have come to carry you home as my 
bride, according to your promise.” At this 
the princess laughed loud and scornfully, and 
‘aid he must be mad or drunken to suppose that 
she would marry a common fisherman. It was 
quite right, however, that he should bring back 
the bracelet, and now he might go and amuse 
himself with the servants. Upon this the face 
of the fisherman grew angry. He frowned 
upon the princess, and shaking his net, some 
clear drops of water fell upon the face of the 
princess. He then left the house. 

The guests were not a little surprised at the 
conduct of the fisherman, and wondered how he 
had got the bracelet, and how he dared to 
threaten the princess. She, too, was so angry 
at his insolence, that she sent some servants to 
seize him ; but when they had followed him to 
the well into the garden they saw him step over 
the curb, and vanish in the well. 

The next day the princess went out to walk 
with her guests, and came to a waterfall, where 
the water rushed foaming from the rocks into 
a deep abyas. The knights and Indies were 
still aera of the cenduct of the princess 
aud the strange fisherman, and how she had 
breken her word: be sot marrying him. Una 
again heard them; and wishing to daunt them, 
and to show her independence of their censure, 
she cried, “ Now, surely such brave and gallant 

ntlemen can do and dare as much as a poor 

herman. See! Now, whoever brings this 
arl back to me shall certainly be my hus- 
and. You shall have till the next full moon 
to search for it as before; and then we will 
have a banquet, and see who is the fortunate 
man.” She threw a costly pearl into the 
foaming water; and as the company 
they thought they again saw the face of a man 
on the surface of the pol though it might have 
been fancy and the ediies. 
When the time was up and the moon at the 
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fall, Una prepared a splendid feast again, as 
she had i None of the gentlemen 
had dared to attempt to find the pearl in the 
black, deep abyss, but they remembered the 
strange fisherman, and were all present at the 
banquet. Una again sat on her golden throne, 
and again looked proudly upon the splendour 
and delight around her. And when it was 
midnight a stranger of wonderful appearance 
strode into the ball-room, as the fisherman had 
done, and none knew whence he came. He 
was tall and imposing, and wore a mantle 
beautifully woven of rushes; a hat of rushes 
decorated with shells was on his head, and he 
carried a great shell like a satchell over his 
shoulder by a string of pearls. From the lung 
ringlets of his hair and from his beard drops 
of water were falling, and crystals stood aud 
sparkled upon his mantle and hat. ‘The guests 
gazed at him in astonishment as he passed 
through them without turning his head, and 
made his way up to the throne. Some thought 
as he passed that they could recognise the 
fisherman. 

Una asked him what he desired. The 
stranger replied that he had heard her oath to 
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for she never believed it possible that the pear? 
could ever be found again; and the stran 
stood before her with so serious a manner that 
it was plain he would not suffer a refusal. But 
the heart of Una knew nothing of truth, so 
she broke her word a second time. She said’ 
that what she had uttered at the waterfall was 
only a jest, and that it was ridiculous to think 
that she could marry an unknown beggar, 
who had come from nobody knew where, and 
might be a goblin if he wasn’t an impostor. 
No human being, she said, could have recovered 
the pearl from the whirlpoa); and she desired 
him to quit the hall at once. Thereupon the 
stranger shook his staff angrily at the breaker 
of her word ; and, as he raised his hands, fine 
streams of water gushed from his fingers upon 
the face of the princess till she cried out with 
pain. ‘lhe guests then closed round the princess 
to protect her from the stranger ; but he shook 
his hands threateningly at the crowd, and 
scattered ice-cold water round him, so that they 
all fell back in dismay. The stranger went 
forth from the castle, and disappeared behind 
a clump of trees. 

The princess Una was not so much frightened 





take as her husband the man who should 
restore the pearl to her; accordingly, he had 
brought it, and was ready to take her home as 
his wife. §e then handed the princess a 
perils hdr ag he held hs spree ae 
opening w princess found the pearl. 
At ‘this the princess shrank back in terror ; 








but that she hoped to revenge herself upon 
the insolent stranger, who she thought must 
be a wizard. Day and night she longed to 
get him once more within her power. 

One day Una again assembled her friends, 
and went with them out upon the shore of the 
island, where they embarked in beautiful boats. 
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to sail upon the lake. Una looked earnestly 
all along the shore; but though she saw a 
fisherman here and there, not one was the man 
she desired to see again. The party was not 
so merry as before; they were, indeed, very 
dull, for they could not fielp thinking of the 
strange man. This the princess observed ; 
it enraged her all the more against the 
author of 1t, and she resolved to endeavour to 
beguile him into her power by the same means 
as had brought him into her castle twice before. 
Taking a ring from her finger, she called the 
attention of the *company to it, as she cast it 
into the water, and declared solemnly that 
whoever brought that back to her on the next 
full moon should really and truly be her hus- 
band, and she would dance the wedding dance 
with him that very night. 

The time drew near; and the nearer it ap- 
proached to the full moon the more industriously 
the princess sought for the fisherman and the 
unknown; but without success. When the 
day arrived she had a feast prepared more 
splendid than ever before, and a great number 
of guests were invited ; but she gave orders to 
her servants that 1f anyone hke the fisherman 
or the unknown should come, he was to be 
seized and bound instantly, and brought before 
her. And when it was evening, and the whole 
castle shone with hight, the b 


dancers, the princess sat upon her throne, and 
watched everyone who entered the door. At 
last, when it was midnight, a large and strange 
company arrived. A train of maidens, pale and 


blue-eyed, with thin white garments which | 


trailed upon the floor, and delicate white veils all 
spangled with pearls 
over their long golden 
hair, softly entered, at- 
tending upon one who 
seemed to be a king. 
His majestic form was 
clad in robes of sea- 
green silk adorned 
with pearls, a crown 
of pearls shone upon 
his head, whilca strin 
of the same beautifu 
stones depended from 
his shoulders, with a 
large winding horn of 
shell attached to ¢t. 
Just as the majestic 
stranger entered the 
hall, a violent storm 
broke over the lake. 
The thunder rolled, 
the wind howled, and 
the roaring of the 
great lake was heard 


-room especially | 
blazing with tapers and the jewels of the 
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through the open windows. The stranger 
heeded not the storm, nor the astonished com- 
pany, but walked directly to the throne, from 
which the princess rose immediately to receive so 
distinguished a guest. “I have heard your oath,” 
said he, “to take for your husband whoever 
should restore your ring to you. Here is the 
ring, and here with me are the bridesmaids: 
come, let us dance the wedding-dance!” The 
princess was alarmed at the imperative manner 
of the stranger ; so much so that she had not 
the power to resist when he put the ring on 
her finger. At that moment the storm burst 
forth wilder still; yet another troop of the 
pale maidens entered the hall, the water hang- 
ing from their pearly veils. Then the stranger 
approached the princess and took her hand to 
begin the 
dance. But 
his hand was 
soit and cold, g 
and moist as r 

the sea-weed; 























and Una 
snatched her re 
hand from ,/, “ 


him as she 
exclaimed in 
terror, “Away 
with you, sea : 
monster!” 
andinvaincn- 
deavoured to 
flee from the 


room. But i 
the pale Wy He |) i 
maidens all HM  '® 


Nel 
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formed a rig round her, and cast their long 
veils over her, and teok her in them; and the 
sea-king put his horn, which was made of shell, 
to his mouth, and blew it with a loud blast, 
and the louder and the longer he blew the 
storm raged the louder. Up rose the waters 
round the island, and roared over it, step by 
step, till island and castle were swallowed up 
in the night and the flood. 

The next morning rose bright and cheerful ; 
but when the fishermen went down to the 
opposite shores, and looked out upon the lake ; 

ere it lay, calm, and peaceful, and shining in 
the sun: but the island was gone. Since that 
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whereby to estimate as correctly as possible the 
natural condition of the female sex, and the 
innate distinctive powers and attributes, both 
antag and bodily, which divide it from the 
male. 

It is best to begin with the physical differ- 
| ences that mark the sexes. The form of woman 
| is more delicate than that of man. Her bones 

are less strong and dense; her muscular system 
| weak and flaccid, compared with that of her more 
| robust partner. Her whole system (according to 
| anatomists) is softer, and possesses far less 

power of resistance and en@urance (physically 
| speaking) than man’s. 


time, in the warm summer nights, people have _ In entering upon the consideration of the 
sometimes heard low sounds of complaining psychical distinctions of the sexes, we are ‘at 
from the depths of the lake; and if anyone sails | once struck with that which in the female is 
over the lake when the sun is shining, or at | most obvious, namely, spontaneous impulse. 
the full of the moon, he can see the sunken | In fact (as we might conclude from conviction 


towers of the castle bright and glittering still, 
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In spite of our predilections and the exigences 
of space, we find ourselves compelled to award 
the prize, this month, to the writer of the longest 
essay. Ill as we can spare the space it occupies, 
yet it is so excellent in every respect, and repre- 
sents the subject so fairly and fully, that we can- 
not deprive our readers of the pleasure and bene. 
fit of its perusal. For the future, however, we 
must lay down this rule: no essay is admissible 


which exceeds four pages of print, or falls short 
of one.—Next in value to that we print, rank the 
essays of Mrs, L. and Marianne; they are both 
very excellent papers. Eliza J.’s essay also com- 
mands our admiration from the high devout 
spirit in which it is written. M. T. L. is ver 
correct, but—as here we speak without compli- 
ment—very common-place. LERAs! does herself 
injustice by not sufficiently enforciny her ideas, 
—a defect which practice will amend. 
paper is cetir ht aa 
ily superiority she adduces, but 
ment, Rosa, M. B., META, and JANETTE sim- 
ply express an opinion. Fanny M. B.’s paper 
not in any respect so good as the last we 
received from her: she has not gtven herself 
time. Ciara M.’s is a smartly written, clever 
paper, but it wants a littl more depth. INcoc- 
NIT treats more of the tg 4g of women 
than the subject proposed. E. DJs paper is good, 
but we are of opinion she can write better. Ey H. 
is “fair.” We now come to the only essay which 
maintains that women are capacitated tor em- 
ployment in the Church, the professions of medi- 


the examples of wo- 


cine, law, &c., and for senatorial privil It 
is written by Aangs: and as we cannot it 
the too discursive treatment of the su dione 
forbiddin Wane vone o eet re = 

0 argumen orward. 
ae vive is awarded to A. C. fficate of 
mers Mus. L., MARIANNM, and E. J, 


“$H# SHGHTS OF WOMAN. 
In order to draw any sound and fair con- 
clusion respecting the social rights of women, 
it is necessary to preniise certain positions 


ANN’ | 


acks argu- 


of the perfectness in design and love of the 
Great Architect), we find in the sexes a inost 
admirable and beautiful adaptation of mental 
enlowments and attributes to the bodily con- 
formation, The male is formed for corporca! 
,and intellectual power ; the female for gentle- 
| ness, affection, and delicacy of feeling. In 
women, in fact, feeling is baleen and 
hence the energy of the judgment and will is 
impeded: the emotions are all-powerful, and 
exercise the most potent influence, as are those 
passions which are chefly founded on the social 
impulse—such as desire of pleasing, passion for 
imitation, but, above all, love, which, as the 
centre of this world of fecling, suffering, and joy, 
is to the female, by the decree of her Maker, 
the sum and substance of her being. 

Inferior {o man in reasoning powers (that is, 
especially in the faculties of comparison and 
causality, although reason is the prerogative of 
, neither sex), in extent of views, originality and 
grandeur of conception, as well as in bodily 
strength, woman possesses more acuteness of sen- 
sation, of apprehension, and of emotion, though 
a smaller range of intelligence, and less per- 
manence of impression ; more tenderness, affec- 
tion, and compassion; more of all that 1s endear- 
ing and capable of soothing human woes; but 
less consistency and firmness of character, except 
where affection subsists. She is more disposed 
than man to believe all things and to confide in 
all persons; to adopt the opinions and habits 
of others ; has little originality, but follows and 
imitates man. She cannot live happily without 
attachments; and nothing is too irksome, pain- 
ful, or perilous for a wife or mother to endure 
for the object of her devoted love. 

Woman is remarkable for the delicacy of her 
taste, her quickness of apprehension of things 
within the reach of her intellect, her tact, her 
accuracy of prediction where feeling is con- 
cerned, and her insight into character, except 
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where blinded by love. She, without reflection, 
but intuitively, seizes the character of things 
within her sphere: all in her is exquisite ap- 
prehension and conception, not force and reason- 
ing. What man accomplishes by force she 
effects by management. She has more capability 
of endurance of grief, though her emotions are 
rapid, and often from slight causes. Her love 
of offspring is far stronger than in man. 

What inferences, then, are we to deduce 
from these differences? Plainly, we think, the 
following :- 

Woman is no more fitted (and consequently 
ig no more intended hy the Author of nature) 
for the rough business of the infellectual world 
than she is capable of the physical labours of 
life. The tenderness and weakness of her 
bodily frame unfit her for severe and prolonged 


corporeal exertion, for the required performance | 
love und consolation on his chafed spirit, and 


of which man is endued with hardy sinews and 
ruder fibre; whilst the sway exercised by 
emotional impulse over her mental fabric, her 
predominance of feeling, her consequent laxity 
of judgment, and her disposition to passiveness 
and non-resistance, manifestly incapacitate her 
from taking an advantageous part in the worldly 
strife, the purely intellectual contest (so essen- 
tial to human progress), whereby the sterner 
and ruder constitution of man beco nes firmer, 
and at the same time more polished. Her 
perfection seems best displayed in the quieter 
intellectual occupations, and in care and ar- 
tivity directed towards the happiness ot those 
to whom she is attached. 

Hitherto, however, we have done little elsc 
than show Woman’s wafitness for various busi- 
nesses of life. It remains to indicate her 
natural and proper position; and to point out 
those pursuits and objects for which she és 
fitted ; and in the due fulfilment of which, her 
real usefulness and felicity can alone be secured. 

What, then, are Woman’s capabilities P 

The peculiar gifts hestowed on the female 
are eminently those qualifying her for that 
quiet, secluded, gentle sphere of all-powerful 
influence, which exercises such vast sway over 
the moral destinies of mankind. Her patience, 
her devotion, her unfading love, her unselfish 
tenderness, point to Home as the appointed 
scene of her labours and trials, her joys, her 
sorrows, and her rewards—whether that Home 
be adorned with all the appliances of gorgeous 
luxory, or contain but the bare essentials of 
social life; whether the stately pillar uphold 
its porch ; the glorious-tinted canvas deck its 
chambers, on its whitewashed walls gleam be- 
neath the lowly thatch ; whether it be in the 
borning clime, or the frosen wilderness, or the 

py nursery of English hearts; it is there 

oman’s virtues bloom! There is her ae 
ptide—there is centred the end of aim of her 
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highest and noblest attributes. The goal of 
her fondest wishes is to make home blest. A 
wife’s, a mother’s love, hallows the precincts 
and blesses the portals of the humblest cot-— 
adorns and sanctifies it. Wherever a true and 
graceful woman dwells, there is an atmosphere 
of love and beauty; an ideal presence of joy in 
her home and neighbourhood. As with a halo 
gilded, the domestic scene lies in the sunshine 
of her heart. 

Man, living as it were in a state of perpetual 
conflict, with the elements for food, or with his 
fellows for competence, position, fame, power, 
wealth, or other objects of ambition, stands 
manifestly and much in need of some softening 
influence, the contact of a nature of a different 
order in the mental universe, less stern and 
rough than his own, to participate his jJoys—to 
sympathise in his sorrows—to pour the balm of 


to soothe his rugged and unbending soul. This 
1s Woman’s provinee, and most admirably is she 
adeptel for the grateful office. Wherever, in 
the history of somety men from any temporary 
cause have been deprived of Woman’s influence 
—have lived for a season congregated together 
in refions from which women were excluded 
wholly or in part, we find a marked and great 
detenoration of manners, morals, and habits of 
life to have been the result. This is so well 
known, that 1 deem it quite unnecessary to 
refer to particular instances. The fact may be 
regarded as a strong proof of Woman’s import- 
ance in her domestic relations and howe duties. 

‘The great work of man’s improvement ; of 
social, moral, spiritual progress, can only be 
effected by the education—the proper education 
of youth. Those whose province it is to under- 
take the care of the infant mind, to watch o’er 
its growth, superintend its development, and 
direct its expanding energies, have a duty 
imposed and a part to perform which ranks 
among the noblest assigned us by the Creator's 
will, To Woman has God delegated this task. 
Into her hands He delivers His youngest and 
His fairest. She is to wateh zealously the un- 
folding of the bud that as yet has no blight 
at its heart. Her protecting spirit, her strong 
shield of. love must defend its growth from chill- 
ing frost, blasting wind, and scorching sun. 
This duty is the most important part of Woman’s 
real mission. Let her take heed how she 
estimate it lightly, or shrink from its responsi- 
bility. I speak not altogether of the ordinary 
routine of teaching, bearing the name of edu- 
cation in common parlance. I mean especially 
that far more important part of early training 
—the nurture of ad a ee development of 
the affections—the guiding m e 
schooling of young Seen hich depends 
for its success, not so much on precepts taught 
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and books read, as on the unseen, spiritual, 
mighty influences of Home, and Woman’s love: 
producing its desired effect and doing its work, 
more by invisible machinery,—a tone of love, 
—an accent of reproach,—than by outspoken 
words. However safely the infedlectual facul- 
ties may be intrusted to the guidance and train- 
ing of strangers, surely none will be inclined 
to dispute the position—that in the highest 
moral and religious sense, the child’s best 
teacher is its mother. The divine instinct of 
maternal love enables her to solve many a 
problem in the fine- wrought fabric of her 
child’s mind, perplexing to others; and dive 
into the little heart, which opens spontaneously 
its store of joys and sorrows to her loving gaze. 
And when children are deprived of a mother’s 
fostering care by death or the force of circum- 
stance, although sad is their position and 
dreary their prospective fate, the place is surely 
best supplied by a true and tender-hearted being 
of that sex, appointed from on high “to rule 
the cradle and to rock the world.” 

Behold the interior of a happy home. Look 
at that quiet matron of modest appearance and 
reserved demeanour, seated by the cheerful 
hearth. Her name is plebeian—her lot is 
lowly—her portion humble. When she speaks, 
you do not hear the rapt eloquence that en- 
thralls and charms the attentive ear; shie deals 
not in dazzling metaphor or subtle syllogism. 
She is not heard of in the world, her name is 
not the theme of eulogy or song; and when 
she dies, no “storied urn” will commemorate 
her virtues and her deeds. Yet she has done 
a work greater than many for which the names 
of men are counted immortal. What is she? 
She is onlya wife and a mother. But in her 
sphere, she has fulfilled her duties; and fitted 
more than one human soul for its conflict with 
the world, its battles of life, and its home in 
the eternal skies. Her glorious privilege it 
has been to knit the bonds of pure affection 
round the sacred altar of the hearth, to drive 
away the brooding thought, to smoothe the 
brow of care-ploughed furrows, and to encou- 
rage in the path of love, hope, and well-doing. 
And the chief portion of this work—that of 
reanne the tender offspring of her virtuous 
love, her beloved partner, good and worthy 
though he be, could not achieve. The extent to 
which the intellectual power of Women is 
associated with and dwells in the affections, 
constitutes their characteristic weakness and 
their characteristic strength. Their sphere 
is the world of emotion, of loving and kindly 
ry baie — the universe of feeling and pure 

ection. The imaginative as well as the 
reflective faculty is, in the constitution of 
their minds, ¢0 intimately bound up and inter- 
woven in the woof of the affections, that apart 


from the latter it is rarely exercised with ad- 
vantage, and its powers are enfeebled. 

The immense influence possessed by women in 
society can never be so beneficially manifested as 
when suffered to flow in natural channels, 
These natural channels are emphatically the 
cares, duties, and responsibilities of household 
life. We have seen above that the native 
inborn capabilities of woman are chiefly those 
fitting her to be what she was designed by 
God, viz.: the loving helpmate of man—the 
careful, devoted wife—the guardian genius of 
home—the first and best ¢nstructor of the 
human spirit. And these deductions bring us 
to the real subject of the present essay. For 
inasmuch as her ascertained capabilities indi- 
cate her proper sphere, and her true responsi- 
bilities grow naturally from the duties of that 
sphere, so these responsibilities involve and 
justly claim protection and security from 
opposing influences. Such are the “ Rights of 
Women.” Andthat their full rights are not as 
yet even recognised, but that, on the contrary, 
their wrongs are palpable and cry aloud for 
redress, must, I think, become evident to any 
one conversant with the laws affecting women, 
to any attentive reader of the newspapers. By 
the laws of this country, Woman, on her mar- 
riage, loses by that act her personality. Asa 
wife, she has no longer an LA ae 
she belongs to her husband; and all that she 
has becomes his. Her helplessness does not 
end here. All authority is vested in her lord 
and master, she has not the power to sue even 
for the redress of her own injuries. That 
this law was heretofore framed with the best 
intentions towards Woman, and was held to be 
her best security, I ean readily believe. But 
its abuse has too often clearly resulted in the 
assumed right of a domestic tyrant to domineer 
over his living chattel—to exercise a despotism 
a thousand times more cruel and complete in 
the bosom of his household, than was ever 
publicly wielded by the most detestable mis- 
creants whose crimes stain the pages of his- 
tory. Moreover, the laws of divorce are 
notoriously so uncertain, so unequal in their 
operation, so costly, so tardy, so inaccessible to 
the many, that hundreds of unhappy wives 
are constantly sacrificed at the shrine of man’s 
brutal caprice, or selfish sordidness, who, under 
& more just and wise legislative code, would 
rightl lace release from Bondage. This is 
doubtless a most difficult and delicate point 
of legislation. Far be it from me to advocate 
the adoption of any change, by means of which 
the sanctity of the marriage-vow would be 
infringed—its solemn obligations considered 
to be less binding and sacred. But the law 
of divorce, as it at present exists among us, 
presses too unequally. 
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The existing law respecting the right of 
mothers to the custody of their offspring, is 
another grievous wrong which calls for amend- 
ment. Heaven’s decree destines helpless in- 
fancy and tender childhood to the watehful 
maternal care—to the unswerving affection of 
the maternal heart. But man rashly inter- 
poses his arbitrary enactments, to counteract 
as far as may be the will of God and the opera- 
tions of nature. 

There are other wrongs which Women endure 
—as by those laws which degrade that in- 
nocence which iseher chief adornment by ba- 
lancing it with money, and compensate the loss 
of one with the other; but let us pass from 
that to see in what manner Women themselves 
have, in one instance, sct about tle claimance 
of their alleged rights, and the redress of their 
grievances. It is well known that a movement 
is in progress among our transatlantic sister- 
hood, the end and aim of which is asserted to 
be the “Emancipation of Woman” from the 
fetters of man’s author'ty, and the recognition 
of her independence. Let us inquire how these 
female would-be reformers have proceeded so 
far, and what are the privileges they claim for 
the sex—whether the rights for which they 
clamour really de rights—whcether, that being 
granicd, the desired result would be promoted 
by the means advocated. 

The American women-reformers claim for 
the female sex what they are pleased to term 
equality with men. They vail have all those 
avenues to power and distinction, hitherto oc- 
cupied exclusively by men, thrown open to 
women. ‘They eoatl have the various offices 
and employments of civilised life relating to 
trade, the arts, science, politics, and govern- 
ment filled by women, standing side by side 
with men. ‘hey would have female merchants, 
sailors, savans, litterati, physicians, divines, bar- 
risters, lawyers, magistrates, judges, and legis- 
lators. In short, they would have Woman 
unsexed, in a revolting and unnatural attempt 
at the usurpation of the natural and proper 
functions of man. They insist on dragging 
her from the peaceful shade of home—from the 
ee assigned her by her All-wise God—and 
placing her in an unnatural position, out in the 
glaring sunlight, amid the toil, the tumult, the 
whirl, the contending passions, the clashing 
spirits of worldly and ambitious men. But it 
is worth while toe go a little more into detail 
and examine the fitness (or rather the unfitness) 
of women for these various careers and pur- 
suits. 

_ Of all intellectual pursuits, that of authorship 
18 evidently the best suited to the natural con- 
dition of Woman. The peaceful walk of litera- 
ture is not necessarily associated with out-door 
strife, fierce contention, or unfeminine display. 
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The pen may certainly be wielded at less cost 
of delicacy and that modest reserve which is 
Woman’s loveliest charm than the sword, the 
lancet, the amputating-knife, or the biton of 
judicial authority. Yet what does the greatest 
(intellectual) woman that ever existed say of 
the life of an authoress, even when most exalted 
and crowned with success? “Les femmes 
doivent penser,” says Madame de Staél, “ qu’il 
est dans cetie carri¢re, bien peu de sorte qui 
puissent valoir la plus obscure vie d’une femme 
aimée, et une mére heureuse.’ And Eliza 
Cooke, herself a writer of deservedly distinguished 
Teputation, and a competent pe hes speaks as 
follows of the living De Staél of England, 
Harriet Martineau :—‘ Miss Martineau is a 
woman with a manly heart and head.” What 
more can he demanded in proof of the significant 
fact, that even when all their aspirations after 
literary fame are gratified, and renown has 
resulted from the labours of their pen, the good 
thu§ obtained—worldly reputation, literary emi- 
nence—is (in the opinion of women themselves 
of the highest intellectual attainments) dearly 
purchased at the cost of, and is but a poor ex- 
change for, the play of the domestic affections 
and the joys of home. itis not my intention 
to enter into the question of the capabilities of 
woman as a writer; but, without intending to 
disparage my sex, I must confess to an opinion 
that there exist but very few classes of composi- 
tion in which females are likely to rise to emi- 
nence. For reasons already given and dwelt 
on at some length, the female mind is not framed 
to grapple successfully with the more grave 
and abstruse departments of literature. Works 
of fiction and ean (of a certain class) are 
best suited to the intellectual faculties of women, 
and, indeed, their talents of authorship are for 
the most part exercised in that field of composi- 
tion. We possess many admirable fictions from 
the female pen—graphic pictures of life—truth- 
ful portraitures of nature, classic in style, pure 
in language, and breathing a high-toned mora- 
lity. Yet, with the exception of “Corinne,” 
and perhaps two or three more scattered in- 
stances, we have had no productions of the 
female imaginative and descriptive powers that 
will not sink into insignificance when compared 
with the brilliant creations of Scott, the slaset 
cally-moulded and refined fictions of Bulwer, or 
the life-like representations of Dickens. Much 
less have our female poets shown us anything 
like the wondrous scenes depicted by the in- 
ae aria Shakspeare, the hassling sublimity 
of Milton, the a ip imagery of Shelley 
and Alexander Smith, or the voluptuous strains 
of Moore. 

As actlimax to all these facts we have the 
honest confession of a lady-writer (given 
above) to the effect that Woman as a writer 
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should have a manly heart and brain ; therefore 
can hope to excel only as she approaches the 
attributes of the other sex. 

So much then for our estimate of Woman as 
a literary character. Let us now examine her 
under other aspects. 

It is proposed that women should enter the 
field of polemical strife, and engage in the dis- 
cussion of political questions. And in support 
of this proposition it is asserted thut— 
he female mind is quite capable of 
art in such discussions; and— 
omen are concerned equally with men 
in the important questions of social policy ; in 
the furtherance of just legislative enactments ; 
and in the maintenance of rolitical liberty. 

I will admit (merely however for the sake of 
avoiding an unnecessary, lengthy disquisition) 
the first of these arguments. Indeed, good 
authorities of the male sex can be quoted in 
favour of it. Burdach says, “Tolitics are 
not above the reach of women. Indeed, 
there have been many able and excellent 
queens.” Granted. Regarded in an abstract 
light as rulers of a nation, no doubt, Semiramis, 
Dido, Catherine of Russia, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and many others, merited that title. But 
how should we estimate them as women? I 
could not trust my pen to indicate their cha- 
racter as such. In fact, they shine only when 
looked on apart from all consideration of sex. 
The woman ts Jost inthe monarch. 1 am also- 
willing to allow that many women have 
written well on political economy. 

To the second position I would beg leave to 
reply, that, although it be true that the sexes 
have an equal interest in the welfare of society, 
yet the immediate task of watching over it, and 
framing laws for its guidance and regulation, 
may continue safely intrusted to the ruder sex, 
who are no less interested in securing the pro- 
tection and well-being of Woman than is the 
latter herself. Moreover, by clamouring for 
such absurd and unnatural privileges, women 
ignore the possession of the confessedly large 
amount of political influence they can and do 
enjoy; not ia public and prominent position, 
but in their own domestic sphere. An influence 
and a power, not obvious to view; moral and 
unseen ; but a thousand times more potent and 
efficacious, than they could possibly hope to 
abtain or exercise, if admitted within the walls 
of the senate-house, sharing in the councils of 
state, ar even discoursing, however eloquently, 
on these subjects in the printed page. 

In the position of judge, cenzor, or magisirate, 
Woman is not calc to act with advantage 
to society, or increase to her own dignity. In 
aceordance with the estimate of her menial 
standerd which we gave above, it must be evi- 
dent that her disposi#ien to benevolent credulity, 
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her strong bias in favour of the seemingly 
oppressed, her tendency to jump to conclusions 
in their favour, and io be ruled by impulse and 
emotion in place of calm reflection and logical de- 
duction, must materially interfere with the equita- 
ble discharge of magisterial or censorial duty, 
and absolutely unfit her for the higher functions 
of the judicial bench. In those awful inquiries, 
frequently submitted to the fiat of a human 
tribunal, involving the fearful questions of 
sanity and responsibility, of madness and crime ; 
the life or liberty of a fellow-creature; often 
batting the profoundest ken of men, freed from 
the sway of emotion by the force of training 
and expericnce; who would trust or expect a 
woman to unravel the perplexed and tangled 
wel of erring thought, to trace the bound 
which divides lunacy and malignity, to sketc 
the varying and shadowy frontier, which 
separates the subtle and shifting transforma- 
tion of ungovernable passion, from the excite- 
a of madness—the “ thick-coming fancies,” 
that 


; Dagger of the mind, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 


Neither is Woman better adapted to excel, or 
even arrive at useful mediocrity, in the exercise 
of either of the learned professions. Yor the 
sacred office of a Christian pastor, Woman per- 
haps is mentally not altogether unqualified ; 
but her religious influence is far more advan- 
tngeously exercised and widely appreciated in 
her own peculiar sphere of action. Tending 
the sick and afflicted, soothing the chafed and 
weary, binding up the broken-hearted, checking 
the rebellious, repining thought by the silent 
influence of her own uncomplaining resignation 
and stedfast fuith, these are the offices in 
the performance of which Woian is best doin 
the master’s work, and they musi be fulfilled 
in the circle of home and the sphere of private 
influence and sympathy, not by eloquent dis- 
course in the pulpit. The cause of true re- 
ligion could never be much advanced by female 
preachers, whilst the good these might effect 
in a private capacity would be lost to the com- 
munity. 

The calling of the Bar appears a profession 
eminently unsuitable for Woman’s adoption. 
The idea indeed of a female advocate in a court 
of justice is so grotesque and unnatural, as 1o 
excite as much laughter as contemptuous in- 
dignation. I will not inquire into Woman’s 
intellectual qualifications for the barrister’s 
wig and gown. I will not stop to ask whether 
there be indeed ladies conahle of declaiming 
with the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes, the 
polished periods of Cicero, the gorgeous rhe- 
toric of Burke, or the fierce sarcasm of 
Brougham, but will content myself with put- 
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ting this one question to my readers: whether | have every natural qualification as attendants 
they can deem it consistent with that purity of | upon the sick: but they lack that firmness of 
thoaght and high-toned morality which should | purpose, that stern decision, the “lion’s heart,” 
be i ile from the female character, to | allowed to be necessary to those who w 
evoke the horrid amd revolting details of cri- | practice the healing art with success. Nay, 
minal offences, to dwell on the disgusting | the very qualities which render them ovine 
cvidenoes of outrage and erime, to rivet the | as nurses, unfit them to be physicians or sur- 
dainning chain of testimony, to screen the | geons. 

felon, forger, murderer, and other criminals Tosum up then briefly the objects and inten- 
whow I will not name, from their due punish- | tions of the American advocates for the 
ment? Let us draw a veil over even the idea | “ Emancipation of Women ;” and the probable, 
of such soenes. They ure too shocking for | nay certain, results, should such intentions be 
contemplation. O my American sisters! may | carried ont, they may be stated as follows :— 


f not say with Hamlet— A ridiculous endeavour to serra the im- 
| : 

What devil was’t portance of women in the social scale, by 

That thus has eonened piles | forcing them, spite of their natural constitution, 


into the arena of contest and rude strife—there 


that you should seek to unsex yourselves, and | 4, take part in the angry passions and to share 


advocate a measure, the effect of which must | 4. vices OPE. 


be, in this particular, A total ignoring and denial of the indis- 
To blur the grace and blush of modeaty ? putable fact, that there is a sez of mind and of 
drain, as well as of person. 

There remains but one profession to be yet The perversion or destruction of all the 
spoken of. A profession, beyond question, of | natural instincts and destinies of Woman: such 
all the most revolting tu be practised by | as, dependance on mau—sell-sacrifice—desire 
women: 4 career presenting objects of study | for a virtuous union with the other sex—the 
and research, offices and duties, the most opposed | divine instinct of maternity. 
to the instinctive delicacy and refinement of | In fact, the unsezing of Woman. Converting 
the female mind. Yet, stranye to say, it is | her from her natural presence (the choicest 
that indicated by the American ladie# as being, | gift of the Divine Goodness) into a deformed 
par exeelleacc, the most fitting and proper for | thing—na distorted image—partaking of the 
their adoption! It isthe medical art of which (qualities of each sex without the uses or the 
I am now gpenking. The practice of physic | graces of either. 
and surgery is @ most important calling; re-| Would the rights of women be sasured by 
quiring from its ara ml preparatory | such a result? Would their real wrongs be 
training in various of knowledge | atoned for and redressed P Most sumphatieally 
und research, most of them totally foreign to | not. 
the business sbstocred Warum nae mpetinase What but thair own lessening and dageaila- 
that mast of necessity ne | offensive and | tion could be the result ? 
repugnant to female modesty and reserve. And | In «hort, did not such feelings merge into 
if this be the case with regard to the edvca- | the more Christian sentiments of compassion 
tional career of woman as a physician, in how | and sorrow, the transatlantic movement in 
fur more extended a sense is its truth applicable | favour (?) of women would excite in the breasts 
to her, when supposed to be actually in practice P | of Englishwomen only the strongest disgust and 
The last shade of timidity must disappear, the | the bitterest contempt. 
last spark of modesty must become extinct,in | Omycountrywomen! my sisters! I implore 
such an amorphous being. In fact, the gross | ye, be not deluded by these deplorable fallacies. 
indelicasy of the subject entirely precludes its | Believe that God has given you a native worth, 
wider and more daisilea consideration from the | a dignity as wives and mothers, as comforters 
pen of a woman. I shall close my remarks on | and reformers of men, as His teachers 
it by observing, thatie spite of the arguments | of His little ones, which is your érue dignity ; 
and lectures of Drs. Harriet Hunt and Eliza- | and which cannot be enhanced by fantastical 
beth Blackwell, Women as a physician is, in | and absurd assumption of attributes and adorn- 
my judgment, the most disgusting deviation | ments, alien alike to your physical and mental 
{rom nature that has ever been imagined. But | conformation. Believe that your wrongs (and 
it is said “Women are more gentle, tender, | these are many and grave) will be redressed at 
and feeling than men.” Granted. ‘“ Ergo— | no distant date; and that your best efforts to 
they make the best medical attendants.” This | further that desirable consummation must be 
is a false conclusion, which the premise does | exerted in your natural sphere, in the bosom of 
not justify. If the word “nurses” be substi- | your families. 
tuted, the inference is just. Women indeed ANNIE ©, 
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NETTED ANTIMACASSAR. 


In compliance with several requests, we give a Pattern for a Netted and Darned’ Antimacassar. 
It may be worked from the Pattern given, and should be finished with u deep Netted or Crochet Fringe. 


Mokrnine Car.—This beautiful cap 
1s made of broad lace, and trimmed 
with broad ribbonsef a bright colour ; 
a rich blue is the most prevalent. 


THE EventnG Cap is of blonde, very 
broad, and trimmed with pale blue 
or rose-coloured gauze ribbon; the 
broad floating ribbons at the back 
are edged with blonde. 
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BRIDAL DRESS 


We this month present our fair fnends with the most beautiful dress we have yet seen for a bride The gown i 
made of white taffotas. the akirt is wide, and has two deep flounces of English pout lace each flounce edged with 
open tulle supporting the flounce by a ruche of white taffetas The onranee is half open and covered with a guipure 
of English point lace, to form a second corsage which is ornamented with two bouquets, one on the bosom, the 
other on the waiat The sleeves are double, one open high up the arm w tha ruche of ribbon the other wide, and 
of English pointlace The head dress is of orange blossom white lila and lily of the valley The veil a of 
English point lace, rich and deep, the gloves white and diamond bracelets he bridesmaids dress is r 
light blue or pink gauze with double skirt, trimmed with chrea or four rove of fiinge of the sam* colour The 
corsage is close with bows of ribbons and flowers upon eac: shoulder, the sleeves are short, the hair is uresscd 
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AN arrant piece of mischief was that Kitty 
Coleman, with her winsome ways and wicked 
little heart! Those large, bewildering eyes! 
how they poured out their strange eloquence, 
looking as innocent all the while as though 
they had peeped from their amber-fringed cur- 
tains quite hy mistake, or only to join in a 
aasdrille with the sunlight! And then those 
warm, ripe lips, the veritable 

rosy bed, 
That a bec would choose to dream in. 


That is, a well-bred bee, which cared to pillow 
his head on pearls white as snow, on the heaven- 
side of our eurthly atmosphere, and sip the 
honey of Hybla from the balmy air fanning his 
slumbers. And so wild and nomenageable was 
she! Oh! it was shocking to “proper people!” 
Why, she actually laughed sloud—Kitty Cole- 
man did! I say Kitty, because in her hours 
of frolicking she was very like a juvenile puss, 
particularly given to fun-loving; aud, more- 
over, because everybody called her Katty but 
Aunt Martha. She was a well-bred woman, 
who disapproved of loud laughing, romping, 
and nicknaming, as she did of other crimes ; so 
she always said, Miss Catharine. People al- 
ways have their trials in this world, and Kitty 
Coleman (so she firmly believed) would have 
been perfectly happy but for Aunt Martha. 
She thought, even, that Miss Catharine’s hair 
—those jong, golden locks, like rays of floatin 
sunshiae eel) about her shoulders, should 
be up into a comb; and once the 
little lady was so obliging as to make a trial of 
the sdaeme ; but, at the first bound she made 
after Rever, the burnished cloud broke from 
its igmoble bonuses, and the little silver comb 
nestled down in the long grass for evermore. 
I have heard that Cupid is blind, but of that 
I belaeve not a word. Indeed, I have confir- 
matien strong, that the malicious litile knave 
has asort of clairvoyance, and can see a heart 
where few would expect one to exist; for, did 
he not perch himself, now in the eye, and now 
on the lip of Kitty Coleman, and, with a mar- 
vellously steady aim, (imitating a personage a 
trifle more dreaded,) 
ext down all, 
Both great and smail? 

Blind! no,no! Ifthe laughing rogue did fail 
ina single instance, it was not that he aimed 
falsely, or had emptied his quiver before. 
Harry ond must have had a tough heart, 
and so the arrow rebounded! Oh! a very 
stupid fellow was that Harry , and 
Kitty hesitated net to say it; for, after walk- 
ing und riding with her all through the leafy 


month of June, what right had ne to grow 
dignified all of a sudden, and look upon her, 
when he did at all, as though she had been a 
naughty child that deserved tying up? To be 
sure, Raymond was a scholar, and in 
love, (as everybody said,) with his books; but 
pray, what book is there of them all, that 
could begin to compare with Kitty Coleman ? 

There used to be delightful little gathermys 
in our ee and Kitty must of course be 
there; and Harry, stupid as he was, always 
went too. People were of course glad to sce 
him, for the honewr ‘was something, if the com- 

any had otherwise been evér su undesirable. 

ut Kitty hesitated not to show her dislike. 
She declared he did not know how to be civil; 
and then she sighed (doubtlessly at the boor- 
ishness of scholars in general, and this one in 
particular) ; then she laughed, so Jong and mu- 
sically, that the lawyer, the school-master, the 
four clerks, the merchant, and Lithper Lithper, 
the dandy, all joined in the chorus; though 
not one of them could have told what the lady 
laughed at. Harry Raymond aaly looked 
towards the group, muttered something in a 
very ill-natured tone about butterfies, ancl 
then turned his back upon them and gased out 
of the window, though it was very certain he 
could see nothing in the pitchy darkness, It 
was very strange that Katty Coleman should 
have disregarded entirely the opimen of such 
a distinguished gentleman as [larry Ra : 
for he had travelled, and he sported an elegant 
wardrobe, and owned a gay equipage, a fine 
house and grounds, “‘and everything that was 
handsome.” But she only laughed the louder 
when she saw that he was displeased. Indced, 
his serious face seemed to infuse the concen- 
trated, double-distilled spirit of mirthfulness 
into her; and a more frolicksome creature 
never existed than Kitty was—until he was 
gone. Thien, all of a sudden, she grew fatigued 
and must go home immediately. 

Ah, Kitty! Kitty! thine ane had come ; 
and thou wert learning now what wiser aucs 
had long been endeavouring to teach thes— 
that thy mirth was bet “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pet,” aoulless. 

it was as mach on Harry Rayerend's account 
as her own, that Aunt Marthe was distressed at 
the hovdenish manners of ber sompiag nicce. 
But Kitty insisted that her manners werc not 
hoydenish, and that if der heart overflowed, it 
was not her fault. She co@ld not shut up all 
her glad feelings within her; they would leap 
back at the call of their kindred gushing from 
other bosoms, and to all the beautiful things of 
ercation as joyous in their mute eloquence as 
she was. Besides, the wicked little Kitty Cule- 
man was Very angry that Aunt Martha should 
attempt to govern her condact by the liking of 
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Harry Raymond; and, to show that she did 
not care an apple-blossom for him, nor his 
opinions either, she was more unreasonably 
vay in pe ky than anywhere else. But, 
whatever Harry Raymond might think, he did 
not slander the little lady. Indeed, he never 
was heard to speak of her but once, and then 
he said she had no soul. A pretty judge of 
soul, he, to be sure! a man without a smile! 
How can people who go through the world, 
cold and still, like the clods they tread upon, 
pretend to know anything about soul P 

But, notwithstapding the enmity of the 
young ee Harry Raymond used to go to 
Squire Coleman’s, and talk all the evening 
with the squire and Aunt Martha, while his 
big, black eyes turned slowly in the direction 
Kitty moved, like the bewitching sylphide that 
she was; but Kitty did not look at lim, not 
she! What right had a stranger, and her 
father’s guest too, to act out his reproof in 
such a manner ? 

When Harry went away, he would bow 
easily and gracefully to the old people, but to 
the young lady he found it difficult to bend. 
Conduct like this provoked Kitty Coleman be- 
yond endurance; and, one evening after the 
squire and spinster had left her alone, she sat 
down, and in very spite sobbed away ‘s though 
her little heart would break. Now it happened 
that the squire had lent his visitor a book that 
evening, which, strange enough for such a 
scholar, he had forgutten to take with him ; 
but luckily Harry remembered it before it was 
too late, and turned upon his heel. The door 
was open, and so he stepped at ouce into the 
parlour, Voor Kitty sprang to her feet at the 
intrusion, and crushed with her fingers two 
tears that were just ready to launcli ihemselve: 
on the roundest and rosiest cheek in the world; 
but she might have done better than blind her- 
self, for, by some means, her foot came in un- 
intentional contact with Aunt Martha’s rock- 
ing-chair, and her forehead, in consequence, 
found itself resting very unceremoniously on 
the neck of Rover. It is very awkward to be 
surprised in the luxurious abandon of tears at 
any time; and it is a trifle more awkward still 
to stumble when you wish to be particularly 
dignified, and then be raised by the last person 
in the world from whom you would receive a 
favour. Kitty felt the awkwardness of her 
potion too mugh to speak, and of course 

arry could not relegse her until he knew 
whether she was hurt. It was certain she was 
not faint, for the crimson blood dyed even the 
tipe of her fingers, and Harry’s face imme- 
diately took the same hue, probably from sym- 
pathy. Kitty looked down until a golden arc 
of iringe rested lovingly on its glowing neigh- 
bour; and Hurry, too, looked down on Kitty 
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Coleman’s face. Then came a low, soft 
whisper—low and soft as the breathing of an 
infant; and (poor Kitty must have been hurt 
and needed support) an arm stole softly around 
her waist, and dark locks mingled with her 
sunny ones, and Kitty Coleman hid her face— 
not in her hands. 

Empty gaiety had failed to win the heart of 
Harry Raymond; but the tears were trium- 
phant. 

Harry forgot his book again that night, and 
never thought of it till the squire put it into 
his hand the next morning; for Harry visited 
the squire very early the next morning. Very 
likely he came on business, for they had a pri- 
vate interview; and the gvod old gentleman 
slapped him on the shoulder, and said “ with 
all iny heart ;” and Aunt Martha looked as glad 
as propriety would let her. As fur Kitty Cole- 
man, she did not show her face, not she; for 
she knew they were talking about her—suck a 
meddler was Harry Raymond! But, as the 
urrani mischief-maker bounded from the door, 
there was a great rustling among the rose- 
bushes, insomuch that a shower of bright blos- 
soms descended from them, and reddened the 
dewy turf; and Harry turned a face brimming 
over with joyfulness to the fravrant thicket, 
and went to search out the cause of the disturb- 
ance, 

Now it happened ihat Kitty Coleman had 
hidden in this very thicket, and she was, of 
course, found out; and—I co not think that 
poor Kitty ever quite recovered from the effects 
of her fall, for the arm of larry Raymond 
seemed very necessary to her fcr ever atter. 

The mirth and mischief ? 

Oh, they vanished with the falsehood which 
supported their semblance, when the first dawn- 
ings of love made the heart serious; for love 
and happiness always fling the weight of feeling 
upon gaiety, smothering its vain sparkles. 
‘he rich draught is never in the foam and 
bubbles that dance upon the brim. The heart 
never laughs ; but the deeper the sunshine that 
blesses it, the less it looks to outer things for 
blessings; and so the world never prizes its 
light. The gay may have hearts, Aut they 
have never learned to use them—never learned 
to think, to feel, to love. Who will may imi- 
tate Kitty Coleman and the butterfties ; but 
there are those who are wiser, and love better 
the sweet seriousnese beaming like the mellow 
August moon-ray above hidden heart-trea- 
sures, 


BENEVOLENCE.—Benevolence is kept in motion 
by its own acts. When it is genuine, 
impedes its progress, and a trifle preserves the 
spirit of its action; nay, the very gcknowledy- 
ments of the relieved are fresh and @ 
motives to n, 
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“JENKINS,” said the fair apparition, in a 
sweet and plaintive voice, “is this the gentle- 
man whose kind attendance on our poor invalid 
has rendered me so much his debtor P” 

“Yes, my dear young lady. I doubted at 
first whether to admit him whilst you were here, 
but again I thought he deserved to be rewarded 
by seeing you, and receiving your thanks.” 

The young lady smiled faintly, then turning 
to Egerton, she said, “ You have my warmest 
—my most grateful thanks for your kind | 
attendance on my grandmother. To your | 
charitable visits she is in a great measure , 
indebted for the partial restoration of her , 
senses; and since the liglit of reason has even 
ahbe resumed its seat in her brain, J trust 

er friends may yet see its dominion completely 
re-established.” 

“TI trust they may,” said Egerton, with 
fervour; “indeed I have little doubt of it; 
and, believe me, I am more than recompensed 
for having in any manner contributed to the 
relief of the invalid by seeing her amendment, 
and by receiving thanks thus kindly bestowed.” 

“My thanks,” she said, “are all 1 nave to 
bestow; but my grandmamma is now quite 
calm, and will be glad to see you; permit me, 
therefure, to resign my place to you;” and 
before he had time to collect his scattered 
thoughts, she glided past him, and left the room. 

Frank stood fixed to the spot where the fair 
unknown had flitted by; but he was soon 
recalled to recollection by a feeble cry from the 
invalid. 

“Alas!” cried she, in a voice of anguish, 
“has she left me? Rosalie, dear Rosalie, 
return to me! oh, return!” And her wild 
gestures and incoherent manner showed that 
a paroxysm of her disorder was coming on. 

irerion hastened towards the bed, and 
taking her hand respectfully, he sad, “Be 
calm, be composed, I pray you.” 

“Qh! have you come back?” said she, 
laughing wildly as she spoke; “they told me 
you had gone to see if all were ready for the 
execution. Did you see my son before his 
death—and has he sent you hither to bring 
the fatal news to me P—or has he sent you for 
my Rosalie—and will you tear her from my arms 
and from my heart P—these arms that nursed 
her in her childhood, this heart that loves her 
with even more than a parent’s fondness.” 

“I would not injure her, nor would I add 
one pang to your affliction, for all the world 
holds dear,” cried Egerton. ‘‘ Pray be calm, I 
beseech you.” 

“Wretched man, begone! bid me not be 
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calm until I see my child—until I am con- 
vinced is have not come to drag her to the 
en : fo d Ege hat 

m ou »” sal rton, “‘ that you 
have ‘rasted ‘Lol honour and integrity? 
Oh, do not doubt that your Rosalie is safe 
and shall be safe whilst I have a heart to feel 
for her distress, a hand to raise for her 
protection.” 

The lady seemed much exhausted, and, after 
a short pause, she said, in a more co 
manner, “I know you are the friend who visited 
me whilst I was ill, and I ¢hink you will pro- 
tect my child.” 

“Yes, I will protect her,” cried Egerton, 
with fervour, “I will do my utmost to preserve 
her from every danger, I will be to her o faith- 
ful friend, a brother.” And never was vow 
made by a youthful and ardent spirit with a 
more firm resolve for its fulfilment. 

It will naturally be supposed that the beau- 
tiful Rosalie occupied the larger portion of 
our hero’s thoughts for the remainder of that 
day, and anxiously did he watch for the 
returning morrow, when he trusted again to 
see the fair and lovely being who had left an 
impression on his mind too powerful to be 
forgotten. Vain, however, were his expecta- 
tions. He went to the cottage at the accustomed 
hour, and sat long with the invalid, who ap- 
peared more rational than he had yet seen her. 
He spoke of Rosalie, but she evaded the sub- 
ject; he dallied long with Jenkins before he 
left the cottage ; he listened to every sound, 
he caught at every shadow of hope, that 
Rosalie would again appear, but all in vain ; 
she came not, and he returned home sad and 
disappointed. The next morning he waited 
beyond the accustomed hour, hoping he might 
again find her in her grandmother’s apartment, 
but this hope was equally vain—he saw her not, 
neither could he gain any intelligence respecting 
her, save that she was still at the cottage. 

But Frank was one of those happily ima- 
ginative persons who always conjure up good 
in pate of evil, and now a ray of hope arose 
in his mind, so bright and cheering, that it 
made his daily disappomtment of not seeing 
Rosalie pass with less regret, and he clung to 
it with all the ardour of an enthusiastic dis- 
position. His patient was every day showing 
stronger symptoms of complete recovery. At 
times she could converse rgtionally on the 
sorrows and misfortunes of her family, although 
a word never escaped her lips respecting the 
nature of those misfortunes; in her hours of 
sanity, however, she spoke with so much piety 
and resignation, that Frank instinctively be- 
lieved his suspicion of her son’s guilt to have 
been unfounded. Perhaps the sight of Rosalie 
had also some effect in removing this impres- 
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sion from his mind. There was so much 
guileless simplicity, mingled with so much 

ace and refinement in her manner, he would 

ave deemed it almost sinful to imagine that 
she could be the daughter of a guilty parent. 
During some weeks he watched the progressive 
anenduent of his patient, and hia hopes 
brightened as she prempect of their fulfilment 
daily increased. He asked not after Rosalie, 
lest his ingniries should cause her uneasiness, 
but he trusted ere long to have all mystery 
cleared up by the invalid. 

The end of these few weeks, however, 
brought with it an unlooked-for cause of dis- 
tress. The lady’s senses were then completely 
restored, but with the restoration of her 
mental faculties, her bodily strength began to 
give way; and Frank, who had hecome really 
attached to her, sorrowed over her declining 
health with solicitude resembling that of an 
affectionate son. He wished to call in medical 
aid, but she seemed so alarmingly averse to 
the proposal that he forbore to urge it. Her 
decline soon became more rapid. On each 
new day he perceived a change for the worse ; 
and, aithoust grieved to the heart by the sight 
of her sufferings, he was, perhaps, not less so 
by observing how carefully she avoided giving 
any explanation of the strange circumstances 
under which Rosalie appeared to he placed. 
For some time delicacy prevented him from 
questioning her on the catneet but, at length, 
his scruples were overcome by the anxiety he 
felt to know how he might be of service to 
Rosalie when she was left alone in the world; 
and, one day, as he sat by the bed of the 
invalid, he aR in a trembling accent, whether 
she recollected a P ahorwss he had given, that 
in him her grand-daughter should have a faith- 
ful friend and protector. 

“Yes,” she replied; “and at the time the 
promise shed a gladdening influence on my 
mind; but now I endeavour to banish it from 
thence. Alas! my dear young friend, you 
know not the unhappy destiny of those for 
whom you are thus Analy interested, or how 
impossible it is that you could come forward 
as the protector of my child !” 

“If you consider me too young or inexpe- 
rienced to bear that title,” cried Frank, “let 
my father take it, I conjure you.” 

“Young man,” said she, and with her ema- 
ciated hand she grasped his firmly; “have you 
made known that we are here P” 

“T promised not to betray your secret,” said 
Frank, “and I have not spoken even to my 
parents on a subject that interests me so deeply.” 

“Yes, you promised; would that I b- 
solve you from that promise—would that I 
ould place my child under such protection !— 
bat it may not be. And,” she added, solemnly, 
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“when the grave has closed over all my cares 
and sorrows, you must not return hither, you 
must not seek Rosalie, for she will then be far 
beyond~—bat wherefore do I talk? my head 
grows giddy—my brain turns ronnd—and death 
or habs pet hovers over me.” She sunk back 
on the pillow, pale, and motionless ; and Eger- 
ton, fearful that death was in reality approach- 
ing, called hastily to Jenkins for assistance. 

Swiftly was the call nded to, and swiftly 
was the necessary aid inistered ; but not 
by Jenkins. Rosalie had heard the cry, and 
fears for her arent having surmoanted 
every other feeling, brought her in a moment 
to her side. on withdrew as Rosalie ap- 

roached ; but from a distance he gazed on her 

ight and sylph-like figure as she hung over the 
invalid—like a seraph stooping to bestow com- 
fort and consolation on a departing spirit. In 
her angelic countenance he cad that ‘ the 
peace which passeth our understanding’ had 
taken such firm possession of her mind that she 
could regard the affliction awaiting her with 
the resignation of a Christian ; while the tear 
which trembled in her eye told at the same time 
that she mourned it as an affectionate child. 

There were none who possessed the finer 
feelings of our nature ina more eminent degree 
than Frank Egerton, and never were those fee)- 
ings more powerfully called forth than when he 
watched the scene before him, and saw how 
tenderly Rosalie ministered to the wants of her 
afflicted parent. 

Rosalie looked round : “ My dmamma is 

better now,” said she, “and you talk to her so 
kindly that I shall again leave her under your 
care,” 
“ Nay, leave me not, dear Rosalie,” cried the 
poor sufferer, “everything is dreary when you 
are absent from me, and my sad pilgrimage is 
so fast wearing to a close that I cannot afford 
to lose you even for a moment.” 

“T cannot refuse my grandmother’s request,” 
said Rosalie, turning to Steerian as she spoke, 
“and therefore I beg you to leave us now.” 

“Can I not be useful to the invalid?” he 
inquired, with great emotion: “can I not be 
useful to yourself in any manner ?” 

“No, no,” said Rosalie, in a hurried tone, 
“pray leave us. In seeing or speaking to 2 
stranger I disobey the commands of a parent ; 
let this be an apology for the rudeness with 
which I hasten your departure.” 

A more forcible appeal could not have been 
made to our hero ; slowly, therefore, and sorrow- 
fully he was about to depart, when the invalid, 
stretching her withe hand towards him, 
said, “ Farewell, my dear young friend !” 

Egerton pressed her hand to his lipa, and a 
tear fell upon it which he could not restrain. 
Deeply the lady seemed to feel his sympathy ; 
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“‘ May Heaven bless you!” she said with energy; 
“you have my everlasting gratitude.” 


“And mine,” said Rosalie, in a voice that 
' violably, as far as it is known to me, and that I 


showed how much she felt his kindness. 

Egerton wished to express his thanks, but 
the words died on his lips; and anxious as well 
to hide his emotion as to obey Rosalie’s wish, 
he turned away abruptly, and hastened from 
the room. Slowly he heal his steps towards the 
castle. ‘Nhe scene he had just witnessed left 
an impression of sadness on his mind which he 

vainly sought to conquer ; and when his friends 
remarked his unusually abstracted manner, he 
pleaded headache as an excuse, and retired early 
to his own apartment. A mother’s apprehen- 
sions are not easily removed, however, and Mrs. 
Egerton would have followed to enquire into 
the cause of his dejection had not Mr. Egerton 
detained her. 

“That something distresses him,” he said, 
“we cannot dyuht, but it is something which 
he cannot disclose to us at present. My con- 
fidence in his honour is so unlimited that I feel 
certain all will vet be satisfactorily explained.” 

The accustomed hour next morning found 
him again on his way to the cottage, but when 
he reached the gate and Jenkins appeared, he 
almost feared to ask whether the lady were sti!l 
alive. He was relieved by hearing she had 
been more composed since he left her, and 
that she was then better. On entering the 
honse Jenkins led the way to the room where 
he and his wife usually sat, and Egerton was 
surprised to find it occupied by a gentleman 
who was a stranger to him. 

“This is Mr. Egerton, sir,” said Jenkins, as 
Frank entered, “the young gentleman who has 
been so kind to my mistress.” He then closed 
the door and left them together. 

A look of stern displeasure sat on the stran- 
ie brow, but Frank thought he could read a 

fferent expression underneath; and, besides, 
his features resembled those of Rosalie’s so much 
that he could not look at him without feeling 
prepossessed in his favour. 

e said, “ Young gentleman, I am told your 
kindness to the unhappy lady who is confined 
here, has done much toward the recovery of 
her reason, and I am thankful for the benefit 
thus conferred upon her. My gratitude, how- 
ever, cannot counterbalance the resentment 
which I feel against you for having stolen on 
her privacy, and I demand by what right you 
have foreed admittance for yourself where your 


€0 was not desired f’’ 

Frank felt embarrassed, but in the ingennous 
manner which always characterised him he 
replied, “I frankly confess to you that curiosity 
brought me hither at first; and that shame 
made me inted with the secret by which I 
obtained admittance. I acknowledge that my 
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conduct has been rash and inconsiderate, and I 
ean plead no excuse for it. I solemnly declare, 
however, that your secret has been kept in- 


shall continue to keep it so, if it be vour desire.” 

The stranger's brow relaxed, and he spoke 
less sternly in reply ; “I believe your assertion, 
and accept your promise with every reliance 
on its fulfilment. Yet, tell me, young man, 
when your curiosity was satisfied, why did you 
return hither. Why did you increase your 
fault by persevering in it P” 

“T answer by appealiag to your own 
feelings,” said Egerton, “whether you could 
have beheld the sufferings of the lady here 
without endeavouring to relieve them. 1! have, 
I think, heen useful to her; suffer that to be 
my apology for continuing my visits when 
they were uncalled for. My two interviews 
with the young lady were quite accidental, nor 
did L return to-day in the hope of seeing her 
again. I have acted an inconsiderate, but 1 
should scorn to act a dishonourable part.” 

“You have disarmed my resentment,” said 
the stranger, in a still more softened accent, 
“and I will not withhold from you my con- 
fidence if vou are satisfied to receive it under 
a pledge of secresy.” 

Egerton’s countenance heamed with delight 
at the prospeci of having the mystery, which 
he longed so ardently to know, thus revealed. 
He paused, however, for a moment, and then 
said, “ You will not, ] hope, deny me permission 
to make your story known to my father and 
mother? I can answer for their secresy as 
confidently as for my own.” 

“No,” the stranger answered, “I will reveal 
my history to you—but to you alone !” 

“Then,” said Egerton, with great emotion, 
“T must decline your proffered kindness. My 
parents already suspect me of not dealing 
openly with them, and I cannot increase their 
suspicions without removing them.” 

The stranger appeared much agitated. He 
walked up and down the room for a short 
time, as if debating how it were best to act. 
At length he stopped before his companion, 
and said, “The parents of such a son could 
not betray the unfortunate. I give my secret 
into your ponte: therefore—use it at your dis- 
cretion. Iam Wallmeford, the banker !” 

“Wallingford!” exclaimed Egerton, in a 
tone of horror; “ Wallingferd!” he repeated ; 
and, staggering back a few paces, he remained 
speechless; for he knew that Mr. Wallingford 
had been a banker in London, that for the 
erime of forgery he had been tried, and eos- 
ay to hae tien for Saad ae that 

aving escaped from prison, he had found 
safety in a hazardous flight, 
(To be concluded in owr next.) 





THE COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 
PERSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 


Tne Persian women are strictly confined to 
the seraglio, and pass the whole day at their 
toilet, which, with these beautiful prisoners, is 
almost their only amusement. The Persian 
ladies take great pains to heighten their 
beauty, and call to their aid washes and paints, 
not only of a red, white, and black colour, but 
also of x yellow hue. Ornamental patching, 
once so much the fashion in Europe, is still 
employed by them, and few female faces are 
to be seen without one or more shals, as they 
call these artificial moles, which are so often 
mentioned with admiration by the pocts of 
their country. In the earliest accounts that 
we possess of Persia, we find this fashion men- 
tioned, as well as that of padding the petticoats 
to improve the shape of the figure, of con- 
cealing the ruthless attacks of time by the use 
of false hair, and of adurning the head with 
feathered ornaments. 

Tn an Kastern manuscript, adorned with 
drawings of the heroes and heromes of the 
tales, are represented several Persian female 
figures, whose dresses bear in many respects a 
strong resemblance to the fashions of Europe. 
Some of them are drawn without any ornament 
on the head, the hair falling in ringlets over 
the neck and shoulders; others have round 
their heads a kind of diadem set with precious 
stones, from which rise one or more tufts of 
feathers, the quills being set in sockets of gold 
or gems. Some of the figures are adorned with 
the nose-jewel, that singular ornament to 
which the Asiatic ladies were formerly so par- 
tial, and the antiquity of which is indisputably 
poe by its being mentioned among the 

ewish trinkets in the Old Testament. They 
have also ear-rings attached to the upper as 
well as the lower part of the ear, and neck- 
laces consisting of many rows of jewels of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The dress of most of these heroines consists 
of a robe, the upper part of which fits tight to 
the shape, while the petticoat, being long and 
wide, falls in graceful folds; a girdle of great 
width sovared with embroidery and precious 
stones; trowsers; and a head-dress like that 
now generally worn, consisting of a low- 
crowned cap, terminating in a point, round 
which are wreathed several folds of silk or 
fine linen; to this is fastened, with a gold 
pockin, a large veil, which shrouds the whole 

gure, 

In Mr. Morier’s “Travels in Persia,” the 
costume of the Persian queen is thus described : 
“Her dress was rendered so cumbersome by 
the quantity of jewels embroidered upon it, 
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that she could scarcely move under its weight. 

Her trowsers, in particular, were so engrafted 

with pearls, that they looked more like a piece 

of mosaic than wearing apparel. Padded with 

cotton inside, stiffened by cloth of gold without, 
they were so fashioned as to exclude the possi- 
bility of discovering the shape of the leg, and 
kept it cased up, as it were, in the shape of a 
column.” 

He also mentions that the queen’s danghter, 
who was celebrated throughout the country for 
her beauty, was greatly disfigured in the eyes 
of a European by the immense quantity of red 
and white paint with which her face was daubed, 
and that her eyebrows, which were arched, 
were connected over the nose by a great stripe 
of black paint, and her eyelids and lashes 
strongly tinged with antimony. 

The ordinarv dress of a Persian female con- 
sists, when in-doors, of a large black silk hand- 
kerchief round the head, a gown which descends 
to the knees, a pair of loose trowsers, and 
green light-heeled slippers. 

The interview of the English ambassadress 
with the Queen of Persia is mentioned in these 
words by an Eastern traveller: “The ambassa- 
dress was introduced into a large open room, 
at one corner of which was seated the queen, 
dressed out in truly Persian splendour. Large 
gilded knots appeared on her head-dress, which 
was of great size, and the other parts of her 
attire, like that of Zobeide, the Caliph’s 
favourite in the ‘Arabian Nights,” were so 
loaded with jewels, that she could scarcely 
walk. In a corner of the room stood some of 
the king’s children, so stiffened out with bro- 
cade, velvet, furs, and jewellery that they almost 

looked like fixtures. Great numbers of women 
were ranged in rows without the room, all 
ornamented with jewellery.” 

The bestowing of dresses is a mark of honour 
constantly practised in Persia, and is one of 
the most ancient customs of Eastern nations ; 
it is mentioned both in sacred and profane his- 
tory. We learn how great was the distinction 
of giving a coat that had been worn, by what 
is recorded of Jonathan’s love for David. 
“And Jonathan stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him, and gave it to David; and 
his garments, even to his sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle.” (1 Samuel ileal 
And in Esther also (ch. vi. 7, 8), we : 
*‘ And Haman answered the king, For the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour, let the 
royal apparel be brought which the king useth 
wear.” 

The maidens of Yerd, a town sitnated near 
the Ghebers’ “holy mountain,” wear & . 
dress composed of a light gold chain-work set 
with small pearls, with a thin gold plate hang- 
ing from the side, about the size of a crown- 
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piece, on which is inscribed an Arabian prayer, 
thus described by Moore :— 

A t golden chain-work round her hair, 

8 as the maids of Yezd and Shiraz wear, 

From which, on either side, gracefully hung 

A golden amulet, in the Arab tongue’ 

ven o’er, with some immortal line 
From Holy Writ, or bard scarce less divine. 


The females of Khorassan wear ear-rings of 
very large dimensions, with great quantities of 
turquoises suspended from them, for these 
stones are of but little value. 

In that delightful province of the Sun, 

The first ot Persian lands he shines upon, 

Where all the loveliest children ot his beam, 

Flow’rets and truits, blush overevery stream ; 

And, fairest of al streams, the Murga roves 

Among Miron’s bright palaces and groves. 


We must not take Jeave of the fair sex of 
Persia without mentioning the Squadanus, or 
Bebees, the female descendants of Mohammed, 
who go about veiled, or rather with a long 
white robe thrown over the whole body, 
having netted orifices before the eyes and 
mouth. 

* * ak * * 

“When Lalla Rookh rose in the morning, 
and her ladies came round her to assist in the 





adjustment of the bridal ornaments, they 
thought had never seen her look half so 
beautiful. she had lost of the bloom 
and radiance of her charms was more than 
made up by that intellectual expression, that 
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soul in the eyes, which is worth all the rest of 
loveliness. en they had tinged her fingers 
with the henna leaf, and placed upon her brow 
a small coronet of jewels of the shape worn hy 
the ancient queens of Bucharia, they flung ov er 
her head the rose-coloured bridal veil, and she 
proceeded to the barge that was to convey her 
across the lake.” 

The ladies of Circassia sometimes appear 
abroad on horseback, riding like men, or on 
foot, but always veiled, not only with a muslin 
screen, through which at times a transient 
glimpse of a pretty face may be caught, but 
often with an impenetrable veil of black huir- 
cloth. They wear the same pelisses as the 
men, only that the sleeves, instead of being 
used as such, are tucked together and tied 
behind. They also wear, even in the house, 
huge Hessian boots made of velvet, and highly 
ornamented. They braid their hair, and let it 
hang in tresses down their shoulders; on the 
head they wear a large white turban, but a 
veil covers the face. The exhibition of beauty, 
in which sv much of a woman’s time is spent 
in more favoured countries, is here unknown. 
A bride wears a rose-coloured veil on her mar- 
riage day. 

Deep blue is the distinctive mark of mourn- 
ing in this country. 

In that deep blue, melancholy dress 


Bokhara’s maidens wear in mindfulness 
Of friends or kindred, dead or far away. 


The Turkomans are a warlike and handsome 
race. They wear the talpak, a square or con- 
ical black skull-cap of sheep-skin, which is 
about a foot in height, and much more becom- 
ing for a warrior than a turban. They are 
very partial to bright colours, and generally 
choose light red, green or yellow for their 
flowing chumpkans, or pelisses. Long brown 
hoots are universally worn. 

To the ladies of this tribe belonged the 
beautiful and delicate Roxana, the bewitching 
queen of Alexander, that Peri of the East 
whose beauty, like the perfume of the rose, is 
remembered with pleasure long after the casket 
which enshrined 1t is mouldered in the dust. 
They wear a head-dress consisting of a lofty 
white turban, shaped jike a military shako, but 
still higher, over which they throw a red or 
white scarf that falls in folds down to the waist. 
As these ladies are generally,rather on a large 
scale this head-dress becomes them. 

They attach a variety of ornaments to their 
hair, which hangs in tresses over their shoul- 
ders. Unlike most other Eastern women, they 
do not consider a veil a necessary appendage to 
thejr dress. The rest of their costume consiats 
of a long gown of a bright colour, that reaches 
to the ankle. and conceals both it and the 
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waist, those standard points of beauty with costume of the women, many of whom we now 


most nations. 
And now we must say a few words of 


The maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circaasia’s vales ; 


they whose charms the historian from the 
earliest times has immortalised, and the poets 





sung. The costume of these houris is simple, 
and not remarkable for beauty. It consists in 
a long loose gown of divers colours, tied about 
the waist with a sash. ‘The hair is worn in 
tresses, which hang on each side of the face, 
surmounted by a black coif, over which is 
placed awhite cloth, which passes under the 
chin, where it is tied in a bow. ; 

The unrivalled excellence of the manufactures 
of Cashmere is attributed to certain properties 
in the water of that country, for, although 
great pains have been taken to manufacture 
similar shawls at Patna, Agra, and Lahore, 
they never have the delicate texture and soft- 
ness of those of Cashmere. Sir A. Burnes, in 
the description of his journey through the vale 
of saye, “Our approach to the 
Mohammedan countries bécame evident daily, 
and showed iteelf in nothing more than the 


met veiled. One girl whom we saw on the 
road had a canopy of red cloth erected over her 
on horseback, which had a ludicrous appearance. 
It seemed to be a framework of wood ; but, as 
the cloth concealed everything as well as the 
countenance of the fair lady, I did not discover 
the contrivance. The costume of the unveiled 
portion of the sex had likewise undergone a 
change. They wore wide blue trowsers, tied 
tightly at the ankle, and which taper down and 
have a eful appearance. A narrow web 
of cloth, sixty yards long, is sometimes used in 
a single pair, for one fold falls upon the other.” 

Over the hair, which is worn iu a single 
braid, they place a cap generally of a crimson 
colour, to the back of which is attached a tri- 
angular curtain of the same stuff, which falls 
upon the shoulders and conceals much of the 
hair ; round the lower edge of the cap is folded 
a shawl or piece of cotton or woollen cloth, 
which gives it much the appearance of a turban. 
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Born in December, 1805, in Sharon, Wind- 
sor County, State of Vermont, Joe Smith re- 
moved with his father, about 1815, to a smal} 
farm in Palmyra, Wayne County, New York, 
aud assisted him on the farm till 1826. He 
received little education, read indifferently, 
wrote and spelt badly, knew little of arithmetic, 
and in all other branches of learning he was, to 
the day of his death, exceedingly ignorant. 

His own account of his religious progress is 
that, as early as fifteen years of age, he began 
to have serious ideas regarding the future state ; 
that he got into occasional extasies ; and that, 
in 1828, during one of these extasies, he was 
visited by an angel, who told him that his sins 
were forgiven—that the time was at hand when 
the Gospel in its fulness was to be preached to 
all nations—that the American Indians were a 
remnant of Israel, who, when they first emi- 
grated to America, were an enlightened people, 
possessing a knowledge of the true God, and 
enjoying his favour—that the prophets and 
inspired writers among them had kept a history 
or record of their proceedings—that these 
records were safely deposited—and that, if 
faithful, he was to be the favoured instrament 
for bringing them to light. 

On the following day, according to instruc- 
tions from the angel, he went to a hill which 
he calls Cumorah, in Palmyra township, Wayne 
county, and there, in a stone chest, after a 
little digging, he saw the records; but 1t was 
not till four years after, in September, 1827, 
that “the angel of the Lord delivered the 
records into his hands.” 

“These records were engraved on plates 
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which had-the appearance of gold, were seven 
by eight émches- in size, and thinner than 
common tin, and were covered on both sides 
with, Egyptian characters, small and beauti- 
fuky engraved. They were bound together in 
a wolume like the leaves of a book, and were 
fastened at one edge with three rings running 
through the whole. The volume was about 
six inches in thickness, bore many marks of 
antiquity, and part of it was sealed. With the 
recerds was found a curious instrument, called 
by the ancients Urim and Thummim, which 
consisted of two transparent stones, clear as 
crystal, and set in two rims of a bow:” a pair 
of pebble spectacles, in other words, or “ helps 
ta read” unknown tongues. 

The report of his discovery having got 
abroad, bis louse was beset, he was mobbed, 
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ward a second time to the State of Missouri, 
baba ee a large tract of land in Caldwell 

ounty, in Misseuri, and built the city of the 
“far West.” Here difficulties soon beset them, 
and in August, 1838, became so serious that 
the military were called in; and the Mor- 
mons were finally driven, unjustly, harshly, and 
oppressively, by force of arma, from the State 
of Missouri, and sought protection in the State 
of Lilinois, on the eastern bauk of the Missis- 
sippi. ‘They were well received in this State; 
and after wandering for some time—while their 
leader, Joe Smith, was in jasl—they bought a 
beautiful tract of land in Hancock County, and, 
in the spring of 1840, began to build the city 
and temple of Nauvoo. The Legislature of 
Illinois at Eke sean an act giving great, and, 
probably, injudicious privileges to this city, 


and his life was endangered by persons who | which, in 1844 was already the largest in the 


wished to possess themselves of the plates. | State, and contained a 
He therefore packed up his goods, concealed | twenty thousand souls. 


pulation of about 
e temple, too, was 


the plates in a barrel of beans, and proceeded | of great size and magnificence, being 128 feet 


across the country to the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, near the Susquehannah river, 
where his father-in-law resided. Here, “ by 
the gift and power of God, through the means 
of the Urim and Thummin, he began to trans- 
late the record; and, being a poor writer, he 
employed a scribe to write the translation as it 
came from his mouth.” In 1830 a large 
edition of the “Book of Mormon” was pub- 
lished. it professes to be an abridgment ot the 
records made by the prophet Mormon of the 
eople of the Nephites, and left to his sou 
roni to finish. It is regarded by the Latter- 
day Saints with the same veneration as the 
New Testament is among Christians. 

The Church of the r-day Saints was 
organised on the 6th of April, 1830, at Man- 
chester, in Ontario County, New York. Its 
numbers at first were few, but they rapidly 
increased, and in 1833 removed to the State of 
Missouri, and purchased a large tract of land in 
Jackson County. Here their neighbours tarred 
and feathered some, killed others, and com- 

the whole to remove. They then esta- 

lished themselves in Clay County, in the same 
State, but on the opposite side of the river. 
From thie place, again, in 1835, they removed 
aren ae the State of eae settled at Kirt- 
in uga County, about twenty miles 

from Cleveland: end began to build se eran 
upon which sixty thousand dollars were ex- 
At Kirtland a bank was incorporated 

y Joe and his friends, property was bought 
with its notes, and settled upon the Saints; 
after which the bank failed—as many others 
did. about the same time—and Ohio became too 


hot for the . Again, therefore, the 
Prophet, bis apostles, and a great body of the 
Saints leit their home and temple, went west- 


long aud 77 feet high, and stood on an elevated 
situation, from which it was visible to a dis- 
tance of twenty-five or thirty miles. In the 
interior was an immense buptismal font, in 
imitation of the brazen sea of Solomon—“a 
stone reservoir resting upon the backs of 
wee oxen, also cut out of stone, and as large 
as life.” 

But persecution followed them to Illinois, 
provoked in some degree, no doubt, by their 
own behaviour, especially in makiag and carry- 
ing into effect city ordinances, which were 
contrary to the laws of the State. The people 
of the adjoining townships rose im arms, and 
were joined by numbers of the old enemies of 
the Mormons from Missouri. Tlie militia were 
called out; and, to prevent furtiier evils, Joe 
Smith and one of his brotiers, with several 
other influential Saints, on an assuranee of 
safety and protection from the Governor of the 
State, were induced to surrender themselves for 
trial in respect of the charges brought agninet 
them, and were conducted to prison. Here 
they were inconsiderately left by the Governor 
on the following day, under a guard of seven or 
eight men. These were overpowered the same 
afternoon by an armed mob, who killed Joe 
Smith and his brother, and then made their 
escape. After this, the Mormons remained a 
short time longer in the Holy City; but the 
wound was too deep-seated ¢o admit of per- 
manent quiet on either part, and they were at 
last driven out by force, and compelled to 
abandon or sacrifice their property. Such as 


escaped this last persecution, after traversi 
the boundless prairies, the deserts of the far 
West, and the Rocky Mountains, appear at last 


to have found a resting-place near the Great 
Salt Lake, in Oregon. They are increasing 
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faster since this last catastrophe than ever; 
and are daily receiving large accessions of new 
members from Europe, ially from 
Britain. “They form the nucleus of the new 
State of Utah. 

The “Book of Mormon,” which is the 
written guide of this new sect, consists of a 
series of professedly historical books—a desul- 
tory and feeble imitation of the Jewish chro- 
nicles and prophetical books—in which, for the 
poetry and warnings of the ancient prophets, 
are substituted a succession of unconnected 
rhapsodies and repegitions, such as might form 
the perorations of ranting addresses hy a field 
preacher to a very ignorant audience. 

The book, in the edition we possess, consists 


in all of 684 pages, of which the first 580 : 


contain the history of a fictitious personage 
called Lehi, and that of his descendants for the 
space of a thousand years. 

This Lehi, a descendant of Joseph the son of 
Jacob, with his family, left Jerusalem in the 
beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, 600 years 
before Christ, and, passing the Red Sea, 
journeyed eastward for eight year :till they 
reached the shore of a wide sea. There they 


built a ship, and, embarking, were carried at | 


length to the promised land, where they settled 
and multiplied Among the sons of Lehi one 
was called Laman and another Nephi. The 
former was wicked, aud a disbeliever in tle law 
of Moses and the prophets; the latter obedient 
and faithful, and a believer in the coming of 
Christ. Under the leadership of these two 
opposing brothers, the rest of the family and 
their descendants ranged themselves, forming 
the Lamanites and the Nephites, between whom 
wars and perpetual hostilities arose. The 
Lamanites were idle hunters, living in tents, 
eating raw flesh, and having only a girdle 
round their loins, The skin of Laman and his 
followers became black; while that of Nephi 

“**" ile, who tilled the land, retained its 
original whiteness. As with the Jews, the 
Nephites were successful when they were obe- 
dient to the law; and when they fell away to 
disobedience and wickedness, the anites had 
the better, and put many to death. At the end 
of about 400 years, a portion of the righteous 
Nephites under Mosiah, having left their land, 
travelled far across the wilderness, and dis- 
covered the city of Zarahemla, which was 
peopled by the wip egy of a colony of Jews 
who had wandered from Jerusalem when King 
Zedekiah was carried away captive to Babylon, 
twelve years after the emigration of Lehi. 
But they were Heathens, possessed no copy of 
the law, and had corrupted their language. 
They reatived the Nephites warmly, however, 
learned their language, and gladly accepted the 
law of Moses. 
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This occupies 158 pages. The history of the 
next 200 years follows this new people, and 
that of occasional converts from the Lamanites 
—called still by the general name of Nephites— 
in their struggles with the Lamanites, and the 
alternations of defeat and success which accom- 
pany disobedience or the contrary. This oc- 
cupies several books, and brings us to the 486th 
pee and the period of the birth of Christ. 

his event is signified to the people of Zara- 
hemla by a great light, which made the night 
as light as mid-day. And thirty-three years 
after there was darkness for three days, and 
thunderings and earthquakes, and the c- 
tion of cities and people. This was a sign of 
the Crucifixion. Soon after this, Christ himself 
appears to this people of Zarahemla in America, 
repeats to them in Jung addresses the substance 
of his numerous sayings and discourses, as 
recorded by the apostles, chooses twelve to go 
forth and preach and baptise, and then disap- 
pears. On occasion of a great baptising by the 
apostles, however, he appears again, impart 
the Holy Spirit to all, makes long discourses, 
and disappears; and, finally, to the apostles 
themeelves he appears a third time, and ad- 
dresses them in ill-assorted extracts and para- 
phrases of his New ‘Testament sayings. 

The account éf these visits of our Saviour to 
the American Nephites, and of his sayings, 
occupies about forty-eight pages. For about 
400 years, the Christian doctrine and church 
thus planted among the Nephites had various 
fortune; increasing at first, and prospering, 
but, as corruptions came in, encountering 
versity. The Lamanites were still their fieroe 
enemies ; and as wickedness and corrupt doe- 
trine began to prevail among the Christians, 
the Lamanites gained more advantages. It 
would appear, from Joe Smith’s descriptions, 
that he means the war to have begun at the 
Isthmus of Darien, where the Nephites were 
settled, and occupied the country to the north, 
while the Lamanites lived south of the isthmus. 
From the isthmus the Nephites were ually 
driven toward the east, till finally, at hill of 
Cumorah, near Palmyra, in Wayne County, 
western New York, the last batile was fought, 
in which, with the loss of 230,000 fighting- 
men, the Nephites were exterminated! Among 
the very few survivors was Moroni, the last of 
the scnbes, who deposited in this hill the metal 
plates which the virtnous Joe Smith was 
oe to paar eR hands of the angel, 

is occupies to the 5 page. 

But sow in the Book of Ether, which 
follows, Joe becomes more bold, and goes back 
to the tower of Sagi for poe tribe - fair 
people, whom he brings over settles in 
America. At the confusion of the languages, 
Ether and his brethren journeyed to the gront 
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sea, and, after a sojourn of four years on the 
shore, built boats under the Divine direction, 
water-tight, and covered over like walnuts, with 
a bright stone in each end to give light! And 
when they had embarked in their tight boats, 
a strong wind arose, blowing toward the pro- 
mised land, and for 344 days it blew them along 
the water, till they arrived safe at the shore. 
Here, like the sons of Lehi, they increased and 
prospered, and had kings, and prophets, and 
wars, and were split into parties, who fought 
with each other. Finally, Shiz rose in re- 
bellion against Coriantumr, the last king, and 
they fought with alternate success till two mil- 
lions of mighty meu, with their wives and chil- 
dren, had been slain! And, after this, all the 
people were gnthered either on the one side or 
the other, and fought for many days till only 
Coriantumr alone remained alive ! 

This foolish history is written with the pro- 
fessedly religious purpose of showing the punish- 
ment from the hand of God which wicked 
behaviour certainly entails; and, with some 
trifling moralities of Moroni, completes the 
‘Book of Mormon.” 

Joseph Smith does not affect in this gospel 
of his to bring in any new doctrine or to super- 
sede the Bible, but to restore ‘“‘ many plain and 
precious things which have betn taken away 
from the first book by the abominable church, 
the Mother of Harlots.” It is full of silli- 
nesses, follies, and anachronisms; but I have 
not discovered, in my cursory review, any of 
the immoralities or positive licentiousness which 
he himeelf practised directly inculcated. He 
teaches faith in Christ, human depravity, the 
power of the Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of the utonement, and of salvation 
only through Christ. He recommends the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
and, whatever his own conduct and that of his 
people may be, certainly in his book prohibits 
polygamy and priestcraft. 

he wickedness of his book consists in its 
being a lie from beginning to end, and of him- 
self in being throughout animpostor. Pretend- 
ing to be a “seer”—which, he says, is greater 
than a prophet—he puts into the hands of his 
followers a work of pure invention asa religious 
guide inspired by God, and which, among his 
followers, is to take the place of the Bible. 
Though an ignorant man, he was possessed of 
much shrewdness. He courted persecution ; 
though he hoped to profit, not to die by it. 
Unfortunately, his enemies, by their incon- 
siderate persecution, have made him a martyr 
for his opinions, and have given a stability to 
his sect which nocling: may now be able to 
shake. It was urged by Smith himself that 
the New World was as deserving of a direct 
revelation as the Ol; and his disciples press 
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upon their hearers that, as an Americas revela- 
tion, this system has peculiar claims upon their 
regard and acceptance. The feeling of nation- 
ality being thus connected with the new sect, 
weak-minded native-born Americans might be 
swayed by patriotic motives in connecting 
themselves with it; but most numerous acces- 
sions are being made to the body in their new 
home by converts proceeding from England.* 
Under the name of the “Latter-day Saints,” 
professing the doctrines of the Gospel, the 
delusions of the system are hidden from the 
masses by the emissaries wko have been des- 
patched into various countries to recruit their 
numbers among the ignorant and devoutly- 
inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what 
two centuries may do in the way of giving a 
historical position to this rising heresy ? 





CHARADE. 


WAKE with Aurora, Eriva so fair ! 

When will my first delight the happy air? 
Go forth, fair Maiden! in the June-time morn, 
To watch the progress of the waving corn: 
Feel the soft zephyr, as he gently plays, 
Fanning the rising fires of Phoebus’ rays! 
Traverse the meadow with its spangled host, 
Whereof will Flora to the wild sylph boast. 
Music will greet thee in the region sweet, 
Where thou ’lt my second as incentive meet, 
In the reflection that my first doth raise 
Thro’ tender gratitude the morning praise ! 
So shalt thou trace within the bosom more, 
The charity-enchaining, stealthy pow’r 

That hinders human gratefulness, to rise— 
As my meek first’s—toward Elysian skies, 
As to my whole, sweet Eriva! ’tis found 
About thine arbour, in the garnished ground = 
It is a fair production, passing sweet, 

That bustling bees do early halt to greet. 
Thou lovy’st it with an idol-holding heart, 

As decorator playing fragrant part! 

But although Flora finds thee here employ, 
Let not a pastime e’en go sweet destroy 

The germs of emanations, leading far 
Beyond the sparkle of the sheenest star! 


June 2, 1854. J.R. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN LAST NUMBER.. 


Evasion (Eva-sion).—Correctly answered by 
Violet, M. M., Florence C., Leuisa, A. R., Quip, 
and Mrs. 8, 


* It has been stated that the Mormon emigra- 
tion from Live 1 alone, up to the year 651, 
was 13,500, and that they have, on the whole, been 
superior to and better Br bet than the other 
classes of ig seme f course, Many more of’ 
his sect must have emigrated from other ports, 
and many even from the port of Liverpool, whose. 
faith and ultimate destination weie not known. 


THE YARRA-YARRA—WIT AND WISDOM. 


THE YARRA-YARRA.* 
BY J. 87, CLEMENT. 


Yanna-Yansa, river flowing— 

Oh, blessed shall thy waters be; 
Yarra- Yarra, river flowing— 

The kindest bride that weds the sea. 
Yet, *tis not for the yellow gold 

Thou bear'st upon thy rippling breast, 
Put ’tis that here abides a home 

For misery's children seeking rest. 

e 

Yarra-Yarra, river flowing 

Beneath the deep ccerulean sky ; 
Yarra- Yarra, river flowing, 

Source of prayers to Him on high. 
¥or have not men upon thy stream 

Revived a hope when well-nigh dead? 
And leaving pent-up streets behind, 

Have sought thy sunny bank instead ? 


Yarra-Yarra, river flowing— 
Waters with the magic waye— 
Yarra- Yarra, river flowing, 
Saviour from the enrly grave! 
For beauty now is on the cheek 
That once was wan, and thin, and pale; 
And strength is in the stalwart arm, 
That once was sickly, poor, and frail. 


Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 
Destroyer of the fiend Despair! 
Yarra-Yarra, river flowing— 
Foe to poverty and care— 
For who can count the grateful souls, 


The hearts that beat with thoughts of'thee’ 


¥or thou it was who bore them far 
From want, from crime, from misery. 


Yarra- Yarra, river flowing, 
Cheercr of the tearful eye ; 
Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 
Teacher of the road on high, 
For oh! can man 80 gracelcss be, 
As ne’er to think of blessings past ? 
And while he walks thy banks on earth, 
Not strive to gain a Heaven at last? 


Yarra- Yarra, river flowing, 

Oh! blessed shall thy waters be! 
Yarra-Yarra, river flowing, 

The kindest bride that weds the sea. 


* The Yarra-Yarra, as is probably well known to the 
fender, is the river on which Melbourne is situated, 
erhaps is not so well known is, that Yarra- 


alga, © aboriginal Aus 
flowing, flowing. on 
not more like the subject. 


ge, _-___ 
I can only regret that my versen “are 


Art and Bisdom. 


A PASSAGE OF SHAKSPEARE IN THE YANKEE 
DIALECT. 


Neow is the winta uv eour discontent 
Med glorious summa by this sun o’ Yock, 
An’ all the cleouds thet leowred upun eour heouse 
In the deep buzzum o’ the oshin buried; 
Neow air eour breows beound ’ith victorious 
| wreaths; 
Four breused arms hung up fer monimunce ; 
| Eour starn alarums changed to merry meetins, 
Eour dreffle marches to delightful measures. 
Corp yseced war heth smeuthed his wrinkled 
nt, 
An’ ncow, instid o’ mountin’ barebid steeds 
To tright the souls o’ ferfle edverseries, 
Hecapers nimly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasin’ uv a loot. 


Put this restriction on your pleasures: be care- 
‘ ful that they injure no being that has life. 


Virtue and honour are such inseparable com- 
panions, that the heathen would admit no man 
into the Temple of Honour who did not pass into 
it through the Temple of Virtue, 


A poor poet wished that a sovereign. like a piece 

oF nds » would prow bigger every time it circu- 

ated. 

| Who is the most tender-hearted man in any 

town ?—Dy’e give it up? The bell-man—Because 

he will cry if you give him a shilling. 

Chateaubriand says—‘‘In new colonies the 

Spaniards begin by building achurch ; the French, 
a ball-room ; and the English, a tavern ” 


| 

| NSmith—“T say, Brown, why do you wear that 

: Shocking bad hat?’ Brown—“ Because my wife 
828 she wont go out with me till I get a newone.” 


| _A musician near Eccles, in Lancashire, one 
George Sharp, had his name painted on his door 
thus—G. Sharp, A ae of a painter, who knew 
something of music, early one morning made the 
following siguificant undeniable addition—Is A 


Walpole relates, after an execution of eighteen 
maletactors, a woman was hawking an account 
of them, but called them nineteen A gentleman 
suid to her,“ Why do you say nineteen ? there 


' were but eighteen hanged.” She replied, “Sir, I 


did not know you had been reprieved.” 


A briefless barrister ought never to be blamed, 
for it 1s decidedly wrong to abuse a man without 


i @ cause. 


“Look out for squalls!” as the little girl re- 
marked to her maternal parent, when the latter 
threatened to “stop ” the preserves. 

The most valuable thing a man can wear next 
his heart is a faithful and domesticat.d wife— 
full of truth, virtue, constancy, and love. 


“A Breach of Promise.”—The principal one of 
Badajoz to our troops. 

‘A Bill of Health.”—Mr. William Crumbles, 
when he declared, and truthfully, “that he never 
was 80 well in all his born days, as at present.” 


A gentleman lately coming out of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, found some difficulty in pressing 
his way out; and, coming too much in conta 
with the n of a barrister, the latter exclaimed, 
“Do mind, sir, don’t tear one to pieces!” “No, 
air,” the gentleman, “that’s your business, 
not mine.” 
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Cooking, Pickling, and Freserbing. 


To KEEP Curnants.—The bottles being per- 
fectly clean and dry, let the currants be cut from 
the large «talks with the smallest bit of stalk to 
each, that the fruit not being wounded, no moist- 
ure may escape from them. It is necessary to 

ather them when the weather is quite dry ; and 
itis best to cut them under the trees, and let 
them drop from the boughs into the bottles. 
Stop the water with corks resined over, put them 
into atrench in the garden with the neck down- 
wards, marking the place. Cherries and damsons 
keep in the same way. 

To KEEP CODLINS FOR 8EVERAL MONTHS.— 
Gather codlins at Midsummer of middling size, 
put them in an earthen pan, pour boiling water 
over them, and cover the pan with cabbage leaves, 
Keep them by the fire tiil they would peel; but 
do not peel them: then pour the water off till 
both are quite cold. Place the codlins then ina 
stone jar, with a smallish mouth, and pour or 
skim the water that scaldedthem. Cover,the pot 
with bladder wetted, and tied very close and then 
over it coarse paper tied again.—It is best to 
keep them in small jars, such as will be used at 
once when opened. 

BLACK CURRANT WINE.—To every three quarts 
of juice put the same quantity of water unboiled ; 
add three pounds of pure moist sugar. Put it into 
a cask, preserving a little for filling up. Put the 
cask in a warm, dry room, and the liquor will 
ferment of itsels Skim off the refuse when the 
fermentation shall be over, and fill up with the 
reserved liquor, When it has ceased working 
pour brandy into it in the proportion of one 
pint to six quarts of wine. Bung close for nine 
months, then bottle it, and drain the thick part 
through a jelly-bag until it be clean, and bottle 
that. Keep it ten or twelve months, and a beau- 
tiful wine is produced. 

CURDS AND CrEAM.—Put three or four pints of 
milk into a pan «a little warm, and then add 
rennet. When the curd appcars, Jade it witha 
saucer into an earthen shape prepared of any 
form you please. Fillitupas the whey drains off, 
without breaking or pres-ing the curd. If turned 
only two hours before wanted, it is very light; 
but those who like it harder may have it so, by 
making it carlier, and squeezing 1. Cream, 
milk, or a whip of cr.am, sugar, wine, and lemon, 
to be Nek in the dish, or into a glass bowl, to be 
served with the curd. 

EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR CAPER SAUCE.— 
Boil slowly some parsley, to let it become a bad 
colour; cut, but do not chop it fine. Put it to 
melted butter, with a teaspoonful of salt. anda 
dessert-spoonful of vinegar. Boil up and serve. 

Potato PUDDING WITH MEaAT.—Boil some 
potatoes till fit to mash. rub through a colander, 
and make into a thick batter with milk and two 

8. Lay some seasoncd steaks in a dish, then 
some hatter ; and over the last layer of meat put 
the remainder of the batter. Bake a fine brown. 

YoruusHize Puppine.—Mix five or six spoons- 
ful of flour with a quart of milk, and three eggs 
well beaten. Butter the pan; when quite brown 
by baking under the meat, turn the other side 
upwards, and brown that. It should be made in 
a square pan,and cut into pieces to come to table. 
The batter ahould be stirred some minutes, at 
first, over the fire. 

Cuzzrny Pre should have a mixture of othcr 
fruit: currants, or raspberries, or both. 

Peas should net be overdone, nor in much 
water. hep some scalded mint, to garnish them, 
and stir a piece of butter in with them. 


‘ 


COOKERY, &.—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Things forth roboing. 


There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men to 
make a ploughshare weighing about 24 pounds. 

A man is taller in the morning than at night to 
the extent of halfan inch or morc, owing to the 
relaxation of the cartilages. ' 

The human brain is the 28th of the body, but in 
the horse but a 400th. 

The atoms composing a man are believed to be 
changed every forty days, and even the bones in 
a few months. 

The wasp’s nest is equally wonderful with the 
hee-hive, and forms a regular city, fortified 
against encroachments, andscontaining 15,000 or 
16,000 cells for young. 

A tea-spoontul is a drachm; a table-spoonful 
halfan ounce ; @ Wine glass two ounces; a tea-cup 
three ounces; a pint is a pound. A drop is a 
grain or minim; and 60 are a drachm. In pre- 
scriptions ™ stands for minim ; a, or ana, for, ot 
each ; as the half; cong. a gallon; and cochl a 
spoonful. 

The Lake of Geneva is 1.000 feet above the 
Mediterranean, and parts of it are 1,000 feet deep. 

There are no grounds for the terror in-pired by 
ear-wigs. No medical case is recorded of mischief 
trom them, and oil and brandy would instantly 
kill or expel them: while they can in no case 
penetrate beyond the external orifice. 

It has been calculated that every 74-gun ship 
requires 2,000 oak trees of 75 vears’ growth in her 
construction, and that such trees would ovcupy 
50 acres of ground. 

According to Professor Adelung, there are 
3,664 known languages and dialects in the world, 
of which 937 are Asiatic, 587 European, 276 
African, and 1,624 American. 

The coldest hour of the twenty-four is five in 
the morning, and the warmest is from two to 
three in the afternoon. The mean heat is from 
half-past eight to half-past nine. The greatest 
range isin July, the least in December. 

Europe contains 2,793,000 square geographical 
miles, and 227,700,000 inhabitants; or about 81 to 
a square acre, or 1 to every 10 statute acres. Asia 
12,118.000 miles, and 390 millions of inhabitants ; 
or 52 to every square mile, 1 to 25 acres. Africa 
8,516,000 miles, and 60 millions of inhabitants, or 
7 to every square mile, or 1 to every 115 acres. 
America 11 millions of miles, and 39 milions of 
inhabitants; or 34 to every mile, or 1 to 230 acres. 

To PRESERVE Furs AND WOOLLEN FROM MOTH. 
—Lct the tormer be occasionally combed while in 
use, and the latter brushed and shaken. When 
not wanted, dry them first, let them be cool, then 
mix among them bitter apples from the apothe- 
cary’s in small muslin bags. Sew them in several 
folds of linen, carefully turned in at the edges, 
and keep from damp. 

Harz Dyzt.—Take the rind of walnuts, one 
ounce; frankincense, one ounce; resin, one 
ounce ; gum-mastic, one ounce. Burn them all 
on clear red-hot charcoal, and receive the fumes 
inafunnel. Mix this powder which is lett in the 
funnel with a little oil of mygrh in a leaden cup 
and apply it. This paste rebists both heat and 
perspiration, It must ‘be renewed when required. 

To Maxt Razoz Paste.— Putty powder, one 
ounce; oxalic acid, quarter of an ounce; honey 
enough to make into a stiff paste. Apply it tothe 
strop, and wrap the remainder.in tin toil. 

To Cisax AtLe.—Draw a quart for every callon 
in the cask, and boil it; then add it, boiling, to 
the cold, and add a little yeast, and bungup. By 
adding a sliced hitter orange will add an ap- 
parent six months’ flavour to the ale. 
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Uotices to Correspondents. 


THE PRIZES. 


For notice concerning the Prizes, our readers 
are referred to the wrapper. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


Competitors are reminded that essays on “ Frrst 
Love.” announced last month, must be sent in 
on or before the 12th of July. The subject of the 
next essay (for the September number) is “ CHIL- 
DREN: WHAT LESS@NS THEY TEACH, AND WHAT 
BLESSINGS THEY BRING.” The Prize in each case 
consists of a magnificently-printed Volume. / 


*,.* Several correspondents complain that 
having enclosed a postage stamp with their 
cheques, in order that they might receive no- 
tice of their safe arrival, they have received no 
such notice. We beg to reply that, though it has 
imposed an amount of labour which in future we 
must excuse ourselves from, in all cases where 
the request and the stamp fias been forwarded we 
have returned an answer; but at the present time 
nearly a thousand letters remain yet to be opened. 


THe Cuequas.—S. C, D., Mus. T., and others, 
are informed that the cheque on last month’s 
wrapper was erroneously printed. In the present 
number we give a cheque which answers for both 
the June and July cheques. It may be well to 
repeat, for the benefit of new subscribers, that 
the first cheque, printed in the May nymber, is 
marked with a distinctive set of figures. The 
following, printed on the wrapper of each suc- 
cessive number, are simply lettered: when the 
volume is completed, subscribers will cut out the 
whole of these cheques and transmit them to the 
publishers with name and address; by them the 
number, name, and address will be registered ; 
£0 that whatever numbers are drawn atthe ballot 
are immediately identifiable with the holders. 

THE Prizges.—Mxus. C., F.A.C.,E. W., Lavinia, 
and others, will find an answer to their inquiries 
on the wrapper. 

KE. M., MarTitpa, Oxive, and several others, 
who write for no other purpose but to declare 
their good opinion of the ENGLIsHwoMAN’s Do- 
MESTIC MAGAZINE, We return our grateiul ac- 
knowiledgments. We hope to profit, also, by their 
commendation among their frends. 

E.H.—We are really grateful for the trouble 
you have taken to convince your friends. We 
can, indeed, suggest nothing mare; but are so far 
interested in the distribution that, considering the 
pains you have taken in behalf of our little maga- 
zine, we hope youmay convivce all unbelievers by 
winning, and weuring, one of our prizes. 

Teer the numbers of any book- 
seller. 

ANNIE.—To clean gold, let it lie for an hour 
or s0in soap and water; dry, by rubbing in bran, 
if you have any dy; then rub it with rouge,— 
ibe a fine brush it chased, with a leather if 
plain. 

F.S. D.—Your cheques, as sent, were correct. 

E, L.—The ‘‘ Widower to his Child” is pretty, 
but the true poetical lenven is entirely absent. 

Avucusra THerpsa.—We trust the neveasity we 
are under, in the feature of our magazine you 
allude to, of gratifying the greatest possible num- 
ber, will be our exouse. 


| 


ARIADNE.— We wish we had space to print your 
letter. As it is, we can only thank you for the 
true and kind appreciation of the vexations under 
which we too otten labour. In a future number, 
we will endeavour to give you the receipt you 
desire. 

J.C. (Kent).—The prizes are sent through the 
post to the fortunate holders of the fortunate 
numbers. 

M. M. L.L.’s blank verse is unusually good : its 
merit, however, lies more in the harmony of its 
construction, and the (sufficient) richness of ver- 
biage, than in new thought, or new expression of 
old thought. M.M.L. L. has certainly attained 
the art of poetry ; whether she has the inspira- 
tion does not appear from her ‘ Fragment.” 
N. B.—Pray in future avoid heading verses with 
that wretched title. 

Miss M.—Only in respect to our rule which 
excludes purely religious compositions from the 
pages of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MaGa- 
ZINE, we beg to decline your verses on ‘* The 
Sabbath,” which are critically and devoutly good. 
The same may be said, with a rather less degree 
of truth, perhaps, of * Childish Prayer.” 

C. GRanT is adanitted to the chances. 

J. E. B.—Trust in time. 

L. F.— From unayvotable circumstances which 
we cannot explain. 

J. L.—One or two of your patterns ar? not 
without a certain merit, but we judge the artist 
young and self-educated. 

H. S.—Send the cover of your May number to 
the office with your address: if we find it un- 
stamped, a new one shall be sent, - 

CaAROLINE.—We do not think it likely.—Fre- 
quent bathing in warm water is good treatment 
tor weak eyes. . 

. W. D.—We cannot answer theological ques- 
ions. 

Rosa.—Nervous affections arise from causes $0 
various and delicate that it would be presump- 
tuous and dangerous to offer any remedy here. 

Rep Ivory.—Can any correspondent inform 
LELIA Of a good method of dyeing ivory red? 

CLaRA.—We know of no remedy: the causes 
are too deep-seated. ' : 

A. A. may send the “ interesting love-affair.” 

Ciara RR. (Weymouth).—We can only reply to 
our correspondent’s very lady like letter that her 
inquiries were sufficiently answered in the last 
number, 

J. K.—We bez to acknewledge the receipt of 
your “ Rhine.” 

Jutta.—We do not furnish patterns. The in- 
structions for cutting out are now made clear by 
giving the exact proportions in inches; taking the 
medium height and girth as the standard. When 
cut to these aCmeasurements, the paper patterns 
muy easily be reduced or enlarged as much as 
is shown to be necessary when fitted to ths 
wearer, JULIA has erroneously sent us the cheque 
for the third volume, which she should have it 
till the expiration of our magazine gst (April), 
and sent with the other choques, to be printed in 
the past, peepee and forthcoming numbers. If 
Juxta will enclose a stamped envelope, with her 
address, we will return her cheqne. ; 

DECLINED.—“ Svening ora “The Dying 
Child,” (crude). “The Last Request,” (with 
regret, to disappoint Naney’s motive). “The 


Art of War,” (too artleasly written). ‘A B 
Ode,” (an ugly lilting measure, y aad unfit for the 
subject . Philips’s.Cenundrums.—" A Girl 

ver,” (not without poetical excellence). 


to her 

“ The Exile,” (an acogptable little piece of eom- 

position, spoiled by one wretched rhyme). 
AcozrTEp,.—‘ A Reverie.” 
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Gapid’s Fetter- Bao. 


TRE Cask oF ALBERT.—The letter of. this 
gentleman has been met with such dead silence 
from those fair ones whose curiosity—not to say 
sympathy—had been aroused, that we neem to 
entertain an unfavourable opinion of Albert's 
hopes. His description of himself does not seem 
to have created any enthusiasm among the hopeful 
nine ; and from the fact that we have received no 
communication from any one of them, we presume 
‘that they areactually “backing out!” It is really 
very distressing: but we have a chance of con- 
solation yet to offer. Reduced to such extremities, 
we cannot suppose that, with so many other ad- 
vantagcs, ALBERT will be very disinclined to accept 
a wife mercly because she is untidy. NETTIE 
writes: “J am induced, through the same medium 
employed by so many of your young lady readers, 
to address AuBERT, since he has in your last 
number so kindly favoured us with a description 
of himself, and made us acquainted with what he 
considers a beau ideal of a wife. Now I must tell 
ALBERT. first of all,a terrible little secret betore 
I go on in the least to recommend mvself—Oh, 
ALBERT! this must. I fear, prove a death-blow to 
all my hopes—I am (I must say so) vcry very 
untidy! Can ALBERT ever exist with an untidy 
tittle wife, but one who promises faithfully to en- 
deavour all she can to improve herself in this par- 
ticular? Nerrre never mends her stockings, and 
cannot undertake to keep either boxes or drawers 
tidy, but thinks she can say she is of a most | 
“cmiable, loving, and affectionate disposition ;” 
“would be very useful to ALBERT, and try to keep his , 
gloves mended and his buttonson. NETTIEis not | 
Bas tall, she has ‘long sunny curls,’ blue cyes, 
and (is told) a very loving smile and a very, very 
warm heart. She can play and sing little cosy | 
English songs, and thinks from ALBERT’s note he ' 
would not care for or appreciate Italian. if Nettie 
did sing them. She does not carea bit for parties 
or fashionable life.if ALBERT will let her have a 
nice pony, and will Jet her live in the country ; 
when she assures him she will not be the least | 
trouble to him. P.S.—I forgot to say I am 
cighteen.”"—Nor is this all. Another correspondent 
a herself: but she gives no name, and , 
R 


e BIGQAMWsALND s2aye we 


foreseeing the forlorn result, we must here close 
the Albert CorresponBence. 

ADa.— Dear § ,-When a gentleman who | 
for ten or fifteen years bas been engaged in a suc- 
cession of love affairs, tells a a that he loves her | 
devotedly, and that her love is indispensably ne- 
cessary to his id aor nothing more— 
what is she to understand from it, and how is she 
to treat him? It seems to me the men ‘ereen 
themselves under this convenient hut flimsy 
covering for their honour, and when a rupture 
taker place, they congratulate themselves that 
they have come off scatheless—they have said 
nothing about marriage. Will you, dear sir, tell 
me what a wornan should do under these circum- 
atances, and oblige. &c.”—A fine spirited girl as 
Aba evidently is should be at no loss in such a 
matier. If she has no father or brother to 
insinuate quietly, over a cigar, the necessity of 
explicit behaviour, she should withdraw from her 
ret b attentions: which will very sufficiently 

: Not ing Lach extreme modesty could 
agro on 'y in confessing your name. 

ONOMTA ed ly ambiguous indeed. 
A friend of her 8 (ab, what a Disesiog iss 
trothen!) has lately paid her great attentions, 


which she has not encouraged; ‘‘ and although,” 
says Honoria, “ he has never intimated as much, 
yet I have every reason to believe he is serious 
inthem. Will you advise me? For although I 
could not love him, I should still wish to retain 
his friendship.”—Now it is not always an unim- 
portant thing to know how one would like to be 
advised; and from the tenor of Honoria’s note, 
we are quite unable to ascertain her wishes in that 
respect with at certainty at all. Honorta’s 
brother’s friend pays her great attentions ; 
Honora does not encourage them; Honorta’s 
brother’s friend, therefore, supposing his case 
hopeless, makes no intimation of that serious 
“wound,” to talk pustorall »which Honorta is sure 
she has inflicted. To ordinary men and editors, 
there the case would seem to’nd; for as, wifflout 
declaring love, the brother's friend still pays great 
attentions, itis palpable that HonoriA does re- 
tain his friendship, But is that the exact state of 
the case? And do we not state the real motive and 
question of her note thus: “ Dear Mr. Beiter iy 
brother has a friend, &c. I have not encourage 
his attentions—very much—as yet; for I don’t 
think I could love him—very much—as yet. But 
I think he is sincere in his affection; and if one 
of these days he should declare it, how might 
I reserve my heart a little while longer, to be sure 
T couldn’t love him, without losing his attachment 
altogether?” If this be the true interpretation of 
Howoakia’s inquiry, we answer that, to be wise, 
she will take a long solitary walk one of these 
summer evenings, debate the matter with her heart 
and come to conclusions ere her brother’s friend 
grow more confident. 

Bay eaF is not in an enviable dilemma between 
her inclinationsand her judgment. For our part, 
we are led by the tenor of her letter to vote with 
BAYLEAP’s judgment, 

MeExt.—" I am at present in great perplexity. 
A gentleman whom I love most dearly lately pro- 
poner tome. J foolishly put him off without siving 

im any encouragement; he has since then ap- 
peared in very low spirits, and has not ventured 
on a renewal of his request.” And the question 
which thereupon we are prayed to answer is, 
“Would you advise me to make any advances or 
apology to him ?— The best advance and the best 
apology MEX1 can make isto hint by her manners 
that she 1s really remorseful—that she has been 


1 faleo ta har awn inelinutiane. ana eme) to her 


sweetheart. We do not mean tnat she Is toassume 
any artificial manner, but that she is to loosen a 
little the rein she held too rigidly on her affections, 
and at the wrong corner., 

ISABELLE is in great consternation at the utter 
neglect with which she is treated by the beaux of 
her town, She has two sisters; and though they 
are all good-looking and well-educated, and take 
pains to be well-dressed, as all nice girls do, they 
are all (i.e., IsaBELLE and her sisters) in the same 
melancholy case. Can we divine the reason? 
Alas, no! Can we suggest a remedy? Now, is 
our correspondent aware of the enormity of what 
she asks when she pote that question’ Is her 
melancholy so absorbing that she does not perceive 
that in peineeting us to give a remedy for her ills, 
she asks us to print a receipg for a philosopher's 
stone more coveted by the fair than that which 
tortured the imagination of the alchcmists—to 

lace in her hands a magic lamp conjuring more 
utiful and desired things than the lan of 
Aladdin? It is beyond our power. Much and 
fervently as we desire to benefit our apecies, and 
especially the weaker, better half of it, ft is beyond 
our dreams to compass such an end as that no 
good jookta and well-educated Joan should ever 
gh fora and manly Darby. 


Little Helen was pale and senseless as a 
corpse when she was laid upon her mother’s 
bed. Once, while Mrs. Wise stood rubbing the 
eold hands in her own, she faintly opened her 
eyes, but they had no expression of c¢on- 
sciousness, and closed immediately ; and had it 
not been for the faint motion of the pulse, 
which Emma felt as she clasped the tiny hands, 
she had thought her idol a shattered one indeed, 
s0 like a corpse the still coe gare face did look. 

But Helen was not ; she did not die. 
Yet an anguish scarcely less terrible than be- 
reavement fell upon the mother’s heart, when 
the little one recovered from the shock and the 
weakness attending that fall, and the physician 
told her the dreadfal truth, that the child’s 
spine was broken ! 

A fine opportunity for the study of character 
was afforded in the manner of the afflicted 
father and mother, when they were coping 
with the severe trial which they must bear. 

Helen was just seven years old when the 
shocking accident occurred. During those 
years of lifeshe had been her mother’s constant 
care, her joy and consolation; and now, when 
the fond woman looked forward, and compared 
the probable future of her darling child with 
that which she had imagined and hoped for, 
she was overwhelmed with grief. For a time 
sorrow mastered her reason; she could not 
feel grateful that Helen’s life was spared; it 
seemed to her then as though no deeper afflic- 
tion than this was possible. At the first, it 
was agony for her to listen to the gentle tones 
of the child’s voiee—she could not bear to 
meet the troubled yet patient glances of the 
mild eyes, im whieh she had once read the 
peacefal, happy fortunes of the little one. 

Enema Wise had never been a vulgarly proud, 
vain mother—but she had so loved her danghter, 
so adored her, had pictured for her, in imagi- 
nation, 90 many bright fortunes, that she was 
periectly prostrated before the sorrowful reality 
of pa, distress, and deformity which was now 
before her. 


With the father it was otherwise. Yet it 
was neither religion nor philosophy that sup- 
ge htm,—simply calm indifference. Had it 

n a son, their infant Jamie, on whom so 
ganda fate had fallen, Emma Wise would have 
had no occasion to ask in wondering disgust if 
the man had, indeed, a heart ; she would have 
seen, how his tears could fall like hers, in 
torrents--how his spirit could, like hers, be 
crushed and broken. Bat—it was only little 
Helen who suffered, and though she was his 
firstborn dase that name was not significant 
of love, nor.of devotion on his part. 

The disappointment which he made no 
to hide, when his daughter was 


effort 
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gardto her. Helen had never seemed to hima 
child, nor was he to her as a father. She 
obeyed, she feared, but she loved him—never ; 
for though he gave her a name, a shelter, foo 
and raiment, he gave no more. 

To speak the sad and solemn truth, David 
and Emma Wise were as ill-matched a pair as 
ever vowed to live together for better or for 
worse. Their union was a mystery. No com- 
pulsion on the one side.attended—no love on 
the other induced it. The wealthy bachelor, 
after a short residence in Lynn, had proposed 
to the pretty, amiable, ionless Emma 
Haynes—she had accepted him, and they were 


married, and removed at once to town 
in Massachusetts, where the brid had 
purchased a beautiful place, called “ ide” 


—which a now bankrupt merchant had spent a 
fortune and sixteen years in beautifying. Here 
the newly-married pair found th sur- 
rounded by all the good things of life—what 
at least, and with some reason, are ueually 
accounted such; they were in want of nothing 
in the wide world but capacity for enjoyment. 
It was a very needful need. 

rs Emma Wise, —— before the pepe tae 
of their marriage passed, it was a perfect 
mystery how or why her husband had soaght 
her for his wife. She was a very lovely woman, 
and she knew that: she had been told the 
pleasant fact by admiring friends snfficiently 
often to become well aware of it. But there 
were lovelier women in the world than she, 
and Emma felt that David had not married her 
for her beauty’s sake. Nor for her inteHect or. 
her learning, had he sought her to be his eom- 
eae: he had ner cae dbs ragedted 

¢ was capacitated for it. 

him, he never spoke with her on subjects shots 
or beyond the common-place, though had he 
done so, he would have found that she had an 
inquiring, active mind, that was capable of 
great development. 

As to herself, she was a woman made for 
love, and to love. Not a wild, inate, 
absorbing adoration of another human being, 
but gentle, unobtrusive, constant devotion. She 
thought, in sincerity, that it was quite possible 
for her to love David Wise—that she could 
cheer his loneliness, that she could enliven his 
home and his heart; that she could find in hi 
since he wished her for a wife, a lover as w 
asa husband. In this abe had been bitterly 
disappointed. 

ed a woman of twenty summers with a 
groom of fifty winters; let the affectionatenass 
of the young nature be repulsed, refused t. 
ance, scorned, indeed, by the and “ 
end of it” will in no case be a problem dif. 
cult to solve. If the wife is a gay, life. 
natare, she will not suffer heraelf to 
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an spirit ; she will seek in the worldly what she | great garden which was the beauty of Sunny- 
si 


cannot find at home, will beeome a trifler— 
careless, unbelieving, miserable. If she be of 
another mould, more quiet, gentle, hopefnl, 
she will not easily be repulsed. She will endea- 
vour and strive against hope, and if she be 
finally vanquished in her effort, she will die 
young, aud of a broken heart. It is the inevi- 
table result. 

There was something besides the stern gravity 
and dignity of age evident in the cold, distant, 
disagreeable manne? of David Wise. He was 
subject to fits of moody thoughtfulness, which, 
at times, led him to pass whole days alone in 
his chamber, where he suffered none to intrude, 
except the servants who waited on him; which 
were vented often in sudden journeys, under- 
taken without a moment's warning, and from 
which he returned as suddenly and unan- 
nounced. He now had no taste for books. 
His library was large and valuable, such as 
none but a studious, learned man would have 
chosen ; buatafter his marriage he never entered 
it to read, or to touch the volumes that filled 
those long lines of shelf, which reached from 
the floor to the ceiling of the handsome apart- 
ment. He had no liking for society; conver- 
sation seemed to him almost always ap annoy- 
ance ; and friendship with other men he shunned 
of all things. 

There was but one exception to this rule of 
isolation which he had laid down for himself; 
it was made in favour of a young man who had 
come to Sunnyside soon after David Wise was 
married, and remained there till Jamie was 
born, a dependant, no relative, yet dearly be- 
loved by his protector, who, unmindful of the 
great disparity in their years and station, made 
Alfred Lord his chosen friend and almost 
constant companion. 

This person was a youth of ordinary abilities 
and in personal appearance inferior ; taciturn, 
self-posseseed, he was also always mild and 
respectful; but it was difficult to conceive the 
charm that bound his patron, or master, or 
friend to him, that made the old man 30 soli- 
eitous always for Aes comfort, when that of 
persons who had, as one might suppose, a better 
¢elaim on his time and attention, was invariably 


lected. 
Whatever it have been to other le, 
thi intimate pics fa between David W: ise 
and Alfred Lord was to Emma a perfect m : 
Whieh was far enough from being solved by any 
exylsaation which the husband vou 

< ‘ Cnsrscorea, 
: , CHAPTER II. 

T was late one afternoon, in the ber 
of Mat nnmerof Belay. siahdest tiet Mee 
Wise and her denghter walked together in the 


de. ‘They had wandered for an hour through 
the long walks, gathering splendid autumn 
flowers, and conversing toge in the low, 
subdued tone of persons who have suffered 
much—not in the gay and joyous manner of 
the young mother with her sherabed child, 

Their steps were now directed towards the 
house ; they had reached the arbour at the 
entrance-gate, wlien Helen paused and said— 

“ Come to this path, please, mamma; I want 
you to look at my tree.” 

And they retraced their steps to a remote 
corner of the garden, where, the spring pre- 
eeding, Helen had spent many hours in 
arranging a flower-bed that was called her 
own. A friend had given her a root of the 
fig-tree, and the child had planted, and watered 
it morning and night, till it had fairly made ite 
home inthe ground and began to grow. From 
that happy day, when the green buds peeped 
above the earth, she had watched it with un- 
ceasing devotion, lingering about it as though 
it were a beloved friend whose life was in 
danger, and watching, with the utmost anxiety, 
to sec if it really would live in that co 
northern soil. 

And, to her great joy, it had done well 
Shoots had sprung from the main stem, and 
had grown tall and luxuriantly, aad the tree 
gave promise of a long and healthful life. So 
it had flourished all the summer, but when, 
to-day, Helen made her accustomed visit te 
the much-loved little garden, she had tound its 
leaves all yellow and drooping. It seemed te 
her a human thing, pining for its native land : 
she believed that it was going to die. 

So it was with a heavy heart that she went 
ee her age to took upon it; for it seamed 
to the poor child as though a livi mpath 
were established between herself ii hae eee 
less thing—she seemed te read her own destiny 
in it. 

“See, mamma, it is just like me,” she said, 
when they stood looking on the faded leaves ; 
“it 18 all withered, and will die.” 


“ Not like you, dear Helen. There isa long 
life before you, I believe. ‘You grow stronger 


every day; it is growing late im the season, 
and you know the change of climate would 
affect this thing sooner than other vegetation— 
would give it just the appearanss it has now. 
We will have the root take } 


sure it will revive then.” 
ro : 
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again then. Perhaps the poor thing is home- 

mck. Who cae 

1 Oh!” exclaimed Helen, with eager sadness, 
, bat she caught her mother’s smile and paused. 
“Soon,” she added, thoughtfully, “I should be 
Heaven-sick, if you were not always with me. 
Mamma, I shall die the very day you die.” 

“Hush! we ure in the hand of the Lord, 

Helen. If He should take me from you, there 
would be sufficient care laid upon you. It 

{would be necessary that you should live, dear 
child » 


“JT am just four years older than Jamie,” 
the little pirl said, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes, if ever ped | should happen, if I 
should be taken away, I should feel safe in 
leaving the little darling to your care, my pre- 
cious child.” , 

Helen clasped her mother’s hand, and they 
turned away together from the fig-tree. She 
had forgotten her dear friend in sadder thoughts. 
But Mrs. Wise, whose watchful love bore in 
mind all things that could at all affect the 
happiness of those about her, sought out the 
gardener, and gave him directions for carefully 
removing the tree at once to the root-house, 
where it should remain for the winter. 

The casual suggestion of the mother, that 
little Jamie might, one day, be left to her charge, 
asain its impression and effect on the 

ughter’s mind. From that day he was 
endowed with a new and touching interest in 
her eyes; she became his second nurse, and 
suffered him to be rarely from her sight. The 
child was sei Pe plain in appearance, and, 
except to those daily associated with him, des- 
titute of all the winning graces and ways of 
childhood. Hiseyes were large, and dark, and 
brilliant, like his father’s, but they were des- 
titute of expression. The fixed, natural bright- 
ness was all: charming to the momentary 
observer, but the gaze troubled and astonished 
the mother. Even little Helen had observed it ; 
for she one day said to her mother, “I never 
saw anyone with eyes like Jamic’s; they look 
and look, and are so very bright, but they 
don’t seem to see anything.” 

Yet that he was not blind they knew. 

Two years since Jamie’s birthday had passed, 
when another son was added to the household 
—but the father’s pride, and affection, and 
interest, were centred all in his oldest boy. 
‘Be was an idol. 

in was a beauty—a bright, amiable 

child, who, ia feature, and voice, and manner. 
resembled his mother. In his “mild 

blue le Os there nothing that told - 
Heir heart of j et, a8 we "we 
‘morning and ev: , uttered her 

ged toa to Him who bad given the 
olsdid? ‘Was there nothing in the quiet 





affectionateness of the boy’s words and acts, 
that won for him involuntary embraces from 
the grave old man? ‘Was there nothing in 
his ! motions, in his generous acts, 
which sometimes won a fervent kiss, an earnest 
blessing? Never. All that his parent’s heart 
could feel, was concentred in and lavished on 
the first-born son. And of him P 

The last few months preceding his third 
birthday had been to both these parents months 
of lingering suspense and agony. A dark and 
dreadful suspicion had been, during this time, 
finding for itself lodgment 4n their thought, 
and the bare idea made them tremble. 

At first, in their own breasts they tried to 
hush the fear which forced itself upon them, 
that all was not well with the child; but when 
the months went on, and no spark of that intel- 
ligence which the parent is ever the first to see 
and glory in, was perceivable in him—when 
ne other emotion than of simple affection or of 
passionate anger was ever aroused in him, they 
began to believe what it was almost death for 
them to imagine. Neither David nor Kmma 
Wise had spoken this suspicion to the other, 
they kept it, a dreadful guest, in their own mind, 
How should the mother dare to speak to that 
husband, who so adored the boy, of idiocy ! 
How should the father mourfi with her, whom 
he was ready to curse in his heart, over this 
awful chastisement P 

For himself, he could not long endare uncer- 
tainty. Any assurance was preferable to that 
hope-blasting doubt, and he sought the phy- 
sician, Dr. Simpson, one day, demanding of 
him the truth. And then the fear received 
its assurance: there was no hope, no help for 
Jamie—he was an idiot ! 

It was enough. To “curse God and die,” 
seemed from that day the only thought or incli- 
nation in the soul of the wretched man. 
Thenceforth, Helen and Edwin, whose chief 
interest in his eyes had been that they were 
the brother and sister, the companions of 
Jamie, were as nothing to him; and now the 
boy who had been his pride, his thought for all 
the future, was also to the father as one dead. 
But, to depart when he was wearied and sick 
of life—this was not granted him. David’s 
bodily strength failed not—he was full of 
vitality. The stern disappointment and trial 
he was forced to bear broke his Me pci 
his health kept firm, and hq presented then that 
loveless, mournful sight, a wretched, dissatis- 
fied, tempted, and man, He never 
smiled save when he looked on the wi 
and his merriment in those hours of unna 
gaiety was such as brought a pallor to his 
young wife’s face, and inereased heaviness to 


cr e 5 
Upon Emma the blow fell startlingly, orneliy ; 
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roduced another effect than it had on 
d. It chilled and terrified her loving 


but it 
her hus 
heart ; it bowed her lovely head; yet she had no 
wish for death. To herself it had, indeed, been 
a relief, could she have died the day when the 
truth was told her, and she met that look of 
David Wise. The spirit of gladness and joy 
had long been grieved away from her, and she 
biog for the last change—she longed 
for the silence and freedom of the grave. But 
for Helen, the weak, frail girl, who seemed to 
live through, and joy only in her mother, for 
Jamie, the now m@re than ever dear, the unfor- 
tunate child, for little helpless Edwin, for these 
life seemed to her an almost absolute mace! 
-~——a something she could not relinqguish—whic 
must not be taken away ! 

The thought of Providence, however, was 
not as her thought. While the father, who 
seemed but a dread to his children, daily 
strengthened in health, the mother faded and 
faded away; her strength vanished, and the 
few who knew her (well did these love her)— 
when they looked on her white face, and 
watched her feeble motion, and heard her voice, 
knew that she was passing from earth. Helen 
knew it also. 

Going one day into her mother’s chamber, 
she found her on her knees in prayer. Her 
first impulse was to retreat softly from the 
sanctuary, but in another moment she entered 
and threw herself beside her parent, and bowed 
her head likewise. 

hen Mrs. Wise rose again, she said ten- 
derly— 

“My child, all I can doistopray. Oh, when 


ou are born to a troublous lot, Helen; God 
help you.” 

Helen could not speak—could only look 
with troubled, questioning eyes upon her 
mother, who also for a moment was silent. 
She was gathering strength to speak the saddest 
words to which « mother can give utterance. 

“TL said, Nelly, when i” stand in my place, 
pray without ceasing. 1 trust that your devo- 
tions are never neglected; but when Iam gone 
you will learn, if you have not yet, what a 
adeno privilege prayer is. Never forget, 

owever dark the earthly lot is, there is One in 
Heaven who all His children with 
mercy. Helen, you are a strong-minded girl, 
th so weak physically. I want you from 
this day to exert all the powers of your mind. 
i must to you of these things while I 
Tan, you may be accoustomed to the 
thought 0: my approaching death, for I would 
spare you the pain of a sudden shock, It is 
teatter to talk of these things than to increase 
the oe stifi'ng it in our hearts.” 
} YY 


stand in my place, pray without ceasing. 


of dying. I can bear anything but that yow 
should die—only live! Speak, say you sil? 
live, for me!” 

oe eA into her eT res while 
she e that despairing a of devotio 
but her eyes fell—a mortal: chill pa 
her, and her countenance grew white as her 
mother’s while she waited for the reply. 

“Nelly, I do not fear death, for I know that 
Tam going home. It is this partmg with my 
dear, precious children, that makes me grieve, 
All these thirteen years of your life, you have 
been a blessing to me—my comfort and my 
hope: and yet—yet I must lay a dreadful burden 
on you, whom—oh that you might be spared 
such trial!—God’s will be done!—Will y 
Seu be to your brothers a mother? Wi 

ou keep them always safe under your care P 
oor child, what do Taal >” 

The pallor fled from Helen’s face. It glowed 
with light—she actually smiled as she knelt 
before her mother, and said— 

“Mamma, I would giadly die if that could 
save you. Now, I will live for yon—Heaven 
hear me! Ivwillbewhat you say—a mother to 
Jamie and Edwin—I will do what 1 Bee 
Do not fear me—but you, you, I—” The light 
and the glow faded from her face, and she fell 
fainting to the floor. 


CHAPTER III. 


Iv was the first time the mother and daughter 
had spoken together on this subject; but it 
was not the last. It was a relief to them to 
speak much of that which so constantly preyed 
on their thoughts—to encourage each other, as 
they were about to part for ever. 

During the weeks preceding their dreaded 
final separation, many were the communings, 
tender and solemn, that were held between 
them. They gained strength in this sad con- 
verse to apenk composedly of the great change 
about to befall the household. Helen the 
very idea of that parting was torture the most 
dreadful: but she had schooled herself to out- 
ward calmness, for the girl’s high soul was 
aroused, and her frailty was proved to be, as 
her mother had said, only of a physical nature. 
She had a moral strength and capacity to endure, 
which her father had not. 

To him the wife had never spoken of her 

robable early death. She not nerve 
frerself to that. Why was it that when she 
had revealed all that waa in her heart to her 
young daughter, she could not do so much 
to him who might have claimed her confidence 
as wellP If hehad ever, in a day of sorrow or 
rejoicing, sought her counsel, or companionship, 
ever by one single 


1) mother! you myst not spesk | or aympathy—if le had 
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act or word since their marnage-day proved to 
ker that he loved her, this might have been a 
possibility ; but to a nature so cold, so foreign 
aa his, she could not speak of sickness, or suffer- 
ing, or death. She feared to do it. She shrunk 
from meeting the cold look of his epheey: 

es, the monosyllabic wonder that she shoul 

eam of dying—or—or the lighting of feature 
and voice, that would tell it was no grief for 
him to part with her. 

Even Helen had never but once said to her 
father anything respecting the great loss they 
were about to meet. 

Astonished at his apparent blindness, and 
grieved because of his imattention, the timid 

irl at last resolved to talk with him about it. 

erhaps, she thought, he did see and feel it 
all, but for the mother’s sake maintained that 
calm serenity—and oh! what a joy for her, 
could she find that he had teurs of grief to shed 
with her '—to feel that he too loved the dying 
as she loved her! 

It required a desperate effort on Helen’s part 
to to him with whom she should so soon 
be left alone of this. Her words were uttered 
in a flood of tears. It was the awful ¢ruth of 
what she tried to speak, which he received with 
that unsympathising glance and impatient 
gesture, that so completely unnerved her when 
she had tried desperately to be calm, which 
wrong from her the bitter appeal— 

** Paps, don’t you know she is dying P” 

The sharp interrogation, “Know what P 
Who is dying P” quickly brought her to herself, 
and with surprising self-command, forced upon 
her by the great revulsion in her feeling, she 
replied— 

** My mother.’ 

“Fudge, child! she has been in just that 
state always. She has a cold, and worries about 
it too much. Besides, she spends too much 
time altogether shut up in that room with James 
and Edwin. You should take that care off 
her hands, if she is not well, But don’t be 
frightened about your mother. She never com- 
plains to me.” 

“She never complains at all, papa. But she 


ds ay ill. 
“Tl speak with Dr. Simpson about it. If 
hing has gone wrong with her, or she is 
il, I can get at the real truth of the 
matter better by asking him than I should 
ing with her. Besides, it would alarm 


» 

“ Bat it don't alarm her. And she would be 
ao happy if you could come to her sometimes. 
She to me of her death every day. I 
know she isy’t afraid to die.” 

Me Sapte 
‘i, would impossible for her to appear 
we constantly at table, amit op sheet this 
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house and grounds so much. It’s only a 
womanish whim, so don’t talk any more 
it. Have you seen Jamie this morning ?” 

“T left him with mamma. She was playing 
with him.” 

“Well, do you go and take her place. You 
ought to do more towards amusing the boy, and 
not leave itto her, Did she send you here te 
have this talk with me P” 

“Oh, papa, no!” was the faint exclamation, 
whieh sounded very like a reproach, as the 
child went hastily from the room. 

Mr. Wise did consult the physician who was 
in his wife’s attendaneas, but it happened that 
he delayed one so till the very day she died. 
To the last he had neglected her; and not a 
word in those final days passed between them 
of communion, or counsel, or of love. To 
the last Emma had hoped that it would not 
end thus; to the last she had supplicated for 
him; and to the very last he had remained far 
from her, blind and deaf to her unspoken call. 

The morning she died she was sitting ina 
large arm-chair in the nursery. She had been 
trying to amuse poor Jamie, and had walked 
with ‘lim several times about the room, but she 
soon became very weary, and when she sat 
down again, the imitative little creature seated 
himself on the cushioned bench at her feet, 
turning over the pages of gaily-coloured pic- 
ture books. Shortly after the nurse came into 
the room, leading Edwin, and the mother dis- 
missed her, saying she would look after the 
children herself a little. 

From that moment when she gathered the 
three around her, an increased expression of 
solemn earnestness had lighted her pale face, 
which, it seemed to Helen, was growing more 
deathly every instant. 

There was a dead silence in that chamber. 
Helen sat close beside her mother, holding 
Edwin, so that the fond parent’s eyes might be 
constantly upon him; there were thoughts 
with the dying woman which could not be 
spoken, which she must depart without uttering, 
even to that eldest child. By an effort she 
roused herself at last, and said— 

“J want you to kneel down with Edwis, 
close beside Jamie, I will pray witk you the 
last time—but I shall pray for you for ever.” 

Helen obeyed, and her mother’s soul was 

ured forth in such fervent, solemn supplica- 

ion, that she felt it was igdeed for last 
time. When the whispered “amen” was sai 
she waited till the hand that rested in blessing 
on her head was withdrawn, but the silence 
that followed frightened her—she stood up and 
looked upon her mother. ‘ 
fae as she vues kuew that the fast 
change was near. or a moment, though 
she had striven long and hard to be propared 
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for this, she was wildly startled ; but that fear 
paseed, and she said— “Shall I call him, 
mpammaP Shall I speak to papa for you P” 

“Do not leave me,” was the reply, uttered 
with atoev hie energy: “these children are 
yours, Helen: do not desert them, for your 
mother’s sake. Kiss me, Helen.” 

She was dead when the young girl lifted her 
face from the face of her mother, after that 
long embrace. 

(To be continued.) 





THE RIGHTINGALE. 

THE nightingale usually makes its appearance 
in England about the idle of aoe and 
leaves in Augnst. These birds prefer localities 
pa aa ie laa cathe Brg eral 

owth, and wherelow coppices tations 
abound Their nests are constructed with 
singular artifice, being so carefully concealed 
from view that they are very difficult to discover. 
They are almost always placed upon the 

round, advantage being taken of any acti- 
4 ion of the ground which may exist. 
The outside is co of dried leaves or 

rass, or of the n leaves which may be 
found in the bauke or thick bottoms of h 
while the inside is lined towards the bottom 
with fine fibrous roots or hair. The eggs are 
four or five in awmber, of an olive brown colour ; 
the young are hatched in June. 

e principal food of the nightingale is the 
caterpillars of moths and the of beetles, 
some of which feed only at night; these are 
especially mumerous in damp » when 
vegetation is succulent, and the nightingale 
soon finds sufficient food to satisfy his wants. 
Organised for the utterance of certain notes 
and modulations, he haa, af the same time, an 
instinctive impulse to sing, and aleo the 
faculties of imitation and memory. The 
strain ie _ to be per. ord this is 
acquired from his parents, and when the proper 
season arrives, joyously poured forth. tt 
been remarked that young male nightingales 
begin to warble before their tails are quite 
grown ; but if thus captured, they mast be put 
under the instruction of a nightingale who is a 
good singer, or they will only be stammerers. 

A change, too, comes o’er the spirit of his 
song in June, ansing not from the loss of 
voice, but from a change of object, and hence of 
note. His song® ceases when his mate has 
hatched her brood; vigilance and anxiety then 
sneceed the harmonies which have been heard 
before, and his “croak” is the warning of sus- 


Picton or danger to the mother bird and her 
brood. : 


Kt is strange that this ty bird should ever 
be ety ard hath Ar phir 0 it 


‘ 
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is sad; its solitary habits and its love of the 
night have probably given rise to this opinion. 
The different views taken of its song by poets 
may be summed up in the words of the Abbé 
la Pluche:—“ The nightingale passes from 
grave to gay; from a simple note to a warble 
the most varied; and from the softest trillings 
and swells to languishing and lamentable sighs, 
which he as quickly abandons, to return to his 


natural sprightliness.” 
Absording to Bechstein, “This bird ex- 


preeses his different emotions by suitable cries 
and particular intonations. The most un- 
meaning cry when he is alone appears to be the 
simple whistle, “fit ;” but if the syllable “err? 
be added, it is then the call of the male to the 
female. The sign of displeasure, or fear, is 
“ fit,” repeated rapidly and loudly before adding 
the terminating “crr;” while that of satisfac- 
tion, pleasure, and complacency is a deep 
“tack,” which may be imitated by smacking 


the tongue. In anger, jealousy, rivalry, or any 
extraordi event, he utters hoarse disagree- 


able sounds, somewhat like a jay or a cat. 
tayfal = ra : Cie wah eater 
a gen war is 

a that is beard. i . 
“Nature,” he continues, “has granted these 
tones to both sexes; butthe male is endowed 
with so very striking a musical talent, that, in 
this respect, he su all birds, and has ac- 
quired the name of the king of songsters. The 
strength of his vocal organ is, indeed, wonder- 
ae piper gy joerc ner pga of 
is la are ly) m more 
oniertalithia those of any other bird. But it 
is less the strength than the compass, flexibility, 
prodigious variety, and harmony of his voice, 
which makes it so admired by all lovers of the 
beautiful. Sometimes dwelling for minutes on 
a strain com of only two or three melan- 
choly tones, he begins in an under voice, and 
swelling it by the most superb cres- 
cendo to the highest point of strength, he ends 
it by a dying cadence; or, it consists of a rapid 
succession of more brilliant sounds, terminated, 
like many other strains of his song, by some 
detached ascending notes. Twenty-four dif- 
ferent strains or may be reckoned in 
the song of a fine nightingale, without including 
its delicate little varintions ; for among these, as 
among other musicians, there are some great 
musicians, and many middling ones. This song 
is so articulate that it may be very well written. 
The nightingales of all countries, the south 
as well as the north, appear to sing in the same 

manner. On ga bean Lait 

the senses are the judgea, as his ows pe- 
ouliar taste. If one wightingale has the talent 

of dwelling on his notes, , 
utters his with pec brillisucy; « third 
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eaten out his strain in a peculiar manner ; 
and a fourth excels in the silveriness of his 
voiee. All four may excel in their style, and 
each will find his admirer; and it is very dif- 
flonlt to decide which merits the palm of vic- 


rm ae 
ray 


. “There are, however, individuals so ve 
pred as to unite all the beauties of ald 
; these are generally birds which, 
having been 


ving hatched with the necessary qua- 
in s district well supplied with 
appropriate whatever is most 
ome ees 
epring always e 

by seven or eight days they sing before 


i 
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quaintance with the person who takes care 
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and after midnight, to attract their companions 
on their journey during the fine nights.” 
This bird, according to the same authority, 
“is capable, after some time, of forming at- 
tachments. When once he has made ac- 


him, he distinguishes his step before 
him; he welcomes him by a cry of joy, 
during the moulting season, 18 seen 
vain efforts to sing, and supplying by 
ag of his movements, and the expresuon 

is looks, the deronstrations of joy which his 
throat refuses to utter. When he his 
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TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF MADAME ROLAND. 


THe prison of the Doncereete consists of a 
teries of dark and damp subterranean vaults, 
situated beneath the floor of the Palace of 
Justice. The Seine flows by upon one side, 
separated only by the nghway of the quays. 
The bed of the Seine is above the floor of the 
prison. The surrounding earth was con- 
sequently saturated with water, and the oozing 
moisture diffueed over the walls and the floors 
the humidity of the sepulchre. There were 
one or two narrow courts scattered in this vast 
structure, where the prisoners could look up 
the precipitous walla, as of a well, towering 
high xbove them, and see a few square yards 
or eat The gigantic quadrangular tower, 
‘Fea above + frm foundations, was 
formerly the Imperial palace, from which issued 
power and law. Here the French kings 


revelled in with their prisoners 
groaning beneath their feet. This strong-hold 
of feudalism had now become the tomb of the 
cyan In one of the most loathsome of 
these cells, Marie Antoinette, the daughter of 
the Caesars, had languished in misery as pro- 
found as mortals can suffer, till, in the endurance 
of ya conceivable insult, she was dragged to 


the guillotine. 
It was into a cell adjoining that which the 
hapless queen had occupied that Madame Ro- 


land was cast. Here the proua daughter of the 
emperors of Austria and the humble child of 
the artisan, each, after a career of unexam 
Vicissitudes, fuund their patns to meet byt a 
few steps from the seaffold. The victim 
Monarchy and the vietim of the 

were conducted to the same dungeons sad 


3* 
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ished ain the same block. They met as an- 
# in the stormy arena of the French 
. They were nearly of equal age. 
pne possessed the prestige of wealth, and 
ancestral power ; the other, the en- 
of a vigorous and cultivated mind. Both 
‘were endowed with unusual attractions of per- 
son, spirits invigorated by enthusiasm, and the 
Joftiest heroism. From the antagonism of life 
they met in death. 
he day after Madame Roland was 
in the Conciergerie, she was visited by one of 
the notorious officers of the revolationary party, 
and very closely questioned comoerning the 
srendatp she had entertained ger the Giron- 
dists. The examination was vexatious and 
intolerant in the extreme. It ested for three 
hours, and consisted in an incessant torrent of 
criminations, to woich she was hazdly permitted 
to offer one word in . This examination 
taught her the nature af accusations which 
would be brought against her. She sat down 
in her cell that very night, and, with a rapid 
pen, sketched that defence which has been pro- 
nounced one of the most eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. 
Having concluded it, she retired to rest, and 
slept with the serenity of a child. She was 
ed upon several times by committees sent 
from the revolutionary tribunal for examination. 
They were resolved to take her life, but mene 
anxious to do it, if possible, under the feoms of 
law. She passed through all their examina 
tions with the most perfect composape sud the 
most dignified self-possession. Her enemies 
could not withhold their expressions af adusias- 
tion as they saw her in her eek of 
stone and of iron, cheerful, and 
perfectly at ease. 
The upper part of the door of her cell was 
an iron grating. The surroundimg cells were 
filled with the most iMustrious ladies and gentle- 
men of France. As the hour of death drew 
-mneae, et beurage and animation seemed to in- 
euemee, Her features glowed with enthusiasm; 
end her whole assnmed the impress of 
one te fll some great and lofty des- 
‘tay. remained but a few days in the Con- 
aiergeric before she was led ta the scaffold. 
those few days, hy her example and 
couraging W she spread among the 
us prisoners there an enthusiasm and a 
if heroism which elevated, above the fear 
staflald, even the most tigard and depressed. 


Thbdse who were walking in the corridor, or 
who werd Hae occupants of adjoining cells, often 
called for her to speuk to them words of encou- 
‘qnil consolation. =. 
coll the same with hse hands the toon gene 
. a gra 
ing which separgied. ber from her audience. 
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This was her tribune. The melodious accents 
of her voice floated along the labyrinthine ave- 
nnes of those dismal dungeons, penetrating cell 
aiter cell, and arousing energy in hearts which 
had been abandoned to despair. Silence, as of 
the grave, reigned in those sepulchral caverns 
while the clear and musical tones of Madame 
Roland, as of an sels consolation, vibrated 
through the and along the dark, 
damp cloisters. who was at that time an 
inmate of the prison, and survived those dread- 
ful scenea, haw, described, in glowing terms, the 
— gro effects of her maeuke 
joguence. was already past the prime o 
fife, but she was still fascinating, and, combined 
with the most wonderful power of expression, 
she a voice 80 exquisitely musical, 
‘that, after her hips were silenced in death, 
its tones vibrated in lingering strains in the 
souls of those by whom they had ever been 
heard. She, however, was careful never te 
utter a word which would cause tears. She 
wished herself to avaid all the weakness of 
tender emotions, and to lure the thoughts of 
her companions away from every contemplation 
which could enervate their energies. 
Occasionally, in the sulitude of her cell, as 
the image of ber husband and of her child rose 


before ber, and her gmagination dwelt upon her 
Geselated home and her blighted hopes—her 
husband amd. pursued by lawless vio- 


lence, and ther child soon to be an orphan — 
weanan's tenderness would triumph over the 
heroine's suosciom. SBuryiog, for a moment, 
her face in ber hands, she would burst into a 
fleod of tears. Immediately struggling to re- 
gain composure, she would brush her tears 
away, and dress her countenance in its aecus- 
tomed smiles. She remained in the Concier 
gerie but one week, and during that time so en- 
deared herself to all as to become the prominent 
object of attention. and love. 

e day before her trial, her advocate, Chau- 
veau de la Garde, visited her to consult reapact- 
ing her defence. She, well aware that no one 
co ae a word in her favour but at the 
peril of his own life, and also fully coaacious 
that her doom was already sealed, drew a ring 
from her finger, and said to him, 

“To-morrow I shall be no more. I know 
the fate which awaits me. Your kind assist. 
ole avail ee for pines would bus 
en you. pray you,¢ ore, nos to 
come fo the tribunal, but to accept of this leat 
testimony of my regard.” 

The next day she was led to her trial. She 
attired herself in a white robe, as s symbol of, 


her innocence, and her long dark hair fell in 
thick curls on her neck and shoulders, The 
; ho ing in the corridors 


prisoners who were 
gathered around her, and with smiles and words 
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of on ent she infased energy into their 
hearts. Calm and invincible met her 
judges. She was accesed of the crimes of 
bein the wife of M. Roland and the friend of 
his friends. Proudly she acters ares her- 
self guilty of both those ch enever 
she attempted to utter a word in her defe 

she was browbeaten by the judges, and silen 

by the clamours of the mob which filled the 
tribunal. The mob now ruled with undisputed 
eway in both legislative and executive balls 
Jt was, however, difficult to bring any accusa- 
tion against her by which, under the form of 
law, she could be condemned. France, even in 
its darkest hour, was rather ashamed to behead 
& woman, upon whom the eyes of all Europe 
were fixed, simply for being the wife of her hus- 
band and the friend of his friends. At lust the 
president demanded of her that she should re- 
veal her husband’s asylum. She proudly re- 


plied, 

“Ido aot know of any law by which I can 
be obliged to violate the strongest feelings of 
nature.” 

This was sufficient, and she was immediately 
condemned to death. 

She listened calmly to her sentence, and then 


is} 


ceased to beat. She sustained him by her 

ane ee consolation 
encouragement, in cheerfal accents and with » 
beniguant smile. The old man felt that 
God had sent an to strengthen him in 
the dark hour of death. As the cart heavily 
rumbled along the pavement, drawing nearer 
and nearer to the guillotine, two or three times, 
by her cheerful words, she even caused a smile 
faintly to play upon his pallid lips. 

The tine was now the principal instra- 
ment of amusement for the populace of Paris: 
lt was so elevated that all have a good 

| view of the spectacle. To witness the conduet 
of nobles and of ladies, of boys and of girls, 
while passing through the horrors of a san- 


guinary death, was far more exciting than the 
unreal and bombastic tragedies of the theatre, 
or the conflicts of the it and the bear 


garden. A countless throng ed the streets ; 
men, women, and children, shouting, laughing, 
execrating. The celebrity of Madame Holand 
her extraordinary grace and beauty, and 

aspect, not only of heroic fearlessness, but of 
joyous emery made a as irene ob- 
ect of the ic gaze. A white robe grace- 
tally enve a her form, and her — 


rising, bowed with dignity to her judges, and, |} and glossy hair, which for some reason 


amiling, said, “I thank you, 
thinking me worthy of sharing the fate of the 
great men whom you have assassinated. I shall 
endeavour to imitate their firmness on the 
scaffold.” 

With the buoyant step of a child, she passed 
beneath the narrow portal, and descended to 
her cell, from which she was to be led, with 
the morning light, to a bloody death. She 
retired to her cell, wrote a few words of parting 
to her friends, and played upon a harp, which 
had found its way into the prison, her requiem. 

The morning of the 10th of November, 1798, 
dawned gloomily upon Paris. It was one of 
the darkest days of that reign of terror which 
for so long a period enveloped France in its 
sombre shades. The ponderous gates of the 
court-yard of the Conciergerie opened that 
morning to a long procession of carts loaded 
with victims for the guillotine. Madame Ro- 
land had contemplated her fate too long, and 
had disciplined her spirit too severely, to fail 
of fortitude in this last hour of trial. She 
came from her cell scrupulously attired for 
death. A seren8 smile was upon her cheek, 
as she waved an adieu to the weeping prisoners 
who gathered around her. The last cart was 
assigned to Madame Roland. She entered it 
with a step as light and elastic as if it were a 
a a pleasant morning’s drive. By 
het side stood an infirm old man, M. La 


He was pale and trembii wd hie fasting 
heart, in view of the approaching terror. almost 


gentiumen, for | executioners had neglected to cat, fell in rich 


rofusion to her waist. A keen November 

last swept the streets, under the influence of 
which, and the excitement of the scene, her 
animated countenance bi with all the 
ruddy bloom of youth. She stood firmly in the 
cart, looking with a serene eye upon the crowds 
which lined the streets, and listening with um 
ruffled serenity to the clamour which filled the 
air. A large crowd surrounded the cart in 
which Madame Roland stood, shouting, “ To 
the guillotine! tothe guillotine!” Shei 
kindly upon them, and beading over the rail- 
ing of the cart, said to them, in tones as placid 
as if she were addressing a child, “ My frienda, 
I am going to the guillotine. In 
ments I shall be there. They send rab 
thither will ere long follow me. I gu innocent. 
They will come stained with blood. You who 
now appland our execation will then applaud 
theirs with equal zeal.” 

Madame Boland had continued wri her 
memoirs until the hour in which she left her 
cell for the acaffold. When the eart had 
almost arrived at the foot of the vae, her 
cpeccrld not wermes the dente to pen dow 

not repress the 
her glowing thoughts. She satrested sa ofben 
to furnish her for a moment with pee wa 


. Th uest was refused. It is 
fo be regretted that we are thus deprived ‘af 


that unwritten of her life. ” 
or ear ceseuiee crea tas pallens 
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and the blobdy work commenced. The victims 
‘were from the carts, and the axe rose 
and fell with unceasing rapidity. Head after 
head fell into the basket; and at length the 
executionersapproached the cart where Madame 
Boland stood by the side of her fainting com- 
panion. With an animated countenance and 
a cheerful smile, she was all engrossed in en- 
deavouring to infuse fortitude into his soul. 
The executioner gras her by the arm. 
“Stay,” said she, slightly resisting his grasp; 
“J have one favour to ask, and that is not for 
tuyself. I beseech you grant it me.” Then 
turning to the old man she said, “ Do you pre- 
cede me to the scaffold. To see my blood flow 
‘would make you suffer the bitterness of death 
twice over. I must spare you the pain of wit- 
messing my execution.” The stern officer gave 
a surly refusal, replying, “My orders are to take 
you first.” With winning grace she rejoined, 
** You cannot, surely, refuse a woman her last 
request.” The hard-hearted executioner of the 
law was brought within the influence of her 
enchantment. He paused, looked at her for a 
moment in slight Cewilieruen. and yielded. 
The poor old man, more dead than alive, was 
conducted upon the scaffold and placed beneath 
the fatal axe. Madame Roland, without the 
slightest change of colour, or the apparent 
tremor of a nerve, saw the ponderous instru- 
ment, with its glittering edge, glide upon its 
deadly mission, and the decapitated trunk of 
her friend was thrown aside to give place for 
her. With a placid countenance and a bucyant 
step, she ascended the platform. The guillo- 
tine was erected upon the vacant spot between 
od hip of the Tuileries and the Elysian 
Fields, then known as the Place de la Revolu- 
tion. Madame Roland stood for a moment 
tpon theelevated platform, looked calmly around 
upon the vast concourse, and then bowing be- 
fore a colossal statue of Liberty which then 
ocoapied the equare, exclaimed, “O Liberty ! 
berty ! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name.” She surrendered herself to the exe- 
cen ee was bound to the plank. The 
seg to its horizontal position, bringing 
bead under the fatal axe. The pepe 
wteel glided through the groove, and the h 
af Madame was severed from her body. 
‘Thus died Madame Roland, in the thirty- 
Her death oppressed 
the deepest grief. 
friend Buget, who was then a 
ive, on hearing the tidings, was thrown 
state of perfect delisium, from which he 


for many Her faithful 
Wes 80 with grief, 
herself the tribunal, 


Psy let tier die upon the 
‘her beloved mistress 


| 


perished. The tribunal, amazed at such tran- 
sports of attachment, declared that she was 
mad, and ordered het to be removed from 
their presence. A manservant made the same 
application, and was sent to the guillotine. 

The grief of M. Roland, when apprised of 
the event, was unbounded. For a time he 
entirely lost his senses. Privately he left, by 
night, the kind friends who had hospitably con- 
cealed him for six months, and wandered to 
such a distance from his asylum as to secure 
his protectors from any danger on his account. 
Through the long hours of the winter’s night he 
continued his dreary walk, till the first grey of 
the morning appeared in the east. Drawing a 
long stiletto from his walking-stick, he placed 
the head of it against the trunk of a tree, and 
threw himself upon the sharp weapon. The 
point pierced his heart, and he fell lifeless upon 
the ground. Some peasants passing by dis- 
covered his body. A piece of paper was pinned 
to the breast of his coat, upon which there 
were written these words: “Whoever thou 
art that findest these remains, respect them as 
those of a virtuous man. After hearing of my 
wife’s death, I could not stay another day in a 
world so stained with crime.” 





ANECDOTE OF THE SULTAN.—A rich Armenian 
had lost a portfolio, containing four bundred 
thousand piastres, and for which he offered a 
reward of forty thousand. The portfolio was 
found, and the reward claimed by a very honest 
and poor old man; but the Armenian, in order 
to escape payment, then declared that the port- 
folio also contained a very valuable ring, which 
the old man must have stolen. The affair was 
brought before the Sultan, who, haying ascer- 
tained the honesty of the old man, and the well. 
known avarice of his adversary, decided that, 
as the Armenian declared that his portfolio 
contained a ring, this could not be the one he 
had lost, and that he had better return it to the 
old man, and continue to advertise for his own ! 

Femats Dericacy.-— Above every other fea- 
tare that adorns the female character, delicacy 
stands foremost within the ides of good 
taste. Not that delicacy whic is perpetaall in 
quest of something to be ashamed vf, which 
makes merit of a blush, and simpers at a faise 
construction its own ingenuity has prt upon an 
innocent remark: this spurious kiad of delicac 
is as far removed from good taste as from 
feeling and good sense; but the high-minded 
delicacy which maintains its pure and unde- 
viating walk alike amongst women as in the 
society of men, which shrinke from no n 
duty, and can speak, when required, wit 

ousness and kindness, of things at which it 
would be ashamed to smile or to blush—that 
delicacy which knows how to confer a benefit 
withou become Bacay feelings of another, and 
which understands also how and when to receive 
one—that alms without 


caren] Sone can sive 
di , end ad without assamption, 
wil fins not the ott Bumble ot ute 
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ODE TO A FEMALE MUMMY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Poor, dingy, dismal sister mine! 
What lawless hosts of thoughts combine 
To fluster me, the while 
Thy long-unrolling shroud I scan— 
That old original suggestive Pan- 
Orama of the Nile. 
e 
As the indomitable Layard, 
In empires old with names to say hard, 
O’er ruined towns may ponder, 
I view that breast, no more that pants, 
And of its old inhabitants 
I wonder and I wonder. 


The loves and hates, the joys and cares, 
The whirl of human hopes and fears, 
In human hearts e’er seething— 
Those matron tears that made thee sad 
When little Tsoph the measles had, 
Or baby was a-teething— 


Or when, at morn or close of day, 
Thy cherubs hungry came from play, 
Dirt pies and gutter grubbles, 

To weep alone you fied up stairs, 
Smit with eternal Heshpot cares, 
And bread-and-butter troubles— 


Where be they now? Ican’t suppose 
hese human and these houseknid woes 
Extinguished with thy life. 
" Haply, to us come down, they bore 
Poor Mrs. Brown, my neighbour, or 
Ostreperate my wife. 


“ 
Howe’er it be, ’tis very clear 
No more they'll persecute thee here: 
Those limbs, that trembled all 
A$ loving glance or stern reply, 
Supremely passive still would le 
Were sun and moon to fall. 


Wert otherwise, I would disclose 
That tuneful Memnon’s lost his nose; 
And as for thy belief— 
We've no respect for beetles now, 
Aad only worship ox and cow 
As sansages or beef: 


That sacred Nile is sacred still— 
To plo-nics, lato of Richmond Hill, 
Of Rath or Tunbridge Wells; 
The mysteries of thy temples fied, 
4 modern nyatery reigns instead— 


And Egypt now is most renowned 

That fes ers, fleas, and dogs abound : 
While British blood prevails, 

And all its chivalry employs 

In riding donkeys ; with bad boys 
Blaspheming at their tails. 


But hold! I see ’tis time to spare 
Your poor saltpetre feelings—rare 
Although my news may be; 
For even now those ragged hose 
Discover but two dusty toes, 
Where erst were plainly three} 


Besides, by modern Christian creed, 
I doubt me sorely that I need 
The torrents of St. Swithin, 
To wash the heinous guilt aw-y 
Of having had so much to ss 
To such a dreadful heatnent 


Though fain I'd give thee credit dua 
For virtues neither small nor few— 
Egyptian, but still human: 
And, heediless of your tawny clay, 
Believe you, in a general way, 
A very worthy woman: 


Alert to act the better part, 

The owner of a wholesome heart, 
Of loving-kindness full: 

A calm recluse on V rtue’s heights, 

With other gods, on soft still nights, 
Than beetles or a bull. 


And for that faith, though cold and erude, 
Thine humble strivings unto good, 

In seasons murk and gloomy, 
I hope to see that poor brown face 
Irradiate with celestial grace 

When Earth itseli’s a mummy. 
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PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


Wx doubt, after all, whether the subject of 
First Love” was judiciously selected: it is one 
which feeling may be busy enough with, but which, 
to be argued, requires metaphysical capabilities 
which the education of women is not calculated 
to foster. We find, therefore, that nine-tenths of 
the essays sent us, while they are full of vivid 
descriptions of what in itself can never be ade- 
quately described, the influences of first love are 
very seldom treated. As this dream Visits us all—as 
it visits us all in the same way, arouses the same 
feelings, brings character to the same point of 
development, at the same period of existence, 
and leaves us with nearly the same effect (which 
cannot be said of any after-love), we hoped to 
elicit some general idea of the part it plays, and 
perhaps is ordained to play, in the dim interval 
between youth and womanhood. When the world 
was perfected, “ Let there be light!” was the great 
and final mandate: and we had some dim notion 
that it might be proved that when the mind of a 
man ora woman has gone through the dreamy 
and inert condition of childhood, “Let there be 
love!” is said: when the old dreamy darkness of 
earth and the new light fresh from heaven are 
mingled; and how in the dawn mind wakes up 
astonished to new perceptions, and lies worship- 
ping awhile in the light; and how thence it goes 
down into the heat and burden of the day, 
strengthened—no matter whether by joy or by 
sorrow, but strengthened ; and with a knowledge 
of almost al) a human heart can feel. Thus we 
have been a little disappointed; but we have 
received a very intelligent paper from Mrs. L. 
(Alice), whose common-sense, matronly treat- 
ment of the subject quite overawes us. To 
this lady the prize is awarded. The next best 
essay is that of our persevering little corre- 
spondent, F. M. B. She writes enthusiastically, 
with here and there a very good idea, elegantly ex. 
pressed. Her style, however, is young: we must 


perenne her that diction too florid is not pleasant 
read, and often obscures the ideas and images 
it is meant to embellish. The pa erof A.E. S, is 
too brief, but written with ri eeling and to the 
purpose. A. de 8. M.'s is not ill written, but it is 
mot full tg chee Mazau is advised to persevere ; 
we respect her endeavour, and trust she will 
megiect no opportunity of improving a mind 
cannot be of the commonest. E. A. N. 
has eenty a sound knowledge of the hearts of 
Womankind. Bxresre has no reason to be ashamed 
of her attempt. Noa $s rather too rhapsodical. 
E. J.’s prose is infinitely better than her poetry. 
Certificate of Merft is awarded to F. M. B.; 
but we have not her address, 


FIRST Love: ITS NATURE AND INFLUENCES, 

First dgve jis vo inwovern in the thread of 
every young; gins dreams and youth’s first 
passion, that we feel ourselves entering on a 


PRIZE COMPOSITION. 
| difficult task when we attempt to analyze the 


nature of the feeling, and to shew how much of 
influence is connected with it in our after- 
journey through life. The French proverb 
stands, “On revient toujours & ses premiers 
amours ;” though they have another that con- 
tradicts it, viz., “Le feu etincelée ne vaut pas 
la chandelle.” 

It is not, however, with French sentiment 
or with Freneh principles that we need in- 
terest ourselves. It 1s the old English idea 
that we have to consider: whether, indeed, 
the first love is the only love, or whether it is 
allowed to women to arrogate to themselves the 
more elastic qualities of manhood, and find their 
hearts capacious enough to love once, twice, or 
even three times. And now, in the first place, 
to consider what first love really is: Every youth 
and maiden has her own dream of the passion, 
as wide apart from the living reality as can well 
be imagined. It is for the most part a dream 
of flowery romance, of unreal sentiment, or an 
exaggerated expression of undying devotion and 
a life idealised. This dream of perfection floats 
for ever before their eyes—the hero or heroine 
of their imaginations is clothed in a thousand 
imaginary charms. They are thrown by the 
force of circumstances in contact with some 
young pereon of their own age and disposition, 
and they find themselves indulging in a dream 
of first love—not always, alas! with the real 
object, but one sufficiently like it to be clothed 
upon with their own imaginations, and wor- 
shipped accordingly. 

This is the great fallacy of all young, im- 
pulsive, romantic natures; they attribute to 
those who have impressed them the attri- 
butes they admire most, instead of looking 
only at those they really possess. No wonder 
that it so often happens that when they are 
united they are mutually disappointed. For 
though the ai of courtship or uncertainty 
may oy them on through the same sweet 
dream of sentiment, yet in the present day 
it is rarely before marriage that y people 
have opportunities of knowing each other, and 
of proving how much affection is weakened or 
strengthened by the daily contact of life; the 
mutual forbearance necessary ; the hourly pe 
trials and small sacrifices of temper j 
that in woman especially is called for. Aud yet 
firet love is sometimes mada of aterner 2 
a spark strack forth when life seams most 
shadowed : a true affection, a noble devotion— 


conceived and carried forward, through theshade 
as through the sunshine, through evil as through 
good eta: aod dak the Pipa ce 
give strength, an to life ; 
that draw forth the soul’s no qualities ; 


that make household saints ond anpels of 
women, and ennoble even sterner manhood, 


OF LETTERS. 


Jt is these attachments that, when they come to 
us in the shape of first love, are never forgotten. 
The dream of life may be never carried ont ; 
the force of circumstances, the power of human 
fate, may sever those who love most fond} ; but 
singly, and to the very last, will their attac 
to each other A women whe can 


nt 


even then rarely, marry another. 
contrast his io her own mind with 
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out hfe in the exercise ot 
those philanthropic and Christian charities 
which had otherwiseadorned their hearthstones; 

there are bachelors similarly situated. 
Beem are size othere—romantic, W 
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tachments, and make all the better husbands 
and wives for having had somewhat of the 
gilding and rubbish of their high-flown ima- 
ginations rubbed off. There are also youths 
and maidens of this class still extant, who 
persuade themselves that they 

with thom withered 
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SCARF MANTELET. 


Sfhore be given a pooper working pattern of the newest Scarf Mantelet, the latest importation for 

Mantle and Hhawi Company, St. Pers Charehyard. It is very simple ia making, and 
tien made. ‘We give the pattern of one half, with the dimensions in inches for a person 
an sateen ; of qourm, when the pattern is ontanly tp thin mesaurt, Mied on, i may 
nadie indie larger cr unnlier eb. mecomary. The whole Mantelet bravenpeeed. of ttre placa, pnd 
may be of any material, either muslin, satin, or of the same material, as the dress. The one 
fremn ‘Ye above engraving # taken Was made of black moire antique, with ruckes of binck 
sibhon, amit: with deep binek fringe. That given on the left hand figure of our Fashions 
fe of the suie Whepe, but trimmed with deep lace, The dotted line is to show where it is tumped 
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THE WATCHWORD. 


THE WATCHWORD. 
(Concluded from p. 86.) 


“T po not ask you,” said Mr. Wallingford, 
after a short pause, “what your feelings now 
are with regard to me, for | know how every 
noble mind must shrink from those who act 
in disobedience to the laws of their country 
and their God.” 

“But,” cried Egerton, and he took the 
hand of Mr. Wallingford whilst he spoke, “I 
eannot trace in yOur countenance the hardened 
villany that would prompt you to act a part so 
base and so dishonourable. [read there sorrow 
and suffering, but not the crime for which the 
world condemns you.” 

“You are right, young man; I am innocent 
of that crime, although the world can never 
know it. I was for many years established as 
a banker in London. My credit was great 
and my name unsullied, when I took into part- 
nership a young man named Craftly, whose 
character stood high in the world, and of 
whose merits as a man of business 1 had had 
frequent opportunities of judging. For some 
time our credit seemed to increase, our business 
went on prosperously, and I iy Ss myself 
fortunate in having secured Mr. Craftly as 
my pertner; but we are dim-sighted mortals, 
and rarely can foresee what is most for our 
welfare and happiness. I trusted so much to 
Craftly that I became negligent of my own 
business—fatally negligent—for, by degrees he 
became sole actor, and I even ceased to examine 
the documents which he said required my sig- 
nature. Thus the bills, forged by him, went 
out into the world under my name. The cry 
of forgery arose; a trial came on, and the 

roofs of guilt brought forward against me by 
Craftly were ee to be set aside by = 
impartial jury. Iwas pronounced guilty—an 
had thus destroyed cay’ oharabter: 
blighted my name, and left me a ruined man— 
he stood scatheless. Overwhelmed by the bitter 
nies of grief, I gave myself up to despair, 
m my daughter came like a good oa to 
aageclaeaty taigial cs hacia ly otail 
escape rison; it is enough to say 
it was effected by means of ay duastler 
& faithfal friend, of whom were well 
that I was innocent of the crime which 
ers laid tf? my eel Roralie, the dear 
sffection, fled with me to America, 
andl there the apport and comfort of 
‘ Mr. Oraftly, now sole manager of the 


BEVEES 


Hes 
look on this world only as a passage to a better, 
and its vain titles and empty honours are now 
alike indifferent to me. 

“ Briefly let me add, the story of my misfor- 
tunes was carried imperfectly to my poor mo- 
ther. She believed the crime to have been 
committed by me; her reason could not stand 
the shock, and she was brought hither by my 
faithful servant Jenkins in the state in whi 
you found her. She has remained here ever 
since; and, to avoid detection, it was arranged 
that Jenkins should not admit any person to 
the cottage towhom the watchword was un- 
known. received a letter from him a few 
mouths since, announcing that my mother’s 
reason seemed likely to be restored. M 
daughter and I heard the intelligence wit 
gratitude, and hastened hither in hope of 
her being able to return with us to the 
ful home which has been made dear to me 
the gentle and attractive virtues of my chil 
But my mother is hastening to another and a 
better home. Her spark of life is nearly ex- 
tinct, and we wait but to consign her to the 
grave, ere we bid an eternal adieu to this 
country. I have been in London for some 
time past in disguise; where I learned from 
the friend already mentioned that a legacy 
had been lately left to my daughter, whieh will 
secure for her an independence. When it 
pleases God, therefore, to take me also from 
this world, I shall not fear to leave her 
amongst the many friends to whom her virtues 
have endeared her.” 

This narration failed not to excite our hero’s 
warmest interest. He felt deeply for the incal- 
culable injury which had been doneto Mr. Wal- 
lingford, but still more for the misfortunes in 
which it had involved his daughter. Rosalie’s 
character, drawn by her father in fair yet sim- 
ple colours, kindled in Egerton’s breast a senti- 
ment of far deeper interest than that which her 

ersonal charms had already inspired, and a 

eep shade of melancholy overspread his coun- 
tenance as the question painfully suggested 
itself to his mind, how he could, under exsti 
cireumstances, restore her to her country 
the place which she sey to hold in society. 
this reflection rendered him thoughtfal and 
silent, and he felt relieved by Jenkins coming 
to aus Mr. Wallingford’s atterdanos on the 
invalid. 


vi 
“Y will not ask you to acoompany me,” said 
Mr. Wallingford, “my mother believes her 


perting scene with you is ever, and it would 
t amtate her to renew it,” é 
self?” exclaimed Egerton, with ° ie 
not, I entreat of you, refuse me 


“Will you not see me at another time 
gr pr Let 
"} seo you, my young: friend. T 
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@hould il repay your kindness were I to refuse 
a request thas made to me.” 
Freak grasped Mr, Wallingford’s hand in 
; itude; then, hurrying home, 
he hastened to relate to Mr. and Mrs. n 
every circumstance that had occurred since his 
fizat introduction at the cottage. 

When he ceased to speak Mr. Egerton ex- 
claimed, “ Order the carriage to be got ready 
aa quickly as possible, Frank. We have no 
time to lose, we must set out for London imme- 


tely. 

Frank obeyed, and then inquired the cause 
of his father’s sudden resolution. 

“You know,” replied Mr. Egerton, “that 
Mr. Craftly is my banker. Here is a letter I 
had from one of his clerks a few hours since. 
He says, Mr. Craftly had been seized with a 
severe and alarming illness before he wrote, 
and that his life was despaired of. The sinner 
must not die in his sin, Frank, if we can pre- 
vent it; nor the innocent man be deprived of 
his right.” 

In the course of half an hour Mr Egerton 
and his son were on their way to London, and 
in these days oi expeditious travelling they 
were not long on their journey. They drove 
directly to Mr. Craftly’s door, but were refused 
admittance, as the servant said his master was 


ng. 

rs must come in,” said Mr. Egerton, in a 
tone of authority ; and followed by his son he 
entered the house. 

He asked to see the physician, snd when he 
appeared, Mr. Egerton requested him to say 
candidly whether he had any hape of Mr. 
Craftly’s recovery. 

“None,” was the reply, “It is ‘mpossible 
that he can live many hours. 

Mr. Egerton said he must see him, and re- 
-Jonape the physician to accompany him, he 

ned to the apartment of the dying man. 

Mr, Craftly was now relieved trom the agony 
at bis disorder, and lay composed and free from 
pain. Heknow Mr. Sasa as he approached, 
and feebly said to him :-——“ Have you come to 
Jook after your affairs, Mr. Egerton? you will 
find ali correct, but I still hope to settle many 
gecounts with you.” 

“Unhappy man! has a physician not 

if that were 


bis pe 
oe rads a ing, ti ta as 


me 
the case I could not 
Tmow ta” 


You made 
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the dying man, and he said, in a voice that was 
warcely audible, “ What do you mean?” 

“I mean to ask if, in your dying hour, no 
usrepented sin weighs heavily on your con- 
science—are you Eee to stand before the 
judgment-seat of God P” 

A groan of anguish was the only answer Mr. 

rton received, and he proceeded: “I would 
fain spare you, Mr. Craftly, but this is not a 
time to be too scrupulous; tell me, therefore, 
have you not suffered an innocent man to be 
condemned for your guilt P? | 

The unfortunate man struck his clenched 
hand against his forehead, and cried, in a voice 
of agony, “ Wallingford, Wallingford !” 

“As you hope for mercy for your own 
offences,” said Mr. Egerton, in a solemn tone, 
“show mercy to those whom you have basely 
injured, and make a full confession of your 

t 33 


“But if I should recover—if my own cone 
fession were to condemn me to—to—” 

“Tfit should condemn you even to death,” 
said Mr. Egerton, taking up the unfinished 
sentence: “you ought rather to rejoice at the 
punishment which justice would award your 
crime in this life, and employ the time allowed 
youin preparing for a better. But it is im- 
Porshe that you can recover; the hand of 

eath 18 over you, and, oh! before it strikes 
the impending blow, let an act of justice and of 
mercy smoothe your passage to the grave.” 

Mr. Craftly started up with almost super. 
natural strength, and, in a clear and steady 
voice, he said, “I forged the bills—I commit-~ 
ted the crime of which Wallingford was ac 
cused; he is innocent—I—I alone am guilty,” 

“Have the goodness to take down this con~ 
fession in writing,” said Mr. Egerton, turning 
to Mr. Craftly’s law-agent, who was in the 
room. 

When this was done, Mr. Crafily, calling for 
& pen, signed his name, though with a feeble 
and trembling hand. 

When Mr. rton returned to the room 
where he had left his son, he was so much agi- 
tated that some time elapsed before he had 
power to relate what had seer When the 
tale was told Frank grasped his hand in silenoe, 
but words could not have expressed his grativ 


tade more emphatically. 
Mr. Egerton returned the affectionate 
uty,” said hes 
rest—here are 


sure. “I have done but my a 
“it remains with you to do 

*” and he gave into his son’s 
dani boar ala 
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one to town. Frank waited hut to press his | had 


arms affectionately round his mother, and 
tell the happy result of his father’s ition, 
ere he wae pursuing his way at a rapid pace to 
the cottage. He it soon, but when 
Jenkins appeared at the wicket, he at once per- 
acre his paper foreboded evil. 

“ sir,” he repli ip lean 
inquiries, “my poor mistress is dying. What 
has delayed you so longP She has wished 
much to see you again.” 

With a feeling of grief, which for the moment 
superseded his joy at the important news he 

to communicate, Frank hastened to Mrs. 
Wallingford’s apartment. ‘“ May I enter?” he 
asked in a trembling accent. 

She knew his voice, and, in a feeble tone, 
desired he might come in. She had been re- 
moved by her own wish to a couch placed 

posite the window. Frank was shocked to 
observe the change already made in her ap- 
pearance, and her death-hke hue told at once 
that Jenkins had spoken truly. Her son hung 
over her in mute sorrow, and Rosalie knelt by 
the couch, her thoughts so much engrossed by 
her dying parent that she did not notice Eger- 
ton until he approached and threw himself on 
his knees by her side. 

“T rejoice to see you again, my dear youn 
friend,” said Mrs. Wallingford ; “ I have wishe 
much to give you my parting benediction.” 
She raised herself, and, looking out on the 
bright prospect before her, she continued, 
** My children have brought me hither that I 
might once more behold the fair face of nature. 
It is a lovely scene, and worthy of the Hand 
that formed it. Look out, my fnmends, on 
yonder mountain ; it represents a true picture 
of life. The bright ana sunny spots mark the 
joyous hours of our existence, whilst the dark 
clouds upon it represent our sorrows and mis- 
fortunes. Now the whole scene is over- 
shadowed: so the grave closes alike over our 
sorrows and our joys. Look out again, and 
you will see a bright and shining light illumi- 
nating the mountain: it is the Sun of Right- 
eousness, through whom we surmount the 
ir of the grave and rise to an eternal 


_ Her eye sparkled, as if a ray of that divine 
light had reached it. She turned to her son; 
“ Bless you, my son!” said she—“ bless you 
my dear son !” a her feeble han 
on Frank and ie’s. “Bless you, my 
ca Y” she — in . mayree pal Once 
more her eye grew dim, her sank again: 
on the pillow, and her spirit passed from its 
mortal tenement without one sigh to denote 
e geelch Leak ceak ancousiomly on Bees 
: 8 unconsciously on Eger- 
tan’s shoulder when she erceived thet death 
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: ived her of her beloved parent, He 
raised her tenderly, and, Placing her in her 
father’s arms, he withdrew, lest he should be 


considered an intruder on their sorrow, 
Anxious, however, to divest their minds from 
that sorrow by the tidings he had to communi. 
cate, he waited in the cottage for an oppor- 
tunity of again seeing Mr. Wallingford. 

They met in the little room where ther 
first introduction had taken place, and Mr 
Wallingford, pressing the hand of his young 
friend, said, with strong emotion, “I rejoice 
that you have witnessed the closing scene of a 


Christian’s life. My mother’s life was an 
exemplary one, to which her death bore testi- 
mony. salie and I have now no tie to bind 


us to this country, and we must leave it with- 
out delay. We shall carry with us, however, 
the recollection of your generous friendship, 
and ever think with gratitude of your kindness 
to my lamented parent.” 

“You must not leave us!” exclaimed Eger- 
ton; “you have yet many years, I trust, to 
spend happily preperouny in your own 
Prin ere”—and he gave the paper into 
Mr. Wallingford’s hand. 

Mr. Walhngford stood for some minutes in 
speechless astonishment, then, raising his cl 
hands to heaven, he exclaimed, “Thank 
for this unlooked-for happiness! And,” he 
continued, “if prosperity should ever tempt me 
to think too much of worldly gains or worldly 
pleasures, may the painful remembrance of my 
mother’s death recall to my memory that 
who has thus liberally dispensed His blessings 
has at the same time taught me that I am 
mortal.” 

He then expressed, in language affectionate 
and strong, his fervent gratitude for Egerton’s 
exertions in his favour. “I have only to wish,” 
he added, “that my mother had lived to hear 
of this happy reverse in my circumstances.” 

“T regret,” said Egerton, “that I did not 
alrive in time to make it known to her; but 
when I came, her thoughts were fixed on a 
better world, and I should have deemed it sin- 
ful to recall them again to earth.” 

He then gave Mr. Wallingford a detail of 
his proceedings since they bad and 
ended by inviting him and his daughter to the 
castle; but Mr. Wallingford declined accepting 
the invitation antil the last mournful duties to 
his mother were fulfilled. Frank was well 
pleased with the promise of a visit at any time ; 

, anxious that Rosalie should be made ao- 
quainted with the intelligence awaiting her, he 
bade farewell for the present. . 

Some days after, the remains of the pious #ha 
virtuous Mrs. Wallingford were deposited in 
the grave. A plain marble tombstone covuiel 
the spot where she wae laid, an¢ on it wete én- 


ven, ab ’s request, the words which 
a ieee i ebott his acquaintance with her, 
«Pith! to thy trust.” 
Pincay sae battaparts had taken Place, 
atriv the cott accompanied by 
Megs and Mrs. Egerton. ai e had not seen 
‘Reebalie since Mrs. Wallingford’s death, and 
now she met him with a smile of welcome, 
‘theagh tears still glistened in her eyes in 
tsemory of her recent loss. 

“We are os very much indebted to you,” she 
said; “I know oo how we shall be able to 
‘prove our gratitude.” 

“Your eratitude is now due to my father,” 
said Frank, presenting Mr. Egerton as he spoke; 
* but my mother longs to claim an equal por- 
tion for herself.” 

Mr. Wallingford and his daughter returned 
with their visitors to the castle, where he was 
easily persuaded to leave Rosalie, whilst he 
went to town to make some necessary arrange- 
ments in his affairs. Our hero’s happiness was 
now nearly complete. In the development of 
Rosalie’s character he found all his expecta- 
tions realised, and each new day seemed to give 
her a firmer hold on his affection. 

A few weeks were sufficient for the settlement 
of Mr. Wallingford’s business. He then re- 
turned to the castle for his danghter. Fain 
would Egerton have made known to Rosalie 
his attachment before she went away, but Mrs. 

n besought, and at length prevailed on 
him to give ap this intention. 

“Believe me, my dear Frank,” she said, 
* Rosalie is not yet aware of feeling any stronger 
affection for you than gratitude would call forth. 
That she likes you is evident ; let absence, for 
a time, teach her how necessary you are to her 


ness. 
persuaded with difficulty, and he 






k was 
saw Rosalie and her father depart with a feel- 
ing of grief that it would be impossible to 
describe 


On their arrival in town Rosalie was at once 
invoived in all its gay and fashionable amuse- 
ments. Those who admired her beauty or 
sought her fortane flocked around her wherever 
she appeared; but, alike indifferent to their 
fisttery and pretended love, she turned with 
ploaure to reflect on the attentions she had 
vedeired from “He never flattered 
rae” ‘thought she, “ he never praised my beauty, 


yor me for my nocomplishments, yet I 

he erie Thad a friend 
on eould r every exigency—one 
who never’ would forsake me.” 


Buried in reflections such as these, Bosalic 
was sittiig ghghe One morning, when the ser- 
vant «visitor, and the next moment 


pepe eel the exclidmed, with a look 
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that did not belie her words, “ how delighted I 
am to see you.” 

_ When s a ag tage a fk: 
inquiries 5 r8. n, 

in his turn, asked how she liked the life of 
gaiety which he was told she led. 

“Very — was her reply. ‘“ My father 
is occupied with business all the morning, and 
I seldom see him save in a crowd of company 
either at home or abroad. I think with regret 
of our happy retirement in America, where I 
constantly enjoyed his society, and often re- 
roember Die pleaeites of the castle, and all the 
kindness I found there.” 

“Return to the castle, then, dear Rosalie,” 
said Frank, suddenly inspired. “ Let me carry 
you back to my father and mother as their 
daughter, and their happiness will only be sur- 
passed by mine; for I love you, Rosalie, more 
dearly than I can express.” 

Rosalie’s answer may be guessed from the 
sequel. In the course of the next week Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton came to town to make 
arrangements for and to witness the celebration 
of her union with their son. In the course of 
a few more weeks the marriage took place, and 
the world could not produce a happier pair than 
Frank and Rosalie. 





A ROMANCE, IN FOUR LETTERS.* 


I.—CwariLes TO Loursa. 


Sweetest Angel!—To see you and to love 
you was the work of a moment. What heart 
so insensible, so flinty, but what would blaze 
up like tinder at the smallest spark from your 
eyesP Whoever contemplates you for awhile 
might be enabled to write the anatomy of 
beauty, and marvel piecemeal over each of 
your manifold perfections. Your coal-raven- 
night-pitch-ink-jet-black hair, that curls in 
dag ringlets, are the strings of an olian 

arp that wind themselves round my poor 
heart, that swims in the sweet waters of its 
delicious sensations, feelings, ecstacies, and 
raptures, till half-drowned in astonishment, 
admiration, and adoration—your forget-me-not, 
sky, or prussian-blue eyes, that serve as stars to 
hght up the darkness of me cg and plunges 
like a match into the phosp ras-hottle of my 
love, and kindle a flame sufficient to set fire 
to a hundred cigars, three hundred torches, 
and a thousand worl our carmine, dawn-of 
morning, sunset red cheeks, that resemble a 
of paint,in whieh I wouldfain immerse myeelflike 
a cpa hiciescing 
of my glowing love—that microscopic, elegant, 
lovely, boiled: miniature of a mouth that at- 





* Translated from the German, 
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tmacte my kisees with the same magnetic power 
that a wanger of hay attracts a horee—that 
superlatively exquisite dimple in i 
into which I should delight to be able to 
on all-fours, and rest e as ona Turki 
divan—that alabaster, chalk, marble, snow- 
white and swan-like neck, that supports, like a 
Roman column, the finest and most expressive 
head—those arms as round as pillars, from 
which rs oe as from an elegant woollen 
bell-repe, two hands soft as butter or 
swan'’s-down, each finger of which is an 
eighth wonder of the world—and those feet— 
oh, those feet, worthy to be the pedestal of a 
goddess! I could write a treatise in three 
folro volumes upon them, if I could but find a 
publisher. Yes, all these things have driven 
me so beside myself, that I am lying on the 
sofa like a blank mark of suspension, or, lke 
another Orlando Furioso, and would fam write 
verses if I could but find rhymes; but I must 
express my thoughts on paper in plain prose. 
Angel, I love you! the murder’s out—it is 
written on paper—it is true! look at it yourself 
in black and white. W1ll you love me in 
returnP Will you let me taste the delights of 
aradise in the ocean of unfathomable bliss? 
t the rosy tips of your lily fingers take up 
one of the writing arrows from the wing of a 
goose—unless, indeed, yon prefer steel pens— 
and impress upon the snowy carpet of a sheet 
of post paper those heavenly words that will 
sound like the voice of angels crying out :— 
Charles, I Jove you in return! The mere 
thought that it is within the reach of a 
delightful possibility that such words may be 
traced by you, causes a thrill of rapture to 
shake my nerves, as if the full chorus of the 
spheres were ringing in my ears. Write soon, 
or I shall expire. Yours, eternally, 


CHARLES. 


P.S.—Pray don’t think that I love you on 
account of the 10,000 pounds that are to be 
your marriage portion; how could I care for 
money without youP You would be equally 
dear to me whether you were worth a plam, or 
not worth a penny. 


TI.—Cmarizs TO THE Jzw ASCHER. 


Excellent Mané—Have but a month’s at 
tieace, and you shall be not only paid, but 
rewarded in a priacely style. 1 am about to 
marry 10,000 pounds—I mean a girl whose 
fortune amounts to that. She is plain enough, 
to be sure; but her money is most fascinating. 
You shall open the ball at my wedding, and 
dance the first polonaiss, Your friend, 


CuARLes. 


Hp: 


TT.—Lovrsa TO CHARLES, 


Noble, Disinterested Man !—For noble you 
are since you wish to marry mie, and are co 
ndifferent to fortune—the moment is most 
propitious for the display of your 
sentiments, since I have no money my 
father aos just become a bankrupt. But 
come, notwithstanding, for my hand is never- 
theless at your service. Only you must under- 
take allthe expense of my ¢romeseau, and of 
the wedding, which I am sare you will do with 
pleasure, like a noble creature as you are. In 
return, I shall be the most unassuming and 
economical of wives. A small dw of six 
or eight rooms will satisfy me; as to 
servants, a lady’s maid, a cook, anda maid of 
work, will be all that I require. Nor 
shall I expect more than one new dress every 
month, unless when we happen to be going to 
a ball. In order that we may not get tired of 
each other’s company, my parents, and my five 
brothers and sisters, will do us the pleamre of 
dining with us every day; we are none of us 
accustomed to more than five or six dishes. 
Come soon, that I may fold you in my arms. 


Yours for ever, 


Lovisa. 
TV.—Cuaries To Louisa. 
Most Honoured and most Honourable 
Young Lady!—I am the most unhappy of 


mortals. My health is so bad, that my Pry 
sician has ordered me to try a change of air, 
and to set off for the south of France. You 
shall hear from me en my return. In the 
meantime, do not debar yourself from the 
pleasures of society, aud do not have the 
shghtest scruple to sxcoept of ary match that 
may offer, for I shoxld be sorry to stand in the 


way of your ha — though I cannot for 
to 


the present contri it. 


Your most obedient servant to command, 
CHARLES. 
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COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 
THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


* *fure women in these islands wear their beau- 
Hf) long hair plaited in many tresses, and it 
diften grows with such luxuriance that it fre- 
jnentiy reaches to the ground; a handkerchief, 

ded cornerwise, generally covers the head. 
The gown is made like the vest worn by the 
purple or maroon velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold, and with a very long 
aveist. A beautiful girdle is worn under the 
vest, which always floats open; the girdle is 
Fastened with an immense gold or silver orna 
ment at each side, formed in the shape of a 
shield. The petticoats worn with this robe are 
of rich blue or pink silk, beautifully embroidered 
and spangled. In these islands stays are un- 
known. The most graceful form of the vest is 
ita fitting quite close to the waist ; the female 
peasants also wear high heels to their shoes, 
ornamented with silver buckles. 

Embroidery appears, from all the ancient 
authors, to have attained the greatest pertection 
in these islands. It was first invented by the 
Phrygians. In Homer's time, nut only were 
the bel by 


8 of the ladies beautifully wor 
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turesque dress, which is thus described by Dr. R, 
Chandler: “They wear short reach- 
ing ae the knees, with white silk or cotten 
hose ; their head-dress, which is peculiar to the 
island, is a kind of turban of linen, so fine and 
white that it seemed like snow. Their slippers 
are chiefly yellow, with a knot of red fringe at 
the heel; some wore them fastened with a thong, 

Their garments were of silk of various co- 
lours, find 4 their whole appearance so fantastic 
and hvely as to afford us much entertainment.” 

In Cyprus the female dregy is very becoming. 
The head-dress is modeled upon the kind of 
calathus which is often eeen represented upon 
Pheemecian idols and Egyptian statues; it is 
worn by all classes. Their hair, which they 
dye with henna till it becomes of a fine brown 
colour, hangs down behind in a as many 
glossy braids or plaits. Round the ringlets 
are arranged in a very eful manner, and 
among the “ hyacinthine waves” of these shin- 
ing curls are placed the flowers of the jessamine, 
which are strang together upon slips cut from 
the leaves of the palm-tree. This coiffure, which 
is as simple as it is elegant and beautiful, is 
much admired by all strangers who visit the 
island. 

In their dresses they are fond of displaying 
the brightest and most gaudy colours. The 
upper robe is generally of a rich crimson, 
scarlet, or green silk, protusely embroidered in 
gold ; their yellow or scarlet trousers are fastened. 
round the ankles, and they wear yellow boots or 
slippers. Their love of ornament is very great, 
and they adorn the head and neck with gold 
coins, chains, and various other trinkets. Around 
the waist also they wear a large and massive belt 
or zone, clasped in front by aye and heavy 
brass plates; the waist of the robe is made as 
long as possible. But, though very handsome, 
the women of this island are naturally rather 
corpulent; and, as stays are there unknown, 
ae of course have no means, even if they 
wished it, of diminishing their size. 

The women of Cephalonia wear their hair 
wreathed in broad plaits over a small thin 
turban, which is tastened in a knot on one side 
of the head. The gown, which discloses the 
neck and shoulders, is closed at the hreast, and 
confined at the waist by a shawl ; it flows loose 
from the girdle, and isopen in front. Under it 
is worn a pair of loose white trousers, The 
bpéke, mentioned in a fragthent of Serpe as 
being worn at Mitylene, are supposed to be fac- 
similes of these trousers; they are drawn tight 
above the ankle, and leave to view the bare feet, 
on which are worn a pair of low light slippers 
that just cover the toes and heels. 

The dress of the women of the Isle of Ios is 
simple and graceful. A light underdress gives 
the outlines of their elegant forms, without in- 


THE COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 
ir movements. Their petticoats of red silk. This practice has been transmitted 
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short, and ornamented round the bottom from the ancient Gremans, with whom 
wari the front of the bosom ; nee 
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wear loose jackets, and a kind of turban, one 
end of which hangs down upon the left shoulder. 

The women of Argentiera have the singular 
fancy to admire clumsy legs, and those to whom 
Nature has denied this perfection make up for 
it by wearing several pairs of very thick stock- 
ings; they also have velvet boots, either em- 
broidered or ornamented with silver buttons. 
Their petticoat, which is very short, to show 
their lege, is white, with a red embroidered 
border; the reat of their dress consists of an 
enormous mass of linen, which hangs about 


them without much shape. 
Their gala-dress is very picturesque. It con- 
wists of a short petticoat with a coloured hem ; 


very wide, open upper aleeves, and tight under 
cane: a velvet bodice, made rather low round 
the bosom, which is veiled by full tucker of 

ds hood, covering the head, and wlowing bu 
and cov wing bu 
little hair to be seen. 

The most curious past of the costume is a 
short ornamented apron, which is sewn 

to the hodice, about half-way between the 
neck'and the waist, and quite conceals the sym- 


metry and grace of the latter. 
seid? the omgtom some of the islands for a 
me, onthe dey of 


they also 


flemen, or red veil, was in general use on this 
ee ued aie 
) on & jour , or 
occasion, in the Isle of Naxos, is y spl cra 
The head is covered with a turban of fine white 
muslin, edged with embroidery; a white linen 
vest is clasped round the throat; over it is an 
open bodice with a very broad ornamented 
girdle: the sleeves of this bodice are tight to 
the wrist, and the petticoat reaches below the 
knee. But the extraordinary part of thie dress 
is a short upper robe, immensely full, and 
curiously arranged in close plaits and folds, in 
such a manner that, from the hips, it suddenly 
spreads on into two enormous wings or fans, 
ving the wearer a most grotesque appearance. 
a nae cloak, richly embroidered, and having 
holes through which the arms are passed, the 
short apron above mentioned, and shoes with 
very thick soles and large bows, complete the 
athire, which is ornamented with coloured 
borders and embroidery in every part. 

In Tinos the dress is very sample. It con- 
sists of a garment not unlike a chemise, which 
reaches to the neck and below the knee, and is 
frequently of white linen. Atthe height of the 
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aaatrlage, to waar a veil round the bosom wily eahreddary ; the teed 
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dite Ste broaght round the face, crossed on the 
‘gebik(‘wod then allowed to float down the back, 
Ais wtocknags ave neat, and the shoes have high 


Altogether, 1¢ ms a ample and elegant 


4 In Patmos the robe  orntiood at the wait 
a girdle, from whence the narrow em- 
Ar , the sleeves are nearly taght 
down to the wnsts, and an open jacket 1s worn 
that reaches as low as the hips ‘Lhe head is 
#mamented with a simple, but elegant turban 
iof Very fine white hnen Iu some of the islands, 
‘and even in some parts of the continent, un- 
marred women braid their hair and ornament 
ztwith natural flowers , others adorn their heads 
with the most tasteful and elegant shaped 
turbans, formed of hght-coloured muslins 


FASTIDIOUSNESS 


In the plamest prose, what 1s fastidiousness P 

Stern old Johnson, who coufessed that it was 
difficult for him to pity the choice sorrows of a 
fine lady, says, to be fastidious 1s to be ‘ 1nso 
lently nice—delicate to a vice—squeamish— 
disdainful ” Do these seem amiable adjectives ? 
Impertinent dictionary maker! Unaccommo 
dating, obdurate Saxon tongue! Is tlicre no 
unique name for that fine essence—that impal 
pable sine gua non—which 13 the life and soul 
of the genteelP Not none but itself can be 
its parallel! Let us, then, not seek to define, 
but to examme 1f. 

Personal fastediousmess is said to be the cha 
racteristic of # condition of high refinement 
Tf refinement were a matter of physics, tls might 
be admitted The Israelitish ladies “could not 
set the sole ef their foot to the ground for 
delicateness amd tenderness,” but were they 
therefore, refinad women? There 1s an impli 
eation even of smpiety in the scriptural notice 


of them P must have a bath of asses 
milk, some of old wept because a ruse lea. 
was doubled him Not to go beyond our 


own day and sphere for mnstamees, we have our 
selves known a gentleman who would not si,n 
his name until he had put on his gloves, lest by 
any accident his fingers should incur the con- 
tamination of ink; and a lady who objected to 
ia the Holy Communion, because the 

) Para het other people was so dis 
gusting ! we thea mekon among the 
marks of true refinement a quality which is 
compatible with ignorance, with vice, with 


aad irreligion ? 
Haas Andersen has given us one 
of lus shrewd Tittle storses 


There was dees 8 prance of great honour and 





: Myra ald geben pelea 
bel a very eral] turban, but the 
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ya 


reoowa wished to marry a veal prianms. 
Sa een Soe ead ge oycowgens 


always something about the ladies which 

him doubtful of their claim to the title So not 
being able to satisfy dis fastdionsness on this 
point, he remaimed for a long time undecided. 

One night, during @ tremendous storm, a 
voung lady came to the doer and requested 
admittance, saying that she was a real princess. 
She was in a most prtiahle oalitioa=tregsled 
from head to foot, with the ram pouring wm 
torrents from her dishevellBd locks, she looked 
forlorn enough for a . Bat the prince 
would not preyudge her; be ravited her to spend 
the mght andan the meastume his mother de- 
vised a plan by which te ascertam whether her 
pretcnsions were genume. On the place where 
the princess was to she put three small 
peas nd on the top of t twenty mattresses, 
covering these again with twenty feather beds. 
Upon this luxunous couch the supposed princess 
retired to rest, and m the morning ahe was asked 
how she had passed the mght. 

‘ Oh, most wretchedly,” she rephed , “there 
was something hard in my bed which distressed 
me cxtremely, and has bruised me all over black 
and hlue 

Then knew that her pretensions were 
not false , for mone but a real princess could 
have possessed sufficient delicacy of perception 
to feel the three httle seis enies twenty mat- 
tresses and twenty feather beds! 

Ix not then delicacy of personal habits de 
sirable P 

Beyond doubt, when it 18 held m subservience 
tolngher things The man or woman to whom 
coarseness 1s not offensive, can never be agree- 
able 18 a companion, whatever the general 
excellence which might be expected to cuunter- 
balance this defect of nature or education 
But to be naturally or habitually delcate 1s one 
thing, to be systematicall tidhous quite 
another The quality or habit we are consider- 
ing his its root in thc profoundest egotism, and 
its branches are so numerons that it 1s im 
sible to consider them all 1n detaal. It 18 like 
the paper mulberry-tree, no two leaves of which 
are alike 

But personal fastadhousness, although a 
hardener of the heart, a traitor to the rights and 
feeling of those who depend on ns, a bar to 
improvement, a puller-dows of all the faculties 
of the soul, 1s not the only form of this specious 
enemy Its effects npan society are quite as 
extensive and fatal im ita other character of-~ 
what we may call for want of a more expressve 
term veness. In tis shape its ofhoe is 
to allow value and charm to all that 1s dewrable, 
only 18 proportion as others ere shut ont fom 
ite emoyment. If aizange that thiago 
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@brions refage of 
formidable moral 
of our condition of society—a condition which, 
because it is artificial and contrery to our better 
nature, we please ourselves with calling refined. 
*An anxious reaching after something which 
shall distinguish us others is one of the 
natural traits of mortal man; but one of the 
most unlovely and ungenerous manifestations 
of this disposition is the attempt to undervalue 
a large part of all the things and one that 
we gee, in order that our taste and judgment 
may bo reckoned supreme by people as super- 
ficial as ourselves. it is this which occasions 
the listlessness displayed by certain persons 
when they are out of their own set; the chilling 
look, the dead reply, the disclaiming air, with 
which they decline to purticipate in social 
pleasures which have not a certain conventional 
sanction. They are so fastidious! They lament 
the fault, too, with an air that says they would 
not be without it for the world ; they evidently 
feel that their chosen position depends upon an 
incapacity to enjoy common pleasures, quite 
gnorant all the while that the mghest point 
and object of true cultivation is a universal 
human sympathy. What wounds, what heart- 
burnings, what stiflings of the sweet chi.ritics of 
life, what “evil surmisings,” what an unchris- 
tian tone of intercourse, what loss of a thousand 
advantages to be communicated and received, 
result trom the cultivation of a spirit of fasti- 
dious exclnsiveness! How much spontaneous 
kindness is prevented by the intrusion of a cul- 
tivated and cherished distaste for certain harm- 
leas peculiarities which we have chosen to con- 
sider intolerable! We can pardon criminality 
in some shapes more easily than we can over- 
look mere unpleasantness in otheis, so arbitrary 
is our fastidtousness, so unamenable to mght 
reason. “There are far worse sins than sins 
Py taste,” said a young clergyman once to 
a lady who was inveighing against the coarse- 
ness of certain reformers ; and the lesson might 
well be repeated in many a so-called refined 
circle. One of the deep condemnations of tlus 
effeminate nicety is that it is always exercised 
about trifles. 

Like other things spurious, fastidionsness is 
often inconsistent with itself’; the coarsest 
hings are done, the cruellest things said by 
the most fastidious people. Horace Walpole 


was 8 proverb of epi@urean particularity ot taste, 
yet none of the valgerians whom he villified had 


a keewer relish for a coarse allusion or a mali- 
clous falsebodd. Beckford, of Fonthill, de- 
manded tat life should be thrice winnowed for 
his use, but what was his life? Louis XIV. 
wae “ nico” in some things, what was 


inaclently 
stuns + balla Seed Sr 


Fle oo of tae soest 


may be kind and i 
disagreeable, anything. offensive to th 

isagreeable, anything ve to the taste on 
which they pride themselves, we must apply 
elsewhere. 

What is called fastidiousness in literature is, 
happily for literature, nearly out of date, The 
first demand now-a-days is, that a writer shall 
say something, and only the second that he 
shall say it well. Mere style is bat little 
esteemed, except so far as it direct fitness 
to convey ideas clearly. There is plenty of 
criticism of style, but its grounds are more 
manly than they were a hundred years since. 

Delicacy of taste in all things is one of the 
most charming and desirable of qualities. It 
supposes in the first place great perfection and 
sensitiveness of bodily organization; in the 
second, Ingh cultivation, and im the third, a 
moral tenderness which is tremblingly alive to 
the most dehcate test. Without the last of 
these requisites the others are null, or worse ; 
with it they are indeed things to be than 
for. It was our lot once to meet a gentleman 
who had lost his sight and hearing, yet retained 
his taste in even increased sensibility—a circum- 
stance which occasioned the keenest mortifica- 
tion to his high-strung and proud mind, because 
it assimilated him with the beasts. Yet who 
has not known people who prided themselves 
on this very quality, without reference to any 
otherP ‘True delicacy is founded on principle; 
it selects and rejects for a reason. re fas- 
tidiousness is sia either a pater wale 
attempting a redeeming and genicelifying trait, 
or ambitious algariey aping the refined. 
Delicacy is consistent, because it is real; fas- 
tidiousness forgets to be so when the induce- 
ment 1s absent. Delicacy is sensitive for others; 
fastidiousness is too often mere self-i 
slightly veiled. Delicacy is always conciliated 
by what is intrinsically good ; fastidiouaness is 
diszusted by any originality even of virtue. 
Delicacy is at home even in a desert; fastidious- 
ness con exist only in the of 
a pseudo-refinement. Delicany acoompanied 
Catharine Vonder Wart, when she watched 
alone in the open storm all night by her hus 
band, wiping the foam of agony from his by 
and bearing up his spirit as he Pass otohay 









n the rack; fastidiousness would tayer 
at home, wria ing her hands and tearing.,.pee 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Naval Heroes of Great Britain; their 
History and Achievements. London: Purkess 
#nd Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


AutTnoucs this work is issued in numbers, 
which gives it a rather fugitive appearance, it 
§s on a subject of great and abiding iaterest, 
and one which is not without its value even in 
an educational point of view. Fraught with 
ie inspiration as are the achievements of 
those great men who created or still maintain 
the maritime supremacy of Great Britain, there 
is a good political reason why they should never 
be forgotten. So long as the world 1s troubled 
by the tyrannies of any rabid Czar, there will 
be a sound reason why the brilliant deeds of 
our Blakes, Duncans, and Nelsons should be 
held up before the eyes of the youth of Britain, 
ee ne ““ * writ, not only to keep 
this tight little island still free, and the homes 
of their mothers and sisters inviolate, but to 
beat down oppression wherever it may lift its 
head. On this account alone we hope “the 
Naval Heroes” will circulate largely; a result, 
however, which its historic anddramatic interest, 
epart from all other points of value, must 
seoure. For when shall the time arrive when 
the people o: England will cease to read with 
id and emotion of the exploits of “those 
rave men who, more than guns and wooden 
walls, have constituted, and still constitute, the 

greatness aud the glory of the British navy?” 
In the three numbers before us we have an 
account of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
with the life and victories of Drake, Hawkins, 
Raleigh, and Blake, embellished with faithfully 
drawn and well engraved portraits; and when 
the whole is completed, bringing down the 
rg ras: of our naval heroes to the days 
of Sidney Smith and Napier (for who knows 
what the compiler may not have to chronicle 
?) it cannot fail, from its subject, of making 

", vary interesting volume. 
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cine J sialic book to the 
eruser of these preseuts, we bow over a 







and add nought. For, as 
: . the advertisements, 
atte the of her ine ; 
common ho indeed forbids the 
8 into these pages of any commenda- 
tion of the story. Let us hope, however, that 
itis nét Bat manners simply to record its titl 
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Hotices to Corcesyondents, 


THE PRIZES. 


For notice concerning the Prizes, our readers + 
are referred to the wrapper. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


Competitors are reminded that essays on “ Cait- 
DREN: WHAT LESSONS THEY TEACH, AND WHAT 
BLESSINGS THEY BRING,” an ced last month, 
must be sent in on or before the 12th of August. 
The subject of the next essay (for the October 
number), is “ THE ATTRIBULES OF A TRUE LADY.” 
The Prize in each case consists of a magnificently- 
printed Volume. 


CROCHET PATTERNS. 


A SHEET, containing several interesting crochet 
patterns, is in preparation, and (printed sepa- 
rately) will be presented with an early number to 
every purchaser. We may take this opportunity 
of adding, that all our crochet patterns are drawn 
with such accuracy that they may be worked 
without those details of instruction which would 
occupy 80 much space. 


MRS. STOWE. 


We are happy to inform our readers that we 
hope to commence in our next number a series of 
contributions from the pen of the authoress of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


M. M.—Wilful men must have their way. There 
is no help for it. 

Litty.—Return it. 

Hennry.—The ‘ medieval period ” is synony- 
mous with the “ middle ages.’ 

MABELLA.—Silkworms may bsuelly be pro- 
riphey at ao herbalist’s. They are sold in Covent 

arden. 

ConsTaANT READER.-~-On such a question of 
law, amipertocey stated, we must decline to give 
an opinion. You had better consult a lawyer. 


Lapview Corrs.—In deference to the 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


third are both in brodenme Anglais, the second 
is of lace and ribbon, or it also may be made 


of broderie Anglais edged with narrow lace, 





which gives it an extremely light and elegant 


axpearance 

L (Castlecomer) —Reference to the wrapper 
of the present volume will inform you of the 
method adopted to distribute the prizes The ad 
dress of the Editor and the Proprietors 1s 148, 
Fleet street, purchasers of the magazine are not 
entitled to insert any anecdotes they may send 
pert tly rfectly welcome to ask tor any info 
mation they may require, which shall always be 
aig a 


ible 
—The expense of printing any single 
copy ofa book 1s little short of the expense of 
printing five hundred A single copy of this 
magazine, with its engravings, would cost the pur 
chaser something hketorty pounds Anew trans 
lation ofa standard work must be very superior 
to command a publisher vrasale It is hard to 
say whose is the best French Dictionary Nu 
gent’s (late editions) is‘very good, and may be 
purchased for three or four shillings 
Corna.—We must repeat that we cannot answer 
theological questions, or give any opinion on 
Church observances Your hand is unsteady, but 
it is evidently improveable 
Inquisirive —The finger adjoining the little 


er. 
akion H.--Profeseor De Morgan’s ‘“Elements 
of Arithmetic” is a very valuable work on the 
subject, and one whirh may be recommended to 
all who have acquired the common rules. 
Nora, if she wrote avith a little morecare, would 
K A.’S verses are espe age in tone, but faulty in 
constiuction. Alt tic 
thyme, where 8 
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SoriTary —Mental affliction has often been 
known to turn the hair grey Unless you have 
recourse to hair dye (a receipt for which will be 
found at page 98 of vol i) we know ot no means 
to restore the colour But hair dyes ot all kinds 
we distinctly disapprove 

A E C—See the answerahove, Tooblige our 
correspondent, and others perhaps who have not 
the book at hand, we reprint the following re- 
ont for removing sun freckles, from vo] {Take 
of Venice soap an ounce, dissolve it in halt an 
ounce of lemon juice to which add of oil ot Intter 
almonds and deliquated oil of tartar each a goer ier 
of an ounce Let the mixture be placed te 
sun fill it acquires the consistence of ointment 
When in this state add three drops cf the oi’ or 
rhodium, and keep it for use The mode of 
plication 1s this Wash the face at night th 
elder-flower water, then anoint it with the a ove 
unction In the morning cleanse the skin from 
its oily adhesion by washing 1t copiously in r ose 


water 
OLIVER.—Tracing paper may be made as f 
y a gentile heat, one ounce 


lows Mux together, 
ot Canada balsam and a quarter of a pint of 
spirits of turpentine and with it wash one side ot 
a? r It dries very quickly 

E —We really cannot suygest a remedy. 

Emity —Until Emily learns to speak French 
we are afraid she would experience some diffi- 
culty in obtaining a situation as Enghsh tencher 
ina French school If, howeve:, Emily writes 
the language fluently, a month in Paris with a 
good teacher would suffice to overcome this diffi- 
culty 

Constance E M W F B, andoursubecribers 
generrlly, will be pleased with the following pat- 
tern of crochet fringe It requres no descrip- 
tion, and may be woiked fiom the engraving 
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W C M—Any bie music-nublisher fix: 
London will procure for vou the song, on order 
Ax HumMBLE pranen | $e thanked for 
ret to the ans‘ver to Wi 
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Daecuineyv. ~* Chiidbeot! Thoughts’ 

penne good); E. 1.’ poems, i Lowe <. 
. & *s verses), “ Transposition,’ . ae 
ACCEPTED." Enjoyment.” 
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COOKERY, &c.—SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 





Cookery, Pickling, and PBreserbing. 


Rrcs Puppine wits Froit.—Swell the rice 
with a very littl milk over the fire; then mix 
fruit of any kind with it Corina, Rococo tries, 
ecalded, apples pared and quart » raisins, or 
Black currants) with one egg 1m the rice, to bind 
it; boil it well, and serve wit opbek 

bavsacn-meat.—Chop fat and lean of pork to- 

+ season it with sage, pepper, and salt, and 
may add two or three berries of allspice: the 
mieat may be kept in avery small pan, closely 


; and so rolied and dusted with a very : 


wovered ; roiled 
Mttle flour before it is fried, 
Oxrorp Sausaezs.—Cho 
of pork and the same of v 
einews; 
@uet; mince and mix them; stes 
penny-loaf in water, and mix it with the meat, 
with also a little dried sage, pepper and salt. 
Tostrew Docks.—Half-roast a duck; put 1t into 
a etew-pan with a pint of beef-gravy, a tew leaves 
of sage and mint cut small, pepper and salt, and 
@ small bit of onion, sh as fine as possible. 
r a quarter of an hour, and skim clean: 
then add near a quart of green peas. Cover close, 
and simmer near half an hour longer. Putina 
iece of butter and a httle flour, 
boil: then serve in one dish. 
SomEaseETsHize Fiamiry.—To a quart of ready 
boiled wheat, put by degrees two quarts of new 
milk, breaking the jelly, and then four ounces of 
enrrants picked clean und washed; stir them and 
boil till they are done. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs, and a little nutmeg, with two or three 
spoons of cia add this to the wheat; stir 


& pound and a half 
, cleared of skin and 


nn 


m together while over the fire; then sweeten, 
and serve cold in a deep dish. Some persons hke 


it best warm. . 

Zemox CaramM--Take a pint of thick cream, 
and put to it the yolks of two eggs well beaten, 
four ounces of fine sugar, and the thin rind of a 
Jemon; boil 1t up; then stir it till almost cold ; 
put the juice of a jJemon in a dish or bowl, and 
it, stirring it till quite 







ie : Put them ina'box, 


1 ae them we 
drop them a@ jar or e- 
Pound quarters 
or white 7 gtrew over ; 
and tie a over. 
BLACK, RED, OB WAITR.—Let the 
elean from 


im, pick it : 
ai tage wal, Sd ol 
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d three quarters of a pound of beef- | 
the crumb of a | 


and give it one | 
| painful death. 


| which may prevail without inducing aetual 


Sick Boom and Rurserp. 


HypDrorHosta. — Half a dozen specifics for its 
cure have been given to the public from time to 
time, yet we do not remerm that one single 
case of confirmed rabies has ever been c 
within the last dozen years, Still, we are con- 
fident that, in the Providence of God, there is for 
every bane an antidote, and it becomes men to 
“ prove all things” until the remedy for hydro- 
phobia shall have been discovered and universal! 
made known. A co t of the “ Nation 
Era” writes from Milbury, tts, as 
follows: “Iam now in my eighteenth year, and 
have obtained what information I could, both 
from observation and criticalstudy. I¢has lately 
been discovered that a strong decoction made of 
the bark of the roots of the white ash, when 
drank as medicine, will cure the bite of a mad 
dog. This, undoubtedly,is owing to the fact that 
rattlesnakes can be made more easily to crawl 
over live fire-coals than white ash-leaves; and 
they are never found in the forest where the 
white ash grows. Would it not be advisable for 
druygists in our large towns and cities to keep 
const intly on hand a medicine prepared from the 
roots ot the white ash? It t be the means 
of saving some valuable lives from a sudden and 


NalLs GROWING INTO THE FLESH. — A late 
write: in the “ Ohio Cultivator,” gives the follow- 
ing remedy: “Cut a notch in the middle of the 
nail every time the nailis pared. Thed 
to close the notch draws the nail up from 
sides. Itcured mine ad ered w 
with 1ts festering.” 


Corns.—Corns may be prevented by easy shoes? 
frequently bathing the feet in lukewarm water, 
ith a little salt or potashes dissolved in it. The 
corn itself will be completely destroyed by rub- 
bing it daily with a little caustic solution of potash 
till the soft skin is formed. 
-TOOTHACHE.—Pain is often produced in a tooth 
without the exposure of the nerve having taken. 
place, and it is then caused by inflammation, 


The best and most expedient method to allay the 
inflam mation is to apply leeches to the gume, and 
to foment the mouth with warm (not too hof 
water. When cold is taken in the teeth, 

pain will often be experienced in theta. It is 
coniitent and aggravating suffering of the earache 
comitent and aggrav wu 

to be neodtined | y the exposure of the nerves of 
the teeth. Instances occur in which, on the re- 
moval of a decayed tooth all sof ca 
ache have entirely vanished. The toothache is 
most frequently occasioned by the exposure of 
the nerve; under these 8, thedeoayed. 
portion of bone should be removed, or as near 
980 a8 possible, the cavity dried, and, some 

best calculated to subdue inflam 


mation aad . 
tation, lied. ici gentry me glo go 
cation perhaps, ig the pure spirits of ye 
the sante cammphorated ; or a mixture 
of ‘the generat health wilt not frequently prow 
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aud irritation of the teeth 
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Things forth Rnohing. 


Tue Necropolis of Thebes (Egypt) according to 
the calculations of Stephens, still contains mil- 
lions of mummies, which, on the lowest scale, 
would represent about 2,600,000/. for the cost of 
embalming alone. 


Horse power in steam engines is calculated as 
the power which would raise 33,000lbs. a foot 
high in a minute, or 90lbs. at the rate of four 
miles an hour. Some experimentalists estimate 
it at one third less, but the above is adopted by 
most theoretical wnjters. 


Crocaet CHain.—Make a round of the silk you 
intend making the chain ; work in four stitches of 
double crochet. The second round is to work 
across it, or take the opposite stitch, and so on; 
keep working in the opposite stitch. It will pro- 
duce a very handsome chain. 

To SorrEN anD Remove Putty. — Spread a 
little nitre or muriatic acid over the putty, and in 
ashort time it will become soft, when it may be 
easily removed. 


GerMiInaTION OF Otp SEEDs. — Humboldt 
states that an aqueous solution of chlorine pos- 
sesaes the property of stimulating or favouring 
germination. Its action is so decided as to be 
apparent on old seeds, which will not germinate 
under ordinary circumstances. 


Raseits have a dislike to treading on newly- 
turned up soil. To protect young cabbages and 
or pane from them keep the ground about 
them ioose with a Dutch hve. 


A coop Tootu-rowpsR. — Mix well together 
half an ounce of pr Albee charcoal with 1) 
ounce of prepared chalk. 


Rats.—The serious objection to poisoning rats 
and mice is, that they die under the flooring, and 
behind the wainscoting, and so become a ter- 
rible nuisance. The trap, baited with nux 
vomica and oatmeal, is the best remedy. ean 
unusual noise will frighten aeny iets A pee 
or discharged occasionally near their holes, 
will in time drive them away. 

Gurers Beer.—The following is an economical 

receipt. Pour two gallons of boiling 
water on a quarter ofa pound of cream of tartar 
one ounce of sliced ginger, and two pounds o 
lump sugar. Let it stand six hours, then add two 
spoonsful of yeast, and let it stand for six hours 
more. At the end of that time strain through a 
fine sieve, put it into stone bottles, tie down the 
corks, it will be fit for use in twenty-four 

To Promots THE GaowTH or Harm. — Mix 
equal parts of olive oil and spirits of rosemary, 
and add a few drops of oil of nutmeg. If the 
hair be rubbed every night with a little of this 

ent, and the proportion be very gradually 
augmented, it will answer every purpose of in- 
the growthof hair, much more effectually 

than can be attained by any of the boasting em- 


Pp 1 preparations a are imposed on the 
oraielous purchaser, 
© Extract a THORN, IF 


THE FLESH HAS 
CLAMRD OVER IT.— Apply shoemakers’ wax, and 
& poultice on for twelve 


over reroain 
or till the wax draws out the end of the 


ex? Paxvewr tmx. Suoxine.or 4 Laur.—Soak 


in. » and it well. 
yen tee it; Amy medig onl og bl 
ao fe en bth Se 
Brepaxtagst ~ ; : 


Git and Wisdom. 


“Good Friday."—Robinson Crusoe’s faithful 
ee” when he became a convert to Chris- 

nity. 

Capital Punishment.—Being kissed to death by 
& pretty girl. 

They who wish to build up the structure of 
happiness must lay virtue as the foundation stone, 
_A tair correspondent asks, What is the dif- 
ference between seventeen and seventy? The 
former is careless and happy, and the other 
hairless and cap-py. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day, says Jeremy 
Taylor, if God sends them; and the evils bear 
Datoutty and sweetly. For this day onlyis ours: 
we are dead to yesterday, and are not born to 
to-morrow. 

Charles Fox told an insolent knave he would 
kick him to —. ‘‘ Ifyou do,” was the reply, * IN 
tell your father how you are squandering his 
money. 

Children say what they do; old people what 
they have done ; and fools what they wish to do. 

here are two reasons why we don’t trust a 
man: one because we don’t 


ow him, and the 

other because we do. 
tis impossible to make people understand their 
ignorance ; for it requires knowledge to perceive 
it; and therefore be that can perceive it, hath it 


not. 

A strictly orthodox old gentleman, in Massa- 
chusetts, returned home one Sunday atternoon, 
from church, and began to extol to his son the 
merits of the sermon. ‘J have heard, Frank,” 
said he, *‘one of the most delightful sermons ever 
delivered before a Christian society. It carried 
me to the gates of heaven.” “ Well, I think,” re- 
plied Frank, ‘‘ you had better have dodged in, for 
you will never get another such a chance.” 

Romances generally end with amarriage. And 
many young girls, when they leave school, would 
wish to go the romance of life, as they do 
most romances, by beginning at the end. 

A young farmer having purchased a watch, 
placed it in his tob, and, strutting across the floor, 
says to his wife: ‘““Where shall I drive a nail to 
hang my watch upon, that it will not be disturbed 
and broke?” “1 do not know of a safer place,” 
replied his wife, “‘than in our old meal- 
ac oo no one will think of going there to dis- 

ur 

Absence diminishes little passions and aug- 
ments the larger: as wind extinguishes the fame 
of a candle, and makes a tire burn brighter. 

A wag recently appended to the list of market 
regulations in Cincinnati, “No near the 
sausage stalls.” 

When neighbour Jones went in to dinner the 
other day, he found one of his apprentices in the 
kitchen, quietly rolling up his sleeves. “ What 
are you go ig een Jones. Pie quietly 
respon > am going e a 
ints that to see if I can find the pen that 
soup Was made from. 
ursuit in which we cannot ask God’s pro 


tection titiat be criminal; the for 

we dare not thank Him be innocent. 

Ba ee eee EER ony eating 

once 

as much merit to be Ean Sayer na. 

senor wrang : 
af ope a. that soften near a 

dye lee vito king tors, Ti 

a lady’s hand without squessing it. ; 


CUPID'S LETTER-BAG. 





Cupid’s Better-Bag. 


Cc. §.—* Draz Sin,—I am impelled to write to 
, though I daresay you will think it indelicate. 
But I cannot help it. I have no one to speak to 
or consult with but those who are ready to blame 
me; and you will never see me or KnOW me, 
though Iam sure of your sym and advice. 
Some time ago-—-when I was a foo girl, per- 
hbaps—I fel] in love with a young man. At that 
time neither of us had seen our twentieth year. 
It was our first love; and I do not know why I 
should be ashamed to say we were extremely 
happy in each other’s affection. I do say that the 
dearest devotion of my life was bound up in my 
first love. But he was in a lower station than 
myself, though my superior in all else; and 
he was very proud and sensitive as to the difference 
between us in this respect. It was worthy pride ; 
while I, I am ashamed to aay, Mr. Editor, was 
rather passionate and vain, and cared little what 
I said when I fan reason to be annoyed. 
The short of it is, that on one occasion J allowed 
myself to insult him deeply in the way I knew he 
would most fee); and though at the moment he 
did not reproach me, I felt I had done what 
he would never forgive. Still, with wicked per- 
verseness, I made no apology, but still i upmy 
appearance of anger; ougr » to confess the truth, 
IT could have cried at my folly and cruelty. Well, 
we pa 80, Two days after, we met by acci- 
dent; but the devil was in me still, and I really 
him. This settled it. He never saw me 
in. Month after month sed away, and 
ere was no news of him. did not always 
know where to throw myself in his way, even if 
any vanity would have allowed such a sacrifice to 
any love; and so it continued till a year, and then 
another, passed. All this while he wagrarely out 
of my thoughts; and I believed then, and I be- 
lieve now, that it was the same with him. At last, 
the continual gnawing thought became wearying ; 
I longed to get rd of it; and after I had re ected 
two or three offers, circumstances and this 
fact induced me to accept a gentleman about 
twelve years olderthan myself. I told him that I 
had no love to give him, though I really esteemed 
; and we were married. The result I never 
foresaw. I hoped to have brought my rebellious 
heart to duty when it would not yield to fortune ; 
and so I believe I did; and if the man I married 
had possessed any warmth of nature,if he had 

me, I sincerely think I should not be writin 

now. ut he was at once cold an 


letter 

as ¥ soon found. He cared nothing for 
say , seldom even used those words of en- 
holds which are comomen stool: it some etre 

: ™m ea servant; and yet, 
ooked a taunted and ridiculed me on my 
“old fiame.”: By these means he kept alive those 
feelings I did my best to stifle, and made me draw 


will fink fnat perhaps Tshould bave been quite as 
with my first lover, if I 

Well, I had been eda 
sty rac one mornin went 


to be ont’ watking, and hap- 


eiteer of ae live Woes, € sly to 
BO & ? ie eT! we first ch er. He 
; 2 hough 





there was no occasion. I don’t know. But, bya 
fatal weakness, I was led to ramble, sc: 
knowing how or why, to the same neigh- 
bourhood on the corresponding aay of the next 
week. We met again: and returning down the 
road, laughing at some old reminiscence, my hus- 
band stood before us. Imagine my shame and 
confusion. He went on without speaking. I 
did not go home directly; but when got there 
I found no one there; nor has he, my husband, 
ever re ed. Circumstances favoured his going 
away to e distance; he has written to tell me 
I shall never see him again; and from time to 
time sends me money. I wrote and explained 
the truth; I promised—and I would have kept to 
it—never by any chance to alfow mee to speak 
to his other offender again: but allin vain. He 
sendsme money orders, and that is all. And sol 
am situated. All this beppenec six mouths ago. 
For most of that time I endeavoured to make 
peace, and was willing to submit to anything in 
atonement for what I'am bold to say was less in- 
discretion than accident. But it was to ne pur- 
pose. I ony met with haughty and insulting 
silence, and having been so long repelled where 
affection was never sought or pretended, I do not 
now desire much else. I do not write, therefore, 
dear Mr. Editor, to ask you how I may try to 
avert the shame of 86 tion by the ecm ort 
of re-union; nor do I need any security for my 
own honour beyond my own wil). But about the 
TONEY; sir, I am not al ther dependant upon 
my allowance; and I am divided between morti- 
fication at receiving subsidfes from one who deems 
me shameless, and the desire I feel not to do any- 
thifg which may beconstruedinto rebellion. But 
perhaps the mortification I thus endure is a fit 
penalty for the indiscretion which my rebellious 
mind will not admit. Print this letter, if you 
pieave ; it may be of service to some, and it is not 
ely to fall into the hands of the one or two who 
alone know the story. And even if it dog, you 
will only then be the instrument of another salu- 
tary humiliation tome. And now, deae sir, pray 
advise me whether I should continue to take the 
money or not.”—We are glad, in the present case, 
that we are absolved from making an answer. 
Our correspondent is evidently one who needs 
little advice, and whose impetuous feelings would 
lead her to reject it if it was not in accordance 
with her own notions. But we believe that she 
does not really write for that purpose. It is not 
to ask whether she shall continue to accept the 
money forwarded though no doubt it is a 
uestion with her), but to disburden her mind 
that she has made this communication. W 
ourselves of the permission to print her letter, for 
the reason she suggests ; and leave it, trusting that 
our correspondent may find peace, and assurin 
te that she will never find it out of the path oe 


ED. A-has lately been thrown in the way of @ 


young gentleman, who acts rather 
wards her. This conduct E. D. A, explains 
the fact that he wishes to gain her love; bat 


has m no dec sg she ilar oe 
spondent au to her ha g treated him 
Sather cool We think 3 D. A. 5s right, Seve, 


erring that a yo gentleman 
ts one, Second, that ht 


D. A. should encourage him (the 
depends upon whether h 
uregeee’, cat "E. D. A. deaises ble 
shednes OE aa ma 
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THE SECOND NAPOLEON. 





THE SECOND NAPOLEON. 


Wen the clever nephew of his uncle assamed 
the diguity he has since so worthily sustained, 
and himself the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third, not infrequent were the inquiries as 
to who Napoleon the Second may have been. 
French history, so far as tho masses have 

ored it, has been confined to vicious anec- 

ea of the Grande Monarque and his court, 
_ eogct the great ber nlution ane the Ma 
poleon. ond this 18 arly 
known ; and Boron that the a po 
memoranda concerning Napoleon’s own son 
will be as new to many es they must be znterest- 


! was born in Paris 
‘11, and was at anes 













taken by his mother to Vienna, at the wish ot 

Francis of Austra, who for the first time then 

saw the child. In 1815, after hus father’s second 

abdication (which the allied sovereigns would 

not accept in favour of his son), young “~~ 
e 


leon was placed under th grebrengg ae 
, the Emperor of Austria, by whose 
irections he was educated as a Gernian prince. 


Eis title of “King of Rome” wae changed to 
that of “ Dake of Reichstadt.” 





Bs) 





PARIZS AND PAIRY TALES. 


athoegh it wae sooompanied with We amples grees of the disease. Much against his owt 


indelgeoces im all wos felt as an 
ithsouns: restraint, to which a recollection of 
enaline ‘years Soe ye ; and ideas of 
hie father’s and perpetually 
Wanted his imagination. To the study of the 


German language he at first evinced a decided 
wepugnance, which, however, he afterwards 
Gvrercame ; 


Kis. dimolation 


wishes, he was taken from his favourite mili 
rsuits ; but his impetuous disposition hasten 
The “iret return of vigour 
excited the Prince to renewed exertion; he 
commenced hanting in all weathers, which, 
together with exposure in visiting a neighbour- 
ing military station, soon occasioned a recur- 


but he had little inclination for | rence of the most dangerous symptoms, an 


literature. He had a radical dislike for fiction. | after a short period of painfal suffering, he di 


Doring his education at Schoentrann, his 
tutors were much perplexcd by his extreme 
curiosity with regard to his father, and the 
circumstances and causes of his fall. It was 
evident that the restless spint of Napoleon 

the mind of his son. His instructors 
were directed by the Austrian court to acquaint 
him with the whole truth, as a means of allay- 
ing the alarming and feverish anxiety of his 
mind. This pla had the desired effect , but he 
was thonghtful and reserved upon the subject 
of his life and fortunes. 

When the news of his father’s death was 
communicated to him by M. Foresti, he was 
deeply affected. He was taught the learned 
languages; but to these studies he paid little 
attention, Ceesar’s Commentaries being the only 
Latin book he seriously read. He devoted 
himself with ardour to military stadies. He 
also left some proofs of literary industry. 
Among the papers of the Prince, m [tahan, 18 
a sketch of the life of Prince Schwartzenberg. 
From his fifteenth year he was permitted to read 
any book on the history of Napoleon and the 
French Revolution. At length he was initiated 
into the policy of the Austrian Cabinet. Ac- 
cordingly, Prince Metternich, under the form 
of lectures on history, gave him the whole 
ry of imperial government. These lectures 
produced the effect desired; and he was tho- 
roughly imbued with the doctrines of absolutism. 

he Revolution of 1830 produced a startling 
effect on the young Prince. was not in- 
of the pertinacity with which his uncle 
his claims to the crown of France ; 
the Prince have been aware of 
ich would have been uced at 
had he made his 
ae the ople were hesi- 
i tte’s nomination 
op ened in society on the 25th of 

on 

181, et a grand perty held at the 
British Assbassador, Lord Cowley, 


when aequsinted with Marmont, ons 
of hit marshals, fn June, 1831, he 
aus 
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pare 
feere rfl 


Lieutenent-Dolonel,.and acumed 
of Hengarian 


‘wee 

ease eieiees = battedion 

seu ‘ =e 
Sischeapreat Witmew daiinn antened ‘the “p?o- 


at the palace of Schvenbrunn, on the 22nd of 
July, 1881, in the twenty-first year of his age. 

Wnder the guidance of Metternich, the grand- 
son of Francis became an Austrian subject 
instead of a French prince, and forbade his ever 
cherishing suy aspirations to a throne. 

The intelligence of his death was received 
with profound sensation in France, but at that 
time the people had quietly acquiesced in the 
elevation of the house of Orleans; and the 
event which caused so much sorrow in tite 
hearts of the survivors of the cag rte fanily 
soon ceased to excite attention or feeling elee- 
whére. In the other nations of Ku there 
was but little regret that an individual, however 
blameless in private life, who from circumstances 
might have disturbed the general peace, had. 
beep providentially removed by death before the 
opportunity had offered for awakening the am- 
bition which distinguished his father. 





FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
FOR CHILDREN, AAARGE AND SMALL. 
THE COFFRE POT AND MILK PITCHER. 


THERE was once a cook, tat and old, who had 
scoured her kitchen and arranged it in the very 
neatest way, and then she stood and looked 
around, and was delighted with the sight of the 
white porcelain, the shining copper kettles, and 
the bright crystal glassware, that she had 

laced all in good order round on the walls. 
inally she took a sieve full of the finest white 
sand and sifted st over the stone floor, aad then 
she thought no lady’s boudoir was as handsome 
as her kitchen. She was tired with all the 


FABLES AND FATEY TALES, 


pieces of the potatoes. At last she leaned 
ageinah the wall, her hands fell upon her lap, 
the half-pared potatoes rolled about the kitchen, 
wad ake last herself caer f Then she sud- 
denly heard 2 noise, as if of a fine httle voiee, 
wad ag she partly opened her eyes she 
saw and heard the great white porcelain coffee- 
pot, high upon aghelf opposite, whispering 
with its neighbour the milk-pitcher. 
“« This is a hard life,” said the coffee-pot to the 
milk-pitcher; “every day coffee, and nothing 
but coffoe ; always drinking and nothing at all to 
eat.” “That's true,” answered the milk-pitcher. 
“Milk, milk, always milk; the eternal thin 
bine milk ; it often seems go flat and insipid to 
me.” “ Weill,” said the coffee-pot, “what if 
we got something for ourselves? I will take a 
picee of that roast venison down there.” “And 
I will take a sausage,” said the mlk-pitcher. 
The old iron pot standing over the fire heard 
this conversation, aud slowly raised the tin 
coyer that was over him, and blew out the 
steam, bubbled, and shuok, and groaned, and 
said to both of them, while his tin cap Tell 
back now and thena— 
“Don’t do that—It's against the order of 
the kitchen—No good will come of it—I have 
nothing but water, hci out, year in—Have to 
pet up with it—l have grown old so—Let 
things be as they are.” “ What!” said the 
coffee-pot vehemently, “the order of the 
kiteben is just what I don’t like. You can 
talk; with meat aud meat broth anybody can 
make out, but nothing but coffee is another 
thing.” The milk-pitcher was of s more retir- 
ing nature, and probably thought that the old 
bler was in the right after all. Accord- 
ingly she said to the coffee-pot—“ Don’t let us 
do it.” But the latter climbed nimbly on her 
three handsome little feet down from the shelf, 
and van to the roest venison, and cut off a piece 
with her long nese, and then she carefully lifted 
the cap that oovered her head, put the piece of 
basepair ge the coveron again, and climbed 


4 


back 40 the shelf. “Now,” said she, “when 
tha cook in coffes 1 shall have coffee, sud 
meat, and mest broth all at once.” When the 








18 


Meanwhile the whole kitchen was looking 
on in exeatement. The plates rolled up to each 
other om the shelf, and asked 
what would be done now that the coffee-pat 
7 a ese meat oo cee 

ear, brigh rang together and de- 
clared plainly that is was wrung to do so, and 
the silver voices of the spoons were also heard, 
saying that no good could come of it, and that 
it would turn out that the old iron pot wae 
night. But the tin pans, dishes, and scoops, 
that every day got something new to hick up 
and taste, cried and made a great hubbub, and 
said that they could not blame the coffee-pot 
and milk-pitcher, becanse they conld not be 
contented with coffee and milk. At this the 
tenkettle, that was scoured till it shone like 
gold, puffed out his glowing cheeks and said, 
Psh—sh—sh ! 

At the same moment the kitehen door was 
opened, and the scullion bey came in, and 
slammed the door behind him so that the win- 
dows shook and rattled. At this the fat cook 
jumped up affrighted,rubbed her eyes, and looked 
attentively around. She didnot know whether 
she had been dreammg, or whether the cvffec- 
pot and the milk-pitcher and the iron pot had 
actually done and said all that we have written. 
But the pot and the pitcher and all the things 
stood quictly in their places, only some of the 
tin utensils were shaking on their nails with 
the slamming of the door, and the teakettle 
that was scoured till it shone like gold was 
letting the boihng-water run out of its long 
crooked neck, hissing all over the kitchen. 

‘What strange things happen to a body,” 
said the cook to the scullion, and told him what 
she had just seen and heard. ‘ That’s all not 
sense,” said the boy, “you have been dream. 
ing: it comes from your drinking too much 
coffee; coffee makes the blood thick and makea 

eople sleep, and then they have such garer 
reams.” 

The cook too was perfectly convinced that 
she had been dreaming, for, when she looked 
at the potato parings that she had cut 
she knew perfeetly well that she had done % 
when ahe was half asleep. So she went busily 
to work and pared the rest, and cooked the 
and saw to ev , and did whatever was 


to be done in tehen and in the 
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Aon, 5 she was afraid the lady of the 
hugee would scold her. While she was doing 
“a eae ier whispered to the coffee- 
af, * me, let's confess, or else the cat will get 
ing.” ‘No, no,” answered the coffee- 
“that’s no more than the cat deserves. If 

she hasn’t taken anything now, she has done it 
often enough before, when some other cat has 
been uilahed so to-day she can afford to take 
a flogging.” Meanwhile the cat came out 
mewing from behind the range, where she had 
been hidden, asleep. The smell of the roast 
meat had probably waked her up, and the cook, 
who did not know how she should cover the 
we with the thin slices of venison and sausage, 
ell into a passion at the sight of the cat, seized 
her by the skin, and held her nose close to the 
roast meat, and beat her vigorously, and said, 
“You greedy creature, it was you, and I'll teach 


hed 


aw 


to let roast meat alone ; you may catch mice, | maade a face at it, and said, “ 
At last | does the coffee taste P” 


ut you shan’t carry off sausages.” 
the cat got loose, ae a over the kitchen 
table, threw down a handsome cup, and in her 


And then she meat and 
rey tt di fr Gai cally PY little | 
and ‘cet cover over a plate with 


FABLES AND PAIRZ TALES. 


eee f rerepery soph f ipa 

abou n 

directions, and re: t her dream and 

the queer behaviour ef t t and mille 

ae Indeed, the next day, when after 
inner the coffee was sent for immediately, she. 

was so much in haste that she poured the coflem 


and cream into the coffee-pot and milk-piteber 
without looking into them beforehand. Ae 


cordingly, the venison and sausage remained 
eile the coffee and milk took a saste from 
em. 


6 

The mistress of the house poured ont the 
coffee, and the guests took some, but soan set 
their cups down without drinking, “ Why. 
don’t you drink some P” said the hostess to the 
guests. Everyone had some excuse. For one 
the coffee was too hot, another found it tee 
strong, and a third was forbidden te drink 
coffee by his physician, At last the hostess 
gave a cap to her little daughter, who at once 
, mamma, how: 

noticed this, 
and tasted the coffee and the cream, and was 
not a little alarmed at the beverage she had 


terror leaped through a window pane ont into | put before her guests. She took both the ver 
the garden, and the whole window rung and | sels, and ran in anger down into the kitchen, 


ed at her exit. 


and the cook received a good scolding for 


At this the mistress of the house came in, ' making such coffee, or rather for letting the 


snd asked what made the noise, and what was | vessels 


in such a slovenly condition that: 


poing on. And as she saw the broken cup ‘they made the coffee taste badly. The ook. 
ying on the floor she was very angry with the protested that only the day before she, had; 


cook. But the 


cook excused herself and said | washed them out with boiling-water, and that 


it was the cat, and that she had also eaten up | they certainly were perfectly clean. At this 
the meat and sausage. “‘ Yes, yes,” replied the the lady was greatly provoked, and threatewad. 


lady, very angry, “it is always the cat—the cat 
does Pat baa F but I don’t believe you, and 
you pey for the cup and the window- 
glass.” This was alarming to the cook, for 
the cup was very finely painted, and must have 
cost a deal of money. She stooped down in 11 
hamour to pick up the fragments, and got the 
m to swee bt a of porcelain to- 

er. Then t. ilk-pitcher said softly to 

mt easigages ei tare, = wage or else 
$ r doo ave ay the da a 
ad Wall. what if she docs ?” snared the eaee: 
pot. “She has eat enough taken things and 
said it was the cat, and the cat has been punished 


Seen ght rie imo it her suffer once for 


Laat 
When the cook had swept up the pieges 


A rbets Py 
Foal on agai her eye accidentall 
pa mei asd the saffos-oot. 


thotght she 


ties it wes really. a0, 








Wakes. 

; snes a 7" sibel 7, bap a & ig 

Of : Ps BING. Othe es of ai 
toate i was on the poiai ng 
: igyeipasine the Cwro vessel when the 


to send off the cook if slie made any 


excuses, 
| Now, while the lady went into the dini 
; room and brought out new coffee to be bei 


and the cook stood stupified and could not 
understand the reason why the coffee was bad: 
the milk-pitcher whispered to the ¢o i 
“Now, mustn’t we tell P” i i 


“but yet there have been times enongh when, 


‘she didn’t. The scolding she has got to-day. 


is no more than she deserves for former iiss; 





behaviour.” The cook had heard, ung 08; 
this conversation; but when she smelt i 
coffee aud cream, her dream of the day -befessi 
came to her mind, One smelt of verison, tier 
other of something pir poe Pye puwreds 

the milk and coffee, and the s 

roast meat, and then ake stood with 

in her bend, ae if 7 uli wath: 
aad. omgest, © Seerapedan! you wil-belbeye 

in a 2 db pertainky ee 

who young rascal. 


THE TRYST. - 


the trick: ‘1 toM him ‘yesterday niy dream, 
how the coffee-pot and milk- er took the 
poast reat and sausage, and then he went and 
put. the roast meat and sausage in them, 0 
as $0 urake fun of me. Yes, yes, madam, there | 
isdio mistake, it was he, the—” And the cook 
dpebled raed fist as if she would rush upon 
thd! voy if he were only there. Then the mia- 
tress called up the scullion and scolded him for 
the silly joke which he had played off. But 
he was rade, and eaid he did not do it, and that 
the Wook was always trying to get something 
against him. Atethis the noise grew high; 
the! lady scolded, the cook raved, and the boy | 
grew trader and ruder, so that the milk-pitcher | 
was Afraid and sorry, and said to the coffee-pot, 
“ome, now, we must tell, or else all will turn 
out badly.” But the coffee-pot replied, ‘What's 
trat to us? If the boy 1s not to blame to-day, 
hiv has played tricks enough on the cook before 
wad never been punished. Now let him suffer 
fervit; and as for madame, she may put up with 
Ina énsolence for once, for often enough she 1s 
t to the servants when she is angry.” 

o the contention and noise, nobody heard 
the low words of the two vessels; and the cook, 
iat at tt cule ra bear with ae ii crn 

any longer, fell into a rage, and gave him a 
stnart bac on the ear. At thas he was mad- 
dened, and snatched the coffee-pot out of her 
land and flung it at her head, so that the blood 
gushed out over her face, and the pot broke in 
peses and the coffee 1m 31¢ was spattered over 
the new drese of the mistress. 'The boy ran 
eatof the room, and the lady and the cook cried 
amd lamented after him ; the one on account of 
her bead, tie other on account of her dress. 

While the lady went to clean her dress, and 
thp' oo¢k to her chamber to wash off the blood, 
igvwas ug still in the kitchen as if nothing had 
heppened, and the old iron pot that stood by 
tie dire and bubbled slowly raised his tin cover, 
blew off clouds of steam, and said to the milk- 

her, “I told you before, no good comes of 
the rules.” “Well,” said the milk- 
r, “they all deserve what they liave got, 
if they didn’t deserve it to-day, why that 
no difference.” “You'll get your pay, 
the, aud if not todsy—that will make no dif- 
fevdnee,’ bubbled the old iron pot. And in 
fant tt was not long before the cook eame back, 
with her head bound up, sat down by the sink, 
‘to wasl, ap the things, She took 
dad scoured it with scap and 
minds “so thet’ it bert badly. And for a long 
ety afer'the'piteher got no milk, for as o:ten 
tee souk wah going to pour some in, she 
andi 
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The old iron pot always told this story, as 
he sat quietly babbling over the fire, to all the 
other vessels that came into the kitchen, as 4 
Beaty warning to them not to wish for any. 
thing that did not belong tothem. Most likely 
they all took it to heart; at least, nobody hes 
ever heard since that a coffee-pot has gone to 
get roast meat, or « milk-pitcher sausage. 





THE TRYST. 


Txxe moss ie withered, the moss is brown 
Under the dreary cedarn bowers ; 

And fleet winds running the valleys down, 
Cover with dead leaves the sleeping flowers. 


White as alily the moonlight lies 

Under the grey oak’s ample boughs ; 3 
In the time ot June ’twere a paradise 

For gentle lovers to make their vows, 


In the middle of night when the wolf is dumb, 
Like a sweet star rising out of the ses, 

They say that a damsel at times will come, 
And brighten the chilly light under the tree; 


And a blessed angel from out the sky 
Cometh her lonely watah to requite; 
But not for my soul’s sweet sake would I 
Pray under its shadow alone at night. 


A boy by the tarn on the mountain side 
Was cruelly murdered long ago, 

Where oft a shadow is seen to glide, 
And wander wearily to and fro. 


The night was sweet hke an April night, 
When misty softness the blue air fills, 

And the freckled adder’s tungue makes bright 
The sleepy hollows emong the hilla— 


‘When, startled up from the hush that broods 
Beauteously over the midnight time, 

The gust ran wailing along the woods 
Like one who eeeth en awiul orime. 


The tree is withered, the tree is lost, 
Where he gathered the ashen berries red, 

As meekly the dismal woods ho crossed— 
The tree is withered, the boy is dead, 


Down the bine river waves, slow and soft, 
A damsel ia rowing her boat with joy ; 


Put thy arms around her, good angel aloft, 
If she ba the love of the boys 
For sti she comes, an the duylight fades, 


Her tryst to keep near the cedarn bowerpé || 
Fear with her gently, temtterly maids, = * 
Whose b-peo aga open Hho summe Bos 


oy 
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” River de reapi became : pparen tn ie 
on very ; 
least as far north os the 7th L. __ | bird breathed and faster, Lora its eyes, 
Accor to ey will remain | ag began to Iook about with as much 
suspended in a space of that they have | seeming vivacity as ever. After it had com- 
scarcely room % move heir wings, and the | pletely recovered, I restored it to liberty ; and 
humming noise which they produce proceeda } it flew off to the with 


entirely from ious velocity 3 


top of a pear-tree, 
where it sat for sowie ing its dis- 


which they vibrate those tiny organs, by means | ordered plumage, aad then shot off like a 


of which they will remain in the air meteor.” 

motionless for hours together. Duriag the; We give on the next page a representation 
hreeding-season, they become jealous n- {of the male and female of one kind of these 
croachments, and exhibit great bo! ‘im | beaatiful birds, called the “ throatell.” 
defence of their supposed rights. When amy | The nest is usually attached to the r side 
one approaches their nest, they will dart | of some enioutal: branch; bat sometimes the 
around with a humming noise, frequently | branch ie inclined, as in the nt instance. 


possing within a few inches of the intruder’s | The nest is about an inch in diameter, and as 


ead. A small species called the Mexican | muck in pater 
star (7. cyanapogon) is described by Mr. Bal- | species of grey lichen, the 
while under | said to he glued together by the saliva of t 

k the eyes | bird. Within this outer coat is a padding af 


lock as exhibiting great mtrepidi 
the influence of anger. It will 


and is formed externally ofa 
rtions of which 


of the larger birds, striking at them with its | the cotton or down of plants, smoothly arranged, 
sharp, needle-like bill , and, when invaded by | and lined with a yet finer layer of silky fibres; 
one of its own kind during the breeding-season, | the eggs are two, and of a transparent fineness. 


their mutual wrath becomes immeasurable, | The 
their throats gwell, their crests, tails, ard wings | their 


expand, aad they fight in the air till oue or the 
other faljs exhausted to the ground. Indeed, 
old Fernando Ovredo gives a still more alarming 
account of their fiery temper. “ 


When they see | 


young ones take their food by inserting 
tile into those of the parent birds, 

This is a large species, and, without excep- 
tion, ome of the most splendid of the whole race. 
In every part the plumage is eom of the 

-formed feathers, which are always present 


# man climb ye tree where they have their | where a metallic lustre prevails; and in every 
nests, they flee at his face, and stryke him in | position 1ts brilant colours receive a Yanation 


the eyes, commyng, goying, and returnyng with 
such swiftness that ag man would ryghtly 
believe it that hath not seen it.” 
Various attempts have been made, with mere 
or less of success, to rear these beautifal little 
irds in t. One which was captured 
by Wilson, , young, refused to take 
: a ra it could ig eae be 
etected that life remained. A lady, however, 
undertook to be its nurse, revived it in her 
bosom, and, by feeding it with loaf-eugar dis- 
solved in water, which was also sprinkled over 
fresh flowegs for its every morning, con- 
trived to keep the bird alive for three manths. 
tis extremely seeseplible to culd, and, if 
sed to it, demtis speedily ensues. A beauti- 
e specimen was preserved by Wilson in 
1809, which he, put mto a wire cage, and 
god in a retired and shaded part of a room. 


After fluttering about for some time,” he 
weather being uncommonly eool, it 





of tant differmg from that last seen, and supe- 
rior in splendour to anything with which we 
could compare 1t. 

The length of this bird, not including the 
lone centre tail-feathers, is five inches and a 
half: these exceed the others by nearly three 
inches. The colours of the whole plumage of 
the body may be said to be of a rich brownish- 
orange, in some lights appeariag of the deepest 
lake, and in others of a bniliant ruby colour 
tinted with golden; on the lower surface the 
golden lustre is most prevalent above the deep 
shade and reby tint; the mereet is alternately 
of s topax-yellow or émereld green, and it is 
surrounded by a shade of fearly velvet-black, 


which wally assumes a le tint, and 
shades into the colour of the ; the wings 


are very long and powerful; the tail is above 
of 4 golden-green, shaded with red, below of a 
bright chestnut; in form it is bison sire 


aometi len sometimes 
et thal position; the tard 
to the divigina of the 





toes, Mor 
female is eomewhat lees than the yon 
; the ceistrn tail-feathers ate 
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Jarger; the iling colour of the plumage is | The young have not the long feathers in the 
bright al gpl with metallic lustre, bat | tail, the two centre plumes of which excsed 


is somewhat diminished b a grey tint | the others by about one-eighth of an inch; the 


a 















WS THE FUNERAL FIBE.. 
| ‘time, many went the the joys whi wea their retura to 
Dow A wen 

Gian ayy ypewandh aoe! las the oe igwams, bat not say ‘how much | 
4 their enemies, and the lands of the and how mach love was in his. ‘ 





pbetile tribes were red with blood. It was then 
that a party of the Chippewas met a band of 
anol lah open plain in the country of 
Great Lakes. Marwan, the leader of the 
ppéwas, was a brave ; his martial deeds were 
Whe song of every youth who looked to obtain 
war, in the war-path ; and the young squaws 
ed of them at the fires. And never did the 
att with more bravery or prudence than 
on this covasion. After he had, by the strength 
of his arm, turned the battle against his enemies, 
anil while el the great snout of 
vietory, an arrow quivered in his breast, and he 
fell upon the plain. No Indian warnor killed 
thus is over ouried. According to old custom, 
he was it in a sitting Hee grly upon the field 
of battle, his back supported by s tree, and his 
face turned towards the path in which his ene- 
mies had fled. His spear and club were placed 
in his hands, and his bow and quiver leaned 
against his shoulder. So they left him. 

But was he gone to the land of spirits? 
Though be not move, nor speak, he heard 
all that had been said by his friends. He heard 
ra Lehi tes _ aad igh a com- 

them ; eard them spea is great 
deeds; fan heard them depict the grief of his 
wife when she should be told he was dead. 
He felt the tough of their hands, but his limbs 
were bound in chains of strength, and he could 
not burst them. His thoughts flowed as free 


ws the rivers; but his limbs were like the 
fallen anguish, when he felt 
himself thus abandoned, was etd but he 
was to bear it. His wish to follow 
his friends who were aboat to return to their 






labours and toils were his; 
alone, and still they 





& 2. 


deer, and the corn, and bison- 
portion came to kim; he saw them 
4 3 P = Pee a by} : = 2 


adminis- 





But no one seemed to hear his words, of, if 
they heard his voice, they thought it the wintls 
of summer rustling among the cae leaves and 
the shaking of branches. At length the war- 

reached their village, and the women and 
children came out to waleome their return. 
“Kumandjeewug! k eewng !| kumaudjee- 


umaudj 
I” (they have met, fo and conquered) 
wie: Bat from every Sete vs old watrior 


hbo Nerney had oo . to throw Me 
6 bow and the spear, an eagte-pyed bo 
who was fast hastening to take them up, aid 


each his part in making joy. The wife came 
forward with embraces, the timid maiden with 
love weighing on het eyelids, to meet their 
braves. And if an old warrior fond not his 
son, he knew he hed fallen bravely, and grievéd. 
not; and if the wife found not her husband, she 
wept only a little while: for was he uot gone to 
the great Hunting Grounds? 

Still no one seemed eouscious of the presende 
of the wounded chief. He heard many ask for 
him; he heard them say that be fought, 
conquered, and fall pietoed gh his breast 
with an arrow, and that his b’ ty had been left 
nce in not tran” replied oid hief 

‘It ie not true, ; indignant chie 
with a loud voice, “4 am here; I live! I 
move! See mel—tonch me! I shall aghin 
raise my apear and bend my bew in the war- 

th ; all ageim sound my dram xt tlic 

cast.” But nobody knew of his presence ; they 
mistook the loudest tones of hia voice for the 
softest whigperings ofthe winds. He walked to 
his own lodge; he saw his wife her hair, 
and bewailing him. He en to undé- 
ceive her; but she also was inseaable to his 


his votee. She ext despa ring, with 


them eat the sweet ha 


SHOOTING STARS AND METEORIC SHOWERS, 


before him. He went another 
way, but the fire still bureed in kos path. “ De- 
gon!” he exclaamed at Hs dor “why dost thou 
keep my feet from the field of battle, where my 
body hesP Knowest thou not that I am a spirit 
also, and seek again to enter that body? Or dost 
thou say I shall return and do it not? Know 
that I am ea chef and a warnor, well-tred m 
many a hard battle—I will not be turned back ” 
So saying, he made a mseres effort, aud 
ugh the flame this exertion he 
awoke from his france, having lain eight days 
on the field. He found himself sittmg on the 
round, with bos back to a tree, and his bow 
eaning against ks shoulder, the same as they 
had been left. Looking up, he beheld a large 
caniex, @ War-eagle sitting apon the tree above 
Jus head, Then he knew tins bird to be the same 
he had dreamed of m tus youth, and wiuch he 
had taken as hos guarthan spirit, his Manitou 
While his body had darn bre athless, this friendly 
bird had watched it Qe got up and stood upon 
his feet, but he was weak, and it was a long 
tine before he fest that brs limbs were his The 
blood wpon his wound had stanched itself, he 
hound it ap. ng, as every Indran does, 
the knowledge uf medicinal roots, he sought 
chbgently in the woods for them, and obtained 
sufficient for hrs purpose Some of them he 
pounded between stones and placed upon the 
wound, others he ate. So in a short time he 
fownd himself so much recovered as to com- 
mence his journey. With his bow and arrows 
kuled birds in the day, which he roasted 

the fre 

Ott 


stepping into $ hut. the fire aleo went 
pe a ire 


at night. In this way he kept 
ger from bim unutl he came to a water that 
parated hrs wife and fnends from him 
gave that whoop which says a friend 1s 
returned. The aynal was iustantly known, aud 
& canoe came iyo hiw across, and soon 
the choef was amidst many shonts Then 
he, his people to his lodge, and told them 
all happened. en ever it was 
nm ve light warmth, 8 
as the i had dreamed. 
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ansition of substances from celestial space totes- 
regions , ssid tio daub the detient soark 

sa gh he a ihesegrsnee on agri edevents, 
sin r respecting stone of 
Enmsheim on the Rhine, at which philosophy 
once ng it as one 
of the romances of the may now 
be admitted to sober attention as a piece of 


Emperor Maxmultan, with the 
stone in the churea. It ma be rendered. 
“Tn the year of the Lord 1492, on Wednesday, 
which was Martmmas-eve, the 7th of Novembes, 


a singular miracle occurred , for, between eleven 
o’clock and noon, there was a loud clap of thun- 
der, and a pronnee confused noase, which was 
heard at a great distance, and 2 stove fell 

the ar, in the jurisdiction of Ensishem, w 
weighed two hundred and sixty pounds, and the 
confosed noise was, besides, much loader than 
here Then a child saw it strike ong field in 
the upper junsdiction, toward the Bhane sad 
Inn, near the district of Giscano, which wae 
sown with wheat, and it did at no harm, except 
that t made ahole there and then they con- 
veyed it from that spot, and many pieces were 
broken from it, which the landyogt forbade. 
They therefore caused 1t to be placed in the 
church, with the intention of suspending it xs 0 
miracle, and there came here many people to 
see this stone So there were remarkable 
versations about ths stone but the 
said that they knew not what xt was, for ae 


Li 


beyond the ordinary course of nature that s 
a large stone sho earth from 
height of the mr, but that it was 
miracle of God, for, before, 
anything was heard hke st, nor seem, BAT 


scribed When they f that % 
entered mto the earch to the depth of a 
stature, whi ta be 


every 





f 
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tetirulapretah sematiiatealiinhNeitlaihitaliamemninapinimempeincuenetne es sescts = moe smmneneteen wn 

tn Men -dhenteh, Wen corried off to Colmar durin 

the Freadh Bevétution, but has since been re: 

white to ite former site, and Ensisheim rejoices | some were found which had entered into the 

im Ue possession of the relic. earth, but very few. In witness thereof, we 
' Phe celebrated Gassendi was an eye-witness | have written and signed these presents. Duby, 
@ aeimilar event. In the year 1627, on the {| mayor. Darmite.” Though such a document 
BYth of November, the sky being quite clear, he | as this, coming from the unlearned of the dis- 
saw a burning stone fall in the neichbourhood | trict where the phenomenon occurred, was not 
of Nice, and examined the mass. While in the | calculated to win acceptance with the savans of 
air it appeared to be about four feet in diameter, | the French capital, yet it was corroborated by 


‘was surrounded by a luminous circle of colours i 


a host of intelligent witnesses at Bayonne, 
like a rainbow, and its fall was accompanied by ; Toulouse, and Bordeaux, and by transmitted 
a noise like the discharge of artillery. Upon 


specimens containing the substances neually 
nspecting the substance, he found it weighed | found in atmospheric stones, and in nearly the 
69 ibs., was extremely hard, of a dull, metallic | same proportions. A few years afterward, an 


colour, and of a specific gravity considerably | undoubted instance of the fall of an aérolite 
greater than that of common marble. Having | occurred in England, which largely excited 
only this solitary instance of such an occurrence, , public curiosity. This was in the neighbour- 
Gassendi concluded that the mass came from! hood of Wold Cottage, the house of Captain 
some of the mountains of Provence, which had Topham, in Yorkshire. Several persons heard 
been in a transient state of volcanic activity. | the report of an explosion in the air, followed 
A remarkable example took place in France in | by a hissing sound, and afterward felt a shock, 
the year 1790. Between nine and ten o'clock | as if a heavy body had fallen to the ground at 
at night, on the 24th of July, a luminous ball ; a httle distance from them. One of these, a 
‘was seen traversing the atmosphere with great | ploughman, saw a huge stone nat toward 
rapidity, and leaving behind it a train of light ; ! the earth, eight or nine yards from the place 
a 

wi 


VLC NILE ape RAT eee SENN GARD > pemeE ttorstemctaayanes/ 
the houses; and most of them fell gently, 
others fell uickly, with a hissing nce: and 

















oud explosion was then heard, accompanied | where he stood. It threw up the mould on 
ith sparks which flew off in all directions ; this | every side, and, after penetrating through the 
was followed by a shower of stones over a con-! soil, lodged some inches deep in solid chalk 
siderable extent of ground, at various distances ! rock. Upon being rained, the stone was found 
from each other, and ot different sizes. A pro- | to weigh fifty-six pounds. It fell in the after- 
ecs-verbal was drawn up, attesting the circum-! noon of a mild but hazy day, during which 
stanoe, signed by the magistrates of the muni- , there was no thunder or lightning; and the 
cipality, and by several hundreds of persons | noise of the explosion was heard through a 
inhabiting the district. This curious document ; considerable district. 
is literally as follows. “Inthe year one thou-{ While this train of circumstances was pre- 
sand seven hundred and ninety, and the thirtieth | paring the philosophic mind of Europe to admit 
day of the month of August, we, the Lieut.; as a truth what had hitherto been deemed a 
Jean Duby, mayor, and Louis Masillon, procu-; vulzar error, and acknowledge the appearance 
tator of the commune of the municipality of ; of masses of ignited matter in the atmosphere 
La Grange-de-Juillac, and Jean Darmite, resi- | occasionally descending to the earth, an account 
dent in the peak ot La Grange-de-Juillac, |! of a phenomenon of this kind was received from 
certify in truth and verity, that on Saturday, the | India, vouched by an authority calculated to 
4th of July last, between nine and ten o'clock, ; secure it general respect. It came from Mr. 
there a great fire, and after it we heard; Williams, F.R.S., a resident in Bengal, It 
fa the air a very loud and extraordinary noise ; | stated that on December 19th, 1798, at eight 
and about two minutes after there fell stones: o’clock in the evening, a large, luminous met¢or 
from heaven; but fortunately there fell only 2 | was seen at Benares and other parts of the 
very few, and they fell about ten paces from! country. Itwas attended with a loud, rumbling, 
owe another in some places, and in others nearer, i noise, like an ill-discharged platoon of muse 
finally, in some other places farther; and gtk and about the same time the inhabitants 
, most of them, of the weight of about half | of Krakhut, fourteen miles trom Benares, saw. 
— of a pound each, some others of about | the light, heard an explosiongand immediately’ 
‘§ pound, like that found in our parish of | after the goise ot he te had falling in th 







Ya Graege; andon the borders of the parish | neighbourkpod. The sky had previously bet, 
of Croom they were found of s pound weight ;/} screne, ang not the smallest vestige of a hie 
asd in oe prs ecemed not to be inflamed, | had ap for many days; Next mophing, 
bat very aad btack without, and within of! the mould in tthe ficlds was found to hags ¥ 
the solcur of'sted yand, thank God ! they occa-| turned up in thm ; and untsugh s 
sioned tio'harm tn'the people, nor to the trees,) of various sizes, bu the same /# 

pet caly to phic tiles which were -broken on | were picket out from ml 
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rom a depth of six inches. As the occurrence } proportions, though one may have reached the 
place in the night, after the people had / earth in India and another in England. 

retired to rest, the explosion and the actual fall Jron is found in all these bodies, and ina 
of the stones were not oBserved ; but the watch- | considerable quantity, with the rare metal nickel, 
man of an English gentleman near Krakhut | It is a singular fact, that though a chemical 
brought him a stone the next morning which ; examination of their ee has not dise 
had fallen through the top of his hut, and | covered any substance with which we were not 
buried itself in the earthen floor. reviously acquainted, yet no other bodies 

' This event in India was followed, in the year ' have been found, native to the earth, which 
1803, by a convincing demonstration in France, ; contain the same ingredients combined. The 
which compelled the eminent men of the capital volume of some of these passing bodies is very 
to believe, though much against their will. On , great. One which aviled within twenty-five 
‘Tuesday, April 26tp, about one in the afternoon, ; miles of the surface, and cast down a frazment, 
the weather being serene, there was observed in was supposed to weigh upward of half a million 
a part ot Normandy, including Caen, Falaise, | of tons. But for its great velocity, the whole 
Alengon, and a large number of villages, a flery | mass would have been precipitated to the earth. 
globe of great brilliancy moving in the atmo- In addition to aérolites, properly so called, or 
sphere with great a ome moments | bodies known to have come to us from outlying 
after there was heard in L’Aigle and in the | space, large metallic masses exist in various 
dnvirons, to the extent of more than thirty | parts of the world, lying in insulated situations, 
leagues in every direction, a violent explosion, far remote from the abodes of civilisation, whose 
which lasted five or six minutes. At first there , chemical composition is closely analogous to that 
were three or four reports, like those of a can- ! of the substances the descent of which has been 
non, followed by a kind of discharge which | witnessed. These circumstances leave no doubt 
resembled the firing of musketry; after which ! as to their common origin. Pallas discovered 
there was heard a rumbling like the beating of { «a Immense mass of malleable iron, mixed with 
adrum. The air was calm, and the sky serene, ; mckcl, at a considerable elevation on a mountain 
except a few clouds, such as are frequently ob- | of slate in Siberia, a site plainly irreconcilable 
served. The noise proceeded from a small cloud | with the supposition of art having been there 
which had a rectangular form, and sppeared } with its forges, even had it possessed the cha- 
motionless all the time that the phenomenon | racier of the commoniron, In one of the rooms 
lasted. The vapour of which it was composed , of the British Museum there is a specimen of a 
was projected in all directions at the successive | large mass which was found, and still remains, 
explosions. The cloud seemed about half a | onthe plain of Otumba, in the district of Buenos 
league to the north-east of the town of L’Aigle, | Ayres. The specrmen alone weighs 1400 lba,, 
and must have been at a great elevation in the | and the weight of the whole mass, which lies 
atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, halt buried in the ground, is computed to be 
@ league distant from each other, saw it at the | thirteen tons, In the province of Bahia, in 








same time above their heads, In the whole } Brazil, another block has been discovered wegh- 
canton over which it hovered, a hissing noise { ing upward of six tons, Considering the sitwa- 
like that of a stone discharged from a sling was | tion of these masses, with the details of their 
heard, anda multitude of mineral masses were | chemical analysis, the presumption is clearly 
seen to fall to the ground. ‘The largest that fell | warranted that they owe their origin to the 
weighed 17} pounds; and the gross number { same canses that have formed and projected the 
amounted to nearly three thousand. By the | aerolites to the surface. With hie to the 
ditection of the Academy ot Sciences, all the | Siberian iron, a general tradition prevails among 
circumstances of this event were minutely ex- | the Tartars that it formerly descended from the 
athined by a commission of inquiry, with the | heavens. A curious extract, translated from 
celebrated M. Biot at its head. ‘They were | the Emperor Tchangire’s memoirs of his own 


feund in harmony with the iain relation, | reign, is given in a paper communiexted te the 
roa reported to the French Minister of the In- , Royal Society, which speaks of the fall of a 
ior. Upon analysing the stones, they were | metallic mass in India, The Prince relates, 


found identical with those of Benares. that in the year 1620 (of our era) a violent 
“The following Sire the principal facts with explosion was heardat a village in the Punjaub, 
ference to the aérolites, upon which \ general at the same time a liminous bedy fell 
dence ie placed. Immediately after | through the air on the earth. The officer of the 

eir descent they are always intensely hot. | district immediately repaired to the spot where 
id afe covered with a fused black son it was said the body fell, and having found. tly 
f, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron ; and, | Pisae to be till Rot, ie eansed itt be dag 
is most remarkable, their chemical analysis | He found that the heat kept incressing tik Shes 

Hops the same substances in nearly the same | reached » lump of irom violently hot.. Thin way 
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afterward sent to Conrt, where the Emperor 
had it weighed in his presence, and ordered it 
to ‘ne forged into a subre, a knife, and a dazger. 
Tae workmen reported that it was not malleable, 
but shivered under the hammer; and it had to 
be mixed with one third part of common iron, 
when it was found to make excellent blades. 

A. multitude of theorics have been devised to 
account for the origin of these remarkable 
badies. Laplace suggested their projection 
from lunar volcanoes. It has been calculated 
that a projectile leaving the lunar surface, where 
there is no atmospheric resistance, with a velo- 
city of 7,771 fect im the first second, would be 
carried beyond the point where the forces of 
the earth and ihe moon are equal, would be 
detached. theretore, from the satellite, and come 
80 far within the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
as necessarily to fall to it. But the enormous 
number of ignited bodies that have been visible, 
the shooting stars of all ages, and the periodical 
mefvoric showers that have astonished the mo- 
derns, render this hypothesis untenable, for the 
moon, ere this, would have undergone such a 
waste as must have sensibly diminished her orb, 
and almost blotted her from the heavens. Sir 
Humphry Davy, in a paper which contains his 
researches on flame, strongly expresses an 
opinion that the meteontes are svlid bodies 


moving in space, become heated and even 
ignited from their own immense velocity. 





The writers of the Middle 
ecenrresee of the stars falling 
showers among the physical appear- 


Ages report the 
fr Epo 


om heaven in 


anceps of their time. The experience of modern 
establishes the substantial truth of such 
ions, howayer once rejected as the inven- 
tions of meu. éslighting in the marvellous. 
Conde, in his history of the dominion of the 
Arabs, states, referring to the month of October 
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in the year 902 of our era, that on the night of 
the death of King {brahim Ben Ahmed, an in- 
finite number of falling stars were seen to spread 
themselves like rain over the heavens from right 
to left, and this year was afterward cailed the 
year of stars. Theophanes, one of the Byzan- 
tine historians, records, that in November of the 
year 472 the sky appeared to be on fire over the 
city of Constantinople with the coruscations of 
flying meteors; and the chronicles of the West 
agree with those of the East in reporting such 
phenomena. 

The first grand phenomengn of a meteoric 
shower which attracted attention in modern 
times was witnessed by the Moravian Mission- 
aries at their settlements in Greenland. For 
several hours the hemisphere presented a mag- 
nificent and astonishing spectacle, that of fiery 
particles, thick as hail, crowding the concave 
of the sky, as thongh some magazine of com- 
bustion in celestial space was discharging its 
contents toward the earth. This was observed 
over a wide extent of territory. Humboldt, 
then travelling in South America, accompanied 
by M. Bonpland, thas speaks of it: ‘“ Toward 
the morning of the 18th November, 1799, we 
witnessed a most extraordinary scene of shoot- 
ing meteors. Thousands of bodies and falling 
stars succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction was very regular from north to 
south. From the beginning of the phenomenon 
there was not a space in the firmament equal 
in extent to three diameters of the moon which 
was not filled every instant with bodies of fall- 
ing stars. All the meteors left luminous traces 
or phosphorescent bands behind them, which 
lasted seven or eight seconds.” An agent of 
the United States, Mr. Ellicott, at that time at 
sea between Cape Florida and the West India 
Islands, was another spectator, and thus de- 
scribes the scene: “I was called up about 
three o'clock in the morning to see the shooting 
stars, as they are called. ‘The phenomenon was 
grand and awful. The whole heavens appeared 
as if illuminated with sky-rockets, which disap- 
seta only by the light of the sun after day- 

reak. The meteors, which at any one instant 
of time appeared as numerous as the stars, flew 
in all possible directions, except from the earth 
toward which they all inclined more or less; 
and some of them descended perpendicularly 
over the vessel we were in, so that I was in 
constant expectation of th@ir fallmg on ws.” 
About thirty years previous, at the city of 
Quito, asimilar event occurred. So great a 
uumber of falling stars were seen in a part of 
the sky above the volcano of Cayambare that 
the mountain itself was thought at first to be 
on fire, The sight lasted more than an hour. 
The people assembled in the plain of Exida, 
where a magnificent view presented itself of the 
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highest summits of the Cordilleras. A pro- 
cession was already on the point of setting out 
from the convent of Saint Francis, when it was 
perceived that the blaze on the horizon was 
caused by fiery meteors, which ran nlong the 
sky in all directions, at the altitude of twelve 
or thirteen degrees. In Cunada, in the years 
1814 and 1819, the stellar showers were noticed, 
and in the autumn of 1818 on the North Sea, 
when, in the language of one of the observers 
the surrounding atmosphere seemed envelo 
in one expansive ocean of fire, exhibiting the 
appesrance of an@ther Moscow in flames. In 
the former cases, a residuam of dust was de- 
posited upon the surface of the waters, on the 
roofs of buildings, and on other objects. The 
cope of particles of matter of a ruddy 
colour has frequently followed the descent of 
aérolites—the origin of the popular story of the 
sky having rained blood. The next exhibition 
upon a great scale of the falling stars occurred 
ow the 13th of November, 1831, and was seen 
off the ooasts of Spain and in the Ohio country. 
€ now come to by far the most splendid 
display on record; which, as it was the third 
in successive years, and on the same day of the 
month sa the two preceding, seemed to invest 
the meteoric showers with a periodical charac- 
ter; and hence originated the title of the No- 
vember meteors. The chief scene of the exhi- 
bition was included within the limits of the 
longitude of 61° in the Atlantic Ocean, and that 
of 100° in Central Mexieo, and from the North 
American lakes to the West Indies. Over this 
wide area an apart presented itself, far 
surpassing in grandeur the most imposing arti- 
ficial Giewacis: An incessant play of daz- 
zlingly brilliant luminosities was kept up in the 
heaveus for several hours. Some of these were 
of considerable magnitude and peculiar form. 
One of large size remained for some time almost 
stationary in the zenith, over the Falls of 
Niagara, emitting streams of light. The wild 
dash of the waters, as contrasted with the fiery 
uproar above them, formed a scene of unequalled 
sublimity. In muny districts the muss of the 
population were terror-struck, and the more 
‘enlightened were awed at contemplating so 
vivid & picture of the Apocalyptic image—that of 
the stars of heaven failing to the earth, even 
as a fig-tree custing her untimely figs, when she 
is shaken of amighty wind. A planter of South 
Carolina thus dgscribes the effect of the scene 
upon the ignorant blacks: “1 was suddenly 
awakened the most distressing cries that 
ever fell on my ears. Shrieks of horror and 
-eries for mercy I could hear from most of the 
‘ negroes of threo plantations, amounting in all 
"to about six or eight hundred. While earnestly 
“\Kistening fur the cause, I heard a 


faint vaice 
néar the door calling my name. I arose, and, 
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taking my sword, stood at the door. At this 
moment, I heard the same voice still beseechin 
me to rise, and saying, ‘O my God, the wor! 
is on fire!’ I then opened the door, and it is 
difficult to say which excited me most—the 
awfulness of the scene, or the distressed cries 
of the negroes. Upward of one hundred lay 
prostrate on the ground—some speechless, and 
some with the bitterest cries, but with their 
hands raised, imploring to save the werld 
and them. The scene was truly awful; for 
never did rain fall much thicker than the 
meteors fell toward the earth; east, west 
north, and south, it was the same.” 

This extraordinary spectacle commenced 6 
little before midnight, and reached its height 
hetween four and six o'clock in the morning. 
The night was remarkably fine. Not a cloud 
obscured the firmament. Some of the hum!- 
nosities were of irregular form, and remained 
nearly iprorae for a considerable time, likt 
the one that gleamed aloft over the Nia 
Falls, The remarkable circumstance is t iL 
by every witness, that all the luminous bodies, 
without a single exception, moved in lines, whieh 
converged in one and the same point of the 
heavens; a little to the south-east of the semith, 
They none of them started from this point, bat 
their direction, to whatever part of the horizon 
it might be, when traced backward, led to a 
coramon focus. Conceive the centre of the illus- 
tration on p. 142 to be nearly overhead, and & 
proximate idea muy be formed of the character 
of the scene, and the uniform radiation of the 
meteors from the same source. The position of 
this radiant point among the stars was nent y 
Leonis. It remained stationary with ta 
re ee the he o sie . doneal 

nstead of accompanying the e te di 
motion eastward, it attended the stars in thes 
a t movement westward. The souree of 

meteoric shower was thus ———_ of 
the earth’s rotation, and this shows its position 
to have been in the regions of space exterior to 
our atmosphere. 

abide our have pied broached on this 
sa ; iough great obseurity reste it, 
the fact may ome eat thas tide: 
pendently of the great plancts and satellites of 
the system, there are vast nambers of bedies 
circling round the sun, both singly and in 
groups, and probably an extensive iy con- 
tact with which causes the phenomena of shoot- 
ing stars, aérolites, and meteoric showers. But 
admitting the existence of such bodies to ‘he 
placed beyond all doubt, the question of their 
origin, whether original accumulations of mat- 
ter, old as the planetary orbs, or the deposed 
trains of comets, or the remains of a vamed 
world, is a point beyond the power of (the 
homan understanding to reach. +4 
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THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In the gardep at Sunnyside every spring 
had heen planted, in a remote corner in Helen’s 
yarden, a beautiful fig-tree, which every autumn 
saw removed to the grecn-house for protection 
against frosts and storms, which its nature 
could not endure. It was a singularly-formed 
tree. The stem was large, but ill-shaped; it 
looked as though it had been blasted in its 
growth, for it was only two feet in height, while 
from every part of 1t had sprung fresh and 
luxuriant stems, each adorned with the most 
beautiful foliage. 1t was true the early and 
searcely perceptible frost, which had fallen 
upon it in that first year of its exile, had ina 
measure blighted the tree; but the sunshine, 
the dew, aud the tender care bestowed upon it 
another year, had saved it. So it had been 
with Helen Wise. The tree, as she once said 
to her mother, was like her. A calamity had 
come upon her, and, in a measure, dwarfed and 
withered her physical energy ; but the mother’s 
Jove had been like dew and sunshine on her 
heart: it had developed in that shrinking 
frame, that timid nature, powers which, under 
a less geuial influence, had never made them- 
selves manifest—had evolved her moral courage, 
her power to act and think. 

‘You are like that tree, Helen,” her mother 
had re d, when she saw it, as she had pro- 
Pp recovering from the first year’s ex- 
posure. 

Helen would not then have thought of com- 
paring herself with it—the simile, to her imagi- 
nation, only held good so long as the withered 
shrab was at the point of death. 

“Though you, my daughter, will never bea 
beantiful woman save to those who know yoa, 
to them you will be all you could wish. Your 
mind aad the affections of your heart, thank 
God! have not been dwarfed. Be what you 
will, Helen, I have no fear in trusting you. 
You have never been a child, as children are— 
you ace & woman in thoaght and motive.” 

A ead troth was that. The tiny girl was a 
qwomem. She had never been a child from 
tho dag when that deformity overshadowed her. 
In Ser sympathising mother she had lived, and 
keowa what it was to be happy; but when left 
with ¢he children alone wi r father, there 
‘was a contraction of the natare which to the 
mother wae open as the rose is to sunlight, 

Only a few weeks had passed, after his wife’s 
death, when Mr. Wise acquainted Helen with 
hig intention of making an immediate change 
in his family affairs. He had, he said, deter- 
mined upon placing her in a boarding-schonl 
near Boston; the: boye ho should send to the 
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South, where they could be under the safe 
charge of one of his relatives. It was high 
time, he thought, that the children’s education 
should be attended to. 

When Helen heard this resolution, she knew 
not what todo. Of herself, though she shrunk 
from the presence and companionship of 
strangers, she thought not now. The injunc- 
tion of her mother that she should always 
remain with, and be all to her brothers, seemed 
one she must fulfil. Yet how to oppose the 
will of that father? Not by tears, she answered 
herself; and by words, had she thus been ever 
able to influence him? 

She saw the preparations for departure going 
on day after day at Sunnyside, but could not 
bring herself to act concerning it till the 
appointed time drew evidently very near. 
Then every word that Edwin spoke fell with 
such a pang upon her heart, every caress of 
Jamie was so powerful to strengthen her rese- 
lution, that she at Jaet one day sought her 
father. The boys were both with her, and she 
nerved herself for the dreaded encounter by 
looking upon themn—and a mere look was 
enough. She promised herself to s calmly 
and to intreat humbly, if need be, that he 
would not separate them—that he would in- 
trust to her care the children their mother, in 
dying, had desired might be left to her guidance. 
But when she came to him, her soul could find 
no utterance but in the carnest petition— 

“QO father, do not take the children away 


from me!” 

“The deuce! What could you do with 
them ?” was the answer. “I said it was the 
best way for them to go to their older relatives, 
and you must certainly go off to achool. Don’t 
you think it time you should be learning ?” 

“ Only let them go with me! I want to learn 
—but 1 could not live away from them. 
Mother wished that we should be kept together. 
I will not trouble anybedy with fie care of 
them; there are so few of us, let us grow up 
together. O father, do, do let it be so !” 

“Bat—I can’t understand ye. What 
would you do with such things in a boarding. 
school? Jamie, what con/d you do with him P 
And Edwin, he’s little better than a baby.” 

“It was mother’s wish that we should Be 
kept together. I know about Jamie better 
than aphoa else, and can manage him better’ 
and as for Edwin, oh, 1 cannet part with hia f 
Don’t part us, father, do not!” tf 

The old man looked down on the litt bet 
figure whose pale face was so earnestly watch- 
ing him, and athrob of pity, 1 do mot say of 
affection, moved his heart. He pansed at last 
in his pacing through the parlour, and si 
said—it was io a tons less harsh than asmal—~ 

“Tl make the arrangements, and it shall te 
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as you wish; but you must be able to give me 
a good account of your charge, Helen, when 1 
return.” 

“ Are you going away, too, father P” 

Perhaps the old man noticed the great differ- 
ene: in the calm tone with which the question 
was asked, and the fervent manner in which 
she had pleaded a moment before. He looked 
at hier with close scrutiny as he answered— 

“Yes, I am going to Europe. I shall sail 
from Boston next month.” 


47 


impression upon her mother heart. She was 
a truce woman, and she sawin the sister of 
those boys one whom it was her duty to 
strengthen in every way, that she might not be 
crushed im the trials which it was very apparent 
she had to bear. 

But while to herself the lady was making 
this resolution, Helen, in her own heart, was 
awed by the dignified manner of the principal 
—was striving by equal reserve to guard her- 
self against all that in her new position might, 


The intelligence was received in silence; for, | if suffered to come in near enough contact, 
indeed, it was noeoccasion for grief to either | disheatten and afflict. Mrs. Hughes was un- 


of these children. 

Jamie, no fear of parcntal authority, no awe, 
or love, held in check; in the spirit of op- 
position, malice, and folly, he met all rebuke, 


fortunate in the impression which she conveyed 


to her new pupil’s mind; for even when she 


smiled her kindliest on Helen, the young girl 
had no other thought bat to thank God that 


chastisement, or attempt to control which , Aer own were with her — that she might see in 


proceeded from his father. 
meek, submissive as a lamb, to the gentle 
Emma Wise, his pitying mother. By stern 


measures, by force, by threats or frowns, the | 


poor creature was not to be subdued; and the 
mere fact that lus father had attempted such 
governance was cnough to arouse his unfor- 
tunate child’s blind hate. 

Edwin, gay as a bird, easily affected by all 
strong influences, loving and fearing, and 
hating with a warm-hearted, petted child’s en- 
thusiasm—Helen, meek, long suffering, careful, 
patient, full of reverence—to these young cres- 
tares who adored each other, the day of parting 
with their sire was not an evil day. They had 
not in his presence the freedom of their poor 
brother, who was restrained in mirth or in 
wrath by no mental, moral suasion; they 
could not conquer the intense consciousness, 
the unnatural dread, with which his presence 
inspired them. 


CHAPTER V,. 


Money will purchase all sorta of favour. 
What s truism have I proclaimed! It secured 
the uncommon secommodation which Mr. Wise 
spught in ——— school, Boston, rooms for his 
children and the nurse-woman—a rare privi- 
‘lege, which people leas used to domination 
wuuld scarcely have thought of asking, and 
which, on no account, had been granted, but 
for a compensation commensurate with the 
favour. 

The brothers gnd sisters formed a group 
Which much interested the principal, Mrs. 
Haghes. They appealed silently but forcibl 
to her better nature; for she, im common wit 
the great majority, had éwe natures. The lady 
wan & widow; she had been a mother, but her 
c all died young. The silent, unobtrusive, 
but very evident sorrows, and the rich mental 
grace of Wise, made an ineffaceable 


\ 


He had been | Edwin’s sunny face a reflection of her mother’s 


smile, and hear jn his voice an echo of those 
dear tones which were hushed for ever. 

Jlelen was, perhaps, too keenly alive to the 
fact, that the sense of beauty is by no means an 
unselfish sense and that, of the many thought- 
less young creatures who surrounded her, very 
few would care or think to penetrate beyond 
the unattractive, “outward, visible form.” 
She was too gentle, as well as quite too proud, 
to wish thar pity, and she would have suf- 
fered all things from Joneliness rather than ask 
the friendship or love of strangers. ‘I'he curious 
glances of scholars she coula bear; for her 
mother had long ago schooled her in the kuow- 
ledge, and her own sensitiveness assured her, 
that she would never attract the attention of 
strangers by her beauty, but, unavoidably, by 
her deformity. 

When the school-duties were over (it was @ 
happy thing for her), she had sufficient oecupa- 
tions to draw her thoughts from self, and from 
the young creatures around her. It was in 
these hours that she relieved the nurse from 
her cares, and either walked with the children 
or amused them in her room. 

The youngest boy was now seven years old. 
As yet, he had ony found a playmate and com- 
panion, an equal brother, in Jamie. Ile had 
never yet been told that his elder brother’s 
words were only echoings, which had no mean- 
ing to him who uttered them. He knew not 
that the passions, before which he semetimes 
shrunk in terror, were only tirose of a ficreely 
animal nature. He had yet to learm the dread- 
ful truth, that God, in his providenee, liad sent 
the child into the world shorn of intellect~a 
creature in human fomn, with human voice and 
faculties, bat without mind, And Lelen dreaded - 
the day when Kdwin should feel the shock 
which hil so troubled her, when they told hes 
that Jamie was an idiot. ee 

Edwin was small in stature for his years, but 
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a very beautitul child. His noble head was his the needle, and to work with these in, .___, 
crown of glory—his large, clear blue eyes his own fancy suggested. Then she learned. 
beamed with intelligence—and even in hissleep how to make baskets, that she might teach hinr, 
there was a smile upon his features that had again, And in not one of these pious efforis 
led one to imagine he held in those hours of did the sister fail. An unlooked-for joy was. 
abstraction converse with angels. Helen felt this, for not only was the poor boy’s time now 
almost a mother’s pride thrilling her heart fully occupied with tasks that delighted him,. 
when she looked on him, and every day she his passions seemed chained as by some spell z 
remembered to bow down in her thankfulness it was a spell of music—the music of Helen's 
before the high God, to bless Tim that he had gentle, quiet, loving ways! The language of 
suffered those children to remain with her. lier sad, sweet eyes was as intelligible to him 
She never permitted them to go out and play was that of her words to Edwin—he learned to 
among the otherchildren. A constant fear for know when she was grieved, when glad—hbe 
Jamie, a dread lest the thoughtless might ac- seemed, also, to feel with her in her sorrows 
uaint Edwin with what she could not bear and her triumphs. 
at he should yet learn, prevented this. She It was not possible that Helen Wise should 
played with them, she amused them, and the live in Boston for the four appoint years—it. 
youngest boy's lessons were always attended to was thus long her father had decided they 
under her own supervision. should remain at school—without finding 
That the sister was repaid for her devotion 9 among the many who in that time made their 
thousand-fold, I need not say. Affectiouate home for months together at the seminary 
obedience and respect were always yielded hy some who became very near and dear to her. 
Edwin; and that she was encouraged to cease- ‘Though the care of her brothers awakened 
less effort by the control she had already been | all the tenderness of her heart, as well as th 
able to exercise over Jamie, in the maddest | thouglits and exertions of her mind, she neede 
bursts of passion, could easily be scen. He | another interest and affection yet; and for this 
would become silent and calm in an instant, | she found exercise and life in two young girls, 
when she spoke, though none others could sub- ‘ twin sisters. The love for these hich sprung 
due him. to active life was not that flower of sudden 
But it was not after a day’s or amonth’s birth, that youthful friendship, whose death is 
exertion that Helen Wise was thus rewarded. | as speedy and certain; it followed the interest 
Many a time, after a futile effort to subdue a which their beauty and mutual devotion to 
temper that, without reason or sense, was wild | each other had awakened. Helen knew that 
as the whirlwind, she could only weep over her | they were also in sorrow. They were orphans, 
mefficiency. Could only weep, I said; it had | 2 few years older than herself, who, on their 
been a sad case then indeed! Oh,she did more! } mother’s death, had been placed in Mrs. 
She remembered her mother’s counsel, and she ; Hughes’ charge, fur the completion of their 
prayed; and, at last, learned the quict, easy | education. 
way in which to master him. More than this,}/ It was many months before Helen ~ 
taking advantage of his extraordinary love | interchanged more than a mere casnal wor 
ef colours, she procured the most brilliant | with these girls, and they might have finishad 
patterns, painted flowers for him while he | the prescribed course without forming more 
stood by and watched her; and then, when he } than a mere formal acquaintance with her, had 
manifested his anmeasured delight as he looked | it not been that they, attracted by the shinin 
at her work, she undertook to teach him. Lut | virtues of the little deformed Bae taok ad- 
it seemed at first an almost fruitless effort; antage of a moment in which they performed 
still, it was begun with a hope that was too towards her an act of humanity, and the ad- 
to admit of speedy demolition. For vances which they made were gladly received 
wonths she continued that labour, and at last by her. 
it began to be successful; Jamic’s attention § There was an astonishing resemblance be- 
wae secored, and what seemed almost like an tween Julia and Anna Saxe—more thorough, 
intelligent interest and desire to learn was indeed, than that of their minds—though in 
sroueed, He would sit and listen with hiseyes these there was also a great gimilarity, the one 
to her voiceless teachings, and work us Helen being, as it were, un echo or copy of the 
worked, uatil his gay copica almost rivalled her Not an echo, either, for it had mu 
not very skilful painting. ; individuality; but Julia was stronger in. con- 
Beill Helen was not with this conquest stitution, of firmer will, and her i 
content, Knowing that Jamie’s rambling, un- power wax greater than that of her sister. 
settled natune 1 never for hours together ‘To Helen Wise they were dear dlike, ang 
content iteelf-with one occupation, she bought after she had learned them thoroughly, | 
‘the gayeut wools, and showed him how to hold alike. Inthe warm-heartedness, generous, 96 
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thusiastic, chivalrous temperament of Anna, | to be and to do all things in the right way, 
there was something that acted on the not chilled 
but worn and saddened nature of Helen like a 


charm: it was as a cool breath of wind on 
a sultry August day. And in thonghtfal, 
cdurageous, and 8 


sympa nisin Julia, she found 
that rig ite friend which she so needed ; a 
friend whose experience in the world had been 
more varied and extensive, whose perception 
was keener than her own, whose ambition was 
of another sort. There was such an elevating, 
self-sustaining tengene) | in her character—her 
mind was of so pufe and high an order, and she 
was one to mightily influence feebler or more 
timid persons. If Helen did look up to, and 
heartily admire this new friend, in turn Juha 
Saxe reverenced her gentle companion. 

Tn all her varied and long experience and 
observation of school-girl friendships, Mrs. 
Fiughes had never seen anything to resemble 
this, formed between these pupils; and she 
encouraged its development in every way, for 
it rejoiced her to see to what sort of minds the 
heart of her little pet opened itself. Though 
there were but a few years’ difference in thicir 
ages, the young Southerners were far in ad- 
vance of Helen—almost all their years had 
bean passed in schools, and they had improved 
their talents well. Helen’s abilities were 
solid, but by no means brilliant: she moved at 
a slow tae through her tasks, but all she 
mastered was well understood, and not to be 
put away under the lock and key of memory, 

ut to be used and put to advantage ; therefore, 
though not the most promisiug labourer, 
because after putting her hand to the plough 
she never looked back, her teachers knew that 
the field of mind she worked would be fruitful 
and abundant. 

As months passed on, they becnme like 
children of one loving family, bearing each 
other constantly i in djnd=thoueh ful tor each 
other’s comfort, assisting, encouraging, and 

tenderly loving. That was a circle into which 
wone were suffered to intrude, whose perfect 
harmony another entrance had broken. They 
Were a com of orphans, fer David Wise 
Was 28 one dead to his children—the beautiful 
ae t Southerners, the mild, quiet, and alto- 

ther spiritual, loving Helen Wise, poor Jamie, 
‘and Edwin, the darling and amusement, the 
pa i of them all. 
t was a circleewhich, to the great grief of 
member, was at ‘the end of two years 
ken, Arna’s health failed, and she was 
Sbilg with her sister to return home. 
“The separation between Helen and her friends 


Meas grievous to them all. That for those 
a perl Rete Reng anon was in store 
douht of wealth and 


‘Bhd ‘inclination: that capacitated them 
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to be and to do all things in the right way, 
the prospect opening before them was a bright 
one. If life and health were given them, 
their genial dispositions would be sure to find 
all things joyous in this fair world. They 
themselves, though they stood alone in the 
world, knew that they were richly blest when 
they parted with Helen Wise, thinking of the 
continual care and sorrow that must press 
upon her always. Yet they could not find it 
in their hearts to pity her. Tfey admired and 
loved her, for they saw a heroine in that frail 
maiden, who, bearing a heavy cross, could yet 
louk up smiling and reverently to the face of 
Ileaven, and say, without a sigh, “Even so, 
Father.” They had called her their dear 
sister—and they felt that she was, indeed, so 
much, when they kissed her for the last time 
ere their long journey. 

What an cpisode was that friendship in the 
solemn, noble poem of the deformed girl's life! 

Long after they were gone, one thought of 
wonder and of doubt was Ancora in Helen’s 
mind. While she assisted them in packing 
their things away, the day before their de- 
parture, they had shown her the likeness of 
their mother, saying, as they did so, that they 
had once meant it should never be seen by 
other than their eyes—it was too sacred, too 
precious. 

(To be continued.) 
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Eacu of the lace-making towns of Belgium 
excels in the production of one particular de- 
scription of lace; in other words, each has 
what is technically called its own point. The 
French word pozné, in the ordinary language of 
needlework, signifies simply sétéch ; but, in the 
phraseology o! lace-making, the word is some- 
times used to designate the pattern of the lace, 
and sometimes the ground of the lace itself. 
Hence the terms potat de Bruxelles, point de 
Malines, point de Valenciennes, &c. In Eng. 
lnnd we distinguish by the name of point a 
re uliarly rich and curiously wrought lace, 

rmerly very fashionable. In this sort of 
| lace, the pattern is, we believe, worked with 
the needle, after the ground has been made 
with the bobbins, In esch town there pre- 
vail certain modes of working, and certain 
patterns which have been transmitted from 
mother to daughter successively tor several 
generations, Many ot the lace-warkers hve 
and die in the same housés in which uy weno 
born ; and most of them understand wud practise 
only ‘the stitches which their mothera and 
grandmothers worked before them. aged 
sequence has been that certain potas: ‘nate 
beoome unchangeably fixed in particular towne 
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sila stricts, oo has meses to each - 
xr place and purpose; for example: 
the de Malines (Mechlin lace) is used 
iefly for trimming night-dresses, pillow -cases, 
ets, &c.; the point de Valenciennes 
{Valenciennes lace) is employed for ordinary 
wear or negligee, hat the more rich and costly 
int de Brurelles (Brussels lace) is reserved 
for bridal and ball dresses, and for the robes of 
queens and courtly ladies. 
“ As the différent sorts of lace, from the 
narrowest and plaimest to the broadest and 
richest, are innumerable, so the division of 
labour among the lace-workers is infinite. In 
the towns of Belgium there are as many differ- 
ent kinds of lace-workers as there are varieties 
of spiders in nature. It is not therefore sur- 
rising tliat, in the several departments of this 
ranch of industry, there are as many tech- 
nical terms and phrases as would make up a 
small dictionarv. In their orngin these ex- 
pressions were all Flemish; but I'rench being 
the language now spoken in Belgium, they 
have been translated into French, and the 
designations applied to some of the principal 
ifications of the workwomen. ‘Tliose who 
make only the ground unre called Drochelenses. 
The design or pattern which adorns this ground 
ja distinguished by the general term, “The 
Flowers,” though it will be difficult to guess 
what flowers are intended to be portrayed by 
the fantastic arabesques of these lace-patterns. 

B the ornaments or flowers are made 
separately, and afterwards worked into the 
Jace-ground; in other poo the ground and 
the patterns are worked conjointly. The 
Plattenses are those who work the flowers 
separately; andthe Fatseuses de point alwiguille 
work the fignres and the ground together. The 
Striqueuse is the worker who attaches the 
flowers to the ground. The Faxeuse works 
her figures by piercing holes or cutting out 
pieces of the ground. 

The spinning of the fine thread used for 
lace-making in the Netherlands is ap operation 
demanding so high a degree of minute care 
and vimlant attention, that it is impossible it 
ean ever be taken from human hands by ma- 
chinery, None but Belgian fingers are skilled 
in this art. The very finest sort of this thread 
is made in Brussels, in damp, under-ground 
‘eéflars; for it is so extremely delicate that it 
is able to break by contact with the dry air 
in good con- 
only when made and kept in a hamid 
Hino: proms geihe There are numbers 

best 


pt ted gs and it is obtained 






2 makers wha, like spiders, 
Ds part of their lives spinning 
sort thea brah aad then has 
ealth, aod therefore, 

sto Yellow it, they are highly paid, 
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THE Essays we have this month received on the 
subject, “Children, what Jessons they teach, and 
what blessings they bring,” are numerous, ond ot 
the number many are good. We must warn our 
fair competitors, however, that some excellent 
papers, which stand well for the prize, aru placed 
beyond consideration by their extreme brietness. 
We must again announce that no Essay is accept- 
able that falls short of one page of print, or exceeds 
four. Among the writers ofthese very short yet 
good papers we find Fanny, Bertua, Tnera, and 
ANNIE Hakvey. A.C., who carried off the prize 
by her excellent paper on *‘ Woman’s Rights,” 
writes not 60 well this month: except for the 
masculine character of the style, we should hardly 
have recognised her. Lesasr has weakened her 
food remarks by too copious a dilution from the 
bathos of Martin Tupper. The Essny of Clara 
MARsHAN does her great credit, especially for its 
thoughtfulness and religious feeling; but the dall, 
heavy, monotonous tone which, unhappily, and 
quite unnecessarily, pervades the religivus litera- 
ture of the present day, infects her style, and 
blunts the excellence of her matter. Kuirrr 
CLover’s Essay is good; with care, a little more 
thought, a little more repose of style, she would 
write a very acceptable paper. Fanny M. B,’s 
Essay arrived too late for consideration. Of A. 
DE S. M., and BEssiz (Taunton), it is enough to 
gay that they have won certificates of Merit. But 
we mu-tremind theso ladies that they have not 
favoured us with their address. To MARIANNE, 
whose paper here follows, the prize is awarded. 


CHILDREN: 


WHAT LESSONS THEY TEACH, AND WHAT 
BLESSINGS THEY BRING, 


CHILDREN are at once a source of ceaseless 
anxiety and pleasure. They inerease the 
troubles and cares of life immensely; but they 
shed brighter beams of light and love around 
our hearths and homes than aught else of earth. 

The constant exercise of watchfulness and 
self-control requisite to shield them from danger 
and guide their minds aright, is produc ive of 
results greatly beneficial to ourselves — greater 
rhaps than we imagine. They keep alive the 
indly sympathies of the heart—touv often 
the evil influencts of the world-~ 
without which earth would indeed be an en- 
lovely place. They give vigour to every virtuots 
pry Neg soul from 
apathy to energetic clon. essOus 
Lage ho many ie eal Gal a eek 

which ave simplicity, trath, aud canoer. 
Wise are they who Srklie themselves to lean 
from babes these essential attributes of the 
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‘Christian character. Were we invariably to 
adopt in our intercourse with each other those 
amiable traits characteristic of children, instead 
of the ambiguous language and studied affecta- 
tion that has become habitual with too many of 
us, we should save ourselves innumerable heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and anchristian bickerings. 

We should do well, also, to imitate the 
examfle of children in their grateful affection 
for, and generally patient submission to those 
from whom they receive most kindness and 
attention, ever referring to parental authority, 
as the fountain of wisdom, for the settlement of 
their childish disputes. Great as is the kind- 
ness and provident care of a parent towards his 
children, infinitely greater is that of our heavenly 
Father daily exercised over us. Should we not, 
then, fullow in the steps of these tiny monitors, 
and cheerfully render to Him the homage, rever- 
ence, and clinging affection they so swectly 
manifest for us? Children not only enliven the 
home circle by their hearty and joyous outbursts 
of merriment, but serve also to check the play 
of evil passions within its hallowed bounds. 
How often has the presence of achild prevented 
the fierce ebullition of wrath, or sent the unjust 
and unfeeling retort back unuttered, saving 
hours of after-anguish of spirit! 

Were the world not blessed with children, 
less resistance would be made to vice, and the 
most powerful incentives to virtue would be 
wanting. Many a father could tell of strong 
temptation overcome (in any and every form) 
by the sweet innocent smile, or the truthful, 
opportune remark of an ingenuous child. In 
many Instances a thought of “those dear ones 
at home” has saved from the drinking-cup, the 
dice-box, or the charms of the courtesan. When 
seeking to gratify the distempered cravings of 
his sonaual appetites, the parent, if he is as yet 
on the confines of vice, is frequently arrested by 
the thought of the fearful wicxedness he is com- 
mitting in setting such an example before his 
children. He is induced to reficct, listens to the 
voice of conscience, allows the better feelings of 
his nature to t.iumph, and re-enters the bosom 
of his family, with a chastened spirit and a 
fervent thankagiving to the beneficent Father 
ofall, who, in His inscrutable wisdom, vouchsafed 
gilts so precious, and links so bright in the chain 
of love, by which He draws our souls heaven- 
ward. Nor are children instrumental in re- 
straining the lofls of creation alone from the 
pathe af vice and crime. There have been 
mothers “ have ng on the oe - : fearful 
Preoipice, driven to desperation by the gross 
neglect, brutal treatment, or, worse than all, 

9001 indifference of him who promiaed “ever to 
doveand cherish,” madly cuntemplating a pluage 
“@ither into the “ ailent denp,” or the dark gulf of 
iain end migery, At eueh a moment tiny acms 
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have been outstretched, and loving lips heard 
lisping the simple word, “ Mother.” That word 
has recalled the sorely-tried and tempted soul 
to a sense of duty. Those wild thoughts are 
hushed, her own mighty wrongs forzotteo, and 
the mother feels, whilst gazing on her helpless 
babes, that, come what may of shame or sorrow, 
they cannot be forsaken. 

hildren are not only frequently the means 
of saving their parents in the hour of tempta 
tion, but also of keeping them out of the way 
of it. The woman who assiduously strives for 
the mental and physical comfort of her fomily 
experiences an abundant reward in the sweet 
tranquillity of mind enjoyed when the heart is 
ever devising, and the hands executing, kindly 
offices for others, By this generous activity of 
mind and body, the purest feelings of the heart 
are kept in play, leaving less space for indul- 
gence in gloomy thoughts or gossiping pro- 
pensities, either of which usually lead into 
teniptation. 

Children are blessings, inasmuch as they 
break the monotony of daily-recurring business 
dutics. Man is ever craving alter nevelty and 
change. A home unblessed by children’s merry 
voices and winning smiles is not unfrequently 
fancied dull, and forsaken for the more exciting 
scenes of the “club,” or “ social party,” which 
often lead to total neglect of home duties, and 
the claims of ker, who 18 daily and hourly, 
though perhaps unmerited and unappreciated, 
anticipating the wants and insuring the com- 
fort of the absent one. If the blessings children 
bring are so numerous, it behoves us to esteem 
a larze family less a burden than a beneficial 
gift from an all-wise Being; bringing, it is true, 
additional anxiety aad: labour, but perhaps 
exempting us from severer trials of our faith 
and patience. Being ever solicitous to mould 
our own tempers and actions according to the 
“heavenly model of humanity,” that we be not 
stumbling-blocks, bat faithful monitors to our 
children.” Bearing in mind that if at the last 
day all are included when the Saviour numbereth 
up his jewels, we shall not dden think God gave 


us one too many. 
MARIANNE. 





Scsume Gesture. — A pupil of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in Doncaster a boy about ten 
years ot age, on bei asked, by signs, “ Who 
made you?” uncovered his head, assumed A reve- 
rent expression of coantenance, and with his 
open hand pointed upw There was a simple 
grandeur in the act never to be deseribed or 
gotten —a mental acknowledgment which so 
words could have more enpha 


ly con 
Practicat Sattar. — one the joint 
mania of 1842, 8 wag advertised a com 
draining the Red and recov: 
valuables dropped t by the ¢ of 
Yerael in ther and the fa 
their pursuit, «we 
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COSTUMES OF THE WORLD. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Tax dress of the Swiss peasantry is admired 
all who visit their country It varies con- 
siderably in most of the cantons, and eich 
te district 1s easily distingwshed by the 
colour and shape of the garments worn by its 
inhabitants Laws relating to dress have, how 
ever, been found necessary, even among these 
simple people, to restrain a wanton extrava- 
gance and luxury of attire, which spread so 
rapidly when once allowed a free indulgence 

The dress of the higher ranks 1s usually very 
plam Black 1s the colour variably worn for 

ull dress On Sundays the women dress in 
black in the morning, and in colours in the 
evenmng In the arrangement of ther har, 
they follow the French modes. 

Of all the numerous costumes seen in this 
country, that of the canton of Berne 1s the 
most admired. The men wear:mmense broad 
brimmed straw hats, brown jackets, and large 
breeches. The women plait their hair in long 
‘tresses with ribbons, and Jet 1t hang down their 
backs They have a very becoming straw hat, 
@ jacket without sleeves, a black or blue petti- 
coat, edged with red or white, red stockings 
with black clocks, and no heels to their shoes 
The shift, or under-garment, has short, full 
sleeves, and reaches to the throat, where 3 1s 
fastened with a broad black collar ornamented 
with red they frequently have silver orna- 
ments passed between the shoulders and under 
‘the arms. On fétedays they often wear a black 





leoe cap, of size, almost like a fan, tied 
under 1 eee ciel eer Se 
ri hi Oe canton prea 18 

ie) 


resp tetra rah pons 
w sc it Is com- 
poud impart o sem of appropriate antret 
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‘Lhe paysanne’s dress consists of a Jarge flat 
straw hat, decorated round the crown with 
four large bows of mbbons of different colours, 
and also a bunch of flowers: the hair, which 





18 drawn back from the forchead, falls behind 
in two long braids ‘Lhe jupe 1s exceedingly 
short—sometimes even the garter 1s visible , it 
1s usually of two, but not unfrequently of three 
colours, and very full, The chemise, or under- 
garment, reaches to the throat, and has iull, 
round sleves, The bodice of the jupe 18 so 
covered with lace, embroidery, chains, and 
buttons of brass and silver, that the real 
material of which it 18 composed 18 scarc 

perceptible. Frequently, too, the throat 1s 
surrounded with a broad fmill, lying flat es 
the bosom, not unhke the bands worn in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles II, The stock 

are always white and fine, and the shoes neat, 


(ig 2) 
he women of Soleure are distinguished by 
a neat and elegant straw hat, fas on to the 


head with a frill of black lace, Ther hair jg 


curled in front, and they frequently have 
black handkerchief round thethroat, a bla 


petticoat, a green and scarlet. bodice, and scarle ; 


ribbons in their shoes. The upper jupe 1s 
black, with a red border round the bottom, 
just reaches to the knees, and below it are seen 
about two inches of s white under-pettr 
edged with pink, 


The white a : 
gartered with coloured ribbqn wih lang aay 
a oud corer hb 


the sleeves of the shift are f 
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aiins to the elhows. A large white muslia cap, 
with a plaited border, is often worn. 

"Near Bale, the only head-dress is a frill o! 
black Jace, pinned into the plait of hair which 
surrounds the head. The petticoats are longer, 
and of a dark colour, with a gaily-stmped bodic’ 
and handkerchief. 

In the Grisons, the paysannes wear becoming 
plack lace caps, wluch are pointed upon thr 





forehead, but allow the hair on the temples to 
be seen, and are tied under the chin. They 
often have red stockings with white clocks, an 
orange bodice laced with green over a blue 
stomacher, a purple cloth petticoat bordered 
with green, a striped handkerchief and apron, 
and Jong white sleeves. 

In Zurich, a white chemisette, which meets 
the bodice, and is finished at the throat with 
a frill, and the sleeves of which form three 

puffs, is worn; the hair, which is plaited, 
hangs down the back, and has bluck luce en- 
twined with it. 

Tn the small canton of St. Gall, the head is 
frequently uncovered, the hair being made into 
one large plait on the back of the head, and 
adored with long gold or silver pins. On 

aye, & pretty little cap made of white 
muslin, lined with green silk and with a small 
crimson crown, is frequently worn; it has a 
neét and becoming appearance. The hair is 
arranged quite flat upon the temples, and very 
little of jt is allowed to be seen. The top of 
the chemise is often finished round the neck 
th a full frill, hot unlike a ruff. On fete 
pe ho neat littl short jacket is worn; it is 
open in front, so as to show the stomacher, 
ard is bordered with coloured ribbons. (Fig. 3.) 
Uri, the hair is worn in ringlets, and a 
lit fw jhat, decked with bows of 
4, us, 18 coquettishiy perched on 
one aide of the heed. ‘ke striped petticoats 
arf fine. tha lseidi 


me. 


siden without a stomacher, and | 
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adorned with a silver chain, the stockings 
scarlet, and lsrge backles in the shoes. 

In Unterwalden, the hair is drawn back from 
the forehead, leaving it quite bare; behind, it 
is formed into a broad plait, adorned with 
several gold pins, that stand round the head 
like stars. The rest of the dress resembles that 
in most of the other cantons. 

In Appensell, the bodice boasts every variety 
of colour, and the petticoat 13 generally bright 
scarlet, with white stockings and black shoes. 
Beneath the stomacher and bodice is a kind of 
brown vest, fastened round the throat with a 
necklace. The hair hangs iu small curls on 
the temples and neck, and a cap of black 
velvet udorns the head; the crown fits quite 
tight, and two black lace wings rise from the 
sides, and are supported by a crimson ribbon 
passed through them. (Fig. 4.) 

In Zug, the hair 1s curled im front, and a 
large straw hat is placed on the top of the head. 
A large white frill hes flat over the bosom, and 
the petticoat is frequently black for half ite 
length, wlule the other half is blue or red ; the 
stockings are coloured, and the bodice gaily 
em): oidered. 

In Fiibourg, the bodice is replaced by a long 
apron of white linen, which covers the front 
ot the body of the dress; the petticoat is very 
long, the sleet es white, and above the top of the 
apron is seen a black and scarlet neckcloth, 





‘a two plaits down the sides of the face, and 
read is covered with a large straw hat, trim 
with black velvet, 


Near Thurgovia, the paysanne’s cap is 
imple, being a tight caul of coloured a me | 


with a rosette in front. The hair is areneet 
a cat 
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a frill of black lace round it; the hair is curled. 
The little brown jacket, with its bluc stomacher 
and yellow bodice laced with scarlet, has a very 
pretty effect, which is increased by a yellow 
jooat and a red sous jupe, bordered with 

of green. 

At Tessin, a long brown great-coat is fre- 

uently worn by the women ; the broad-brimmed 
is tied on with a coloured handkerchief, the 
icoat is ornamented with fringe, and not 
anfrequently the paysannes are seen with bare 
feet and ankles. 

At Oberhasli, straw hats are worn, with very 
long petticoats, shoes trimmed with scarlet, gay 
bodices, and coloured aprons. 

In the Valais, the usual mixture of gay 
colours is seen in the costume, but the petticoat 
is larger than in most of the other cantons ; 
while the neat white sleeves, which are full 
and short, and the snow-white stockings and 
black shoes, give a picturesque appearance to 
the dress, which is heightencd by the curiously- 
shaped little straw hat, decorated with "flowers 


and ribbons, and placed so as to show a broad | 


lait of the hair which peeps from beneath it. 

metimes the hat is nearly as flat as a plate, 
surrounded with bows of ribbon and edged with 
black velvet. 

At Neufchitel and Geneva, probably from 
the visits of numerous forcigners, the paysannes 
have abandoned their national costume, and 
generally appear in gowns, caps, and shawls 
of a French make. 

In the Pays de Vaux, the bodice is worn 
without astomacher ; itis often green, the jupe 
striped in white, scarlet, and blae, the apron of 
snowy linen, fastened with a pink ribbon, and 
a pink fiche over the neck completes the dress. 
The large straw hat is placed ou one side, and 
within it is a cap of black lace, which sets off 
the complexion most becomingly. The crown 
of the hat is curiously shaped. 

Near Gouggisberg, the head is adorned with 
a coloured handkerchief, twisted round it likea 
tarban. The little black jupe, bordered with 
scarlet, does not reach to the knees, which are 
uncovered, the stockings being gartered below 
them. The shoes have large red rosettes, the 
bodice is scarlet ; above it the chemise reaches 
to the throat, where it is fastened with a black 
‘and scarlet collar; over this is worn a brown 
jacket, with long sleeves, and a white apron. 





THE MYSTERIES OF A FLOWER. 


Frowzrs have been called the stars of the 
earth ; and certainly, when we examine those 
beantiful ereations, and discover them, analysing 
fhe sunbeam and sending back to the eye the 
full luxury of coloured light, we must confess 
there is more real appropriateness in the term 
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than even the poet who conceived the delicate 
thought imagined. The flowers, and, indeed, 
those far inferior forms of organic vegetable 
liie which never flower, are direct dependencies 
on the solar rays. Through every stage of 
existence they are excited by those subtle agen- 
cies which are gathered together in the sun- 
beam; and to these influences we may trace 
all that beauty of development which prevails 
throughout the vegetable world. How few 
there are of even those refined minds to whom 
flowers are more than a symmetric arrangement 
of petals harmoniously colgured, who think of 
the secret agencies for ever exciting the life 
which is within their cells, to produce the 
organised structure !—who reflect on the deep 
yet divine philosophy which may be read in 
every leaf—those tongues in trees, which tell 
us of Eternal goodness and order! 

The flower is regarded us the full develop- 
ment of vegetable growth; and the cons4/eration 
of its mysteries naturally involves « careful 
examination of the life of a plant, from the 
ieed placed in the soil to its full maturity, 
| whether it be as herb or tree. 
| For the perfect understanding of the physical 
' conditions under which vegetable life is carried 
on, it is necessary to appreciate, in its fulness, 
the value of the term grow/h. It has been said 
that stones grow—that the formation of crystals 
was an analogous process to the formation of 
a leaf; and this impression has appeared to be 
somewhat soiree by witnessing the variety 
of arborescent forms into which solidifying 
waters pass, when the external cold spreads it 
as ice over our window-panes. This is, how- 
ever, a great error; stones do not grow—there 
is no analogy even between the formation of a 
crystal and the growth ofa leaf. All inorganic 
masses inercase in size only by the accretion 
of particles—layer upon layer, without any 
chemical change takiug place as an essentiality. 
The sun may shine for ages upon a stone with. 
out quickening it into life, changing its consti- 
tution, or adding to its mass. Organic matter 
consists of arrangements of cells or sacks, and 
the increase in size is due to the absorption of 
gaseous matter, through the fine tissue of which 
they are composed. The gas—a compound of 
carbon and oxygen—is decomposed by the 
excitement produced by light; and the solid 
matter thus obtained is employed in building a 
new cell, or produsins ual growth—a 
function of dfe, in all the pose of whi 
Keane is constantly undergoing chemical 
change. 

Without dwelling upon the processes which 
take place in the lower forms of vegetable life, 
the purposes of this essay will be fally answered 
a aking an example from amongst the higher 

of plants, and examining its conditions, 
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erred pe A TSS LT LL I LLL LDS TTL LTA LT armiaciimitteas escent 
from the germination of the seed to the full | scribed by different authors, it is important to 
development of the flower—rich in form, colour, | describe what does really take place. 
and odour. ‘the plant absorbs carbonic acid from the 
In the secd-cell we find, by minute exami- | atmosphere through the under surfaces of the 
nation, the embryo of the future plant carefully | leaves, and the whole of the bark; it at the 
reserved in its envelope of starch and gluten. | same time derives an additional portion from 
Ihe investigations which have been carried on | the moisture which is taken up by the roots, 
upon the vitality of sceds appear to prove that, | and conveyed “to the topmost twig” by the 
under javourable conditions, this life-germ may | force of capillary attraction, and another power 
be maintained for centuries. Grains of wheat | called endosmosts, which is exerted in 8 most 
which had been found in the hands of an| striking manner by living organic tissues. 
Egyptian mummy gerininated and grew; these | This mysterious force is shown by covering 
grains were produ@ed, in all probability, more | spirits of wine and some water in a wine-glass 
than three thousand years since; they had | with a piece of bladder; the water will escape, 
been placed, at ler burial, in the hands of a} leaving the strong spirit behind. 
riestess of Isis, and in the deep repose of the | Independently of the action of light, the 
Egyptian catacomb were preserved to tcll us, | plant may be regarded as a mere machine; the 
in the eighteenth century, the story of that | fluids and gases which it absorbs pass off in a 
wheat which Joseph sold to his brethren. condition but very little changed—just as water 
The process of germination is essentially a | would strain through a sponge or a porous 
chemical one. The seed is placed in the soil, | stone. The consequence of this is the blanch- 
excluded from the light, supplied with a due { ing or etiolation of the plant, which we produce 
quantity of moisture, and maintained ataccrtain | by our artificial treatment of celery and sea- 
temperature, which must be above that at | kail—the formation of the carbonaceous com- 
which water freezes ; arr must have free access | pound called chlorophyle, which is the green 
to the seed, which, if placed so deep in the soil | colouring-matter ot the leaves, being entirely 
as to prevent the permeation of the atmosphere, | checked in darkness. If such a plant is brought 
never germinates. Under favourable circum- | into the light, its dormant powers are awakened, 
stances, the life-quickening processes begin; the | and, instead of being little other than a sponge 
starch, which is a compound of carhon and | through which fluids circulate, it exerts most 
oxygen, is converted into sugar by the absorp- | remarkable chemical powers: the carbonic acid 
tion of another equivalent of oxygen from the | of the air and water is decomposed ; its char- 
air; and we have an evident proof of this | coal is retained to add to the wood of the plant, 
change in the sweetness which most secds | and the oxygen is set free again to the atmo- 
acguire in the process, the most familiar ex- | sphere. In this process is exhibited one of the 
ample of which we have in the conversion of | most beautiful illustrations of the harmony 
barley into malt. The sugar thus formed fur- | which prevails through all the great phenomena 
nishes the food to the now living creation, | of nature-~the mutual dependence of the vege- 
which, in a short period, shoofs its first leaves | table and animal kingdoms. 
above the soil; and these, which, rising from In the animal economy there is a constant 
their dark chambers, are white, quickly become ; production of carbonic acid; and the beautiful 
green under the operation of light. vegetable kingdom, spread over the earth im 
In the poe of germination, a species of | such infinite variety, requires thia carbonic acid 
slow combustion takes place, and—ns in the | for its support. Constantly removing from the 
chemical processes ot animal life and in those | air the pernicious agent produced by the animal 
of active ignition—carbonic acid gas, composed | world, and giving back that oxygen which is 
of oxygen and charcoal, or carbon, is evolved. | required as the life-quickening element by the 
Thus, by a mystery which our science does not | animal races, the balance is constantly main- 
enable us to reach, the spark of life is kindled | tained by the phenomena of vegetable growth. 
—life commences its work—the plant grows.}| The decomposition of carbonic acid is di- 
The first conditions of vegetable growth are, | rectly dependent upon luminous agency: from 
therefore, singularly similar to tliose which are | the impact of the earliest morning ray to the 
found to prevail iwthe animal economy. The | period when the sun reaches the zenith, the 
leaf-bud is no sooner above the soil than a new | excitation of that vegetable vitality by which 
set of conditions begin; the plant takes car- | the chemical change is effected regularly in- 
bonic acid from the atmosphere, and having, | creases. Asthe solar orb sinks towards the 
in virtue of its vitality, by the agency of lumi- | horizon, the chemical activity diminishes—the 
hous power, decomposed this gas, it retains the | sun sets—the action is reduced to its minimuin 
fren and pours forth the oxygen to the air. | —the plant, in the repose of darkness, passes 
his, process is stated to be a function of | to that state of rest which is as necessary to 
vitality; but, as* this has been variously de- ! it as sleen is to the wearied animal. oR 
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paring arrives, and another change occurs, 
ny gop of forming 7 alkaline and acid 
futines; producing the oil, wax, and resin, an 
‘ those nitrogenous compounds 
ich are in the seed, are in full activity. 
Garbonic acid is now evolved and oxygen is 


retained; hydrogen and nitrogen are also 
forced, as it were, into combination with the 
oxygen and carbon, and altogether new and 
ee operations are in activity. 

are the phenomena of vegetable life 
which the researches of our philosophers have 
developed. This curious order, this regular | 

on, showing itself at well-marked 
epochs, is now known to be dependent upon 
solar influences; the 


Bright effluence of bright essence increate 


works its mysterious wonders on every organic | 
form. Much is still involved in mystery; but 
to the call of science some strange truths have 
been made manifest to man, and of some of 
these the phenomena must now be explained. 

Germination is a chemical change which 
takes place most readily in darkness; vegetable 
Saale is due to the zecretion of carbon under 
the agency of light; and the processes of 
Roriation are shown to involve some new and 
compound operations: these three states must 
be distinctly appreciated. 

The sunbeam comes to us as a flood ot pellucid 
light, usually colourless; if we disturb this 
white beam, as by compelling it to pass through 
a triangular piece of glass, we break it up into 
coloured bands which we will call the spectrum, 
in which we have such an order of chromatic 
rays as are scen in the rainbow of a summer 
shower. These coloured rays are now known 
to be the sources of all the tints by which 
Nature adorns the surface of the earth, or art 
imitates in its desire to create the beautiful. 
These coloured bands have not the same Jumi- 
nating power, nor do they possess the same 
heat-giving pore’. The yellow rays give 
the most Light; the red rays have the function 
of heat in the highest degree. 

; Thus, associated in the sunbeam, we have Zight 
ucing all the blessings of vision, and throw- 
the veil of colour over all things—seat, 

maintaining that ns ga over our globe 
which is to the perfection of living or- 
neiple, called actinism, 


da third 
Oy rth ihe che ical changes alluded to are 
— ‘We possess the power, by the use of 


oo ‘media, ‘of separating these principles 

j and of their effects. 
A rslol ae cows Light to pose through 
most , bat at obstructs adtinten almost 
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entirely; a ue glass, ©, contrary, 
prevents _ — Ha ie tat it offers 
no mterraplicn or chantical rate ; 
hind reels. jee ents off most of the raya, 
se those of peculiarly i wer. a! 

ith this knowledge, we p in our 
experimenta, 


and learn some of the mysteries of 
nature's chemistry. If above the soil in which 
ihe wed is pwd, we fix a deep pure y 
glass, the chemical change which marks germi- 


nation is prevented; if, on the contrary, we 
employ a blue one, it is greatly accelerated ; 
seeds, indeed, placed beneath the soil, cover 
with a cobalt Hine finger-glass, will germinate 
mauy days sooner than such as may be exposed 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine: this 
proves the neceasity of the principle actinism 
to this first stage of vegetable hfe. Plants, 
however, made to grow under the influences of 
such blue media, present much the same con- 
ditions as those which are reared in the dark ; 
they are succulent instead of woody, and have 
yellow leaves and white stalks; indeed, the 
formation of leaves is prevented, and all the 
vital energy of the plant is exerted in the pro- 
duction of stalk. ‘The chemical principle of 
the sun’s rays alone is not therefore sufficient ; 
remove the plaut to the influence of light, as 
separated from actinism, by the action of yellow 
media, and wood is formed abundantly; the 
plant grows most healthfully, and the leaves 
assume that dark green which belongs to 
tropical climes or to our most brilliant sum- 
mers. When the subject of our experiment is 
brought under the influence of a red glass, the 
whole process of floriation and the perfection 
of the seed is accomplished. 

Careful and long-continued observations hate 
proved that in the spring, when the process of 
germination is most active, the chemical rays. 
are the most abundant in the sunbeam. 
the summer advances, light, relatively to the 
other forces, is largely increased ; at this season, 
the trees of the forest, the herb of the valley, 
and the cultivated plants which adorn our 
dwellings, are all alike adding to their wood. 
Autumn comes on, and then heat, so peocesas 
for ripening grain, is found to exist in 
able excess. It is curious, too, that the xutum», 
nal heat has properties i Pen 
decidedly distinguished 
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are called the parathermic ray: they possess a 
remarkable chemical action added to their. 


calorific ee one; and to this are due 
those compli phenomena already briefly 


Such is the rapid sketch ot the anystories af, 
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PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


Competitors are reminded that essayson “THE 
ATTRIRUTES OF 4 Tavs Lapy,’ announced last 
month, must be sent in on or before the 12th ot 
September. The next Prize will be awarded for 
i7e best original tale, the subject being lett to the 
judgment of the competitors. The Prize in each 
case consists ot a maynificently-printed Volume. 


CROCHET PATTERNS. 


A sHEeT, containing several interesting crochet 
patterns, is in preparation, and (printed sep .- 
rately) will be presented with an early numbe> to 
every purchaser. We may take this opportunity 
of adding, that all our crochet patterns are drawn 
with such accuracy that they may be worked 
without those details of instruction which would 
occupy so much space. 


Tae Warcuworp.—We have mislaid the ad- 
dress of the authoress of this tale, and wish to 
communicate with her privately. 

tae-We cannot undertake to recommend 

the composition. The hair will almost surely 

w again. Lime may be obtained of any 
er, 

ANNE will find Cnssell’s ‘* nb deoosed Educator” 
well fitted for her purpose. The lessons contained 
an te are given with cqual clearness and exacti- 
tudic. 

Aosts B, and several other subscribers having 
asked ior A crochet edging, we have pleasure in 
subjoining the following engraving. 
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es oreshould be no difficulty in gettin 
theater a nt cheques rh Only the 
olfetered. and sincerely thank 
ae r yong exe ns on behalf of the Magazine. 
— courage. m endeavour 
othe Rood work, which cannot fail of jared 
ultimately, 
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Jxmonna.—Take 01 powdered 

root. Bole ammoniac, borax, rose 
vinn birk, camphor, cloves, 

namon, of each one drachm : 
and add ais douse of al of Cloves 
of oil of cinnanion well rubbed in 

powders. Put into bottles for 
Pa excellent tooth-powder. 

SYLvia, Maa. B., Aowss B., and others, will be 
Pit he ee nhat cael Soove, It} reall ce ted 

e the croc ng a is w t 

to the trimming of an nies dnees. Ai 
tion may be made Lbanrted 
edge of the edging to each 
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M. is thanked. 
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ACKA QOLIviIa.—To promote the growth ot 
hair. Take of eau-de-cologne, an ounce ; tincture 
of canthandes, a drachm ; and five drops each of 
oil of rusemary and oil of lavender. ix, and 
rub into the roots of the hair. There is nothing 
Vike caercise, frequent bathing, and simple 
dizestible dict to avert the di ment ot a 
blotched face. It these means do not insure a 
clear, it not a brilliant complexion, the causes are 
seated in the skin itself, 

J.E.C.—For receipt to prevent the falling oft 
of har, see the answer above. 

LityAna’s first letter bas not reached us, 

VALENTINE.—Seven. 

ALice.—We must decline to give advice in so 
sa se a matter. 

M.S. S.—The lines are prompted by a good 
feeling, but the execution is not good enough to 
warrant us in publishing them. 

B.—So far as we understand the matter, there 
would be ne impropriety at allin the progeeding 
you suggest 

J. B. (Mansfield.)—There is no yellow cheque 
with the first number of this volume. The die- 
tinctive figures which were marked on the yellow 
cheques of preceding volumes are this year, for 
greater security to the purchaser, stamped ona 
cheque in the wrapper itself. 

A Supscriber.—Collodwn is obtained in liquid 
form. We know of no method of preventing 
hair from turning grey: it may be dyed, but the 
hee 18 often disagreeable, and seldom elfica- 

Us 

ANNE S.—We believe Miss Landon’s poetical 
works may be had of Mr. Moxon for five or six 


shillings. 
M. H.G . (Limerick.)—There ie little ¢hance of 
senee ot {auanteur designs, unleas they are of 
Tae a We strongly incline to doubt tho aye 
denuenyer the prophecy. Wedo net shacot 
name of the author of 2 rors Rp ot ns 
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COOKERY, &c.—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


Puxasants any Paurzipcrs.—Roast them as 
Turkey; and serve with a fine gravy, into which 
pat asmall bit of garlick, and bread-snauce. When 
old. they may be made into excellent patties, but 
their flavour should not be overpowered by lemon. 

To Por Parrnipce.—Clean them nicely: and 
season with mace, allspice, white pepper, and salt, 
in fine powder. Rub every part well: then lay 
the breasts downwards ina pan, and pack the birds 
#8 close as you possibly cun. Put a good deal of 
butter on thein ; then cover the pun with a coarse 
ftour-puste and a paper over, tie it close and bake. 
‘When cold, put the birds into pots, and cover them 
with butter. 


A VEBY CHEAF War or Pottixnae Binps.—Pre- 
ogi them as directed in the list receipt, and when 
ced and grown cold cut them into proper pieccs 
for helping. pack them close in a large potting-pot, 
and, if possible, leave no spaces to receive the 
butter. Cover them with butter, and one-third 
part less will be wanted than when the birds are 
done whole. The butter that has covered potted 
things wiil serve tor basting, or for paste tor meat- 


To CLagiry BUTTer For PoTreD Tumncs.—Put 
it into a sauce-bout, and set that over the fire in a 
stew-pan that hasa little water in. When melted, 

¢ care not to pour the milky parts over the 
potted things: they will sink to the bottom. 

Grovss.—Roast them like fowls, but the head is 
to be twisted under the wing. They must not be 
overdone. e with a rich gravy in the dish, 
and bread-sauce. 

To Pot Moos Game.—Pick, singe, and wash the 
hirds nicely; then dry them ; and season, inside 
and out, pretty high, with pepper, mace, nutmeg, 
allepice, and salt. Pack them in as small a pot a6 
will hold them, cover them with butter, and bake 
in a very slow oven. When cold, take off the butter, 
dry them from the gravy, and put one bird into 
each pot, which should just fit. Add as much 
more butter as will cover them, but take care that 
it docs not ol. The best way to melt it is by 
Warming it in a basin set in a bow! of hot water. 

To BLavcH BRaszit, Fow1, &c., is to set it on 
the fire 19 a small quantity of cold water, and let 
it boil; a8 soon as it boils, it is 1o be taken out and 
put into cold water fora few minutes. 

To Stew Mousnrooms.—The large buttons are 
best, and the smull flaps while the fur is still red. 
Rub the large buttons with salt and a bit of flannel, 
cut out the fur. and take off the skin t1om the 
others. Sprinkle them with salt, and put into a 
atew-pan with some pepper-corns; simmer slowly 
til done, then put a smail bit of butter and flour, 
and two spoonsful of cream; ceive them one boil, 
and serve with sippets of bread. 

Musuzoom Caisor.—Sprinkle mushroom flaps, 
ered in ber, with common salt, stir 

occasionally tor two or three days, then 
squeeze out the juice, and add to each 
bruised cloves and mustard-seed, of each 
ounce ; bruised ullspiee, black pepper, and 

¢ach one ounce; gentiy heat to the boil- 
in acovered vessel, macerate for fourteen 
ea Should it exhibit any indications 


a few weeks, bring it to th 
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Things forth Rrobring. 


For Taking GREASE oUT OF CLoTH.—To about 
a quarter of a pint of hot water add about two 
tablespoonfuls of spirit of sal ammoniac, and 
apply the same to the greasy parts with a piece of 
woollen cloth, when it will produce a lather, if the 
parts be thickly covered, as in the case of a coat 
collar, which must be cleaned off with a sponge 
and cold water. and the cloth will present a 
freshness almost equal to new. Silks may be 
cleand in a similar way. 

FaTTENING FowLs witH, PoTarors.—Fowls 
will tatten in one halt the time on potatoes bruised 
and mixed with meal, than they willon any kind 
of corn, or even meal itself. The potatoes, how- 
ever, niust be bruised while hot, and the meal 
added when the mash is given tu them. 

HeErnines.—A single herring, if suflered to mul- 
tiply, unmolested and undiminished, for twenty 
years, would show a progeny greaterin bulk than 
ten such globes as that we live upon. 

ScCNTED OrLs.—Saturate some fine cotton-wool 
with the purest olive-oil, and spread it, with alter- 
nate layers of jossamine or other free-sceuted 
flowers, in a jar or other vessel. In a few da 
the flowers will have imparted the whole of their 
pertume to the cotton. The oil may then be 
pressed out, and kept ina bottle for use, and the 
cotton will serve to perfume drawers or ward- 


bes. 

NATURE Paintina.—The following is a method 
of obtaining the figure of a plant:—A piece of paper 
isto be rubbed over with powdered dragon's blood, 
and then the small branch or leaf or which the 
design is required is to be !aid upon it. By moans 
of slight friction, it soon takes upa small quantity 
of the powder; and being then laid upon 
moistened paper, an impression may be taken. 

PoMADE, to prevent baldness, is made thus:— 
Becf suet, one ounce; tincture of cantharidecs, one 
teaspoontul; oil of origanum and bergamot, of 
exch ten drops. Melt the suet, and, when nearly 
culd, stir in the rest of the ingredients until set. 

‘TUE COVERING FOB PRESERVES used by the trade, 
instead of bladder, is mide by brushing over sheets 
of paper, of the thickness and length required, with 
linsced-oil which has been previously boiled. The 
sheets should be hung on a string, and be tho- 
Hebe ba dry before using. This material is also 
u for tulip shades. and as a substitute for glass 
in workshops. It is perfectly waterproof, 

How To Eat an EGo.—By the usual mode of 
introducing the salt, it will not mix or incorporate 
with the egg; the resultis, you either get a quantity 
of silt without eg, or egg without salt. In order 
to make the two mix properly, after cutting off the 
top, put in a drop or two of water, tea, coffee, or 
other liguid you may haveon the table at the time, 
then add the salt and stir. The result is far more 
agreeable—the drop of liquid is not tasted, 

To Paxszave Boogs.--A few oly saa ADY per- 
fumed oil will secure libraries from t 


perfum never 
moulders ; cuffer large bales of this 
leather to remain in the London Docks, knowing 


rd it eoalig sustain any ury A igs damp. 
vil was known to the ancients. The Romans 
oil of cedar to preserve valuable man 
iene any Bich ing bane 
cedre,” unee' 1) 
with cadar-oll, or, in other words, 
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Sit und Wisdom. 


An old bachelor, being ill, his sister presented 
him a cup of medicine. “ What is it ?”? he asked. 
She answered, * It is elixir asthmatic ; it is very 
aromatic, and will make you feel extatic.” 
“ Wancy,” he replied, with a smile, “ you are very 
sistermatic.” 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from a long- 
bow; the force of it depends on the strength of 
the hand that draws it. Argument is like an 
arrow trom a cross-bow, which has equal force, 
though ahot by a chijd. 

A parishioner Ena aieed of his pastor the mean- 
ing of this line of Scripture: “ He war clothed 
with curses aswithagarment.” “It signifies,” 
rep the divine, “ that that individual had got 
a habit of swearing.” 

Many persons are led by their vices, as there 
are many who are led by their noses; but there 
area tar greater number who follow both with- 
out any leading at all 

Egotism is defined as putting the private J too 
much before the public eye. 

A gentleman who greatly disliked the custom 
of giving fees to servants provided himself with 
some turthings, and, on leaving the next party he 
attended. presented one to the footman, as he 
stood at the door. ‘1 beg your pardon, sir,” says 
Johnny. * but you have made a mistake!" “Oh, 
no,” said the gentleman ;** J never give less.” 

“ First class in sacred music, stand up. How 
many kinds of metre are there?” Three, sir— 
long metre, short metre, and meet her by moon- 
light alone.” 

A wite who loses her patience must not expect 
to keep her husband's heart. 

Love is only a dream; but, unlike the dreams 
of sleep, it brings no repose with it. 

If you send out a learned man to convert the 
Cannibals, what does he stand a chance of be- 
coming? An eaten (Eton) scholar. 

The mind, like the mules un the Alps, is best 
lett wholly to itself when in a slippery place; 
there is then less danger of its stumbling than 1! 
it is hastily checked 

Boun'y’s best honour isto help the poor, and 
ite chief lid ego to live in good men’s thoughts. 
It has open handas,a zealous heart, constnnt good 
will on earth, and a seat prepared in heaven. 

Whenever our neighbour’s house is on fire, it 
cannot be amiss for the engines to play a little on 
our own. Better to be despised for too anxious 
apprehension, than ruimed by too confident 

security. 

Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, 
else a man cannot keep up his dignity. In iia 
tony there must be eating, in drunkenness there 
must be drinking ; ‘tis not the eating, nor’tis not 
the drinking that must be blamed, but the ex- 
casy—s0 in pride. 

An aged anne ee wont to console horself 
Ri te past isappointments in the matrimonial 

¥ the following reflection :—If she ha:t been 
married, and had a Qaby, and the thing had 
-crawied into the oven and burnt iteelf to death, 
what a horrible thing it would have ben! 

As nice as we are in ne we forgive more faults 
‘in thet p. Expostulations be- 
na ly 2, but well betwixt 


j The beginain of love is in the power of every- 
3 to ut an cod be in the om of none. 
ing of disceses, ya aia 


Sich Room and Rorserp. 


Tur CHOLERA AND AUTUMNAL ComPLaInTs.— 
To oppose cholera there seems no surer or better 
means than cleanliness, sobriety, and judicious 
ventiiation. Where there is dirt, that is the place 
for cholera ; where windows and doors are kept 
most jealously shut, there cholera will fiud easiest 
entrance; and people who indulge in intemperate 
diet are actually, at such a season as the present, 
courting death. Torepeatit, cleanliness, sobriety, 
and tree ventilation almost always dety the pesti- 
lence; but in case of attack, immediate recourse 
Should be had to a physician. The faculty say 
that » large number of lives have been lost, in 
previous seasons, solely trom delay in seeking 
medical assistance. They even assert that, taken 
early, the cholera is by no means a fatal disorder. 
The copious use of salt is recommended on 
excellent authority. Other autumnal complaints 
there are, of which diarrhea is the worst ex- 
ample. They come on with pain, flatulence, 
sickness, with or without vomiting, followed by 
loss of appetite, genera) lassitude, and weakness. 
It attended to at the first came they may 
soon be conquered; for which p , itis neces- 
sary to assist nature in throwing off the contents 
ot the bowels, which may be done by means of the 
following prescmption:—Take of calumel, three 
rains: rhubarb, eight grains; mix and take it 
in a little honey or jelly, and repeat the dose three 
times, at the intervals of four or five hours. The 
next purpose to be answered is the detcnce of the 
lining membrane of the intestines from their 
acrid contents. which will be best effected b 
drinking copiously of lin-eed-tea, or of’ a drin 
mnade by pouring boiling-water on quince seeds, 
which are ot a very mucilaginous nature. It the 
complaint continue atter these means have been 
employed, some astringent or binding medicine 
will be required, as the subjoined :—Tuake of pre- 
pared chalk, two drachms; cinnamon > 
seven ounces; syrup of poppies, one ounce; mix, 
and take three tablespoonfuls every four hours, 
Should this fail to complete the cure, half an 
ounce of tincture of catechu, or of kino, may be 
added tu it, and then it will seldom fail, While 
any syinptoms of derangement are present, par. 
tacular attention must be paid to the diet. which 
should be of a soothing, lubricating, and light 
nature, as instanced in veal or chicken broth, 
which should contain but little salt. Rice, batter, 
and bread puddings will be erally relishod, 


and be eaten with advantage; but the stomach is 
too much impaired to digest of a more 
nature. Indeed, we should give that organ, 


together with the bowels, as little trouble as pos- 

sinh while they ure so incapable of acting in 

their accustomed manner. Much mischief is 

frequently produced by the absurd ce of 

ay KR speture of rhubarb, which is almost cor- 
+o] 


rgravating that species of disorder of 
which we 


ave now treated; for it is a spirit as 
strong as brandy, and cannot fail of producing 
harm upon a surface which is rendered tendcr bY 
the formation and contact of vitiated bile. B 
our last advice is, upon the first appearance af 
such symptoms as are above detailed, 
immediate recourse to a doctor, where possiote, 
Ow or Bucwy Paras yor Brans.—Take & 
of the thickest coarse brown paper, amt 
ip it in the beat salad ail; then set the puneram 
five, and carefully preserve all the oil that drepe 
OF RAR, 8 ae 
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Cupid's Vetter- Bag. 







ee is in the position which a late ntm- 
of Cupid's correnponent ——— to by 
the treachery of perlidiousimnn, Fonseca ie 


But there is a nice tle- 
man who visits her brother, and’ wan aovaye 
eed Senin her in public that the fact is 
by all Froresca’s friends... Fuorgsca 

ae oer that ares ot to which ee 
entions on her ‘‘in compan y 

us. And yet this attentive man does not 
Popose, and it is FLoresca’s opinion that he docs 


mot mican to do 40; for though he Aas asked ber 
if she did not think they would do well ‘ 
that is a long time ago, and he has not any- 


thing of the kind since. Now, FLonesca does not 
care a button for that; but the difficulty is in the 
gentieman’s attentions. Shall she continue to 
receive them, and endeavour to bear with them, 
or exterminate them with contempt? We advise 
her to receive them with a coolness and in- 
difference which shail not fail to be observable. 
This course will soon decideall FLoresca’s doubts, 
including some of which she has not thought 
proper to confide to Cupid's Letter- Bay. 
¥.—It is pleasant to blame for too much 
constancy. Mary (what a beautitul name it is!) 
had a lover a ig Ped re ago—a “dear tellow,” 
she says, “with kindest heart in England, 
and almost the handeomest face.” All Mary’s 
mind was sct upon him. She was then very 
ung, and she looked forward to the time when 
y were to marry “almost with as much con- 
fidence as happiness.” But beture this time could 
arrive, he was off within a few hours by 
& sudden iliness. Many's priet she will Ray 
Nothing about. She resvived she would keep his 
memory green, and never allow another to take 
the vacant place his death made in her 
heart. She done so; but circumstances have 
changed with her since then, and she has been 
dependent upon a relation for above a year. 
This circumstance inclines her to listen to the 
offers of one whom she could not fail to respect, 
for he is courted and respected by all who know 
him. Her triends say sbe is tortunate in havin 
gained his affection; and she thinks she woul 
Say the same of any other girl in her situation. 
Still, whenever she would accept this gentle- 
man, the thought of her first love seems to 
roach her, Should she not conquer it? Cer- 
ly, say we—assured that she wii be far 
happier in the exercise of the wholesome duties 
she was born to fill, than in the pleusures which 
the consciousness of an unwavering constancy 
t for a little-time afford. 

YACINTRINE.—“ On a visit to the west of Eng- 
fand lately, I became acquainted with a young 
Sian who business in London, which brings 
him within two or three miles of our residence; 

wently he often visits us. On those occa- 
always flirts with a younger sister, not- 

ding his assertions that my company is 
fermore agreenble. J can’t understand it. When. 
ever gar eyos mcet in ny, he will give mea 
e = and hag apace a eonverne 

ailster, w seated on his left 

hand. ‘He often tells me that he_Joves me, yet 
behaviour, What 


| 
| 





the boldest and most effectual way of explodi 

such plo te for tis states bs taba thre s0une 
gentleman into a corner, and deniand simulta- 
neously and on _ madre an explanation of his 


Lar" Wil Cupid advise Lite. how to 
Y- 26 
epee lowhag et sn pote wonte 
months ago J was a 
man who, on a alight erty profeosed for 
pared mane at Oe aaa pag bs pico Toould 
reciprocate feelin acoept ° 
manner of late has greatly troubled 
never called, and always avoids seeing 
that he moe won may Tegare, he appears to 
me. Shall I demand an exp h, or treat 
with cl ge t? An ting your 
opinion, &e”— ere may be some misappre- 
hension Aas A Aton oss is not aware, — 
seems ve been regularly enga 
gentleman in question, we think her former 
Bug on is the betterone. She should ask an 
explanation of his injurious conduct. 

A Puzz.ep Ong, with a little reflection, should 
not be puzzled. Her duty is as plain as the case 
she submits to us. The least can do is to 
reguinte her conduct by that of the subject of 
her Ictter, and meet his contemptuous treatment 
with a proud reserve. 

REBECCA teu agai papa seems tous 
very reasonable, and we strongly urge you no 
run counter to it, We faith and affection 
in women as much as need be, perhaps; but pru- 
dence is not altogether to be excluded from the 
account. And it appears to us that it would be ex- 
tremely rash to abandon home and country, and 
qourncy thousands of miles into a loose and law- 

ess community, as the wifeofa yours man whom 
you have known only two mont ’ 

P. T. S.—Nothing is easier than calumny; an 
P.-T. S. will probably find upon investigation 
that her anonymous correspondent merely de- 
signed to play a “good joke” by endeavouring to 
make her goes by ntations of ber has- 
band’s infidelity. To believe the writer of an 
anonymous note, with nocorresponding evidences, 
ig purely unreasonable. 

S. A.—Infirmity of temper such os you de- 
scribe is likely to mar completely the happincss 
of your wedded hfe, if you do wed. It is a 
source of perpetual vexation more difticult to 
bear, while more difficult to overcome, than any 
other, perhaps; and we can but advise you to 
make it a scrious ground for reflection, ere yon 
bind yourselt upon the horns of the matrimonial 
dilemma. 

PENELOPE.— Unfortunately, you. do not place 
Cupid in any position to sympathise with you. 
You have plainly abused the kindness and for- 
bearance of a very good fellow—as he must be— 
and must now either submit or continue a course 
of behaviour certainly not creditable. 

Kare wishes to know jf it be really true that 
there are offices, in England and France, where 
matrimonial business is transacted, and matches 
‘‘got up.”—It is undoubtedly true as regards 
France; and it is said that many very happy 
marriages aro the result: thet is to say, we 
sume, according to the French idea of matri- 
monial felicity. There are professedly similar 
offices in England; but we never heard of one 
which was not a gross swindle, the delicate nature 
of the b insuring the swindlers from ever 


bei posed. 

La Again we are thanked by a former corres- 
Rifestored confidence and happiness We exer at 
‘ ce eu.” We 
course, very glad to hear in? . as ald 
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THE MOTHER OF THE BONAPARTES. 


Leritra RAMOLINI was born at Ajaccio 
ade August,1750), of an ancient Itahan family. 
Ramolinis are descended from the Counts 
af Colalto The first, who settled at Ajaccio, 
married the daughter of the Doge of Genoa 
and received copcessions and distinguish 
honours from that Republic. 
Before she had completed her sixteenth 
year, Letitia had become a wife. She married 
arlo Bonaparte, who lige an important 
cy 


part in the troubles of Corsica. teen Bes 
war far Corsican inde nee she ahared the 
dangers of her frequently sccompany- 
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ing him on horseback in his itiows, 
When the French army entered ca, many 
of the principal familes, and among them the 


Bonapartes, were compelled to fly. They as- 
sembled at the foot of Monte Kotondo, the 
highest mountain in the island. In theic 
flight, and during their sojourn among the 
yoountains, they underwent many h ee 
This was in the year 1769; apd whenever 
had occasion to 5 as of the events which 
preceded his aigrie apoleon — abel 
admiration on the courage magugre 
with which his mother had ee 
é y Rg? 


mC 
ead prival 
the doth of her husbend (1785); away 
fon home, Letitia, who had only 
vitudasd her -ffth year, had al become 
#tis tother of thi children, of fixe 






pokes and three daughters survived thair father. 
Tho order of their birth was as feBows: 1, 

, born in 1768 ; 2, Napoleon, dm 1769 ; 
3, Lucien, in 1775; 4, Eliza, in I777; 5, 
Louis, in 1778 ; 6, Pauline, in 1780; 7, Cazo- 
‘Fine, in 1782; 8, Jerome, in 1784. “Left a 
widow at an early age,” says Madame Junot, 
who was intimate with the family, “in a 
@ountry where the mee ss eee i eveary- 
thing, the young mother found it necenmary te 
call up all the energy of her character.” 
Joseph, the eldest of her children, was nearly 
eighteen years of age, and sesonded her efforts 
with ardour and paternal affection. nar antiong 
was pursuing his military studies in : 
The Archdeacon imeten, a brother of their 
father, altho in infiee health, had become 
chief of the , aad watched over their 
welfare with solsatoade. 

The education of her four eldest children on 
the Continent, and tbe asm of her hus- 
band to Paris, bead the feanily entirely 
French in ther character and ical sen- 
rears — had ‘boon (80th = 

ovember, aa imbegral pert of the 
monarchy of Framee; amd that declaration, 
which had setiehed the aslanders ly, had 
somewhat effaced from their munds the bitter 
souvenirs of the conquest. The revobstionary 
cause of the Continent was embraced by the 
Bonapartes ; Joseph entered into public irfe in 
the administration of the Department, while 
the younger brothers were preparing to take 
part in the approaching contest. 

In 1792 public opmion in Corsica changed 
with regard to the French Revolution. Insta- 

ted by the venerable chief, Paoli, the people 

eclared against the sanguina Republic 
Ajaccio was the only town that had refused, 
ait the command of Paoli, to lower the tri- 


colour. 

The chief had urged the Bonapartes, the 
‘BONS caressa tad ae in pia war iy 
Emilepen: , tO join them in a fresh struggle 

inst France. But their feelings, calana. 
and interest lay in en opposite direction, and 
@~acparstion took place. Pach and his fol- 

in 1798, marched on Ajaccio; the 
brothers were absent at this 

tame; bot the heraic Letitia, who had 
ea¥Ger Bays pa hibe br ifoprines = —_ 
danger, was y — ak of pro- 
for the safety of herself and children. 
mewengers to Jeseph and 

leon by we aud land; and gure notice 


ae 


ae 


aah braved fatigue and teat they would soon active ‘tn the polt Wik 


-, 


e waiting for the fleet, Signora 
atia was on the point of falling into the 
hands of her enemies, Rovsed anddemly ‘at 
ddeight, she found her chamber filled with 
mountaineers. She at first tho 
lerse®f surprised by the partisans of Paoli; 
but by the light of a fir-torch she saw the 
eountemance of the chief, and felt re-assured. 
It was Gosta af pores ea sa seid of 
the pastagans of France. “Quick ! make haste, 
Signora Letitia!” he exclaimed. “ Paoli’s 
men ane close on us. There is not a moment 
to lose; but here I am, with my men. We 
will seree you or perish.” 

Basbelica, one of the most lous villages 
of Corsica, lies at the foot ef Mont d’Oro. 
Its inhabitants are repowned for their courage 
and loyalty: one of the had encoun- 
tered a ommerous hedy of followers of 
Paoli desornding em Ajaemse. He had learned 
that thas troop had enders te take all the 
Bo family, dead er alive. He returned 
to the vifiage and roused theer frends, who, to 
the number ef three Iewndred, armed, and 
preceded ther enemies by a forced march to 
Ajaccio. 

Signora Let#tia and ber children rose from 
their beds, and, in the centre of the column, 
left the town aa mlense—the inhabitants being 
sitll asteep. “hey pemetrated the deepest 
recesses @f flake meounteans, and at daybreak 
halted om a forest, in spit of the sea. Several 
times the fxerives heard from their encamp- 
ment the toveps of the cnemy in the or 
bourtmg valley, but they escaped the risk of 
an encounter. “he same day, the flames risin 
in dense columns from the town attrac 
attention, “That is your house now burn- 
ing,” said one of her friendsto Letitia. ‘Ah! 
never mind,” she rephed: “we will build it 
up again much better. Veve la France !” 

Atter two nights’ march, the fugitives des- 
cried a French frigate. Letitia took leave of 
her brave defenders, and joined Joseph and 
Napoleon, who were on board the vessel at 
Calvi with the French deputies, who had been 
sent on a mission to 108. 

The frigate turned her pe towards Mar- 
seilles, where she landed the family of exil 
destitute of resources, hut full of health aaa 
courage. All the fortitude of Letitin was 
called into exercise in thése trying circum. 
stances. She was reduced to poverty, and 
gratefully reseived the rations of bread dis- 
tributed by the municipality to refuges patriots. 
Joseph and a contributed to the sup- 
port of the y from their scanty allowance 
™ the military service. 

Prance was then bleeding under the wounds 
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o a pact ie Notas ge ben 
be) ry) oreign VasiOn. 

Cipal cities of the Bepublic had revolted against 
the central authority of Paris which was ruled 
by the Jacobins, and led the rebellion ; 
but the reduction of Lyons, and the vengeance 
inflicted on it, restored the supremacy of Paris. 
Many thousands of the inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles fled for protection to Toulon, which had 
called in the aid of the British and Spanish 
fleets to uphold the cause of the Bourbons. 
In this general flight, however, the Bonapartes 
did not participat#@—they belonged to the tri- 
umphant party. This connexion may in some 
measure be ascribed to Lucien, who, though a 
pou had distinguished himself as a repub- 
ican orator and partisan. In his early revo- 

promoted the 

apoleon was yet 


lutionary career he greatl 
fortunes of the family, while 
but an unknown snbaltern. 

The close of 1793 was marked by the capture 
of Toulon, the last of the revolted cities which 
had held out against the victorious banner of 
the Republic. That event revealed to the French 
nation the genius of Napoleon, and elevated 
him to the rank of General of Brigade. To his 
promotion the family of Signora Bonapa .« 
owed better days. To be near him, while he 
was stationed at Nice, the family had established 
themselves at the Chateau Salle, in the environs 
of Antilees, a few miles from Napoleon’s head- 
quarters. 

But Napoleon, on whom the fortunes of the 
Bonaparte family now depended, was involved 
in the downfall of Robespierre ; and after the 9th 
Thermidor (27th of July, 1794), he was arrested 
as an adherent and partisan of the tyrant. He 
was restored to liberty in afew days; but his re- 
Icase was followed by the loss of his position in 
the army, and he went to Paris to solicit restora- 
tion and employment. His brothers shared in 
the reverses of the moment. Joseph retired to 
Genoa, and Lucien suffered incarceration in the 
prison of Aix for six weeks. Proscription was 
now the lot of the Bonapartes, in addition to 
the poverty from which they had partially 
emerged, but into which they were now again 

lunged. In this extremity of their fortunes, 
h became the prop and support of the 
family. His marriage with the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Marscilles raised him to 
affiuence, and gave him a position which enabled 
him to be of esaential benefit to his mother, and 
the children still remaining with her. 
oo ee agrees 2 reside at Mar- 
with her family, till Napoleon’s marriage 
§7°6), ow appointment to the ctor pagt i 
army . He at once assign 
mother fal doce of his income, by which she 
wae raised from.a state of nn ger pe indigence 
to one of ease and comfort. Louis having 
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entered the at the early age of seventeen, 

Jerome all the sons remained with his 

— 6r lip household = pera Shi 

n marriage of her eldest hter. 

About this period, Signora Letitia viiied 
ing to Marseilles, fina 


lly 
removed with her family to Paris, in 1799, 
where she took up her residence with her son 


wa 
en the revolution of the 18th Bramaire 
(8th November, 1799) took place, Paris had 
been violently agitated for some days. All were 
apprehensive of some decisive event, without 
knowing the cause of their disquiet. The 
Duchess d’Albrantes thus describes her visit to 
Signora Letitia, on whom she called after the 
ir was nearly over :—‘ She appeared calm, 
though far from being easy; for her extreme 
paleness, and the convulsive movement she 
evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her 
ear, gave her features a ghastly air. In these 
moments she appeared to me truly like the 
mother of the Gracchi. She had three sons 
under the stroke of fate, one of v iom would 
probably receive the blow, even if the others 
escaped. This she feit most forcibly. My 
mother and myself remained with her a part of 
that tantalising day; and only quitted her on 
‘he restoration of her confidence by Lucien’s 
messengers, who were frequently sent to calm 
her disquiet. The danger to which the Bona- 
arte family was exposed might have been even 
imminent on the night of the 18th or 19th. If 
the Directory and the Coancils had triumphed, 
all Bonaparte’s brothers would have followed 
him to the scaffold; and their friends and par- 
tisans would have been exiled, to say the least.” 
After the revolution which placed Napoleon 
at the head of the consular government, me 
Letitia lived very retired in Paris—a manner of 
life which was equally in accordance with her 
own taste and the wishes of the First Consul, 
who was desirous that for a time his female 
relatives should make no display. From the 
trials and misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed, Letitia, who was naturally provident, 
had acquired habits of severe economy. and she 
always condemned superfluous expenditure on 
the part of her children. She entertained little 
fondness for her daughter-in-law Josephine, 
preferring the society and familiarity of the 
wives of Joseph and Lucien. She took part 
with Lucien in his quarrel with Napoleon, and, 
eatly to the chagrin of the latter, followed the 
eciils of Lucien to Rome, in 1805. When 
upbraided by Napoleon with an anhue pee 
for Lucien, she answered that an unfortunate 
son would always be the most dear to her, whith 
she proved afterwards by a memorable devotion 
to himself. Shortly after the creation of thr 
Empire, however, she was induced to return t 
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Paris, whither Napoleon invited her by tender 
solicitations, and offers of a splendid establish- 
ment. The Emperor settled upon her an 
annual income of a million francs (200,000 
dollars), assigned her a separate court, and gave 
het the title of Madame Mere, equivalent to 

t of Empress Mother. She took up her 
residence in the sumptuously-furnished mansion 
which had been occupi «cryLucien; but she 
was far from maintaining the princely state 
and hospitality which had distinguished her 
banished son in his days of prosperity and 
Pad She always adhered to the economical 

abits she had formed in adversity, not from 
an ignoble love of gold, but from a dread she 
could never discard, that poverty and want 
might again become the portion of the family, 
and that her savings might be wanted in the 
hour of calamity. 

On the approach of the Allies towards Paris, 
in April, 1814, Madame Mére accompanied the 
Empress Maria Louisa and her court to Blois. 
Her wonted prudence and prescience did not 
forsake her ; for on this occasion she took care 
to receive her arrears of allowance (375,000 
francs), and dismissed the greater part of her 
attendants, 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1814, she was 
allowed to retain the title of “ Madame Mére ;” 
and an annuity of 200,000 francs, secured on 
the Stes book of France, was settled upon her. 
In August of the same year, attended by two 
maaids of honour and her chamberlain, she fol- 
lowed her son to Elba, and presided on the 15th 
at a ball given in honour of his birthday. 
After the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
Madame Letitia repaired to Rome, where she 
took up her residence for her remaining days. 
Immediately after the overthrow of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, she proffered him all she possessed 
in the world to assist him in restoring his for- 
tunes. “And for me,” said Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, “she would, without a marmur, have 
doomed herself to live on black bread. Lofti- 
ness of sentiment still reigned paramount in 
her breast; pride and noble ambition were not 
subdued by avarice.” 

Count Pe Casas, on his return to Europe 
from St. Helens, witnessed the truth of Na- 

leon’s remarks. No sooner had he detailed 

story of the Emperor’s situation than the 
answer returned by the courier was, that “her 
whole fortune was at her son’s disposal.” 

¥n October, 1818, she addressed an affecting 
appeal in his behalf to the Allied Sovereigns 
assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle. “Sires,” she 
wrote, “Iam a mother, and my son’s life is 
dearer to me than my own. In the name of 
Him w oe is goodness, and of whom 
your imperisl and royal majesties are the image, 
4 ingreat you to put 8 period to his misery, and 
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to restore him to liberty. For this I implore 
God, and I implore you who are his Me alg 
on earth. Reasons of state have their ; 
and posterity, which gives immortality, adores 
above all things the generosity of conquerors.” 
e Letitia continued to reside in Rome, 
with her brother Cardinal Fesch,in the Palazzo 
Falconnieri, until her death, which took place 
on the 2nd of February, 1836, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six years. She oceupied an ex~ 
tensive suite of apartments in the palace of her 
brother, which were handsomely furnished, and 
with more attention to negtness and comfort 
than is common in Italy. Her establishment 
was splendid, but private and unostentatious. 

She led a very retired life in her declinin 
years, amid the social circle of her children and 
a few intimate friends, and dispensing charities 
to the poor. She retained marks of her former 
beauty after she had reached her eightieth year. 
Canova’s magnificent bust of her strikingly 
resembles the original. Her children and 
descendants were unwearied in their attentions 
to her to the last, and she died, as she had lived, 
a zealous devotee of the Catholic faith. 

She is burned in Rome, and her dust has 
mingled with the imperial soil which holds the 
ashes of the mother of the Gracchi, and half 
the heroes of the earth. 





GONE BEFORE. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


STraNnGE and subtle are the influences which 
affect the spirit and touch the heart. Are 
there bodiless creatures around us, moniding 
our thoughts into darkness or brightness as 
they will? Whence, otherwise, come the shadow 
and the sunshine, for which we can discern no 
mortal agency P 

Oftener,’as we grow older, come the shadows; 
less frequently the sunshine. Ere I took up 
my pen, I was sitting with a pleasant company 
of friends, listening to music, and speaking, 
with the rest, light words. 

Suddenly, I knew not why, my heart was 
wrapt away in an atmosphere of sorrow. A 
sense of weakness and unworthiness weighed 
me down, and I felt the moisture gather to my 
eyes and my lips tremble, though they kept the 
smile. 

All my past life rose up before me, and all 
my short-comings, all my mistakes, and all my 
wilful wickedness seemed ‘pleading trumpet- 
tongued against me. 

I saw her hefore me whose feet trod with 
mine the green holts and meadows, when tha 
childish thought strayed not beyond the near 
or the possible. 1Usaw her through the ) 
blue distances, clothed in the white ig Oe 
an angel; but, alas! she drew her golden 
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across her face to veil from her vision the sin- 
darkened creature whose eyes dropped heavily 
to the hem of her robe. 

O pure and beautiful one! taken to peace 
ere the weak temptation had lifted itself up 
beyond thy stature, and compelled thee to 
listen, to oppose thy weakness to its strength, 
and to fall, sometimes, at least, let thy face 
shine on me from between the clouds. Fresh 
from the springs of Paradise, shake from thy 
wings the dew against my forehead. We two 
were coming up together through the sweet 
land of poesy and dreams, where the senses 
believe what the heart hopes; our hands were 
full of green bonghs, and our laps of cowslips 
and violets, white and purple. We were talk- 
ing of that more beautiful world into which 
childhood was opening out, when that spectre 
met us, feared and dreaded alike by the strong 
man and the little child, and one was taken, 
and the other left. 

One was caught away sinless to the bosom 
of the Good Shepherd, and one was left to 
weep pitiless tears, to eat the bread of toil, and 
to think the bitter thoughts of misery—left 
“to clasp a phantom and to find it air.” For 
often has the adversary presscd me sore, and 
out of my arms has slid ever that which my 
soul provounes: good: slid out of my arms and 
coiled about my feet like a serpent, dragging 
me back and holding me down from all that 1s 
high and great. 

ity me, dear one, if thy sweet sympathies 
can come out of the glory, if the lovelight of 
thy beautiful life can press through the cloud 
and the evil, and fold me again as a garment; 
pity and plead for me with the maiden mother 
whose arms in human sorrow and human love 
cradled our blessed Redeemer. 

She hath known our mortal pain and passion 
—-our more than mortal triumph; she hath 
heard the “blessed art thou among women.” 
My unavailing prayers, goldenly syllabled by 
her whose name sounds from the manger through 
all the world, may find acceptance with Him 
who, though our sins be as scarlet, can wash 
them white as wool. 

Our hearts grew together as one, and along 
the headlands and the valleys one shadow went 
before us and one shadow followed us, till the 
grave baped hungry and terrible, and I was 
alone. altering uf fear, but lingering in love, 
I knelt by the death-bed: it was the middle- 
night, snd the first moans of the autumn came 
down from the hills, for the frost-specks glinted 
on her golden robes, and the wind blew chill 
in her bosom. Heaven wns full of stars, and 
the half-moon scattered abroad her beauty like 
a silver rain. Many have been the middle. 
nights since then. for vears lie between me and 
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sound, or a thought turns the key of the dim 
chamber, and the scene is reproduced. 

TI see the long locks on the pillow, the smile 
on the ashen lips, the thin, cold fingers faintly 
pressing my owa, and hear the broken voice 
saying, “Tam mae now. I am not afraid. 

y weep ye? Though I were to live the 
full time allotted to man, I should not be more 
ready nor more Willing than now.” But over 
this there comes a shudder and a groan that all 
the mirthfulness of the careless were impotent 
to drown. 

Three days previous to the death-night, three 
days previous to the transit of the soul from the 
clayey tabernacle to the house not made with 
hands—from dishonour to glory—let me turn 
them over as so many leaves. 

The first of the November mornings; but 
the summer had tarried late, and the wood to 
the south of our homestead lifted itself like a 
peniet wall against the sky; the squirrel was 
eaping nimbly and chattering gaily among the 
fiery tops of the oaks or the dun foliage of the 
hickory, that shot up its shelving trunk and 
spread its forked branches far over the smooth, 
moss-spotted boles of the beeches and the 
limber boughs of the elms. Lithe and blithe 
he was, for his harvest was come. 

Now and then, across the stubble-field, with 
long ears erect, leaped the hare, but for 
the most part he kept close in his burrow, for 
rude huntsmen were on the hills with their 
dogs; and only when the sharp report of a rifle 
rung through the forest, or the hungry yelping 
of some trailing hound startled his harmless 
slumber, might you see at the mouth of his 
burrow the quivering lip and great timid eyes. 

Along the margin of the creek, shrunken 
now away from the blue, and grey, and yellowish 
stones that made its cool pavement, and pro- 
jected in thick layers from the shelving banks, 
the white columns of gigantic sycamores leaned 
earthward, their bases driven, as it seemed, 
deep into the ground, all their convolutions 
of roots buried out of view. Dropping into 
the stagnant waters below, came one by one 
the broad, rose-tinted leaves, breaking th» 
shadows of the silver limbs. 

Ruffling and widening, to the edges of the 
pools went the circles, as the palo, ycllow wal-~ 
nuts plashed into their midst; for here, be 
grew the parent trees, their black bark cut, an 
J , and broken into rough diamond-work. 

hat beautiful season was come when 

Rustic girls in hoods 
Go gleaning through the woods. 

Two days after this, we said, my dear mate 
and I, we shall have a holiday ; and from sate 
rise till sunset, with our laps full of ripe nate 
and orchard froita, we shall make pleasant 
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Hosalie—for so I may call her—was older 
than I, with a face of beauty and a spirit that 
never flagged. But to-day there was heaviness 
in her eyes, and a flushing in her cheek that 
was deeper than had been there before. 

Still she spoke gaily, and smiled the old 
smile; for sickness had never been among us 
children, and we knew not how his touch made 
the head sick and the heart faint. 

The day .ooked forward to so anxiously 
dawned at last; but in the dim chamber of 
Rosalie the light fell sad. I must go alone. 

We had always been together before, at work 
and in play, asleep and awake, and I lingered 
long ere 1 would be persuaded to leave her; 
but when she smiled and said the fresh-gathered 
nuts and shining we Lae would make her glad, I 
wiped her forehead, and turning quickly away, 
that she might not see my tears, was speedily 
wading through windrows of dead leaves. 

The sensations of that day 1 shall never 
forget; a vague and trembling fear of some 
coming evil—I knew not what—made me often 
start as the shadows drifted past me, or a bough 
crackled beneath my feet. 

From the low, shrubby hawthorns I gathered 
the small red apples, and from beneath the 
maples picked, by their slim, golden stems, the 
notched and gorgeous leaves. The wind fingered 
playfully my hair, and clouds of birds went 
whirring through the tree-tops, but no sight 
nor sound could divide my thoughts from her 
whose voiee had so often filled with music these 
solitary places. 

I remember when first the fear distinctly 
defined itself. I was seated on a mossy log, 
counting the treasures which I had been gather- 
ing, when the clatter of hoot-strokes on the 
clayey and hard-beaten road arrested my atten- 
tion, and looking up—for the wood thinned off 
in the direction of the highway, and left it 
distinctly in view—I saw Dr. H——, the phy- 
sician of my sick companion. The visit was an 
unseasonable one. She whom I loved so might 
never come with me to the woods any more. 

Where the mill sloped to the roadside, and 
the trees, as I said, were but few, was the 
village graveyard. No friend of mine, no one 
whom I had ever known or loved, was buried 
there—yet, with a child’s instinctive dread of 
death, I had ever passed its shaggy solitude 
(fer shrubs and trees grew there wild and un- 
attended) with a hurried step and averted face. 

Now, for the first time in my life, I walked 


voluntarily thitherward, and, climbing on a log | 


by the fenee-side, gazed long and earnestly 
i I stood beneath a tall tree, and 
round leaves, yellow now as the lon 
cloud-bar across the sunset, kept dropping an 
dropping at g: taci till all the faded was 
covered up. 


ere the mattock had never been . 
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struck ; but in fancy I saw the small leaves 
falling and drifting about a new and smooth- 
shaped mound, and, choking with the turbulent 
outcry in my heart, I glided stealthily home- 
ward—alas! to find the boding shape I had 
seen through mists and shadows awfully pal- 
pable. I did not ask about Rosalie—I was 
atraid ; but, with my rural gleanings in my lap, 
opened the door of herchamber. The physician 
had preceded me but a moment, and, standing 
by the bedside, was turning toward the lessen- 
ing hght the little wasted hand—the one on 
which I had noticed in the morning a small 
purple spot. “No hope!” he said abruptly, 
and moved away as though his work were done. 

There was a groan expressive of the sudden 
and terrible consciousness, which had in it the 
agony of agonies—the giving up of all. The gift 
T had brought fell from my relaxed grasp, and, 
hiding my face in the pillow, I gave way to the 
passionate sorrow of an undisciplined nature. 

When, at last, I looked up, there was a smile 
on her lips that no moan ever displaced again, 

A good man and a skilful physician was Dr 
H-——, but his infirmity was a love of jae 
drink; and therefore was it that he softene 
not the terrible blow which must soon have 
fallen. I link with his memory no reproaches 
now, for all this is away down in the past; and 
that foe, that sooner or later biteth lke @ 
serpent, soon did his work ; but then my break- 
ing heart judged him hardly. Often yet—for 
in all that is saddest memory is faithfulest—l 
wake suddenly out of sleep, and live over that 
first and bitterest sorrow of my life; and there 
is no house of gladness in the world that with 
a whisper will not echo the moan of lips pale 
with the kisses of death. 

Sometimes, when life is gayest about me, an 
unseen hand leads me apart, and, opening the 
door of that still chamber, I go in: the yellow 
leaves are at my feet again, and that white 
hand between me and the light. 

I see the blue flames quivering and curling 
close about the smouldering embers on the 
hearth. I hear soft footsteps and sobbin 
voices, and see the clasped hands and placid 
smile ot her who, alone among us all, was un- 
troubled ; and over the darkness and pain | near 
@ voice saying, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 





PLUCKED FLOWERS. 
BY MBS. H. B. STOWE. 


“Q motuzr, do see!” said little Georgians 
to her mamma, as she came rushing in from the 
parce - sae cut off oie er of your 

eli and little rose. ook |” 

“T ‘id it,” said her mother, 

“ You, mazuma !” 

(74 Yes,” 
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* Why—dor’t you like flowers P” 

“Yes, my dear; it is because I like flowers I 
cut them off.” 

“ What do you mean, mamma?” 

“ My dear, do you notice that the heliotrope 
and the rose are both young and weak—just 
beginning to grow? ‘The strength that they 
would spend on a blossom now I want them to 
employ in making larger roots, and throwing 
out more branches, so they will become strong, 
thrifty plants, and bear twenty blossoms by and 
by, instead of one now.” 

“Oh, that is it.”° 

“Yes; you see, my dear, there is in every 
plant a mysterious power, called the vital force, 
or life. Now, this vital force is all the while 
stimulating the plant to throw out either roots, 
stalks, leaves, or blossoms; but of all things 
that a plant ean do, nothing uses more of this 
mysterious power than to blossom. If the vital 
force makes roots, these roots are so many 
mouths t which the plant sucks food from 
the earth ; if 16 goes to make more leaves, these 
leaves are kungs by which the plant breathes the 
air, and thus takes in nourishment. But the 
flower is neither lungs nor mouth; yet it takes 
the highest force the plant is capable of to pro- 
duce if; and while the plant is maturing the 
seed which lies hidden in the flower, it often en- 
tirely suspends all other growth, because all its 
energies are taken up with this effort. So, if 
a gardener wants to make a plant strong and 
thrifty, and eapable of bearmg a beautiful show 
of flowers, ke oftem picks off the first blessom- 
buds, and tarns all the strength of the plant to 
leaves and roots.” 

Little Georgy looked quite thoughtful. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “i am going to 
tell you something now, that I bope will 
always remember. This flowering of plants is 
like some other things that I want you to notice. 
In educating you, there are many pleasures and 
pursuits, innocent in themselves, and beautiful 
as the blossoms of a flower, that I restrain you 
from, not because I do not like them, but because 
I think for you to have them now would have 
the same effect on your character that too early 
blossoms would on a delicate plant. 

“You would like to spend your time in read- 
ing story-books, in going on visits, in attending 
shows and concerts, and many such things, 
which may all be pleasant enough in themselves ; 
but, instead of all ¢hese, you have to spend your 
whee in duties and lessons, at home and at 
scheol, You are doing now what a pan is— 
you sre making roots, and leaves, and branches ; 
and, when your mind and character are formed, 
blossoming may not hurt you. 

“Sometimes, @ gardener cares nothing about 
the atrength of 8 plant, His only object is to 
get a show of fine flowers immediately. He 
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keeps it warm, waters with stimulating nourish. 
ment, and turns all its strength to flowering. 
In this way beantifal flowers are made; but 
when their transient bloom is withered, the plant 
is a poor, withered, unsightly thing, whose 
vitality is all expended. So some parents and 
teachers bring up children to care only for 
pleasure, gaiety, and show ; and when childhood 
and youth are passed, their vigour is all spent 
—they are poor, insipid, useless creatures, 
affording no pleasure or use either to themselves 
or others. 

“But, more than this, what I do for you, is 
only an emblem of what our heavenly Father is 
constantly doing for us all, Our minds are all 
the while ing forth and striving after 
blossoms whieh He cuts off, not because He does 
not love flowers, but because He does love them, 
and wants Hisrmmortal plants to gain strength 
for a thousand, instead of one. 

“ Here is a mother, for instance, and all the 
strength of her life is put forth in one fair child 
—a rose-bud of infinite sweetmesa. All the 
strength of ber soul is going into Jove for this 
child. The heavenly Gardener ents off this 
blossom of love, not because He hasne pleasure 
in it, but because He wants the soul that bears 
it to become a stronger soul, and eapable of a 
wider sphere of love. You will often see a 
rose-tree whose buds have soar Fas ary 
ing up @ green vigorous whic 
suclbiiies of roses shall spring; and so, when 
an earthly love has beem broken off by death, 
there springs out of it a lowe to all mankind— 
to all who suffer and sorrow. 

“So people in this world often have tastes 
and capabilities, beautifal im themselves, which 
the circumstances of their hives forbid them to 
mdulge. A mother, for example, has a taste 
for music, drawing, or literature; but poverty, 
and the charge of a young family, keeps her 
confined to the drudgery of ordinary life; but 
God, the loving Gardener, has foreordained 
all this. He casts her lot thus, not because He 
\.as no love for the beautiful tendencies of her 
mind, but because He would give them a stronger 
root and wider growth. 

“And now, my dear child,” said momma, 
‘remember, if in your life a time should ever 
come when all the desires of your heart are ent 
off—when you are forced from all that is — 
and agreeable to you, and confined to § 
that is repugnant and distasteful—be not dis 
cow . Think that it is done by ie ger 
Gardener of your soul. Your time shall yes 
come, if not here, at least when He shall trans 
plant you to the skies.” 


Papadpe pedi necessary as the outwork and de 
ners. : 
A virtuons mind in. a fair body ia = pleture in & 

good light. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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Tax Philippines are a large group of islands 
in the North Pacific Ocean, and were discovered 
by Magellan in 1521; they were afterwards 
taken possession of bv the Spaniards, in the 
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ph ord or balate, a sea-worm or animal 
substance, resembling a large pudding. The 
Chinese are very fond of it, and mix it with 
fowl and sors les. 

The inhabitants practise various kinds of 
industry ; they weave matting of extraordinary 
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MOUTH OF THS BAY OF MARILLA. 


seign of Philip I1., from whom they take their 
name. The islands are said to be eleven 
hundred in number, but some hundreds of them 
are very small, and all are nominally subject to 
the Spanish Government at Manilla. 

he inhabitants number, in the whole, 
yea, 700; of whom 25,000 or 80,000 are 





hiljppines yield every colonial product 
that oe can rie There ne gies 
crops of rice, coffee, sugar, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton, cacao, abaca or voesiable silk, pepper 

cocoa-nuts, dye-woods, timber o all 
Fesert ions for furniture and for buildings, 
rattans of various kinds, and all the agreeable 
Sruite of the tropics. On the shores are found 
macre or mother-of-pearl, magnificent pearls, 


Pirds’-nests, shells of every description, an 
Sncrediite ‘uaatity of excellent fab and the 


fineness and of the brightest colours, straw 
hats, cigar-cases, and baskets; they manufac. 
ture cloth and tissues of every sort from cotton, 
silk, and abaca; they, from filaments taken 
from the leaves of the e¢uana, make cambric of 
a texture much finer than that of France; and 
they also manufacture coarse strong cloth for 
sails, &c., and ropes and cables of all dimensions ; 
they tan and dress leather and skins to per- 
fection ; they manufacture coarse earthenware, 
and forge and polish arms,of various kinds; 
they build ships of heavy tonnage, and also 
light and neat boats: and at Manilla they 
frame and finish off beautiful carriages. The 
are also V srdlgtiialag in gold, silver, an 
co ; and the jan Women are specially 
e pert in needlework and embroidery. 

he island of Luzon is the la of the 
Philippines, and extends from north to segth 
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for the length of about six degrees. It is 
divided throughout its whole extent by a chain 
of mountains, which in general owe their 
formation to volcanic ernptions. T'races are 
found throughout of the great convulsions 
produced by subterraneous fires. 

Manilla and its suburbs contain a population 
of about one hundred and fifty thousand souls, 
of which Spaniards and Creoles hardly con- 
stitute the tenth part; the remainder is com- 
posed of Tagalocs or Indians, Métis, and 
Chinese. The city is divided into two sections, 
the military an® the mercantile, the latter of 
which is the suburb. The former, surrounded 
by lofty walls, is bounded hy the sea on one 
side, and upon another by an extensive plain, 
where the troops are exercised, and where of 
an evening the indolent Creoles, lazily extended 
in their carriages, repair to exhibit their 
elegant dresses, and to inhale the sea-breezcs. 
This public promenade, where intrepid horse- 
men and horsewomen, and European vehicles, 
cross each other in every direction, may be 
styled the Champs-Elysées, or Hyde Park, of 
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and convents, the archbishopric, the courts of 
justice, the custom-house, the hospital, the 
Eoveruors palace, and the citadel, which over- 
ooks both towns. There are three principal 
entrances to Manilla—Pwerto Sania Lucia, 
Puerta Real, and Puerta Parian. 

At one o’clock the drawbridges are raised, 
and the gates pitilessly closed, when the tardy 
resident must seek his night’s lodging in the 
suburb, or mercantile town, called Binondoc. 
This portion of Manilla wears a much gaycr 
and more lively aspect than the military 
section. There is less regularity in the streets, 
and the buildings are not so fine as those in 
what may be called Manilla proper; but in 
Binondoc all is movement, all is life. Nu- 
mcrous canals, crowded with pirogues, gondolas, 
and boats of various kinds, intersect the suburb, 
where reside the rich merchants, Spanish, 
English, Indian, Chinese, and Métis. The 


| newest and most elegant houses are built upon 
' the banks of the river Pasig. Simple in ex- 


terior, they contain the most costly inventions 
of English and Indian luxury. Precious vases 


the Archipelago. On athird side, the nulitary | from China, Japan ware, gold, silver, ond rich 


town is separated from the trading 
town by the river Pasig, upon 
which are seen all the day bouts 
laden with merchandise, and 
charming gondolas conveying 
idlers from different parts of the 
suburbs, or to visit the ships 
in the bay. 

The military town communi- 
cates by the bridge of Binondoc 
with the mercantile town, inha- 
bited principally by the Spaniards 
engaged in public affairs; its 
aspect is dull and monotonous; all 
the streets, perfectly straight, arc 
bordered by wide granite footpaths. 

In general, the highways are 
well macadamised, and kept in 
good condition. Such is the effe- 
minacy of the people, they could 
not endure the noise of carriages 
upon pavement. The houses, 
large and spacious, palaces in 
@ppearance, are built in a par- 
tacular manner, calculated to 
withstand the earthquakcs and 
hurricanes so frequent in this 
part of the world. They have 
all one storey, with a ground-floor; 
the upper part, generally occu- 
pied by the family, is sur- 
rounded by a wide gallery, opened or shut by 
means of large sliding panels, the panes of 
which are thin mother-of-pearl. ‘Lhis permits 
the passage of hight and excludes the heat. 
in the military town are all the monasteries 





CHINESE METIS. 
silke, dazzle the eyes on entering these un- 


retending habitations. Tach house hag a 
nding-place from the river, aud little 0 


palaces serving as bathing-nouses, ta which 
ho residents resort several ten daily, to 
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relieve the fatigoe eaused by the intense heat 
of the climate. The cigar manufactory, which 
affords ¢ continually to from fifteen 
to bwemty thousand workmen and other as- 
aistarits, is situated in Binondoc; also the 
Chinese custom-house, and all the large 
working establishments of Manilla. During 
the day, the Spanish ladies, richly dressed in 
the transparent muslins of India and China, 
lounge about from store to store, and sorely 
test the patience of the Chinese salesman, who 
unfolds uncomplainingly, and without showing 
the least ill-humour, thousands of pieces of 
goods before his customers, which are fre- 
quently examined simply for amusement, and 
not half a yard purchased. The balls and 
entertainments given by the half-breeds of 
Binondoe to ther fnmends are celebrated 
throughout the Pinlippines. The quadrilles of 
Kurope are =ueeeaiea by the dances of India, 
and while the young people execute the fan- 
dango, the bolero, the cachucha, or the las- 
civious movements of the bayaderes, the enter- 
prising half-breed, the indolent Spaniard, and 
the sedate Chinese retire to the gaming- 
saolons, tu try their fortune at cards and dice. 
The passion for play is carned to such an 
extent that the traders lose or gain in one 
night sums of 50,000 piastres (£10,000 ster- 
ling). ‘The half-breeds, Indians, and Chinese 
have also a great passion for cock-fighting ; 
these combats take place in a large arena. 1 
have seen £1,500 betted upon a cock which 
had cost £150; in a few minutes this costly 
champion fell, struck dead by his antagonist. 
In the evening, Spaniards, Enghsh, and French 
go to the pramenades to “make” eyes at the 
beautiful half-bred women, whose transparent 
robes half reveal their splendid figures. That 
which distinguishes the female half-breeds 
{Spanish Tagals or Chinese Tagals) is a 
singularly intelligent and expressive phy- 
siognomy. Their hair, drawn back from the 
face, and sustained by long golden pims, is of 
marvellous juxuriance. They wear n the 
head a kerchief, transparent hke a veil, made 
of the pine fibre, finer than our finest cambric ; 
the neck is ornamented by a string of large 
enral-beaas, fastened by a gold medallion. A 
tramaparent chenrisetie of staff as the 
head-dress descends as far as the waist, 
covering, but not concealing, a bosom that has 
never been imprisoned in eke Below, and 
two or three inches from the edge of the 
chemisette, is attached a variously coloured 
petticoat of very bright hues. Over this 
garment, a large and costly silk sash closely 
encircles the figare, and shows its outline from 
the waist to the knee. The small and white 
feet, always naked, are thrust into embroidered 
slippers, which cover but the extremities. 
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Nothing can be more charming, coquettish, 
and fascinating than this costume, which 
excites in the ey degree the admiration 
strangers. The half-breed and Chinese Tagals 
know so well the effect it produces on the 
Europeans that nothing would induce them to 
alter it. 

While on the subject of dress, that of the 
men is also worthy of remark. The Indian 
and the half-breed wear upon the head a 
large straw hat, black or white, or a sort of 
Chinese covering, called a salacofe; upon the 
shoulders the pine fibre kerchfef embroidered; 
and round the neck, a rosary of coral-beads. 
Their shirts are also made from the fibres of 
the pine, or of vegetable silk; trousers of 
coloured silk, with embroidery near the bottom, 
and a girdle of red China crape, complete their 
costume. The feet, without stockings, are 
covered with European shoes. 

The military town, so quet during the day, 
assumes a most lively appearance towards the 
evening, when the iahalitants nde out in their 
very magnificent carriages, which are invariabl 
conductcd by postilions, they then mix wit 
the walking population of Binondoc. After- 
wards visits, balls, and the more intimate 
reunions take place. At the latter they talk, 
smoke the cigars of Mamlla, and chew the 
betel, drink glasses of iced eau sucre, and eat 
innumerable sweetmeats; towards midnight 
those guests retire who do not stay to supper 
with the fanuly, which is always served faa: 
unously, and generally prolonged until two 
o’clock in the morning. Such is the life spent 
by the wealthy classes under these skies so 
favoured by lleaven. But there exists, as in 
Europe, and even to a greater extent, the 
most abject misery. 

It is probable, and almost incontestable, that 
the Sialypine Islands were primitively peopled 
by Aborigines, a small race of negroes etill 
inhabiting the interior of the forests in pretty 
large numbers, called Ajetas by the Tagaloca, 
and Négritos by the Spaniards. Doubtless, at 
a very distant period the Malays invaded the 
shores, and drove the indigenous population 
into the interior beyond the mountains; after- 
wards, whether by accidents on sea, or desirous 
of availing themselves of the richness of the 
soil, they were joined by the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the inhabitants of the archipelago of 
the South Seas, the Javanese, and even the 
Indians. It must not, then, be wondered at, 
that from the mixture proceeding from the 
union of these various people, all of unequal 
physiognomy, there have risen the different. 
nuances, distinctions, and types; upon which, 
however, is generally depicted y phy- 
siogno 


my and ty. 
The Tegal is well made, rather tall than 
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ne a a ee aaa TT 
otherwise. Hie hair is long, his beard thin, | that lasts, more or less, two, three, or four 


has colour braes-like, yet sometimes mel 
to European whiteness , his eye expanded an 
vivacious, yet somewhat ala Chrnowe, his nose 
large, and, trae to the Malay race, his cheek 
bones are high and prominent THe 18 pas- 
sionately fond of dancing and music, 1s, when 
iu love, very loving , crael towards his enemies , 
never forgives an act of injustice, and ever 
avenges 1t with his pomard, which, hke the 
kns with the Malays, 1s his favourite weapon 
Whenever he has pledged his word in serous 
business, 1t 38 ad, he gives himself pas- 
sionately to games of hazard, he 1s 1 good 
husband, a good father , jealous of his wife’s 
honour, but utterly careless of his daughter’s , 
who, despite any little faur pas, meets with no 
dificulty in getting a husband 

The Tagal 1s of very sober habits ul he 
requires is water, a little mice, and salt fish 
In his estimation an aged man is an object of 
great veneration, and where there cxsts a 
family of them in all penods of life, the youngest 
is naturally most subservient to thc eldest. 
The Tagal, hke the Arab, 1s hospitably in- 
clined, without any sentrment of ezotism, and 
certainly without any othcr ide+ thin that of 
reheving suffermg humanity so that shena 
stranger appears before an Indian hut tt meal- 
time, were the poor Indian only to hive what 
was strictly necessary for his family, it 13 his 
grcatest pleasure to invite and priss the 
stranger to take a place at his humble bord, 
and partake of his family cheer 

Amongst the Tagals the marriage ceremony 
is somewhat pecular It 18 preceded by two 
other ceremonies, the first of which 15 called 
Lawn manoc, Tagal words signifying or mein 
ang ‘the cock looking after his hen > ‘here 
fore, when once a young man has informed } 1s 
father and mother that he has a predilection 
for a young Indian girl, his parents pay a visit 
to the young girl’s parents upon some fine 
evening, and after some very ordinary chat, 
the mamma of the young man offers a piastre 
to the mamma of the young lady Should the 
future mother-in-law accept, the young lover 
1g admitted, and then his future mother in law 
as sure to go and spend the very same puastre 
in betel and cocoa-wine Dumnng the greater 
eae of the night, the whole company sssem- 

ed upon the occasion chews betel, drinks 
coooa-wine, and discusses upon all other sub- 
jects but marriage On the next day the young 
man pays a visit to the mother, father, an 
other relations of hus affianced bide There 
he 28 reserved as one of the family, he glee 
there, he lodges there, takes a part in all the 

beurs, and most partacularly 2n those labours 
sepending upon the young maid’s superinten- 
denoo, He now undertakes a service or task 


ears, during which time he must look well to 

If ; for if anything be found out against 

him, he 1s discarded, and never more can pre- 
tend to the hand of her he would espouse 

The Spamards did their best to suppress this 
custom, on account of the inconveniences it 
entailed. Very often the father of the young 
girl, in order to keep in hes service a man who 
costs him nothing, k on this state of ser- 
vitude mdefinitely, and sometames dismisses 
him who has served him for two or three years, 
and takes another under the same title of 
 etioniae: or lover. But it also frequently 

appens that 1f the two lovers grow impatient 
for the celebration of the marriage ceremony 
—for “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick’ — 
some day or other the young girl takes the 
young man by the hair, and, presenting him to 
the curate of the village, tells hum she has just 
run iway with her lover, therefore they must 
be marned The wedding ceremony then takes 
place without the consent of the parents But 
were the young man to carry off the young 
girl, he would be severely punished, and she 
restored to her family 

If all things have passed off in good order, 
if the lover his undergone two or three years 
of voluntary slavery, and 1f his futare relations 
be quite satisfied with his conduct and temper, 
then comes the day of the second ceremony, 
called Tayin-bojol, “The young man desirous 
of tying the union knot” 

‘Lhis second ceremony isa grand festival day. 
The relations and fmends of both tamibies are 
all assembled at the bride’s house, and divided 
into two camps, each of which discusses the 
interests of the young couple, but each family 
has an advocate, who alone has the mght to 
speak in favour of his chent The relations 
have no nght to speak, they only make, ma 
low tone of voice, to their advocate, the obser- 
vations they think fit 

The Indian woman never brings o mariage 
portion with her When she takes a husband 
unto herself, she possesses nothing, the young 
man alone brings the portion, and this is why 
the young girl’s advocate 8 s first, and asks 
for it, in order to settle the bass of the treaty. 

I will here set before my readers (says & 
recent traveller) the speeches of two advo- 
cates In & ceremony of this kind, at whick 
I had the cunosity to be present In order 
not to wound the suscephbuility of the slat 
the advocates never speak but 1n allego 
terms, and at the ceremony which I honoured 
with my presence the advocate of the young 
Indian girl thus began-— 

CaN ine man and @ young girl were jo.ned 
together 1n the holy bands of wedlock , they 

nothing, nay, they had not even a 
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shelter. For several years the young woman 
was very badly off. At last her misfortunes 
came to an end, and one day she found herself 
in a large fine cottage that was her own. She 
became the mother of a pretty little babe, a 


TAGAL INDIAN AND HIS BETROTHED. 


girl; and on the day of her confinement there 
appeared unto her an angel, who said to her— 
: in mind thy marriage, and the time of 
penury thou didst go through. The child 
that has just been born unto thee will I take 
under my protection. When she will have 
wn up and be a fine lass, give her but to 

who will build her up a temple, where 
there will be ten columns, each composed of 
ten stones. If thon dost not execute these my 
hter will be as miserable as 


orders, thy da 
the adverse advocate 


eelf.’” 
After this short speech, 
— “Once u a time there lived a 

meen whose kingdom lay on the sea-side. 
the laws of her realm, there was one 

which she followed with the greatest rigour. 
Ewery ship arriving in her states’ harbour 
could, according to that law, cast anchor but 
at one hundred fathoms deep, and he who vio- 
lated the said Jaw was put to death without 
ity or remorse. Now, it came to pass one 
asy that 2 brave captain of a ship was surprised 
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by a dreadfui tempest, and after many fruitless 
endeavours to save his vessel he was obliged 
to put into the queen’s harbour, and cast 
anchor there, although his cable was only 
eighty fathoms long ; for he preferred death on 
the scaffold to the loss of his ship 
and crew. The enraged queen com- 
manded him to her audit-chamber. 
He obeyed, and, throwing himself 
at her feet, told her that necessity 
alone had compelled him to infringe 
upon the laws, and that, having but 
eighty fathoms long, he could not 
ieee y cast out a hundred; so he 

esought her most graciously to par- 
don him.” 

And here ended his speech, but 
the other advocate took it up, and 
thus went on— 

“The queen, moved to pity by 
the prayer of the suppliant captain, 
and his inability to cast his anchor a 
hundred fathoms deep, instantly par- 
doned him, and well did she devise.” 

On hearing these last words, joy 
shone upon every countenance, and 
the musicians began playing on the 
guitar. The bride and bridegroom 
who had been waiting in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, now made their ap- 
pearance. The young man took from 
off his neck his rosary, or string of 
beads, put it round the young girl’s 
neck, and took back hers in lieu of 
the one he had given her. The 
night was spent in dancing and 
merriment, and the marriage-cere- 
mony—just as Christian-like as our 
own—was arranged to take place in a week. 

I shall now, just as I heard it myself, give 
the explanation of the advocates’ speeches, 
which I did not entirely understand. The 
bride’s mother had married without a wedding 
portion on her husband’s side, so she had gone 
through very adveree and pinching circum- 
stances. The temple that the angel had told 
her to demand for her daughter was a house ; 
and the ten columns, composed of ten stones 
each, signified that with the house a sum of 
one hundred piastres would be requisite—that 
is, twenty pounds sterling. 

The speech of the young man’s advocate ex- 
plained that he wou. give the house, as he 
said nothing about it; but, being worth only 
eighty piastres, he threw himeelf at the feet of 
the parents of his betrothed that the twenty 
piastres which he was minus might offer no 
obstacle to his ite The pardon accorded 
by the queen signified the grace shown to thd, 
young man, who was accepted with his eighty’ 
piastres ooly, 


at 
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The traveller 1s amazed at beholding in the 
Yingman Indians, as savages, tall men, shghtly 
bronzed, with straight hair, regular features, 
agmiine noses, and really handsome, elegant 
women ‘I should rather have thought,” says 
La Guerroniére, “I was among the inhabitants of 
the south of France, had it not been for the cos- 
tumeandlanguage ‘Lhe only clothing the men 
wore was a sash, and a sort of turban, made out 
of the bark of the fig tree They were armed, 
ns they always are, with a long spear, a small 
hatchet, and a ghield The women also wore 
a sash, and a small narrow apron that came 
down to their knees ‘Their heads were 
ornamented with pearls, coral-beads, and pieces 
of gold, twisted among their hair, the upper 
parts of their hands were painted blue, their 
wrists, adorned with interwoven bracelets, 
spangled with glass beads, these bracelets 
reached the elbow, and formed a kind of halt- 
plaited sleeve These interwoven bricclets 
la the arm very much, they are put on 
when the women are quite young, and they 
prevent the development of the flesh to the 
advintage of the wrist and hand, which swell 
and become dreadfully big, this isa mark of 
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27 degrees west longitude, it 18 divided into 
seventcen villages Each family possesses two 
habitations, one for the day and the other for 
the nght The abode for the day is a small 
cabin, made of bamboos and straw, in the same 
style as most Indian huts, the one for the 
night 18 swaller, and perched upon great posts, 
or on the top of a tree, sixty or eighty feet 
above theground They are built at this height 
to avoid the nocturnal attack of enemies. 

The Tinguians believe in the existence of a 
soul, and pretend that after death 1t quits the 
body, and remains in the family As to the 

od that they adore, it vanes and changes 
ban according to chance and circumstances. 
When a Tinguian chief has found a rock, or @ 
trunk of 4 tree, of a strange shape, representing 
tolerably well either a dog, cow, or buffalo, 
he informs the inhabitants of the village of his 
discovery, and the rock, or trunk of a tree, is 
immedi itely considered as a divinity, that 1s 
to say,as somethins superior toman Then 
all the Indians repair to the appointed spot, 
cirrving with them provisions and hve hogs. 
When they have reached thew destination, 
they raise a straw roof above the new idol, to 
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Wranty with the Tinguians, a8 a small foot is 
he ae and a small waist with the 
ropean ladies.’ oe 
The territory occupied by the Tinguians is 
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cover it, and make a sacrifice by roasting hogs; 

then, at the sound of iustraments, they 

dniok, and ene ae ee ee a Ht ares 
and drank, 

left. Miloato sel ase" and the idol ae . 
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that one, commands a new ceremony. 
‘ee’Tinguian has generally one legitimate 
wit and many mistresses, but the legitimate 
alone inhabits the conjngal house, and 
fhe mistresses have cach of them a separate 
eabin. The marriage is a contract between 
the two families of the married couple. The 
day of the ceremony the man and wife bnng 
their dowry in goods and chattels ; the marriage 
portion is composed of china vases, glass, 
coral-beads, and sometimes a little gold powder. 
Ié 1s of no profit to the marned couple, for 
they distnbute it to their relations. Thos 
epstom has been estabhshed to prevent a 
divorce, wluch could only take place in en- 
tirely restituting all the oljects that were 
contribrted at the marnage by the party ashing 
for divorce, a rather skillul expedient for 
savages, and worthy of being the mvention of 
civilised people. The relatives thus become 
much interested in preventing the separation, 
as they would be obliged to restitute the 
presents received; and if one of the couple 
cane d m requesting xt, they would prev nt 
im or her by making away with one of the 
objects furnished, such as a coral necklace, or 
a china vase. The laws are perpetuated by 
tradition, as the Timgwians have no idca of 
writing. 
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PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


WE find ourselves in greater difficulty than ever 
in forming a decision upon the merits of the com- 
peting Essays this month. They are almost all 
extremcly good—considering, of course, that they 
are writfen by unp writers, and we are 
glad to observe that most of our more frequent 
correspondents are gaining the reward of their 

erseverance 1D a firmer tone of thought, and a 

rec, unembarrassed style. The exercise which 
the composition of these Essays necessitates has 
evidently mvigorated ther minds Crara 
ee Essa feeling varied with Noe te 
and very correc ; her style, too, is 
cidedly improved. Exuzn’s Easy is above the 
average, but it 1s evidently her first attempt, and 
consequently there is little character init. Marra 
is distinguished by the eagerness with which she 
insists upon a rigid love of truth as one of the firet 
attributes of atruelady. Atscz Ton Is 


enjomed 

to persevere: her paper Era's and Bessix’s 

is much too_ brief, airy affords catictactere 

evidence of a healthy mind, and not a little of a 

heart. Brmasera D., and 
XCELSIOk, however, are 

Essays have alin : 

beat consideration, we must decide to give 


a 
certificates to the two former, and the prize to the 
writer of the followng paper. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF A TRUE LADY. 


Tue term “lady” is now so very generally 
used {n all clasees and circumstances of society 
that, if we were to take it in its common 








acceptation, it would be almost as difficult to 
answer to the question, “ What is a lady?” as 
to discover the amare of the circle, or find out 
the eagle’s path through the trackless air. 

In the higher classes, a leader of the 
fashion in dresa, she who has her parties best 
arranged, her dinners best cooked, her man- 
ners most dignified and unimpressible, and 
her movements the most graceful and fary- 
hke, 18 too often the one who passes for the 
most perfect lady. 

Descending lower in the sogal scale, the one 
who makes the greatest display in any way 
whatever, who never touches household work, 
who thinks it beneath her digmty to look into 
her own affuirs—those affairs which mm fambhes 
of moderate imcome reyure often buth a 
vigilant eye and careful hand—in fact, the one 
who secures to herself the most selfish gratifi- 
cation, or who possesses the power to satisfy 
that gratification im others, is frequently 
among her class, by general—but, happily, not 
universal—conse nt, regarded as the truest lady. 

There 1s yet another set of people among 
whom the woinan who has some distinguishing 
peculiarity of manner, of descent, 01, 1t may be, 
of connexion, 1s upon the strength of this 
clim looked upon in the hght of alady Of 
this class Mr Dickens has inade a happy hat, 
in the person of Mrs Kenwigs, a character 
figuring in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

To some of these, mcrely, must the palm 
and crown of Jadyship be yielded The writer 
is far from depreciating the advantages of 
wealth and station in society, but she will 
endeavour to sliow that these alone can never 
make a lady, that their possession 1s not at all 
necessary, and that one holding rank and 
riches may be utterly vulgar; while all the 
qualifications of a gentlewoman may happen 
to be found im one who cannot boast of more 
than plebeian ancestry, and, in worldly pclf, 
was never possessed at once of more than 
twenty pounds in her hfe. The wnter would 
sasure her readers, also, that all, from high to 
cal may, i 1, ae attain rae euile 
style and title, t ighest nt of nobilit 
—A oman of Nate's own malksne, 
For accompluhment of this design, some 
of the more general features of the character 
in consideration are advanced, leaving readers 
to enlarge and apply them for themselves. 

The first ion for the character 
of atrue lady is, undoubtedly, dcheacy, By 
this 18 not meant over-refinement, fastidious- 
ness, or that false modesty which keeps too 
many from doing much good because they can- 
not muster courage, forsooth !—would not be so 
forward for the world, &e —and is eee 
scarlet red, poor thing! if anything is fnghten 
out of its usual prim propriety; but a thorongh 
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urity of action, of sentiment, and of thought. 

This is the foundation of the most noble con- 
stituents of woman’s character, and none must 
lay claim to genuine ladyism who are not of 
that frame of soul described by our great 
Teacher when He blessed the “ pure in heart.” 

Gentleness ranks next in order. A. snappish, 
hasty, loud-spoken woman we assuredly cannot 
regard 3 a lady ; nor ie such te one, are 
own cool, impartial j ent, lay claim her- 
self to be so siasihered. Yet there is other 
ungentleness than that of tone and manner; 
there is the igsinuated insult, the softly- 
uttered but withering sarcasm, the “gall of 
bitterness” is perhaps a single word, which 
are as far removed from the real spirit of gen- 
tleness as the North Pole is from the South. 
But the true lady is free from all this: her lips 
drop honey sweeter than that of Hybla, and 
the “law of kindness is ever on her tongue.” 
Not that she cannot speak words of reproof 
when they are required; but even then the 
rebuked one is made to feel that there is no 
temper, no indulgence of vexed feeling, in the 
admonition ; and thus it carries double force. 

Some readers may smile when they find 
patience classed among high female attriby.es ; 
for it has passed into a proverb that patience 
is a virtue seldom found in man, but never in 
woman. This is a mistake; the annals of 
woman’s history furnish instances of patience 
which man cannot parallel, and this quality 
often rises m the necessity for it to a ees 
unlooked-for—nay, almost incredible. It 1s in 
the every-day irs and trifles of life that 
woman’s ordinary patience is oftenest tried, 
and most fails her. This is, perhaps, owing to 
her peculiar constitution, she being, according 
to Lavater, “all marrow, all nerve.” Sir 
Walter Scott has described her failng in this 
quality in his well-known lines— 

O woman! in our hours of ease, &e. 

But the cultivation of patience, the repressal 
of hasty feelings, must te regarded as one of 
the attributes of a lady; and, as it is often 
called into exercise, it 1s necessary for social 
happiness that it be an ingredient, and that by 
no means an unimportant one, in every well- 
coustituted mind, 

Benevolence, an enlargement of the sym- 
cy towards all who need them, a yearning 

esire to do , &love which thinketh no 

evil, must indeed be possessed by all who aim 
to be true ladies. Without it, the heart is too 
narrow, and the affections too straitened, 
for any character to be of our standard; and, 
therefore, such must be stamped as not of the 
sisterhood. Compassion, another attribute, is 
closely allied to benevolence, and might be 
defined as benevolence in its most active form, 
Were it not that many, having the r 
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quality, sadly want the former. They will 
ity the ortunate, clothe the Re and 
feed the hungry, without ever seeking to 
that large-heartedness which “suffereth 
beareth ail things hopeth all things, and 

Padpcoah co diseroases tase ark 

ent or discretian, though perhaps not 
an absolute requisite, is yet ef very high value, 
since it will lead the possessor to apply with 
tact and discrimination those various ap- 
pliances, bodily and mental, which age suited 
to each peculiar constitution; and the nght 
use of which so greatly add to the eomfort and 
well-being of the whole human race. It will 
also lead her clearly through those perplexing 
and intricate situations in which nearly ail, 
some time or other in their lives, find them- 
selves placed; and thus render ber path 
through life comparatively smooth and easy. 

It were almost unnecessary to speak par- 
ticularly of intelligence, since all that has been 
stated previously argues its pervading presence. 
Certain it is that no one can hea true lady 
without it, pai a it may be present in ‘a 
greater or less degree, and more or lees ewl- 
tivated according to cireamstances. 

Without hesitation it is stated, though same 
may differ from the opinion, that no female 
character can complete without piety. 
Indeed, it 1s almost impessible to coneetye of 
a character in which are united those qualities 
which have beenn amed as requisites, without 
presuming piety to be at the root and spring 
of all. Of this the wisest man the world has 
known was fully aware when he imned his bean- 
tiful portraiture of female character: “ Favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shalt be prateed.” 

It has been attempted—imperfectiy, indeed, 
and briefly, but as the limats of an essay will 
allow—to touch upon, and ently to touch upon, 
the more prominent qualities out of the many 
which the true lady. It must be remem- 
bered that, although the standard is high, it 
may be attaincd by all who, setting sside 
selfish considerations, with earnest heart seek 
the welfare of their kind. No creature may 
live to himself alone; and those who wisely 
and judiciously do most for their fellow- 
creatures reap also the greatest amount of 
happiness for themeelves. And let none 
despair. It will require much saffdenial; but 
an untiring energy, and a firm will for self- 
co will overcome mapy dhfficulties, and 
go help the aspirer to attain the proud dis- 
tinction of a true lady, the pertection of 
woman’s character, which, as Ilannah More so 
tersely says, “consists not in the possession of 
any one excellence, or of any one ; but in 
the happy and rare combination of them all.” 

Wiikingion, Manchester. EXCELSIOR, 
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BEAD EDGING. 


We this month give a Mat in the work that is so much in regnest. The preat thing required to this work 
look well is to choose pot positive colours that will harmonise, Those we have chosen for this one are, No 1, deep 
blue ; 2, white ; , amber; 4, crimson ; 5, ht blue ; 6, green. We give, separately, two patterns of dging (one 

the ce) They must be worked in two colours, to corre d ; either a blue and white alternate, or 
any other colour to suit the worker. The babel fe very ample, Thread the number of beads required for one 
then turn two beads, peas the necdle through the third, thread one bead, miss one, pass the needle through th 
next, and re to end of the row. Each row is worked in the same way. By counting the number of squares; 
t will be e ly seen where the ay pe pom gh placed to form Pe pees. The edging is worked sepasasely ¢ 
the beads are strung upon the thread, and passed through the beads in the way the mat is worked, 
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thé Robe ot the lady s dress we give this month ia or mousseline da soie with four deep vandyked floances 
trimmed on the edge with a bouftant ribbon of the same colour aa the dress sewn on quite flat The body1s made 
tight and low, and edged with a band and trimmed with ribbon as on the flounces, uf deep lace is added, it thus 
forms a beautiful bertha Tbe sleeves must also be trimmed to match, 


Child s dress--Robe of taffetaline with three plain flounces, each edged with a band of moire antique or velvet; 
body low, sleeves very short A broad ribbon passes from the top of each shoulder, is carried to meet at the poin® 
of the body, and fastened both there and on the shouldersina bow The siceves are muslin, the drawers edged 
with Ceep broderie Auglais. The bonnet js rather large, and trimmed with ieather trimmings 
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THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 
(Continued from p. 146) 
CHAPTER VI, 


Tae portrait of the mother of Helen’s 
friends had evidently been taken many years 
before, when the lady was of her children’s 
present age—a beautiful and finely-finished 
miniature of an elegant woman. It seemed to 
‘Helen, when she looked upon the face, as 
though she had looked upon it before; but 
where, and when, and howP At first she 
thought among the living and the happy; 
but as the bewilderment passed, and she still 
gazed upon the pictured face, remembrances 
of a circumstance that long ago transpired at 
home, when she was a little girl, came back 
freshly to her mind. 

In the library, in the drawer of their father’s 
writing-desk, which stood wide open as though 
inviting her curiosity, she had found the like- 
ness of a woman which she had thought then 
beautiful beyond all things. She held it care- 
fully in her hands, and was going out from the 
room in search of her mother to show the 
splendid lady to her, when, lifting her eves, 
she saw her father standing mute before her, 
and gazing on her with a look which terrified 
her, and the little painting dropped from her 
hand. The old man stooped and lifted it up, 
and with a word so harsh, so cruelly bitter, 
as made her almost faint with fear, he sent her 
from the room; no persuasion could induce 
a even after years were passed, to enter that 

n. 

"The esas punishment attending this little 
act of childish curiosity had fixed the lady’s 
likeness on Helen’s mind in indelible colours. 
When, therefore, Julia showed this likeness to 
her, though she spoke no words save of ad- 
miration, a mortal chill overspread her frame, 
and the terror and grief of that distant day of 
eae seemed for a mement to over. 


Her emotion did not e the sisters’ 
notice; and when they said te her, “Was she 
not lovely, Helen, our darling mother?” the 
poor girl roused herself, and said merely, 

* Yes, most beautiful. I have no likeness of 
my rte mother. What a joy this must be to 
ou 39 
: after, the remembrance of this lady 
was troubling the thought of Helen Wise; 
bat at last, in the pressure of present duty and 
active excrtion, it passed away. 

When Helen was eighteen years old, and the 
appointed time for her stay at ——— school had 
hearly passed, a new trial was put upon her. 

The deformity which friends hoped 
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might be a= with years had on the con- 
trary increased with time, and great physical 
eas attended it. Once she had been con- 
fined to a sick bed for weeks together, and her 
life was despaired of by those who attended 
her. If it had not been that so much anxiety 
was constantly on her mind, if the conscious- 
ness of her + duties had not so heavily 
pressed upon her, she had doubtless died ; but 
when her breath had from exhaustion become 
scarcely perceptible, and her heart beat faintly 
as a dying infant’s, and the physician could 
give no more hope, while Hughes hung 
over the y girl with the sorrowing heart 
and the grief of a mother, they brought Edwin, 
who would not be kept back, to her bed; they 
held him close to her, that he might kiss her 
for the last time, and the embrace had been to 
her like an electric shock. It seemed as 
though this alone had power to call back the 
departing spirit to the mortal body of Helen 
Wise. She rallied from that moment, and 
arose from the sick bed whence none had 
thought to see her removed save for burial. 

The second time of attack happened on the 
occasion of her receiving a letter from one her 
father had appointed to watch over his chil- 
dren during his absence. It told her that the 
old man was no more. This was accompanied 
by a letter from a physician; it was dated and 
post-marked Naples, stating that Mr. Wise had 
died in that city of cholera, and had bidden 
him in his last sickness, in case the diseasc 
proved fatal, to acquaint his friends in America 
with the particulars of the fact. 

Aside from the natural grief which the 
daughter felt on receiving this intelligenee, the 
fact that she was now to be recognised fer what 
she had, indeed, ever virtually been, the only 
protector—in short, the parent of her brothers, 
was enough to distress and trouble her. Though 
she had been all in all te those children, it was 
a relief for her to fall back af times on the 
thought that they had a father. If she should 
die—and the idea of death wasset to that frail 
creature an abstraction—he would be with 
them. If they shoald ever aspire or grow 
beyond her mild contrel, Ae had am autho- 
rity they would not dare to Now 
that he was dead, thi stay, this ever-com- 
forting recollection was gone; andthe prospect 
of all that was before her, theagh at one point 
of view his death might sein a relicf, was at 
first too much—the sudden shock of weightieat 
recollection overpowered her. 

From this prostrating sickness, however, she 
again recovered; and then it was thought best 
that Helen should return with her brothers at 
once to Sunnyside; and it was her earnest 
wish to do so. There, it was appointed, the 
will was to be read, and in the preparatory 
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achool of the place Edwin's education was to 


be particularly attended to. 

Tt was a sad going oe 
was nothing changed about the noble habi- 
tation. It seemed to Helen, as she passed 
through the neat, cheerful, handsomely farnished 
rooms, a8 thongh scarcely a day had passed 
since she went weeping from the place where 
her mother had lived and died. The gardens 
were never in finer order—cven the birds, the 
pet canaries, the very notes they used to 
sing; and a globe, tenanted by gold-fish, oc- 
cupied the same Place that it had long ago. 

3efore dark, the very night of their return, 
Helen walked in that portion of the garden 
which her mother had been the first to call 
after her name. Iler brothers were with her, 
but Helen looked, without speaking, on the 
fig-tree, which still stood in the eentre of that 
little bed; its branches overshadowed all the 
ground where she had worked in childish 
sport and earnestness. For the first time 
since her coming home, though her heart had 
been every moment about to run over, she 
wept—for she remembered her mother’s pro- 
phecy—and yet, despite her tears, an assurance 
of hope spoke to her from that tree. The 
withered, blighted trunk was now quite hid 
from sight—the deformity was not percei able, 
neither had an observer been at all aware of 
its existence as he looked on the luxuriant 
foliage of the foreign tree. 

Even thus might it be with ‘her, as years 
passed on; so in spiritual strength and beauty 
a she continue to grow—so from her ex- 
cellency might a pleasant shadow fall, in which 
the weary and the weak might repose. 

It was appointed that their father’s will 
should be read to the children the morning 
after their arrival at Sunnyside, and, at an carly 
hour of the day, Mr. Warner, the legal friend 
of David Wise, accompanied by two elder] 
gentlemen, old acquaintances of the deceased, 
presented himself at the mansion. 

The docuinent was read from beginning to 
end without an interruption. That duty over, 
the gentlemen shortly after retired, and Helen 
was alone again. Alone~—it was well that 
this was possible; for the astonishment that 
had silenced could not long be powerful to con- 
trol, and she had been more than a young, 
Bolitary, helpless girl, to have borne up calmly, 
and at the same time wittingly, under the 
wrong that was done her. 

By this will of David Wise, his estate was 
to pass into his daughter’s hands; but con- 
ditionally, and not in her own right. If, in 
accordance with his command, she wedded with 
Alfred Lord before her twentieth birthday, 
Sunnyside was theirs, conjointly, for ever; if, 
for any reason, Helen should refuse the union, 
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which had been agreed upon between anid Al- 
fred and David Wise years before, the p 
of the said David was to go to the said 
and the sons of David; and to his care these 
children were to be intrasted until Edwin was 


of age. 

When he had finished reading the will, Mr. 
Warner, the lawyer, said to Helen, “I have 
made inquiries respecting the Alfred Lord here 
mentioned in this will; it appears that, since 
he left your late father’s house, he has resided 
in New York. For the few past years he has 
been a very successful shipping merchant 
Six months ago he sailed for Asia; it was no’ 
then his intention to retarn until a year from 
now. Probably it would be advisable to ac- 
quaint him with the contents of this will at 
once.” 

“As you please,” was Helen’s sole reply; 
and how securely those coldly-uttered words hid 
from the inquiring thoughts of her listeners 
the anguish with which they were echoed 
through her soul! 

The surprise that could not be spoken, the 
sorrow that fuund no words, the thought that 
did not hate, that could not love or revere the 
dead father, how can I tell of if, or of that 
“wrestling with hidden painP” But the spirit 
that had been so crished and trodden upon 
began at last to rise again, to give voice; but, 
reader, only in the car of Heaven ; and its cry 
was answered in returning peace, and even hope, 
in recollection of the duties which were before 
her unperformed, in strength to hear, in courage 
to go onward. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE advancement Edwin made in his atudies 
after he entered the preparatory school was 
what might have been anticipated by those 
who knew how thorough a foundation had 
been Jaid while he studied with Helen. He 
mastered his tasks not with a parrot-like 
eelerity, nor with the plodding toil of the book- 
worm, but by the rapid and bold flights of true 
genius and real industry. 

Ilis tutor, young Dr. Harry Gray, was the 
son of poor parents. Bv dint of unceasing 
application, he had risen high in the respect of 
his superiors; his perseverance and ability 
secured for him an honourable place at Jast in 
the very school which he had entered possessed 
of nothing but talents and determination to 
succeed, He was in person elegant; Nature 
had done everything for him, and he had not 

roved so ungracious as to neglect her gifts. 

e had improved them to the utmost by cul« 
tivating his mind, the only chivalrous act a 
man can do for Nature. That he did not 
become a vain, proud man, when he stood thus, 
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even in his poverty, self-elevated above his 
fellows, was, perhaps, because his ambition 
could not stop to trifle with vanity, nor be 
satisfied with the miserable delusions of vulgar 
pride. He had come out of the ranks of ob- 
scurity, self-sent by force of character and of 
mind. 

Dr. Gray had been long 
respects to the sister of 
pupil; for the boy, acne the proverb that 
“out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” had awakened in the dreaming, 
secluded scholar a curiosity and real desire to 
see and know this paragon. 

It was natural that he should associate an 
idea of external loveliness with so much per- 
fection, as seemed from Edwin’s words em- 
bodied in Helen Wise ; and it was by no means 
strange that he reccived a shock that was 
almost revulsion, when he was shown into her 
pe so unlike was the being he saw to the 

eauty he had imagined. 

It was long before the impression, produced 
in that moment when the vision of imagination 
fell before reality, passed away. Yet Dr. Gray 
did not, for Edwin’s sake, discontinue his 
visits at Sunnyside; and he soon found how 
pleasant it was to listen sometimes to the soft 
tones of Helen’s voicc, to enrich himself by 
converse with her always suggestive mind. 

And all insensibly the scholar was at- 
tracted, charmed, and enchained by another 
order of beauty, of which he became by degrces 
fully cognisant, for he discovered that Iclen’s 
moral and intellectual loveliness surpassed all 
that form and colouring of which, in dreaming 
hours, he had mused; but which, it must be 
confessed, he had never, in his little intercourse 
with the world, seen embodied. 

That he did not love [elen at once, nor at 
last, in the way that romancing men and 
maidens in the story-books love, was, I ac- 
knowledge, a substantial fact. He admired and 
respected her; it had been impossible for any 
person to have otherwise regarded her, and 
that he did, devoutly. But Harry Gray was a 
man who lived by sight as well as faith. 

Faith, I said, he had in Uelen’s merits in 
fall abundance; but another love, a love of the 
imagination for beautiful women, had been 
with him from his boyhood ; and though it had 
never been a frequent thought with him that 
he should one day follow the fashion of the 
world, and take to himself’ a wife, he had not, 
it must be confessed, been always without 
fancies personal, respecting such matters. 
That he never looked on Helen Wise in the 
light of a speculation, was most certain; 
though it was equally certain that the secluded 
doctor had never heard of that strange proviso 
in the will of David Wise. He had reason to 


desirous to pay his 
dwin, his favourite 
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believe that her fortune was large, but the 
accumulation of money had never been his 
object in life; and the idea of taking a 
wife that he might fill his purse was one 
that he could never have entertained. It was 
foreign to his whole nature. 

Neither at the first, nor ever really—that is, 
in other than a dream-like way—did Helen 
Wise dare to think of the learned young 
doctor, save as her brother’s instructor. He 
was, for this very office he held, a man fraught 
with uncommon interest to hor—he was in her 
eyes more than a mere agrecable, accom- 
plished gentleman. 

By degrees, but unconsciously to herself, 
Harry Gray became far more to her. Though, 
when she herself began to suspect this, sie 
laid a double restraint on her heart—though, 
when she knew that he was day by day ac- 
quiring with her a deeper interest, she solemnly 
vowed that, for his sake, she would, come what 
might, live alone in the world—though her 
earnest and frequent prayers were offered that 
she might have strength to put away the 
beautiful idea which began to encroach so 
boldly that it terrified her—she was after all 
conquered—she loved ! 

And he to whom this pure, earnest devo- 
tion was given, knew it—he could not read 
amiss the happy truth that spoke from her 
innocent eyes and her pure heart. But he 
did not know it till he had gained power to 
interpret her thoughts and her words by his 
own. What to him, then, was beauty, when 
his soul fell down before her soul, an recog- 
nised and loved it? What was anything mm 
the wide world to him then but her Aeart, 
when he had given her his own! Floated no 
longer then through his fancy an image of 
rare loveliness, of perfect form and feature. 
He had reached a higher ground of vision—far 
more to him than *his perishing beauty of 
earth became the surpassing loveliness of her 
mind. When from hcr own words he gathered 
that she loved him, ‘there was not another 
desire in the world thjt he could have named. 
He had all in ha that he wished for. 
Riches—her love was} as a sea of gold, that 
could flow around hit in perpetual light; 
honour—she reverenced him; happiness—he 
found the full answer in her name! 

But this wasto him » shortlived joy. Helen 
only heard his declaration, and then forced to 
her lips utterances which, while they assured 
him of her love, made him dumb, ; 

The confession of his regard was what 
she had striven not t) hear. She had con, 
tinued deaf to his words, and blind to his 
eyes’ questioning, so Kong as it was possible ;. 
and when the words were at last spoken wh 
in another case had her glad beyond ail 
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imagination, she had only to speak the trath, 
and even the intreaty of devout love must then 
for ever be over, for nothing on this earth could 
have induced Helen to give the children of her 
mother to the tender mercies of a stranger—of 
Alfred Lord. Her love for them, and her sense 
of duty, conquered that other passion ; then she 
was free, But she did not therefore put awa 
her love; rejoicing that it need not be resigned, 
she treasured it and cherished it more deeply 
than before. 

Once only had Harry Gray’s declaration of 
love been permitt#d—once only could it be an- 
swered. The sore disappointment endured, and 
its freshest sting removed, the young man dared 
to trust him again in her companionship ; 
and Helen, strong in her righteous will, dared 
receive him. They were thus together, when 
aoe received the following letter from Julia 

axe :— 

“TI had hoped, when I next wrote to you, dear, 
dear Nelly, tv surprise and please you with the 
news of my letter. And now I mus¢ surprise, 
but it is with tears of grief. My sister, our 
beautiful Anna, is no longer with me—she is 

one to the ‘far country.’ Helen, she is dead. 

nd to you I will say what I could not speak to 
another—she perished, in her youthful loveliness 
and gentleness, of that most sad disease which 
God ever puts on woman’s nature—of a broken 
heart. She was never, you well know, so strong 
as I; but she had, of late years, been more health- 
ful than her childhood promised, and was so 
well in spirits, so excoeding|y beautiful! We 
had a friend—he was the hope of her life—how 
well all went with her in those happy days! 
But he was taken away—and all was over 
with her. I would have brought her to 
you, dear Helen. Or I would have gone any- 
where in the wide world to have averted from 
her that doom of melancholy which, if it over- 
shadowed, would, I knew, destroy her. She 
struggled with her sorrow when she saw how 
it troubled me, but could not listen to my pro- 
osition of leaving the town where he diced. 
it a struggle that could not last—she dicd 
in it. 

“T cannot live here any longer, Helen. The 
lace is consecrated by the saddest remem- 
rances. I have seen all that was nearest to 

me perish here. I cannot bear it longer; and 
there is not a friend in the wide world whom, 
in this loneliness and bereavement, I can so 
giadly, so trustingly seek, as you. Helen, dear 

elen, we are without father or mother, or 
sister, in this world. We know and love each 
other—let us de always the sisters that we are 
in spirit—let my home only be with your home. 
T would give all my fortune for a friend. It 
has seemed to me always as though I had a 
right to call yon by another name than friend. 
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I have never felt attracted towards others as 
towards you from the first day I saw you at 
school—and that was long before we knew each 
other, you will recollect. That impulse, which 
drew me then so irresistibly towards you, draws 
me now. Adieu. “ JULIA.” 

When Helen had finished the letter, she 
truned to Dr. Gray, saying— 

“You must come to Sunnyside, the next time, 
to welcome my friend, Julia Saxe. I have told 
you so often abont her that she will not seem 
astranger. But you have no idea of her, after 
all. She is the most beautiful woman [ ever 
beheld. You are an admirer of beauty—you 
will be astonished when you see her ; for, peer- 
less as she is in person, her mind is not less 
beautiful or attractive. It seemed to me, 
when I parted with those twin-sisters, that they 
were the only really perfect creatures in the 
world. I should have prophesied them the 
most happy destiny. Howtrue that saying is, 
Harry, ‘ What we are we know, but not what 
we shall be.’” 

“Are you sure, Helen, that there is in the 
world such a thing as happiness ?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it; but I believe it is not 
to be found till we have conquered our own 
wills, and perfectly submitted to the will of 
Heaven. Until that happens, we are looking, 
and longing, and striving; but when we have 
a living faith in Him, we are at peace.” 

“But the decrees of Heaven, Helen, seem 
so strange. From my youth up I have 
striven and laboured, and done what was right, 
as far as I knew how; and, I assure you, I have 
not followed my own counsel in discovering and 
striving to do my duty. And you, what a care 
has been on you always! You, too, have suf- 
fered, and have nobly borne—you have devoted 
yourself to others; and now, when we might 
find our earthly reward in each other’s affec- 
tion, see what a barrier rises Lefore us! Oh, 
it is strange |” 

“Yes, dear Harry, ‘ passing strange,’ if there 
were not life in the fact, that we are proved 
through suffering. Strange, if we did not re- 
member or know that our home is not on the 
earth, that we are all, all strangers and pilgrims 
here. In another way than we think of now, 
God may yet smile upon and be merciful unto 
us, while we remain on earth. You may find 
another love—it is by no means improbablo— 
and I in my brothers’ may yet be sufficiently 
blessed.” 

“ Helen! you have not loved as I have loved, 
or you could not speak thus calmly.” 

“ Harry,” she answered; in an _ carnest 
voice, that haunted him long after, “I have 
sealed up, and can never bring to light, the pappy. 
dreams I’ve dreamed. I have struggled 
and conquered a passion that was idolatry ; but 
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Lilove . ~“Lekall always love you; and I 
think halen for spirits may so love. Think 
how.srech I could confide in you, when I dare 
thas. God knows how I have wrestled, 
how my heart has been crushed in the wrestling. 
He pave me strength at last—do not take that 
strength away, by speaking another word of this. 
There is such utter hopelessness in the idea of 
our union, that it is best never to revert to it 
in any way. Weare friends for ever—it must 
gafficc. Let us submit without murmuring.” 

* Amen, then, in God’s name! But it isa 
fearful baptism into suffering, Helen,” he said, 
and went away. 

A few evenings after this, Dr. Gray was 
agnin at Sunnyside. There had been an arrival 
—Julia Saxe had come. 


(To be continued.) 


REVERIE. 


Ir is the hour of twilight, and my fancy 
Delights to soar away, 

And memory and hope together mingie 
At every closing day. 


First memory recalls my childhood’s pleasures, 
Though not all bright or fair; 

For ever and anon a cloud would linger, 
Casting a shadow tliere. 


And as the days of youth passed swiftly onward 
The shadows would increase, 

For never will the heart be quite untroubled 
Till sin with pain shall cease. 


Then gladly I remember all those loved ones 
So dear unto my heart, 

And retrospection fain would dwell upon them, 
Unwilling to depart. 


For many of the fairest and the dearest 
Have taken their giad flight ; 

Have left this chequcred scene of joy and sorrow 
For rcalms of heavenly light. 


But Hope stcps in with tones so sweetly cheering 
And bids me not despair, 

That if in faith I tread the narrow pathway 
I shall rejoin them there. 


Hope whispers, too, that friends still here remain- 
£ 
Will gild my life with love, 
And though I almost “ faint” while yet “pursu- 
ing,” 
Will dear companions prove. 


That many happy hours, all unexpected, 
May cheer my future lot, 
with a stedfast and a trusting spirit 
Lhope, and murmur not, 
E. P. D. 
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Tue genus Paradisee contains the famous 
birds of Paradise so noted during our early 
intercourse with the Eastern countries. The 
bill is straight, compressed, rather stroug, un- 
notched; the nostrils surrounded by a close 
tissue of feathers of a velvet texture, sometimes 
resplendent with metallic lustre. The birds 
are native to New Guinea and the neighbour- 
ing islands ; and in consequence of the delicately 
graceful structure of their pimase, and the 
pure and beautifally-blended colours by which 
they are adorned, the species in general may be 
regarded as the most highly prized of all the 
feathered race. Their history was long obscure 
as night, and even now we have but few 
features of their character developed by the 
actual observation of trustworthy witnesses. 

In the second edition of Pennant’s “ Indian 
Zoology,” there is a general description of the 
genus from Valentyn and other writers, by Dr. 
J. KR. Forster, preceded by a learned disquisition 
on the falulous pheenix of antiquity, a bird of 
the size of an eagle, decorated with gold and 
purple plumes, and more particularly described 
Vy Phny as being characterised by the splen- 
dour of gold around the neck, with the rest of 
the body purple, the tail blue varied with rose 
colour, the face adorned with combs or wattles, 
and the head furnished with a crest. This 
oxcellently-adorned phoenix Dr. Forster very 
properly supposes to have been no other than 
a symbolical Egyptian illustration of the annual 
revolution of the sun, and the conversion of the 
great year, which, according to Manilius, core 
responds with the supposed life of the phoenix, 
and from which period the same course of 
seasons and position of the heavenly bodies is 
renewed. Now, though it is certain, as Dr. 
Forster observes, that the bird of Paradise was 
never known to ancient writers, and that what- 
ever the Egyptian priests delivered concerning 
their fabulous phoenix has no apparent agree- 
ment with the birds in question; yet it is re- 
markable enough that the names applied to 
them, both by Indian and European nations, 
attribute something of a supposed celestial 
origin. Dr. Shaw, however, thinks that this 
notion has, in all probability, arisen merely 
from their transcendant beauty, aud the sine 
gular and delicate disposition of their plumage. 
The Portugnese who navigafed to the Indian 
Islands called them Passaros da Sol, in like 
Manner as the tians regarded their ima- 
ginary bird as symbolising the annual revo- 
lution of that great luminary. The inhabitants 
of the Island of Ternate call them Masuco 
Dewata, or the birds of God. 

The most fanciful conjectures have been 
entertained in reference to the habits of these 


The trae residence, or brecding-place, of 
these birds seems to be Papua, or New Guinea, 
from whence they make occasional excursions 
to some smaller neighbouring islands. They 
fly in flocks of about thirty or forty, led, it 1s 
allsoed by a single bird, which the natives call 
their king, but which is said to be of a different 
species. It is further pretended that, when 
this bird settles, the whole flight settle also, in 
consequence of which they sometimes perish, 
being unable to rise again, owing to the pecu- 
liar structure of their wings. ‘They also always 
fly against the wind, lest their plumage should 
be T acombased: While flying, they make a 
noise like starlings; but their common cry 
rather resembles that of a raven, and is very 
audible in windy weather, when they dread the 
chance of being thrown upon the ground. In 
the Aru Islands they are seen to perch on 
lofty trees, and are variously captured by the 
inhabitants, with bird-lime snares, and blunted 
arrows, Though many are taken alive, they 
are always killed immediately, embowelled, the 
feet cut off, the pmmed skins fumigated with 
sulphur, and then dried for salco. The Dutch 
ships frequenting the sea between New Guinea 
and Aru, a distance of abeut twenty miles, not 
uufrequently observe flocks of Paradise-birds 
crossing from one to the other of these places, 
but constantly against the wind. Should a gale 
arise, they ascend to a great height, into the 
regions of perpetual calm, and there pursue 


“This elegant creature has a light, playful, 
and graceful manner, with an arch and impu- 
dent look, dances about when a visitor ap- 
yroaches the cage, and seems delighted at being 
made an object of admiration; its notes are 
very peculiar, resembling the cawing of the 
raven, but its tones are by far more varied. 
During four months of the year, from May to 
Augusi,it moults. It washes itself regularly 
twice daily, and, after having performed its 
ablutions, throws its delicate feathers up nearly 
over the head, the quills of which feathers 
have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the 
bird to effect this object. Its food, during 
confinement, is boiled rice mixed up with soft 
ege, together with plantains, and living in- 
sects of the grasshopper tribe. These insects, 
when thrown to nim, the bird contrives to catch 
in his beak with great celenity. It will eat 
insects in a living state, but will not touch 
them when dead. 

“Tt rarely alights upon the ground; and so 

roud is the creature of its elegant dress that 
it never permits a soil to remain upon it ; and 
it may frequently be seen spreading out its 
wings and feathers, and regarding its splendid 
self in every direction, to observe whether the 
whole of its plumage is in an unsullied con- 
dition.” 

The greater bird of Paradise is an exceed- 
ingly graceful bird. The long plumes with 
which it is ornamented ee its flying ex 
against the wind; for this, if blowing in 
course of the bird, would not only disorder 
these feathers, but, acting on them like sails 
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they would drive the bird along with irresistible long feathers brings them into imminent 
rapidity. These birds abstain altogether from danger of falling. 


ight during a storm, which would inevitably 


The magnificent bird of Paradise is a richly- 





TUE GREAT EMERALD DIRD OF PARADISE. 


rar] them to the ground. When on the 
wing they are noisy, like starlings, but 
their common cry :s said rather to re- 
semble the croakng of ravens, and 18 
particularly audible when, in somewhat 
windy weather, the incumbrance of their 


coloured species. It is of an orange-chestnat 
colour above, the top of the head and the back 
bemg deeper than the rest. The former, in 
some species, inclines to purple; the tips of 
the wings and tail are brown, the throat és 
blackish, with a parple gloss, 


THE WRECK ON THE ROCK. 


A double ruff, composed of slender plumes. 
with slightly-detached extremities, springs from 
the back of the neck. 

The king bird of Paradise is one of the 
smallest aad rarest of this delightful group. It 
is about the size of a sparrew. Above, it is of 
an intense purplish-chestnut, and beneath it is 
white, A zone of golden-green extends across 
the chest; from the sides spring two fan-like 
plumes, consisting of six or seven dusky feathers, 
with the rickest golden-green. From the tail- 
coverts spring twp long slender shafts, each 
elegantly terminating in a broad emerald web, 
zine from one side only of the shaft, and dis- 

sed into a flat spiral curl. The beak and legs 
ure yellowish brown. 





THE WRECK ON THE ROCK. 
I. 


THE little ening illnes of Seaton stood on 
the shore of a small bay, the slopes of which, 
varied in colour as they were by the autumn 
sun, added fresh beauty to the dancing waves. 
It was inhabited by a hardy race of fishermen, 
whose use from childhood had taught to dis- 
regard the numerous rocks and shelving sands 
which lay, just covered at low water, no 
great distance from the little harbour which 
afforded shelter to their rough-built fleet. The 
boate were drawn up dry upon the beach; and 
while the nets were mired around upon the 
grassy spots which here and there enlivened 
the neighbourhood with their verdure, the 
men were busied in repairing any mischief to 
their tackle which might have accrued from 
their early work upon the waters. Several 
tidily-dressed women were also busy in their 
various industrial employments peculiar to the 
neighbourhood, and which found a ready 
market at a town some eight miles distant 
from this lonely spot, the while the air echoed 
with the loud ringing laughter of a romping 
group of sturdy sunburnt children. 

But if the sea were beautiful to gaze upon, 
the scenery around of such a character as to 
call forth expressions of admiration at its 
picturesqueness, there was yet another feature 
of this scene which commanded attention— 
this was the spirit of harmony which reigned 
throughout this liftle band of brothers. Their 
natural sense had taught them that their 
‘common interest demanded unity, and their 
hearts eomented what that interest begun. 

» MNoonhad arrived, and with it the sky became 
overcast and threatening. The clouds seemed 

‘40 lower .as though but courting the rising 
waves to join them in come mighty strife. 
rolling moaning voice appeared struggling for 
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utterance in the distance, and the billows were 
apes with a white crest, as though foaming 
with some pent-up ig a 

“ Mates,” said old Walton, the father of the 
village, breaking the silence which had reigned 
since the first symptoms of the storm, “ there’s 
a ship, I see, in the offing; and if this wind 
blows another hour, and she holds on the course 
she seems inclined to, there’s no help for it, 
but on the rocks she goes; so down with the 
life-boat, and let all hands be ready for the 
rescue. What do you say, boys?” 

There was but one response to this appeal ; 
for though none had spoken, yet each with 
practised eye had detected the vessel spoken of 
by old Walton, endsaw too clearly that, should 
she fail in beating ont to sea again, there was 
but one fate for her, and perhaps for all 
aboard; so but little time elapsed ere the boat 
was down upon the beach, ready for launching 
whenever old Tom should give the word. 

Several hours passed, and the winds grew 
more boisterous, and the wild sea dashed furi- 
ously against the steadfast rocks; but still 
that gallant ship held out. Nobly she bore up 
against the storm that threatened every moment 
to engulf her; but yet in vain she struggled 
to regain the open sea, and leave that dreaded 
shore towards which the Fates seemed hurrying 
her in spite of all her efforts. Waterlogged, 
almost mastless, and ungovernable, she plunged 
a in the trough of the sea, and again rose 
high up on the summit of some mountain 
wave, as though raised aloft but to be dashed 
with greater certainty down the deep abyss 
beneath. But there is a momentary lull, and 
again she rights—again her gallant crew stretch 
every nerve to work her round; but still, alas! 
she bears down towards the fatal rock, and 
then the wind returns with tenfold strength, 
casting the surface of the waters into a thou- 
sand broken waves, On she flies; chains crack 
like thread; cables fly smoking throngh the 
haweer-holes. Free from all! check, she dashes 
madly forward—and strikes. 

‘“*Hold on! hold on!” shouted Tom, as he 
stood, with his grey hair streaming in the winds, 
at the prow of the boat which four stout fisher- 
men were forcing through the boiling waters. 
“ Clutch whatever comes first; keep up your 
courage, mates!” again shouted the old man, 
though not a syllable could reach the ears of 
even those who, still struggling in the rb 
were not yet deaf to earthly sounds. An 
how nobly did those brave hearts work and 
toil! Dangers had no fears for them ; winds 
might how! and waters roar, but nothing could 
silence that secret voice within their bre 
which spoke of fellow-creatures suffering, 
urged them to their succour. But it was pot 
to be. The darkness of night was lowering 
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over them like a funeral pall, and all in vain as 
pet had been their struggles to save a single 
ife, when again old Tom called out, “ Steady 
mates, steady! Easy with the tiller, Jem !” said 
he, as his eyes were fixed upon a dark object 
which here and there appeared above the 
surface of the now somewhat subsided waters. 
“A man, boys! a man! Now, then, give 
way !” and he leant forward in his eagerness to 
get a clearer view; “two pulls like that, 
hearties, and we'll save him yet. Courage, 
mate! courage!’ shouted the good-hearted 
fisherman as he watched the struggling 
swimmer who, with a child in one arm, with 
almost superhuman strength succeeded in 
keeping his head above the engulfing waters. 
And now but a small space divides him from 
the coming help; but again the merciless 
waves dash him back. With still more energy 
the rowers work, and old ‘Tom shouts encou- 
ragement to the almost fainting man. But the 
boat nears him. Tom stretehes over her side, 
and now, as she dips into the hollow of a wave, 
he clutches the poor child’s arm—“Saved! 
saved!” he shouts ; but the man recedes again 
im the dark waters, and a voice seems to echo the 
sounds, “Saved! saved!” and is heard no more. 

Long after their usual hour for retiring to 
rest sat old Tom and his no less kind-hearted 
wife, administering such comfort and restora- 
tives as their experience suggested were most 
proper for their infant charge, which proved 
te be a fine boy of about four years old. At 
length, their efforts succeeded; and the poor 
bot far from friendless child fell into a calm 
and refreshing sleep, as beautiful as was its 
own infantile innocence. 

The morning which succeeded this melan- 
choly scene was, if possible, more lovely than 
that which had preceded it; but the heart’s 
aspirations were checked by the scene of deso- 
sation all along the coast. Spars, boxes, and a 
variety of broken timbers—all that remained 
of that noble vessel, once so proudly sailing 
“like a thing of life” upon the ie wile waters 
om Wwere scattered inevery direction. But there 
were scenes still more sad than this: the 

corpses of those who, bat a few short 

‘ore, were elate with the anticipations 

of again caressing old friends, wandering 
pean te old hawuts, and almost bursting with 
the thought of once more clasping to their 
breasts a wife or child within the sacred pre- 
emets of their home. But, alas! they had 
foand a home, less Geen ct about mayhap than 
that ne but far brighter, happier, and 


In the meantime, old Tom had been scrati- 
ising with e caveful eye each form as it was 
laid bare upon the sands, until at last he 
seemed to have found the object of his search. 
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“Jem,” he cried, turning to his. son-in-law, 
who generally accompanied him wherever he 
went, “that’s him—I know 1]’m not mistaken. 
I caught a look of his face as he held up the 
child—a noble fellow!” mused the old man, 
still gazing at the form before him. “A brave 
heart he had; and look, Jem, that’s one 
comfort—see the smile upon his face! He knew, 
he felt, you may depend on’t, that he had 
saved his child—for his it is, ’m sure, and 
daresay he thought that those who would risk 
their lives to save a creature in such a strait 
as his would not spare the care to guard his 
boy. Ah! never fear, brave heart ; never fear !"” 
and he spoke as though his words could convey 
comfort and assurance to the lifeless clay out- 
stretched upon the sand. 

‘Fom’s surmise respecting the relationship 
of the child was further confirmed by the iden- 
tity of marks upon their clothes; and then, in 
presence of all the men, Tom took from the 
cold, stiff finger of the corpse a ring mounted 
with a small crest and initials; and before 
their dreary work was done, each man had 
promised, in conjunction with the rest, to caree 
fully rear the shipwrecked child, and, as they 
firmly and honestly thought, to fulfil the wishes 
of the noble dead. 


II. 


In a richly-furnished room in one of the 
large houses situated on the left hand side of 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées, in Paris,, 
were seated two lJadies—the one apparently 
some forty years of age, while the ater num- 
bered scarcely eighteen summers. The former 
was remarkable—not so much for any striking 
attributes of beauty, as for a look of somewhat 
sad benignity, and an expression which bespoke 
a heart ever open to the woes of these less 
fortunate in worldly matters than herself, and 
a manner which made an obligation conferred 
the more sure of being remembered with a 
sense of gratitude, since the recipient was never 
made to feel it. But there was, likewrse, s 
shade over the eountenance which told of grief, 
the cause of which might long have passed 
away, but the effects still keenly felt as ever. 
The other was certainly pretty; but still, even 
in her, it was more the affable and winning 
way she had about her that attracted rather 
than her simply sweet expression of face. Her 
whale attention seemed devoted, beside, to the 
wants and wishes of ker companion; and her 
eyes sparkled, and her ebeeks dimpled with a 
smile, when she had succeeded in surprising 
her aunt, as she called her, into a little joyous 
laugh, and weaning her mind from the sorry 


th ts whieh seemed to prey upon it. 
“« te is late, aunt, is she not?” said 
the younger, whem I shall designate Augusta, 
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addressing Mrs. Silverton; “but I am sure 
there must be some cause, for she ie generally 
so very punctual.” 

“No doubt,” returned the elder lady; “she 
has much to do, and for one of her age much 
to think about. I suspect, though she will 
not own it, that the weight of supporting her 
father and mother rests on her; but she is a 
good girl—a very good girl. How do you 
think we could best give pe a little surprise 
next Tuesday, my dear? It is her birthday, 
I suspect, from s§mcthing she let drop the 
other day. But I think t see her hurrying 
across the ‘ Ronde’ now ; so not a word, Augusta, 
about the jour de naissance.” 

Augusta promised secrecy, but looked, never- 
theless, as though she wished the day had 
arrived ; for keeping a secret was not her forte. 

But further conversation was interrupted 
by the introduction of Modeste herself, who 
was by profession a dressmaker, and by nature 
a black eyed, good-natured, coquettish-looking 
girl, who never scemed grave, and who thought 
nothing a trouble, but would at any time 
sacrifice her own pleasure for the benefit of 
others; and thought a trip to St. Cloud, ora 
petit diner outside one of the barriers, the acme 
of mundane bliss, always providing that a 
certain Adolphe was of the party. 

“A thousand pardons, madame,” said she 
on entering, gracefully courtesying at the same 
time; “but | was detained, and if you knew 
the cause I am sure you would excuse me.” 

“ Adolphe troubled with a headache ?” mis- 
chievously suggested Augusta. 

Modeste did not reply in words, but gave a 
response with her eyes as wicked as need be. 

“ And may I know?” asked Mrs. Silverton, 
fancying perhaps that some little difficulty had 
occurre on which she might ussist the young 


“Qh, yes, madame, certainly,’ replied 
Modeste with animation; “there is a young 
gentleman lodges in our house who has been 
in the same office with a fnend of mince.” 

** Adolphe P” again remarked Augusta, with a 
sly glance at the dressmaker. 

“ Yes, miss,” replied Modeste, but now with 
downcast eyes, as . Silverton was losking 
at her, and then ceutinued, “But he has Been 
very ill, madame, and I don’t think he is very 
rich, you know—emd. sa coukl not the 
little niceties he wants just now to gyve kim 
strength i oe so Adal Aa and a few com- 
panions of hia got up a i ye 102; FOU 
see, madame, and foaatt everything the doctor 
said was needed for the pawore Anglais, and 
they made me si to make the soups.” 

“English” said Mrs. Silverton ; “how gaod 
of Jou odeste!” 

n narrate the conversafion that ensued 
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would oceupy more space than is necessary; 
so I] need but state that Modeste, much to her 
delight, left her kind employers with a good 
stock of such luxuries as were considered bene- 
ficial for the invalid; in addition to which, 
Augusta slipped into her hand a small purse. 

Nor did the benevolence of Mrs. Silverton 
stop at this one act of kindness; week after 
week she forwarded little packages for the con- 
valescent’s use, until, at last, she began to 
think of him, whoever he might be, as a sort 
of protégé, and felt :.2 anxiety she could scarce 
account for as to his progress towards a state 
of health. And nowit soo:hel her own griefs, 
and brought a consoiing . ahn to her wounded 
spirit, this life of generosity and sympathy! 
how the thanks and blessings which were 
poured upon her, and remembered in the prayers 
of the recipients, seemed to bring healing and 
joy to her widowed heart! And, above all, 
how it smoothed the rough path of many from 
a life of sin to one of honour and sobriety ! 

It need hardly be said that numerous were 
the grateful messages received by Mrs. Silver- 
ton for her kindness; but now strength having” 
been restored, Modeste was commissioned to 
bear a letter from the invalid to his unknown 
benefuctress—a letter breathing more than ordi- 
dinary gratitude, for it spoke of parents long 
lost, of friends true-hearted, but helpless to 
assist him in the path he had cut out for hime 
self; and how, without a home but the wide 
world, such kindness as he had reccived nigh 
bowed him down with the sense of obligation 
he was under ; besides, it was so like to what 
he loved to think his own dear mother would 
have done, had she been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

But I am anticipating. Modeste presented 
her letter to Mrs. Silverton, and, as she did so, 
inadvertently placed it with the seal uppermost. 
And now what can—what is there in that 
simple bit of wax to cause such agitation as is 
thereP What in a letter from a stranger to 
bring that pallid hue upon the cheek, and cause 
that trembling of the hand and fluttering of the 
heart? Ofa verity we have much to learn in 
nature yet. And why with painful carnestness 
of gaze dows Mrs. Silverton look tili a mist 
seams. to blind: her sight at the seal upon that 
nota? Qk, these is reason. good enough—the 
pentuy seanew of eighteen years now ruslies 
into hew wad, and this little thing has power 
ta wounds never healed, "tis true, but 
nearly etaeed, by time. But another thought 
enters the brain; and, with the quickness of 
lightning, a flush suffuses the just pale face, 
a.convulsive smile plays upon the lips, and, 
with a battle of contending feeling raging in 
her breast, she falls fainting. 

Under the careful attentions of Augusta and 
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Modeste, Mrs. Silverton quickly recovered ; 
and then, with quivering lips, explained the 
cayse of her emotion, and anxiously inquired 
if Modeste had ever noticed a ring answering 
the description she had given. e replies 
all tended to confirm the happy hope now 
raised in the grief-laden mother’s heart; and 
it was seranird that the young stranger should 
be invited to call on Mrs. Silverton that after- 
noon, and informed that she thought it not 
unlikely she might be of service to him in his 
present position. In the meantime, Modeste 
Was ssiidentally to mention what had occurred 
so that, if there were any truth in the surmise 
entertained by Mrs. Silverton, the suddenness 
of the discovery might not prove too much. 
The few hours that were wanting to complete 
the time appointed seemed to lag heavily in 
their course to Mrs. Silverton. But, hark! 
-a step ascends the staircase, and with an effort 
she suppresses her rising emotions. Was it to 
be? or was it not? It was an almost awful 
sus » for she had pictured that lost son 
of bere often and often in her day-visions and 
in her night-dreams: now, as she saw him last, 
nestling to her bosom and smilirg as only 
children can smile up into their mother’s face ; 
then, with more saddened joy, she would fancy 
him a member of the holy kingdom of those 
little ones who never did, and never can do 
sin—and this sweet thought had weaved a 
chain which seemed to draw her on the path 
of godliness and human sympathy, the end 
of which would join her to her child again. 
And then another thought would come: she 
‘would fancy him as she had hoped to see him— 
the pride, the joy of her advancing years. 
And is this one of all, can this one picture of 
the many, prove the true one after the long 
eighteen yearsP But the door opens—a form 
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enters—stops, gazes earnestly, and almost be- 
wilderingly, in return to that fixed look which 
seems to read his very heart. Another moment, 
and Nature speaks—a voice mysterious, an 

still, but not less true, and mother and son 
have met again in a long sweet embrace. 

But a few more words, and my tale is told, 
We are again upon the beach; and old Walton 
is still there, though now numbering over eighty 
years. There seems to be a merry-making 
going on, and joy lights up the bright eyes of 
all around. © 

There is the old curate of the neighbourin 
village, who had so kindly and willingly helpe 
the fishermen in nurturing and educating their 
God-sent charge, and then, as the wish to 
launch into the world took possession of his 
mind, procured him a situation in Paris, 
having friends and relatives residing there. 
And there sits Mrs. Silverton, still in her widow’s 
wecds, beside old Tom, a tear of gratitude fall- 
ing on her hand, which clasps the one which 
saved her child; for though her boy is found, 
she must yet wait a while before she again joins 
him. But there are yet two others, seemingly 
the happiest there; love beaming in their 
smiles, and tenderness in every look. A newly- 
married couple they, by name Augustus and 
Augusta Silverton; for she, who had been the 
adopted orphan child of eighteen years, how 
could she leave her benefactress nowP And 
old Tom clasps their hands and blesses them, 
and Augustus declares again and again the 
gratitude he feels for all the kindness he has 
met with at their hands and others. “And 


believe me, my dear friends,” he says— 
“the belief will do your hearts good—that 
in whatever misery you may be placed, even 
though it he at a wreck on the rock, you will 
find kind hearts everywhere.” ~ 
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Motices to Correspondents. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


Last month it was announced that the Prize 
would be given with the November number for 
the beat Tale. Competitors arc reminded that 
their MSS. should be sent in on or before the 12th 
of the month. The subject proposed for the De- 
cember number is, ‘‘ The Uses of Sorrow.” The 
Prize in each case consists of a handsome Volume. 


*,* We have to thank several correspondents 
for domestic receipts; and shall always be glad 
to receive such evidences of our subscribers’ in- 
terest inthe Magazine. 

L. L. anp a YOUTHFUL SUBSCRIBER.—We give 
below a pattern in crochet bead-work, suitable 





for the ed ing of toilet-cushions, or any other light 
work, It is worked in single crochct. The beads 
must be strung on the cotton before beginning to 


to the pattern, 


work, and aa ee on, accordin . 
eing the right 


on the wrong side—the wrong 
side when beads are usedin crochet. The beads 

are what are called secd-beads. The black 
part in our engraving represents the beads. 

Toe Wartcuwoap.—A parcel lies at the office, 
awaiting receipt of the address of the authoress o 
this tale. 

A. A.—See “Things worth Knowing” in the 
present number. 

FLORENCE Dompgy.—The patterns you speak 
ofare printed. Av ny d way to trace pat 
upon work is to fe e paper same as the 
drapers use in making out their bills, and place 


that between your tracing and the muslin; then 
go over your pattern with a hard pencil or paint 
and it will leave you the pattern quite ot 


and clear, or you ey draw it on the muslin with 
a tine reed pen and indigo, such as is used in 
water-colour drawings, taking vare not to have it 
too thin. There is no publication we can recom- 
mend for what you want at present. 


GopMoTHEB.— We give a pattern for an 
Infant’s Bonnet. It is made of any light and 
warm material, and trimmed with alternate 
ruches of ribbon and daisy flowers. The cape 
is either braided, or worked in chain or herring- 
bone stitch, and finished with a fringe. 





NiL DESPERANDUM.~French may be learned 
without a master, and the book of French exer- 
cises reprinted by Mr. Cassell from the ‘‘ Popular 
Educator” would suit your p se Butit is hard 
work without the aid of a master, and not always 
satisfactory to the student when accomplished. 
Werecommend diligent study fora while, and then 
a few lessons from a good master to ypolish off with. 
It is by no means a difficult stud to people of 
ordinary application. 


A Mountain Giri.—Going to bed without 
supper is not healthy, if any considerable time 


has elapsed since the previous meal. A very light 
supper is healthy—Don’t know any remedy for 
the saddles.— We are decidedly of opinion that a 


half pint of vinegar taken every other day would 
not only injure, but ruin your health; and that in 
no short time. 


W. H. (Ripon.)}—To answer your question were 
to write the essay for you; which you cannot 
desire. 

A Youne MorsHer und Martra will be pleased. 
with the following pattern of intant’s boots; they 
are made ot merino or silk, and lined or wadded 
with fine flannel. The front is made in one piece, 
the heels in another, and the sole in a third piece. 





The parts and heels are embroidered, the flowers. 
are worked in satin stitch in colours, the other 
Rare either in very narrow braid or chain stitch, 

he soles should be made of two or three ke 
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nesses Of flannel, nicely quilted. These shoes are 
made high to suit the approaching autumnal 
and wimtry weather. 

A SoxscrisEr (Dearplay).—We are unable to 
inform you how to make water-proof cloth, in a 
domestic way. The receipt respecting books will 
effect the object you desire. Your other question 
‘was answered last month, in “ Notices to Corrcs- 
pondents.” 

Repscca.—In candour, our opinion of your 
poetry is not favourable. It is not better (nor 
, worse) than a hundred such performances received 
at our office every month. With a little care and 
practice, you would write a very good hand. 

Apa Bryant.—The institution to which you 
refer is not educational. We believe it is in the 
nature of a Home for governesses, and its inten- 
tion charitable. Your best plan, perhaps, would 
be to obtain an engagement as pupil-teacher in 
some spevoueny excellent academy, where, for a 
comparatively sma)l sum, you would obtain the 
advantage of instruction, and the experience of an 
instructor. 

Pris Rs enigmas, &c., are respectfully de- 

ne e 

BEatTricE.—We cannot make out your request. 

A. D. K.—Our desk is already heaped with 
accepted communications. 

H. V. (who ungraciously presumes that he “ has 
the privilege of asking questions,” because his 
aieter takes in the Magazine) is informed that, if 
dis hands have any natural disposition to be made 
white, they will become so by frequent washing 
with common yellow soap ; and that to reduce the 
aize of his knuckles, which have become enlarged 
by rough work, is quite impossible, and rather 


eDeurd. 

a S. and an Invarip SUBSCRIBER are 
thanked for their receipts. We do not understand 
the purport of the receipt the latter asks for. 

THoENTON S,—A good and uscful filter may 
easily be made by anyone who values a glass of 
e water as much as a little labour. Take a 
arge new garden-pot, and fit a piece of good 
sponge in the hole at the bottom. The pot being 
of unglazed ware, will always keep the water below 
the temperature; and the water, permeating 
through the sponge, will be rendered purer than 


e. 
R. R.—The Turkish piastre is equivalent to a 
fraction less than twopence halfpenny English 
eurrency. The Russian ruble, valuing ahundred 
xkopeken, is represented by three shillings Eng- 
dish ; the silver ruble is fifty kopeken, or eigh- 
teenpence. 
Aanrs.—We have at least twenty various re- 
uests for as many different patterns every month. 
f course it is quite impossible to comply with 
them all; and our plan is to engrave those which 
are most generally useful. The pattern Agnes 
desires shall appear if possible. 
M. M.—The two first volumes of the Magazine 
are always on sale. 
L. A.’s little poem shall one day appear. 
INQUISITOR,—By ‘‘ subscriber” is meant anyone 
who takes the Magazine regularly. The wrapper 
of every copy of the first number of a volume 
volume year commencing with May) is 
with a distinctive of figures; the 
he aa “ye of each succeeding number with a letter 
A, #8, C, and soon. When the twelve numbers 
of the velume are issued, the cheques containin 
these s and letters must be cut out, and sen 
to the e with the subscriber’s name and 
address. They are then filed in order; and thus, 
at the time ot ing for the prizes, immediate 
reference can be had to the names of those who 
hold the fortunate numbers. 


Things worth Anoling. 


To CLEAN Rrssons.—A correspondent states 
that camphine will take the grease out of the most 
soiled ribbons, and clean them, and make ther 
nat to new. Lay the soiled ribbon, or pieve of 
silk,in a plate, and cover it with the camphine, and 
then lay it, after rubbing it a little with a piece of 
flannel, in a clean cloth to dry it somewhat, and 
then iron on the wrong side; then put the ribbon 
outside in the air. 

To WasH S1xgs, Risson, &c.-— Another obliging 
correspondent gives the following :—Three-quar- 
ters-of-a-pound of honey, half a-pound ofsoft-soap, 
anda pintof whiskey. Put the whiskey and soap 
on a hot hearth till quite melted, then add the 
honey, and bottle it. Stretch the silk on a clean 
board, and brush it well vvery way with the stuff; 
have ready three vessels of cold water, into each of 
which dip the silk several times, then hang it up 
to drain, and iron it while quite wet with hot 
irons; avoid squeezing or wringing. 

To CLEAN GILT FrameEs.—Take one drachm 
(about as much as will lay on a shilling) of soft 
soap, and mix it gradually with half-a-pint of soft 
water (that ia, rain-water, or water that has boiled 
and been allowed to get cold); put the mixture 
into a bottle, and shake them well together; then 
add halt a wineglassful of spirit of hartshorn, and 
agnin well shake the ingredients. The gilt frame 
that is to be cleansed may now be brushed over 
with this liquid, taking care, however, to use for 
the purpose the very softest camel-hair brush that 
can be procured. After the liquid has been on the 
frame a minute or so, using a slight brushing to 
the dirtiest and most intricate parts of the work, 
it is to be freely washed off wi lenty of clean 
so{t water, and allowed to dry of its own accord. 
The drying should be accelerated by placing the 
frame in a draught, or where the sun shines on it. 
Next day the bright parts of the work may be v 
slightly rubbed with a new wash-leather which 
willenhance their brilliancy. Pictures and glasses 
should be taken out of the frame during the 
cleansing process. 

SEALING-Wax may be taken out of table-covers 
by dissolving the spots with spirits of wine or 
me pe nts Apply the spirit with a camel's-hair 
pencil. 

PoTaTors.—A correspondent asserts that n 
double crop of potatoes may be obtained by pur- 
suing the following course: When the potatoes 
are come to maturity, take off the loose earth care- 
fully, without disturbing the old stem ; pick away 
the potatoes that are fit for immedia use, be 
careful not to disturb the main-stalk, then cover 
over the small ones that are left, and add a little 
more earth. In about two months after I will 
engage to say the latter crop will be more pro- 
ductive than the first. 

Rancid BUTTER can be restored to its original 
flavour by washing it first with lime-water, an@ 
afterw with spring-water. Lime-water is 
easily prepared by beating up about a quarter of 
a pound of good fresh lime in a pail of water; 
after standing about an hour, the impurities sub- 
side, from vA ich the lime-water can (with caré 

ured off. 
DONTO TooTH-POWDER.—Precipitated 

four ounces; charcoal-powder, a quarter of an 
ounce; orris-root powder, two ounces; otto of 
rose, fen drops; oil of sandal-wood, five drops. 
Mix the ingredients well together, and the odonte 
is for use. In place of oil of sandal-wood, 
one ounce of sandal-wood powder may be used for 
economy 


COOKERY, &c.—-SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
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Cookery, Pickling, unk Preserding. 


To Roast Wr Fows.—The flavour is best 
preserved without stuffing. Put pepper, salt, and 
@ piece of butter into each. ‘Wild fowl uire 
ouch leas dresein 
served of a fine brown colour, and well frothed 
ap. A rich brown gravy should be sent in the 
dish; and when the breast is cut into slices, before 
taking off the bene, a squeeze of lemon. with 

pper and salt, is n great improvement to the 
pe te To take off the fishy taste which wild 
fow] sometimes have, put an onion, salt, and hot 
water into the dripming-pan, and baste them for 
the first ten minutes with this; then take away 
the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 

To KEEP Damsons.—Choose pots, if you-can get 
them, which are of equal size top and bottom ; 
put the fruit in about a quarter up, then strew 
an a quarter of the sugar, then another quantity 
of fruit, and ao till all ef both are in. The 
proportion of sugar is to be three pounds to nine 
penne: of fruit. Set the jars in the oven, and 

ke the fruit quite thre When cold, put a 

iece of clean scraped stick into the middle of 

e jar, and let the upper part stand above the 
top; then pour melted mutton suet over the top, 
full half an inch thick, having previously covered 
the frnit with white Melee Keep the jars in a cool 
dry place, and use the suet as a cover, which you 

draw up by the stick, minding to leave a little 
forked branch to it to prevent its slipping out. 

A Dorcas Rice Puppine.—Soak four ounces of 
rice in warm water half an hour; drain the latter 
from it, and throw it into a stewpan, with half a 

int of milk, half'astick of cinnamon,and ssnmer 

tender. When cold, add four whole egrs well 
beaten, twoounces of butter melted in a teacupful 
of cream ; and put three ounces of sugar,a quarter 
of a nutmeg. and a good piece of lemon-peel. 

Curcxew Piz.—Cut up two young fowls; season 
with white pepper, salt, a little mace and nutmeg, 
all in the finest powder ; likewise a little Cayenne. 
Put the chicken, slices of ham, or fresh gammon 
of bacon, foreemeat balls, and hard eggs, by turns 
in layers. If it is to be baked in a dish, oe a 
little water; but none if in a raised crust. By the 
time i! returns from the oven, have ready a gravy 
of knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag, with some 
shank-bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, 
onion, mace, and white pepper. If it is to be 
eaten hot, you may add truffies, morels, mush- 
rooms, &c.; but not, if to be eaten cold. If it is 
made in a dish, put as much gravy as will fill it; 
ut, in a raised crust, the gravy must be nicely 
strained, and then put in cold as jelly. To make 
the jelly clear, you may give it a boil with the 
‘whites of two eggs, after taking away the meat, 
and then run it through afine lawn sieve. Rabbits, 
if young and in flesh, do as well: their legs should 
be cut short, and the breast-bones must not go in, 
but will help to make the gravy. 

Ontoxw Sauce.—Peel the onions, and boil them 
tender ; Aas eae the water from them, then chop 
them, add to them butter that has been 
melted rich and smooth, but with a little good 
milk instead of water: boil it up once, and serve 
at with boiled rabbits, partridges, or knuckle 
of veal, or roast mutton. A turnip with the 
aions makes them milder 


Baur xv Miaoron.—Cut thin slices of cold reast 

Leo a ut them into a g-pan Pebeceaee 
uu 2a e 

Ghen mix a little broth, add yrand Balt, and 

after a few bolis serve np het. This dish is excel- 

lent and economical. 


g than tame; they should -be ; 


Sich Boom and Buraery, 


REewepy For Taa Gout.—Dissolve two ounces 


4 ef guisicum in three ounces of the best French 


brandy. One or two tablespoonfuls of this solu- 
tion to be taken every morning, fasting, taking 
afterwards cither a cup of tea or of water. 

HEADACHE. — To prevent headache, follow 
Abernethy’s advice: keep the head cool and the 
feet warm. Aperient medicines, cupping between’ 
the shoulders, and blistering behind the ears are 
very good remedies. Nervous headaches are 
cured by stimulants, such as snuff, smelling-salte 
aromatic vincgar, &c,. ; and as often by rest and 
quict, or by a few drops of laudanum, taken in 
water, and by avoiding light. 

CRAMP IN THE StomMacH. — When cramp oe- 
curs in the stomach, a teaspoonful of sal volatile, 
in water, or a dram glassful of good brandy 
should be swallowed immediately. 

Wants. — Eisenberg says, in his “ Advice on 
the Hand,” that the hydrochlorate of lime is the 
most certain means of destroying warts; the pro- 
cess, however, is very slow, and demands per- 
severance, for if discontinued before the proper 
time no advantage is gained. The following isa 
simple cure:—On breaking the stalk of the crow- 
foot plant ntwo, a drop of milky juice will be 
observed to hang on the upper part of the stem ; 
if this be allowed to drop on a wart. so that it be 
well saturated with the juice, in about three or 
four dressings the warts will die, and may be 
taken off with the fingers. They may be removed 
by the above means from the teats of cows, 
where they are sometimes very troublesome, and 
prevent them standing quiet to be milked. 

REMEDY FoR SPRAINS.—Cloths wet freely in a 
strong and cold solution of salt and water, a 
plied and persevered in, gencrally effect as y 
cure. If necessary to make a shift, and the part 
is very painful, apply the leaves of garden worm- 
wood wet in spirits. Should the part injured 
remain weak, as it sometimes does in severe 
sprains, a safe remedy is to pump or pour on 
cold water freely for a few mornings. 

Hoorine Couas.—Qil of pale aren and spirits 

of hartshorn, equal parts; to be well shaken be- 
ee pie ae r) ne eo ae soles of the 
ect, along the spine (es y the upper part 
and the palms of the are to be walt 
rubbed night and morning. The embrocation 
should not be applied to the hands of infants, 
as ey are apt to put their fingers in their 
mouth, 

BRoncwiT18.—A writer in the Baltimore Sun, 
whose family has been severely afflicted with 
bronchitis, recommends the following as a remedy 
frem which he experienced t relief:—Take 
honey in the comb, squeese it out and dilute it 
with a little water, occasionally maisten the 
lips and mouth with it. It has never been known 
to fail, in cases even where children hrvats 
60 swollen as to be unable to swallow. It is car- 
tainly a simple remedy, and may be a very 
efficacious ene. — 

Cop in tax Hzap.—This is the season when 
colds in the head begin to inflict their nuiseries. 
It ia, therefore, well to remember that no one is 
trovhled with 


Frequent bathing, hea 

will not only brace the whole systema te 
fatigue and repel disease gen 

will render you proof against 

consequences. ‘ 
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CUPID'S LETTER-BAG. 





Gupid's Better-Bag. 


Maria.—"T have been engaged to marry a gen- 
tleman (for whom I have entertained the smncerest 
<egere) some moriths. He was introduced to 
my father’s house partly from his knowledge of 
eome friends of ours in a distant county, where 
he resided several years. One of these friends, a 
‘young lady on most intimate terms with meats 
paid us a visit this season ; and in one of those 
gossiping half-hours which young ladies will 
enjoy whenever they get togethcr after an absence 
we got on the subject of sweethearts. My frien 
then confided to me, with evident emotion, that 
she had been suffering a great deal from having 
quarrelled with a gentleman to whom she was 
greatly attached, and who, she still believed, was 
as muchattached to her. I must tell you that she 
did net altogether blame him as to the causes of 
the quarrel. Then it was my turn. Iam afraid 
it was not kind of me, anyhow; but I then told 
my friend of my engagement, admitted my fond- 
ness for him, and presently showed her a lock 
of hair in avery handsome locket which he had 

iven me, along with a really beautiful little note. 

saw my friend turn pale the instant she saw it; 
but I suppose for some time after (for she would 
not tell me at firet) that it was only a sudden 
burst of grief at seeing me look the happiness 
shehad lost. But judgeof my surprise and grief, 
and,I am afraid, even rage, on finding that my 
lover had transferred himself from my friend, and 
that he had actually presented me with the satne 
Jocket and lock of hair which she had worn as his 
gift, and which she had returned when they 
quarrelled! But that is notthe worst. The note 
which accompanied it, and which Ireally thought 
more of than either locket or lock, is exactly the 
same, word for word (with the exception of the 
difference of name), as that which accompanied 
the same gift to my friend! What proved to us 
that the lock of hair was the same, while it made 
the deepest impression upon my friend, was, that 
she had tied the ends, which had become louse, 
with a thread or two of her own hair, which was 
much darker, and remainsthere still. Now, dear 
Mr. Editor, what do youthink of such conduct? 
Do you think he can be sincere in anything, or 
have any heart, after such meanness ?”— Perhaps 
the gentleman in question is of a lymphatic tem- 
perament—suffers from “ constitutional fatigue ;” 
poe s he is of a business turn of mind; and 

ked to save as much trouble or abe making 
love as all things else) as hecould. Notthat we 
advance such a supposition in his favour: he is 
evidently not an individual likely to make a tender 
and affectionate husband; neither can he be a 
conscientious man; consequently, be must bea 
decidedly bad bargain, either for love or friendship. 

JoLja.—* Dear Cupid, I have for a lover a et 
excellent young gentleman, handsome and intel- 
sigent, and well-educated, and almoatall my heart 
could desire. I am half-afraid of being thought 
thoughtless or vain-hearted when I explain what 
I reserve in saying “‘ almost;” but yet I feel Iam 
right, for all that. The gentleman to whom I] 

ude is very religious (for which I really respect 
him all the more); but he seems to me as if he 
thought re'igion and sweet-bearting incompatible. 
So he tries to make a compromise between them, 
which. I do confess, I think not pleasant or flatter- 
ing. I want to know, dear Mr. Editor (for of 
course you are Cupid, and Cupid is dear Mr. 
Editor’. whether you do not think there is some- 
thing not right when for whole atternoons, which 
ought to be very pleasant, 1 feel exactly as if I 


were i ger St. Anthony, and my dear —— 
seems just like St. Anthony trying not to be 
tempted! IY have often a good d to rally him 
out of it; but then Iam not sure that he is not 
right in the main, and that my discontent may 
not arise from a little tiny bit of levity. If you 
think, however, that my discontent under such 
circumstances is reasonable, I shall certainly let 
him know how much I should like to be treated 
with a spark of warmth and candour, and that I 
do not think (and, dear Cupid, I don't) that there’s 
any sin init.”—Ot course Juuia is in the right; and 
ought to consider herself ill-treated. That kind 
of “compromise ” she complains of is nonsensical 
if itis not uncommon. It has nothing to recom 
mend it to good sense, good pature, or anything 
else good: which is the reason it doesn’t recom- 
mend itself to JuLia. 

ELEANoR.—We vote for the farmer. 

ConsTanTia,—We rather regret ConsTANT14’8 
position. If her cousin were not her cousin, we 
would encourage her to hope and believe (under 
the circumstances she explains) that her affection 
would be reciprocated. But as it is, wetrust she 
really will indulge no such hope, but, on the 
contrary, do all shecan to check it. Intermarriage 
with cousins is very reprehensible. It is not 
wholly free from moral offensiveness; and cer- 
tainly is not calculated to prove the physical 
condition of mankind. The offspring (if any) of 
marriages contracted between persons ever 80 
remotely related in blood are sure to exhibit 
tokens of a deteriorated physique. Knowingly 
to increase the chances of entailing feeble health 
upon children, is almost crimina!, and is cer- 
tainly punished by many after-hours of misery. 

EMILY.—A young gentleman insists upon one 
of two things; cither Emity shal) love him with 
ardour, or she shall beresponsible for his blood. 
He declares so vehemently that if she does not 
return all his affection he will shoot himself, that 
EMILY, although she has not the least partiality 
or regard for him, goes in dread. And he has 
gare so hard for a fina] answer that EmiLy 

as promised him that she will think it over, 
and give him an answer in a fortnight. Now, 
EmILy asks, what am I to do?—If we had our 
choice, we would immediately accept the alterna- 
tive; we would be responsible for his blood. 

A. M.—Unwarrantable jealousy. 

E. B.—The excessive anxiety displayed by 
your lover in the matter of your money is not 
only highly indelicate, but quite unpardonable. 

M. P. £.—Patience is a virtue, even in lovers. 
Wait awhile. 

ELLEN.—Among the Anglo-Saxons the nuptial 
benediction was bestowed under a veil, or square 
piece of cloth, held at each corner by a tall man 
over the bridegroom and bride, to conceal her 
blushes; but if the bride was a widow, the veil 
was deemed unnecessary. <A similar practice is 
observed in the modern Jewish marriage cere- 
mony. 

S. S. S.—Invite the writer to pone residence, 
and, when alone, read his letter to him, and return 
it without any comment. 

Lizzy’s difficulty would be insurmountable if 
nature had not provided the ¢ female breast ” with 
an exhaustiess fund of strategetic expedients ex- 
pressly for such delicate occasions. There can be 
no doubt in the world that if Lizzy bethinks her, 
she will hit upon some device by which she may 
obtain the fulfilment of her innocent desire without 
actually peer 3 it known. 

IsoLint must keep her heart with hope. It 
would be very pleasent to assist her out of her 
difficulties, but the attempt would be too respon- 
sible to assume seriously. 
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A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COTTLE, 
Bi FDC AR LOE 


(Tris story (which here wpeus for the first 
time in Lnglind) 16 ramark ible as bemg that 
which fust brousht the author then m the 
very uttermost depths of poverty anto pul lic 


notice Lhe proprietors of vi dtimorm net 
zinc offercd y prize for the Lest story focs 
beautiful cab riphy ittracte{ att niion tis 


story (the ‘M5 Tound ain v Botth ) was 
perused ind at ws deaded to give the prize to 
the ‘first of gemuscs who had written tesitly | 

Of my country® md of my family Dhave bttle 
to sty Husage und length of yeirs hive 
driven me tromthe onc and estrancd me from 
the other = Lereditary wealth ailorded me an 
duc ition of no common ordu, inl a conten 
plative turn of mind cn bled me to methodise 
the stores which early study very dibgently 


VOL II, 


i garnerulup Pesend Vithin s the works cf 
the Cermiar moral tow ome ateat Celiht 
not from wmv all dys to ulmi tio u of the 
ub qintrainesdu female ew with whit 
wy tality armaltl a ht en Ul Linc te de 


tattharta tes Thuwcott ab entepr ach 3 
with the wn ty ft my jen rit ranvet 
inaginition hi dana pu | 1 Vci me 

and the Pyirhoms act oy po ms tas ual 
timesrendtrcdiaant ros 2 ke do ostr ng 


relish for physical plik ply hos Patear tine 
tured my mind with tv ry coninen enor of 
this un—Limem theo habtcft aft. occur. 
renees even the ert susceptinic cf such refer 
ence, to the principles of tr ts tenec Upon 
the whole 1¢ yor on could be tos fable than 
myseli tu be led way from the severe piecincts 
H 
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of truth by the tgnes fatui of superstition. I 
have thought proper to premise thus much, 
lest the incredible tale 1 have to tell shonld be 
considered rather the raving of a crude imagina- 
tion than the positive experience of a mind to 
which the reveries of fancy have been a dead 
letter and a nullity. 

After many years spent in foreign travel, J 
sailed, in the year 18—, from the port of Bata- 
via, in the rich and populous island of Java, 
on a voyage to the Archipelago of the Sunda 
Islands. lL went as passenger, having no other 
inducement than a kind of nervous restlessness 
which haunted me as a fend. 

Our vessel was a beantiful ship of about four 
hundred tons, copper-fastened, and built at 
Bombay of Malabar teak. She was freighted 

_ with cotton-woel and oil from the Lachadive 
‘Islands. We had also an board coir, jaggeree, 
hee, cocommats, and a few eases of opium. 
‘he stowage was clumsily dome, and the vessel 
consequently evank, 

We got emder weigh with a mere breath of 

- wind, and fer many days seed along the 
eastern coast of Java, without other in- 
cident to beguike the monotony of eur course 
than the cecastouel meeting with some of the 
small grabs of tle archipelago to whieh we 
were bound, 

One evening, leaning over the taffrail, 1 ob- 
served a very singular, isolated cloud te the 
N.W. It was ressarkable, aevwell fey tts colour 
as from its bemg the first we had‘ seen since our 
departure from Bateeie, I watelved % atten- 
tively until sunset, whew 56 a et once 
to the eastward awk weetwerd, gifting ite the 
horizon with a narrow strip of vapour, aad 
looking like a long line ef lew Leweh. 
notice was soon afterwards attracted by the 
dusky-red appearance of the moon, and the 
peculiar character of the sea. ‘The latter was 
undergoing a rapid change, and the water 
seemed more than usually transparent. Al- 
though I could distinctly see the bottom, yet, 
hexving the lead, I found the ship in fifteen 
fathoms. The air now became intolerably hot, 
and was loaded with spiral exhalations similar 
to those arising from heated iron. As night 
came on every breath of wind died away, and a 
more entire calm it is impossible to conceive. 
The flame of a candle burned upon the poop 
without the least perceptible motion, and a long 
hair, held between the ae and thumb, hung 
without the possibility of detecting a vibration, 
However, as the captain said he could perceive 
no indéestion of danger, and as we were drifting 
in bodily to shore, he ordered the sails to be 
farted and the auchor let go. No watch was 

set., mud the crew, consisting principally of 
Malaya, stretched themselves deliberately upon 
deck. I went below—not without a full pre- 
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sentiment of evil. Indeed, every appearance 
warranted me in apprehending a simoom. [ 
told the captain my fears; but he paid no at- 
tention to what id said, and left me without 
deigning to give a reply. My uneasiness, 
however, prevented me from sleeping, and about 
midnight I went upon deck. As 1 placed my 
foot upon the upper step of the compunion- 
ladder, | was startled by a loud, humming noise, 
like that occasioned by the rapid revolution of 
a mill-wheel, and before I could ascertain its 
meaning I found the ship quivering to its 
centre. In the next instant®a wilderness of 
foam hurled us upon our beam-ends, and, rush- 
ing over us fore and aft, swept the entire decks 
from stem to stern, 

The extreme fury of the blast proved, in a 
great measure, the salvation of the ship. Al- 
though completely water-legged, yet, as her 
masts had gone by the board, she rose, after a 
minute, heavily from the sea, and, stagecring 
& while saan the imataense pressure of the 
tempest, finally righted. 

By what mtraete T escaped destraction it is 
impossible te say. Stanned by the shock of 
tlre water, I found myself, upem recovery, 
jawwed in between the stern-post and rudder. 
With gredt dificulfy 1 gated my feet, and, 
looking dizzily around, was at first struck with 
the idea ot our being among breakers; so 
terrific, beyond the wildest imnagMation, was 
the whirlpool of mountainous Hd foammg 
ocean within which we were i@fcd. Alter 
awhile, I heard t#e voice of an old Swede, 
who had shipped with us at the moment of 
our lewvieg port. I hallooed to him with all 
my strength, and presently he came reeling 
aft. e soon discovered that we were tlie sole 
survivors of the accident. All on deck, with 
fhe exception of ourselves, had been swept 
overboard. The captain and mates must have 
perished as they slept, for the cabins were 
deluged with water. Without assistance, we 
could expect to do little for the seourrty of the 
ship; and our exertions wert at first paraiysed 
by the momentary expectation of going down. 
Our cable had, of course, parted like pack- 
thread at the first breath of the hurricane, or 
we should have been instantaneously over. 
whelmed. We scudded with frightful velocity 
before the sea, and the water made clear 
breaches over us. The frame-work of our 
stern was shattered excessively, and in almoat 
every respect we had received considerable 
injury; but, to our extreme joy, we found the 
pumps unchoked, dnd that we had made no 
great shifting of our ballast. The main fury 
of the blast hed already blown over, and we 

prehended little danger from the violence of 
the wind; but we looked forward to its total 
cessation with dismay, well believing that, in 
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our shattered condition, we should imevitably 
perish in the tremendous swell which would 
ensue. But this very just apprehension seemed 
by no means likely to le svon verified. For 
five entire days and nights—during which our 
only subsistence was a small quantity of jag- 
geree, procured with great difficulty from the 
forecastle—the hulk flew at a rate defying 
computation, before rapidly succeeding flaws of 
wind, which, without equalling the first violence 
of the simoom, were still more terrific than 
any tempest I had before encountered. Our 
course for the first four days was, with trifling 
variations, SE. and by S.; and we must have 
run down the coast of New ITolland. On the 
fifth day the cold became extreme, although 
the wind had hauled round a point more to the 
northward. The sun arose with a sickly yellow 
lustre, and clumbered a very few degrees above 
the horizon, emitting no decisive light. There 
were no clouds apparent, yet the wind was 
upon the inerease, and blew with a fitful and 
unsteady fury. About noon, as nearly as we 
could guess, our attention was again arrested 
by the appearanee of the sun. It gave out no 
light, properly so called, but a dull and sullen 
glow without reflection, as if all its rays were 
polarised. Just before sinking within the 
turgid sea, its central fires suddenly went out, 
as if hurriedly extinguished by some unaccount- 
able power. It was a dim, silver-like rim, 
alone, as it rushed down the unfathomable 
ocean. 

We waited in vain for the arrival of the sixth 
day: that day to me has not arrived—to the 
Swede, never did arrive. Thenceforward we 
were enshrouded in pitchy darkness, so that we 
could not have seen an object at twenty paces 
from the ship. Eternal mght continued to 
envelop us, all unrelieved by the phosphoric 
sea-brilliancy to which we had been accustomed 
in the tropics. We observed, too, that, al- 
though the tempest continued to rage with un- 
abated violence, there was no longer to be 
discovered the usual appearance of surf or foam 
which had hitherto attended us. All aronnd 
were horror, and thick gloom, and a black 
sweltering desert of ebony. Superstitions 
terror crept by degrees tato the spirit of the 
old Swede, and my owk wal was wrapped up 
in silent woader. We neglected all care of the 
ship, as worse than useless, and, securing our- 
selves as well as posible to the stump of the 
mizen-mast, ioaked out bitterly into the world 
of ocean. We had no means of caloulating 
lime, nor could we fourm any guess of our 
situntion. We were, however, well aware of 
having made farther to the southward than 
any previous navigators, and felt great amaze- 
ment at not meeting with the usual impedi- 
ments of ice. In the meantime every moment 
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threatened to be our last—every mountainous 
billow hurried to overwhelm us. The swell 
surpassed anything I had imagined possible, 
and that we were not instantly buried is a 
miracle. My companion spoke of the lightness 
of our cargo, and reminded me of the excellent 
qualities of our slip; but I could not help feel- 
ing the utter hopelessness of hope itself, and 


| abla myself zloomily for that death which 


thought nothing could defer beyond an hour, 
as, with every knot of way the ship made, the 
swelling of the black stupendous seas became 
more dismally appalling, At times we gasped 
for breath at an elevation beyond the albatross ; 
at times became dizzy with the velocity of our 


. descent into some watery hell, where the air 


erew stagnant, and no sound disturbed the 
slumbers of the kraken. 

We were at the hottom of one of these 
abysses, when a quick scream from my com- 
panion broke feartully upon the night. “See! 
see !” cried he, shricking in my ears, “ Almighty 
God! see! sce!’ As he spoke, I became 
aware of a dull, sullen glare of red light which 
streamed down the sides of the vast chasm 
where we luy, and threw a fitful brilliancy upon 
our deck. Casting my eyes upwards, I beheld 
a spectacle which froze the current of my 
blood. At a terrific height directly above us, 
and upon the very verge of the precipitous 
descent, hovered a gigantic slip, of perhaps 
four thousand tons. Although upreared upon 
the summit of a wave more than a hundred 
tines her own altitude, her apparent size still 
exceeded that of any ship of the line or Hast 
Indiaman in existence. Her huge hull was of 
a deep dingy bluck, unrelieved by any of the 
customary carvings of a ship. A single row of 
brass cannon protruded from her open ports, 
and dashed from their polished surfaces the 
fires of innumerable battle-lanterns, which 
swung to and fro about her rigging. But what 
mainly inspired us with horror and astonish- 
ment was that she bore up under a press of 
sail in the very teeth of that supernatural sea, 
and of that ungovernable hurricane. When 
we first discovered her, her bows were aloue to 
be seen, as she rose slowly from the dim and 
horrible gulf beyond her. For a moment of 
intense terror she paused upon the giddy pin- 
nacle, as if in contemplation of her own sub- 
limity, then trembled and tottered, and—came 
down 1 

At this instant I know not what sudden self- 
possession came over my spirit. Staggering as 
far aft as I could, I awaited fearlessly the rain 
that was to gavien. Our om eer bie 
at length ceasing from er struggles, an . 
ing ih her head to the sea. Lhe shock of 
the descending mass struck her, consequently, 
in that portion of ber frame which wae almady 
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under water; and the inevitable result was to 
hurl me, with irresistible violence, upon the 
mg of the stranger. 
{ fell, the ship hove in stays, and went 
about ; and to the confusion ensuing I attri- 
. buted my escape from the notice of the crew. 
With little difficulty I made my way, unper- 
‘ceived, to the main hatchway, which was 
: partially open, and soon found an opportunity 
of secreting myself in the hold. Why I did so 
+I can hardly tell. An indefinite sense of awe, 
which at first sight of the navigators of the ship 
_ had taken hold of my mind, was perhaps the 
principle of my concealment. I was ae 
to trust myself with a race of people who ha 
offered, to the cursory ees had taken, so 
;many points of vague novelty, doubt, and ap- 
prehension. I therefore thought proper to 
contrive a hiding-place in the hold. This I 
did by removing a small portion of the shifting- 
boards, in such a manner as to afford me a 
convenient retreat between the huge timbers of 
he ship. 

I had scarcely completed my work when a 
footstep in the hold forced me to make use of 
it. A man passed by my place of concealment 
with a feeble and unsteady gait. I could not 
‘see his face, but had an opportunity of ob- 
serving his general appearance. There was 
about it an evidence of great age and infirmity. 

. His knees tottered beneath a load of years, and 
his entire frame quivered under the burden. 
| He muttered to himself, in a low broken tone, 
,80me words of a language which I could not 
understand, and groped in a corner amonga 
i pile of singular-looking instruments and decayed 
charts of navigation. His manner was a wild 
{mixture of the peevishness of second childhood 
, and the solemn dignity ofa God. He at length 
went on deck, and I saw him no more. 


A feeling, for which I have no name, has 
taken possession of my soul—a sensation which 
will admit of no analysis, to which the lessons 
of bygone time are inadequate, and fur which 

‘I fear futurity itself will offer me no key. To 
a mind constituted like my own, the latter 
consideration is an evil. I shall never—I know 

. that I shall never—be satisfied with regard to 
the nature of my conceptions. Yet it is not 

“ wonderful that these conceptions are indefinite, 

‘ since they have their origin in sources so utterly 

“novel, A new sense, a new entity is added to 
my soul. 


It is long since I first trod the deck of this 
‘terrible ship, and the rays of my destiny are, I 
think, gathering to a focus. Incomprehensible 
men! Wrapped up in meditations of a kind 
which I cannot divine, they pass me by un- 
noticed. Concealment is utter folly on my 
part, for the people wilt not ses. It was but 
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just now that I passed directly before the eyes 
of the mate; it was no long while ago that I 
ventured into the captain’s own private cabin, 
and took thence the materials with which I 
write, and have written. I shall from time to 
time continue this journal. It is true that I 
may not find an of te of transmitting it 
to the world, but I will not fail to make the 
endeavour. At the last moment I will inclose 
the MS. in a bottle, and cast it within the sea. 


An incident has occurred which has given 
me new room for meditatfon. Are such things 
the operation of ungoverned chance? I had 
veutured upon deck and thrown myself down, 
without attracting any notice, among a pile of 
ratlin-stuff and old sails, in the bottom of the 
yawl. While musing apon the singularity of 
my fate, I unwittingly daubed with a tar-brush 
the edges of a neatly-folded studding-sail which 
lav near me ona barrel. The studding-saal is 
now bent upon the ship, and the thoughtless 
touches of the brush are spread out into the 
word Discovrry, 

T have made many observations lately upon 
the structure of the vessel. Although well 
armed, she is not, I think, a ship of war. 
Yer rigging, build, and general equipment all 
negative a supposition of this kind, What she 
is not, L can easily perceive ; what she is, I fear 
it is impossible to say, I know not how it is, 
but, in scrutinising her strange model and sin- 
gular cast of spars, her huge size and overgrown 
suits of canvas, her severely simple bow and 
antiquated stern, there will occasionally flash 
across my minda sensation of familiar things, 
and there is always mixed up with such indis- 
tinct shadows of recollection an unaccountable 
inemory of old foreign chronicles and ages long 
azo. 


T have been looking at the timbers of the 
ship. She is built of a material to which I 
aia stranger. There is a peculiar character 
about the wood which strikes me as rendering 
it unfit for the purpose to which it has been 
applied. I mean its extreme porousness, con- 
sidered independently of the worm-eaten con- 
dition which is a consequence of navigation in 
these seas, and apart from the rottenness at- 
tendant upon age. It will appear, perhaps, an 
observation somewhat over-curious, but this 
wood would have every characteristic of Spanish 
oak, if Spanish oak weré’ distended by any un- 
natural means. 

In reading the above sentence, o curious 
apothegm of an old weather-beaten Dutch 
navigator comes full upon my recollection. 
“It is as sure,” he was wont to say, when any 
doubt was entertained of his veracity, “as sure 
as there is a sea where the ship itself will grow 
in bulk like the living body of the seaman.” 


A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A BOTTLE. 


About an hour ago I made bold to thrust 
myself among a group of the crew. They paid 
me no manner of attention, and, although I 
stood in the very midst of them all, seemed 
utterly unconscious of my presence. Like the 
one I had at first seen in the hold, they all bore 
about them the marks of a hoary old age. 
Their knees trembled with infirmity; their 
shoulders were bent double with decrepitude ; 
their shrivelled skins rattled in the wind ; their 
voices were low, tremulous, and broken; their 
eyes glistened with the rheum of years; and 
their grey hairs streamed terribly in the tem- 

est. Around them, on every part of the deck, 
ine scattered mathematical instruments of the 
most quaint and obsolete construction. 


I mentioned, some time ago, the bending of 
a studding-sail. From that period the ship, 
being thrown dead off the wind, has continued 
her terrific course due south, with every rag of 
canvas packed upon her, from her trucks to 
her lower studding-sail booms, and rolling every 
moment her top-gallant yard-arms into the 
most appalling hell of water Which it can enter 
into the mind of man to imagine. I have just 
left the deck, where I find it impossible to 
maintain a footing, although the crew see: to 
experience little inconvenience. It appears to 
me a miracle of miracles that our enormous 
bulk is not swallowed up at once and for ever. 
We are surely doomed to hover continually 
upon the brink of eternity, without taking a 
final plunge into the abyss. From billows a 
thousand times more stupendous than any I 
have ever seen, we glide away with the facility 
of the arrowy sea-gull; and the colossal waters 
rear their heads above us, like demons of the 
deep, but, like demons, confined to simple threats, 
und forbidden to destroy. I am led to attribute 
these frequent escapes to the only natural cause 
which can account for such effect. I must 
suppose the ship to be within the influence of 
some strong current or impetuous under-tow. 


I have seen the captain face to face, and in 
his own cabin; but, as I expected, he paid me 
no attention. Although in his appearance 
there is, to a casual observer, nothing which 
might bespeak him more or less than man, 
still a feeling of irrepressible reverence and 
awe mingled with the sensation of wonder with 
which I regarded him. In stature he is nearly 
my own height; that is, about five feet eight 
inches. He is of a well-knit and compact 
frame of body, neither robust nor remarkable 
otherwise. But it is the singularity of the 
expression which reigns upou the face—it 1s 
the intense, the wonderful, the thrilling evi- 
dence of old age, so utter, so extreme, which 
excites within my spirit a sense — a senti- 
ment ineffable. His forehead, although little 
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wrinkled, seems to bear upon it the stamp of a 
myriad of years. His grey hairs are records 
of the past ; and his greyer eyes are sybils of, 
the future. The cabin-floor was thickly strewn 
with strange iron-clasped folios, and moulder- 
ing instruments of science, and obsolete long- 
forgotten charts. His head was bowed down 
upon his hands, and he pored, with a fiery, un- 
quiet eye, over a poner which I took to be a 
commission, and which, at all events, bore the 
signature of a monarch. He muttered to him- 
self—as did the first seaman whom I saw in 
the hold— some low peevish syllables of a 
foreign tongue; and, although the speaker was 
cluse at my elbow, his voice seemed to reach 
my ears from the distance of a mile. 


The ship and all in it are imbued with the 
spirit of Kid. The crew glide to and fro like 
the ghosts of buried centuries ; their eyes have 
au eager and uneasy meaning ; and when their 
fingers fall athwart my path in the wild glare 
of the battle-lanterns, I feel as I have never 
felt before, although I have been all my life a 
dealer in antiquities, and have imbibed the 
shadows of fallen columns at Balbec, and Tad- 
mor, and Persepolis, until my very soul has 
become a ruin. 


When I look around me, I feel ashamed of 
my former apprehensions. If I trembled at 
the blast which has hitherto attended us, shall 
I not stand aghast at a warring of wind and 
ocean, to convey any idea of which the words 
tornado and simoom are trivial and ineffective P 
Allin the immediate vicinity of the ship is the 
blackness of eternal night, and a chaos of foam- 
less water; but, about a league on either side 
of us, may be seen, indistinctly and at inter- 
vals, stupendous ramparts of ice, towering away 
into the desolate sky, and looking like the 
walls of the universe. 


As I imagined, the ship proves to be in a 
current—if that appellation can properly be 
gen to a tide which, howling and shriekin 

y the white ice, thunders on to the southwar 
with a velocity like the headlong dashing of a 


cataract. 


To conceive the horror of my sensations is, 
I presume, utterly impossible; yet a curiosity 
to penetrate the mysteries of these awful 
regions predominates even over my despair, 
and will reconcile me to the most hideous 
aspect of death. It is evident that we are 
hurrying onwards to some exciting knowledge 
—some never-to-be-imparted secret, whose at- 
tainment is destruction. Perhaps this current 
leads us to the southern pole itself. It must 
be confessed that a supposition apparently so 
wild has every probability in its favour. 
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The. cor the deck with uaguiet and 
ficaaiens dan but there is upen their coun- 
témnnees-an yon more of the eagerness 
of hope than of the apathy of despair. 

. ka. the meantime the wind is still in our 
peep, and, as we a crowd of canvas, the 
ship is at times lifted bodily from oat the sea ! 
Oh, horror upon horror !—the ice opens sud- 
denly to the right and to the left, and we are 

irling dizzily, in immense concentric circles, 
round and round the borders of a gigantic 
amphitheatre, the summit of whose walls is 
lost in the darkness and in the distance. But 
little time will be -eft me to ponder upon my 
destiny! The circles rapidly grow small—we 
are plunging madly within the grasp of the 
whirlpool—and amid a roaring, and bellow- 
ing, and thundering of ocean and of tempest, 
the ship is quivermg, O God! and — going 
down ! 





WOMEN IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES If. 


Treir literary stores gencrally consisted of a 
pierce book and a receipt book. Even in the 

ighest ranks, and in those sitaations which 
afforded the greatest facilities for mental im- 
provement, the Englishwomen of that period 
were decidedly worse educated than they have 
been at any other period since the revival of 
learning. If a damsel had the least smattering 
of literature, she was regarded as a prodigy. 
Ladies highly born, highly bred, and naturally 
quick-witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother ton without solecisms and faults of 
spelling, such as a charity girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 

The explanation may be easily found. Extra- 
vagant licentiousness, the natural effect of extra- 
vagant austerity, was now the mode: and licen- 
tiousness had produced its ordinary effect, the 
inoral and intellectual degradation of women. 
To their personal beauty it was the fashion to 
pay rude and impudent homage; but the admi- 
ration and desire they inspired were seldom 
mingled with respect, with affection, or with any 
ehivalrous sentiment. The qualities which fit 
them to be companions, advisers, confidential 
triends, rather repelled than attracted the liber- 
tines of Whitehall. In that Court a Maid of 
Honour who dressed in such a manner as to do 
tull justice to_a white bosom, who ogied signiti- 
cantiy, who danced voluptuously, who excelled 
in pat repartee, who was not ashamed to romp 
with Lords of the Bedchamber and Captains ofthe 
Guards, to sing sly verses with sly expression, or to 

ut on a page’s dress for a frolic, was more likely 

o, be tollfowed and admired, more likely to be 
honoureé with royal attentions,more likely to win 
a rich and noble husband, than Jane Grey or Lucy 
‘thinson would have been. In such circum- 
stances, the standard of female attainments was 
uecessarily low; and it was more dangerous to be 
above standard than to be beneathit. Extreme 
ignorance and frivolity were thought less un- 
beroming in a lady than the slightest tincture of 
pedantry. Of the too celebrated women whose 
fuces we still admire on the walls of Hampton 
Court, few indeed were in the habit of reading 
anything more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, 
and translations of the Clelia and the Grand 
Cyrns.—Maceaulay’s History. 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Tee Summer has faded— 
Her sanshiue is o'er: 

The mountains and valleys 
Shall see her no more. 

She hath gathered around her 
Her mantle of green; 

On the throne she deserted 
Another is seen. 


The brown Autumn cometh, 
With foot treading slow; 
The face of the lariscape 
Is shrouded in woe. 

The green Jeaves are falling 
In gusts to the ground ; 
And the wind, as in sorrow, 

ans eerily round, 


The fair face of Nature. 
Seen dimly through tears, 

Bears tokens of mourning 
For long-vanished years, 

A grey mist is spr ading 
On every hill-side— 

A veil claimed by Nature, 
Her sorsgow to hide. 


A dirge for the Summer! 
Her slumber is deep. 
It lasteth for ever— 
That still, placid sleep. 
The winds are preparing 
The leaves for her bier: 
And the brow of the meurner 
Is furrowed and sere. 


The chill desolation 
Without was akin 

To the sadness that brooded 
So darkly within. 

The tears of the mourner 
Caused mine, tuo, to start— 

Her grief found an echo 
Deep down in my heart. 


Ah! where are the voices 
That gladdened my ear? 
Alas! for their music 
No longer I hear' 
The smile in its brightness, 
The hand I have wrung, 
The lips on whose accents 
Enraptured I hung— 


The eye, softly beaming, 
That gazed into mine— 
My heart’s best affections 
Were laid at that shrine! 
But these have ail perished, 
And left me alone 
To weep in my soyrow 
The days that are gone. 


Yet, cease thy repining; 
Take courage, and learn, 
Though summer has faded, 
Sweet spring will return. 
Be hopetul and trusting: 
Though night-time be drear, 
The bright dawn of morning 
Will shortly appear. 


ELIZA BONAPARTE, 


ELIZA BONAPARTE. 


Manra-Anwa-Buiza, the eldest of Napo- 
leon’s three sisters, was born January 8, 1777. 
At an early she was sent to the establish- 
ment of St. Cyr, which had been founded by 
Louis XIV., under the patronage of Madame 
de Maintenon. At,this school she enjoyed 
every advantage for intellectual culture and 
grace of manners; and in her twentieth year, 
about the time of Napoleon’s first campaign in 
Italy, she married Felice Bacciochi, a noble- 
man of Corsica, who held the rank of a captain 
of infantry. Three years afterwards, while her 
husband was with the army, on one of its-cam- 

aigns, she went to reside with her brother 
Tucan at Paris; he being at the time Minister 
of the Interior. She was distinguished for an 
extraordinary thirst for intelligence, appreciation 
of art and literature, and delighted in the 
society of men of learning and taste. Chateau- 
briand, La Harpe, and the poet Fontanes, with 
many other men of genius and fame, sought her 
society and appreciated her talents. 

After the establishment of the Empire, 
Napoleon (1805) consolidated the republics of 
Lucca and Piombino into a principality, which 
he bestowed upon his sister Eliza. ‘t the 
same time her husband, Bacciochi, was created 
a prince. He waa a man of elegant manners 
asi considerable literary and artistic accom- 
plishments. 

Having exhibited very oy te qualities in 
her public position as the Princess of Laocca, 
Eliza was in 1809 created Grand Duchess and 
Governess-Gencral of Tuscany. Her disposi- 
tion was more like. Napoleon's than either of 
his other sisters, orreven his brethers. She 
had an instinctive aptitade for public life, and 
conducted the department of Foreign Affairs of 
her little State entirely herself. She wrote her 
own letters to the French Ménister; and in 
everything which concerned the honour or the 
glory of her duchy she manifested the greatest 
jealousy of French interference. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Empire was often 
obliged by Napoleon to yicld to her demamds ; 
for she persisted so resolutely in every requisi- 
tion which she conceived the honour of her 
State and the good of her subjects demanded, 
that her brother, who was often a) ae to by 
his Minister, ended by saying, “{[f she insists 
upon it, it must pe done.” She had the same 
taste for military parades and martial display 
as distinguished Murat. She was often whole 
days on horseback, organising battalions, dis- 
ciplining her army, and cashiering her generals. 
Such a woman would be likely to overshadow 
any gentleman whom fortune made her husband. 
The Prince was a modest and unobtrusive man, 
but far from being effeminate. He was des- 
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titute of none of those manly qualities which 
are gs erage to distinguish the sterner sex; 
but Eliza was masculine in her form, her 
habits, and her taste; and presuming, doubt- 
less, not a little on her relationship with the 
Emperor, she conducted all the military reviews 
herself—the Prince, her husband, acting inthe 
humbler capacity of aide-de-camp. But if in 

respects she even affected something of 
the érusquerie of her brother, she felt the same 
earnest love for constructing public works. 
She had thousands of men at work, building 
new roads, draining marshes, cultivating 
deserted: wastes, establishing seminaries for 
education—in fact, the most of her time was 
spent in these noble pursuits or in the mimicry 
ot battle—martial fetes and reviews. Williams, 
a young English traveller, who was not very 
lavish of his compliments to the Bonaparte 
family, says that she was greatly beloved by her 
subjects, and during her reign Lucca became 


a panes 

en Murat made his entry into Rome 
(January, 1814), he sent forward his troops to 
march upon Parma. The Grand Duchess saw 
that resistance would be in vain against the 
superior force of her brother-in-law (married 
to her sister Caroline); and she retired to 
Lucca, where she remained till the following 
year, when the allied armies took possession of 
all Italy, and she was sent to join her sister 
Caroline in Bohemia. 

Some members of the Bonaparte family 
seemed to have a great a for Trieste, and, 
among them, Eliza reg permission from 
the Austrian Government to reside there. 
This request was granted, and she spent the 
rest.of her days there with all the luxury which 
wealth and refinement could bestow. She died 
on the 9th of August, 1820, leaving an honoured 
name, and having displayed many of the ele- 
ments of an exalted character. Napoleon 
himself received the news not long before his 
own death. When the intelligence reached 
him, he retired into a room by himself, where 
he remained for several hours. No event 
during his long exile had made him so sad; 
and when his attendants cntered to awake him 
from the stupor of his grief, he replied, “ Yes, 
Eliza has gone—she hes shown us the way. 
I used to think that Death had forgotten our 
family ; but now he has no to strike. He 
has taken Eliza, and I shall be the first to fol- 
low her,” 

He was. Her husband took up his re 
sidence in Bologna after the death of hie 
wife, where he maintained a princely style of 
hospitality. They had two children—Napo 
Jeonne Eliza, born June 8, 1806, and Jerome 
Charles, Prince of Piombino, born July 8, 1820 
The daughter married Count Camerata; and 
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by both children, we beheve, numerous de- 
scendants have been born 

Madame Junot savs, “ The Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany was ul-made, her bones were square 
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want of harmony in his form ay the Grand | 
Duchess of Tuscany. There is one point ' 


ral resemblance—the countenance of 
@ Mére--in which all her exght children 
might be recogmsed not only in the features, 
but in the pecuhar expression of each She 
entertained a great admiration for Voltaire , 
and, on one occasion, when the Emperor had 
& certain drama of the time of 

is XIV. to be good for nothing, she im- 
mediately commenced an attack on Corneille, 
perl tres of which were taken from Vol- 
ire’s notes, which are neither impartial nor 
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and prominent, and her limbs seemed tacked 
to her body yust as it happened” The Pnnce 
of Canino (Lucien), who was much taller and 
larger than his brothers, exhibited the same 
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ust, The disquisition grew warm, and Napoleon 
left the room, exclarming, “Thus is intolerable! 
You are a caricature of the Duchess du Maine !”” 


a 
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THE WITHERED FIG TREE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A SPLENDID woman was she, indeed, as Helen 
had foretold, tall and majestic as a young 
monarch—of perfect figure and a perfect face. 
Juha’s coming was a great joy to Helen She 
needed a household friend—a living, understand- 
ing, conscious friendship, such as Juha alone 
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save as a friend, it was no trifling thing for her 
to hear that he had so soon wooed another, 
and that Julia was his promised bride. It was 
no little thing for her to say so tenderly as she 
did, “God bless you.” It was no little matter 
for her to stand up in her weakness, with but 
Jamie and Edwin for her own, and that dark 

hantom of future wretchedness before her. 

ut she did so, without paling, without trem- 
bling, without tears; though a fierce struggle 
went on for a few moments in her breast. 

Afterwards the time came when she could 
think, and Helen had not then one hard 
thought of Harry Gray. The surprise she 
really felt gave way to earnest joy, for she 
loved him too sincerely not to rejoice in the 
rich treasure he had gained. Her love for 
Harry was still as great as—Julia’s! Yet she 
could cherish it without sin, though she and 
he were both bound now by other ties. In- 
dividual and intense that love was, but it was 
such an angel might have cherished—and she 
never had for him any other, 

It was with infinite embarrassment, and real 
pain, that Harry Gray spoke to her of the 
change in his hopes, and in his plans. He did 
not a word on the subject, till she con- 

! him upon his brilliant conquest, 
‘wished him every blessing. And as she 
eo, her voice was fir, and her un- 
i gpa by a rater gee the voice 

woman gather stréngt courage to 
speak of womans victories, her endurance, her 
‘sorrows, her genuine valour and courage, in 
moments when she sees the hope of her life 

ing away, never, never, never to return 
again, it would speak of that to which the 
world would listen in an almost unbelieving 
wonder. Inthe beautiful parlour at Sunnyside 
the bridal-ceremony was performed. A bright 
‘and glorious morning it was on which to 
register a marriage-vow; but to Holen it 
seemed, as she saw her two dearest friends on 
earth going from her in their joy, as though 
‘the heavens so intensely blue, so clear, were 
never before so distant. 

Oh, our days of sorrow should be the cloudy, 
stormy, winter days, for the spirit of Mercy 
seems then nearer and mere accessible. Na- 
ture in her gloom appears to sympathise with 
us in our trouble—there is no mocking voice 
in the moaning wind, no scornful Jangh at our 
weakness and helplessness echoing through the 
dull and dreary slouds. 

The steamer, rare in its visite to the soft re- 
tirement of Sunnyside, came up the broad and 
placid river, and Helen saw her love, and hope, 
and happiness all borne away ; and the bridal- 
hardly gone, when a letter bearing a 
oreign post-mark was handed to Helen, and 
she read therefrom as follows := 
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“To Miss HELEN WIsrE: 


“Deak Mapam,—I have recently received, 
through your legal adviser, John Warner, a 
copy of your late father’s will, in which I find 
he has made good the promise given me when 
I was a youth under his protection; you were 
an infant then. In the thonght and hope that 
this agreement might be carried out when you 
were of age, I have never sought another com- 
panion, in what has, at times, seemed to mea 
very lonely pilgrimage. I remember your 
mother, beautiful and gentle, and always most 
kind—I long to know the daughter, whom I 
am sure she loved so well. I shall sail from 
Liverpool for Boston in a short time. I scarcely 
need say to you that my return is hastened hb 
the receipt of the letter above eutoned: 
Please speak kindly of me to your brothers, and 
believe me, dear madam, 

“Yours, with sincere respect, 
“ ALFRED LORD.” 


That it was not ignorance which prompted 
this cruelly civil note, Helen was well uware. 
If, therefore, she flung it from her, and trampled 
it, and for that day at least forgot all things 
save her own miserable , would you 
wonder P Or if she wept alone, and hid her- 
self from all human beings, that none might 
see or guess her sorrow, would that have been 
, procedure? Yet she did not this. 
She folded the letter, she laid it away, she don- 
versed calmly with the visitors who came 
day to the mansion, and then at twilight went 
with her brothers to the river a-fishing. 

And at night when Jamie slept, and Edwin 
read with her, she listened attentively to him; 
but when she was at last alone, she surely gave 
up then P She could not any longer have exer- 
cised control over herself? Aye, but she did, 
my reader. She prayed as she was wont—she 
slept through all the night, and the morning 
saw her as composed as ever. You will think, 
then, that she was cold-hearted; resigned, be- 
cause she had no spirit to be otherwise. It was 
80: resigned, because she had no spirit to be 
otherwise. She had wrestled, and won that 
peace of God which passes all understanding, 
and it was enough. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Epwtw had already entered on his ae 
course, and in his mind hades fully decided on 
his future profession—had, indeed, made his 
wish known to old Dr. Sympson, who was _al- 
most as a father to him, of entering his office 
as astudent as soon as hehad graduated. Very 
frequently the youth found himeelf in the old 
physician’s surgery, and an observer might have 
smiled or wondered to hear the grey-headed 


man entering into the dry details of his busi 
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ness, or Iccturing the ladon the elements of 
his profession, so curnestly. 

More than onee, Edwin had driven out with 
the Doctor, making professional visits with him ; 
and so it was nothing very wonderful that the 
chatty old man should one day make a tax on 
his young f{mend’s tune, by begging him to ac- 
company him to a distant town to attend a 
patient there. Regularly, for a week, he had 
driven to that town, and it had become such a 
weary old story, le said, that he wanted some 
one to speak with by the way. 

There was an unusually thoughtful expression 
in the Doctor’s eyes, as he fixed them on Edwin, 
and made this simple request ; and the lad, who 
had listened with considerable interest to the 
account which his friend had given of the 
patient, gladly made ready for the drive. 

All the way the Doctor seemed to be in a 
most unusual mood. ‘Twice he began speak- 
ing with Edwin, but paused again abruptly 
as he had commenced; and finally he drove 
on in silence, without further attempting a 
conversation, to the lodging of his patient. 

Him they found in a much better condition 
than had been anticipated; the fever was 
abated, the distressing pains in the head and 
limbs were passed; and his mind, which for 
several days fal been delirious, was now quite 
calm and rational. He recognised the phy- 
sician, and thanked him for his kind attendance, 
begging that he would now continue alone in 
his service. He was quite cheerful, and spoke 
pleasantly of his speedy recovery, and of the 
necessity he was under of continuing his journey 
as soon as possible, for he was a stranger in a 
strange land. The Doctor remained for an 
hour with his patient, enlivening him with 
his cheerful conversation, and making all 
things comfortable about him; then promising 
to return the following day, he withdrew with 
Edwin. 

“Tt is one of the severest cases of that kind 
of fever 1 ever had,” said he, when he turned 
his horse’s head homewards ; and he proceeded 
to detail more fully to his attentive listener 
the state in which he found the patient at 
first, the medicines he had used, and the effect 
they had produced. 

ut this loquacity did not last long—the 
gteater part of the homeward drive was pur- 
sued in silence, till at last, as they came in 
sight of Sunnysifle, the old man suddenly looked 
up, and full in Edwin’s face, exclaiming, “I 
have discovered a secret, boy.” 

The lad returned a surprised and questioning 
glance, which was at once answered with the 
abrupt and startling announcement— 

“Your father is not dead. If he was ever a 
living man, him we have visited but now.” 

win was struck dumb with astonishment. 
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He looked upon Ins informant, not with the 
glad, bright look of one who has heard joyous 
tidings, but in a bewildered, fixed amaze, to 
which the Doctor immediately answered, “I 
heard it all from his own hips while he was 
delirious, else 1 should never have recognised 
him—now, since I have heard him speak of 
things which establish his identity, 1 know 
that it is he.” 

It was to the boy a most unanticipated an- 
nouncement, and the bare mention of the 
father’s name had aroused thoughts which the 
youth would much rather have left slumbering 
for ever. 

“ Wait amoment,” said Dr. Sympson kindly, 
as Edwin was about to leap from the carriage, 
for they had reached his house. “ Wait a 
moment, You must go again with me before 
you say a word of this to any human being. 1 
may mistake—at all events, 1t is better to wait. 
Will you go again with me to-morrow? I 
think it would be safe to speak with him then 
on the subject—if it docs not seem to be, we 
can then wait longer.” 

“T will,” was the scarcely audible answer of 
the youth; and he walked slowly towards his 
home. 

He went at once into his own apartment. 
He dared not look on Helen—he had no heart 
to devote the evening, as he waa wont to do, 
to Jamie; and as sD earn. apt 
father living, pressed upon him, it 
for an instant a hue of joy. It was no . 
cation to think that he who had never been a 
father to his children—who had wilfully clouded 
the life of his idolised sister with that binding 
injunction of marriage with a stranger——who 
had deserted his young children, leaving them 
in the care of others for good or ill, as it might 
chance—it was no joy to him to think of such a 
return, terrible as it may seem; but natural 
affection is not always am instinct. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wun Dr. Sympson, accompanied by Edwin, 
again saw his patient, he thought that it would 
be quite safe for him to convince himself of 
that which he so much suspected. After his 
professional visit was over, he remained by the 
old man’s bedside, watching him quietly, for a 
few moments. At last he said— 

“Mr, Wise I have brought Edwin to visit 

ou.” 

‘ It was so simply said that the sick man 
looked up, and was scarcely startled at hearing 
himeelf called by name. His gaze fixed a 
moment on Edwin, then his eyes closed, and 
he spoke, but so confusedly and low that his 
sa were undistinguishable. 

“Mr, Wise,” said the Doctor again “do 
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not remember Edwin, your sonP This is 
e. I have brought him from Sunnyside to 
visit you.” 

These words, slowly and distinctly enounced, 
rowed him completely—he sat up in the bed 
and fixed his bloodshot eyes again on his son, 
and long and anxiously scanned his features. A 
mortal paleness overspread the youth’s face as 
he met that gaze; a hundred emotions were 
struggling in his breast, as he looked on that age- 
‘worn face. At last, mightily struggling with 
his own spirit, he murmured, “ Father ;” and the 
tears began to gather in his eyes. 

“Yes—it must be,” was the answer to that 
word. “You are very like Emma. I did not 
think to see you so much grown. Yow are 
almost aman. How long the time has been!” 

“They told us you were dead, father,’ said 


win, 

*“‘ Dead, dead !” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
been dead! I died years ago. I’m not a living 
man—my soul is in torment; nothing can 
chain it! Don’t look at meso—away! I didn’t 
come here to seek you—off, off!” He at- 
tempted, in the delirium that now possessed 
him, to leap from the bed ; hut the Doctor, who 
had attentively watched the change in his 
patient, was swifter than he, and prevented him. 

The excitement and conflicting cmo‘éons 
aroused in the sick man brought on a relapse : 
tor a week little thought of his recovery was 
entertained ; but, at last, owing to ine nore- 
mitted attention of those about him, the disease 
was conquered, but the patient was left weak as 
an infant. It was during his slow recovery 
that Edwin, who was become a constant watcher 
beside his bed, for the first {:me proposed his 
parent’s removal to Sunnyside. But of this the 
old man would not heara word. He expressed, 
however, now, and for the first time, a wish to 
see his other children. 

(To be*ontinwed.) 


TWO LITTLE FERNS, 
BY FANNY FERN. 


LITTLE FREDDY’S MUSINGS. 


Wish my mamma would please keep me 
warm. My little bare legs are very cold with 
these lace ruffles; they are not half as nice as 
Black Jim’s woollen stockings. Wish I hada 
little pair of warm rubbers. Wish I had a 
long-sleeved pinafore, for my bare neck and 
arms. Wish I might push my curls out of my 
eyes, or have them cut off. Wish my dress 
would stay up on my shoulders, and that it was 
not too nice for me to get on the floor to play 
minepins. Wish my mamma would go to walk 
with me sometimes, instead of Betty. Wish 
she would let me luy my check to hers (if it 
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would not tumble her curls, or her collar). 
Wish she would not promise me something 
“very nice,’ and then forget all about it. 
Wish she would answer my questions, and not 
always say, “Don’t bore me, Freddy!” Wish 
when we go out in the country she wouldn’t 
make me wear my gloves, lest i should “tan 
my hands.” Wish she would not tell me that 
all the pretty flowers will “poison me.” Wish 
I could tumble on the hay, and go into the 
barn and see how Dobbin eats his supper. 
Wish I was one of those liftle frisky pigs. 
Wish I could make pretty dirt pies. Wish 
there was not a bit of lace, or satin, or silk, in 
the world. Wash I knew what makes mamma 
look so smihng at Aunt Emma’s children, who 
come here in their papa’s curriage, and so very 
cross at my poor little cousins, whose mother 
works so hard, and cries so much. Wish I 
knew what makes the clonds stay up in the 
sky, and where the stars go in the day-time. 
Wish I could go over on that high hill, where 
the bright sun 1s going down, and just touch it 
with my finger. Wish I didn’t keep thinking 
of things which puzzle me, when nobody will 
stop to tell me the reason for anything. If I 
ask Betty, she says, “Don’t be a fool, Master 
Freddy!” Iwonder if lama fool? I wonder 
if Betty knows much herself? I wonder why 
my mamma don’t love her own little boy? I 
wonder, when ’'m grown a man, if I shall have 
to look so nice all the time, and be so tired of 
doing nothing ? 


TOM, THE TAILOR. 


TELL you another story, Charley? Bless 
your blue eyes! how many stories high do you 


suppose Tam ?P 
ho made that jacket for you, ch P 

“A tailor.” 

Do you like to see a man sewing, Charley ? 
T don’t. I don’t believe that their great mus- 
cular arms were intended to wield a necdle, 
especially when so many feminine fingers are 
forced to be idle for want of employinent. So 
I never like to see a tailor. Oh, yes, I do, too. 
I came very near forgetting Tom Willcut. 

Who was he? i don’t know, any more 
than you do. The first time I saw him was 
in an old tumble-down building, where the 
wind played hide-and-go-seek through the 
timbers; and where more men, women, dogs, 
and children, were huddled together, than four 
walls ever held of the like size before. 

In one of the smallest of these rooms I first 
saw ‘Tom, sittiug, with a white cotton cap 
upon his head, cross-legged on the floor, 
sutching away by the dim light of a tallow- 
candle. A line stretched across the room, 
on which hung some coarse pea-jackets and 
trousers which he had finished, while at his 
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side stood a rough table, with the remains of 
some supper, and two unwashed cups and eaucers. 

‘Two cups and saucers, thought I: pray, who 
shares this little room with that poor pale tailor? 
’ Ah, Isee! In yonder bed, which I had not 
noticed, lies a woman, and on her breast a 
little wee baby. Well may Tom sit drawing 
out his thread, hour after hour, by that dim 
candle. 

I coughed a little. Tom shaded his eyes 
with his hand, looked up, and invited me in. 
That was just what I wanted, youknow. Then 
he dusted off chair with the tail of his coat, 
and I sat down. 

“Is that your baby?” said I. 

“Yt is ours,” said he, looking over with a 
proud smile at his wife. 

I liked Tom from that very minute. Of 
course his wife wanted to own half of such a 
nice little baby—and the first one, too; and it 
was very gallant of ‘Tailor Tom to say “ours,” 
mstead of “mine.” It showed he had a soul 
above buttons. Ask your mother if it didn’t. 

Then I asked Tom if he got good pay for 
making those jaekets. He clipped off his 
thread with his great shears, and, shaking his 
head, anid, “My boss is a Jew, missis.” 

What did he mean by that? Why, “boss” 
means master, and Jew, I am sorry to say, is 
but another name for a person who gets all the 
work he can out of poor people, and pays them 
as little for it as possible. 

‘Tom’s answer made me feel very bad. He 
said it in such a quiet, un ining Way, as 
if—hard as it was—he had quite aie up his 
mind to it, for the sake of that new baby and 
its mother. 

lL wanted to jump right up, and take him b 
the hand, and say, “Tom, you are a hero! 
but I dare say he wouldn't have understood 
that. Your father, Charley, would probably 
call him a “ philosopher ;” but you and I, who 
can’t afford to use up the dictionary that way, 
will aay he is a clever, good-hearted fellow. 

When Tom was first married, he had a little 
shop of his own, and was “ quite beforehand,” 
as he called it; but one unlueky might it 
caught on fire, and burned up all: his coats, and 
trousers, and jackets, and all the stuff ke had 
lud into makethem of. And then his wife 
was tuken siek ; and what with doctoring, and 
oue trouble and another, although poor ‘Tom 
Was honest, temperate, and industrious, he 
cume down to Uhat poor miserable little room 
after all. 

But ‘Tom was not a man to whine about his 
bad luck. No; he looked at that new baby, 
and made his fingers fly faster than ever, and 
wore a cheerful simile for his sick wife, besides. 
That’s why IU called hima“ hero ;” for, Charley, 
anybody can be courageous and endure a great 
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deal when all the world are looking on, and 
clapping their hands, and admiring them. 
But it is another thing, in an obscure corner, 
without tood, without friends, without hope, to 
struggle, struggle, struggle on, fighting off 
temptation, fighting off grim want, day after 
day, with none to say, “ speed you.’ 

hat’s why I said the r tailor had a 
good, brave heart; that’s why I honoured him; 
that’s i a a God a brighter day might 


dawn for 

Did itP Yes! I tell you, Charley, sever 
despair! No matter how dark the cloud is 
overhead, work on and ook up; the sun will 
shine through by and by. It did, for poor Tom. 

One day a gentleman called to see him, and 
asked him to go with him, and look at some 
cloth for making jackets. Tom thought it was 
very odd; he Galn’t remember that anybody 
ever asked his opinion before. He didn’t 
know what to make of it. Bowever, he 
dropped his shears, pulled off his cotton cap, 
kissed his little baby, and followed the gen- 
tleman. 

They went along, through a great many 
streets, till they came to the business part of 
the town. The gentleman opened the dae of 
a small shop; and Tom followed him in. 
There were cloths of all kinds on the shelves; 
and the gentleman took some down, and asked 
Tom if they were the right sort for such 
jackets as he had been making. And Tom 
said, it was “ prime cloth.” 

And then the gentleman showed him a little 
room, divided off at the end of the shop; and 
asked Tom if it was hght enough to work in. 
And Tom said, it could not be better. And 
then the gentleman clapped him on the shoulder, 
and told him to go to work im it as soon as he 
pleased—for these were his goods, and that 
was his shop! 

Poor ‘Tom looked as if he were dreaming. 
He tried to speak two or three times, but 
failed. Then great tears dropped over hir 
cheeks, and he said,“ God bless you, sir; but 
1 don’t know what to say !” 

“Vm very glad of it,” eaid the gentleman, 
smiling ; “because 1 don’t want you to say 
anything. Only go home, and bring your 
wife and baby—becaese there is a nice parlour 
and.bedroom overhead, and I want to see how 
they Jook in it.” 

ell, the amount of it was, that the poor 
tailor's wide was as crary as the tailor himeelf, 
The baby crowed; aud the little terrier dog 
barked. And, altogether, they had a moving 
time of it that day. 

T can’t tell you the kind gentleman’s name 
because he never does a charity to have r 

ublished. But, sure 1 am, the recording ange 
ae written it in the “ Book of Life.” 
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HANDKERChicE COnweR IN EMBROIDERY. 


The whole of the flowers and leaves of the pattern are worked in the embroidery stitch, with soft cotton, in the 
direction of the lines in the engraving. The lurger_ leaves and the flowers must have threads run the long way 
before working across, to make them more raised. This may be done in thicker cotton, and the numbor of stitches 
will depend on the height it has to be raised. The edge is werked in the usual button-hole stitch. The round dota 


by the edge, and the initials, may be worked in red ingrain cotton: the other partsin white. The letters are worked 
dn the em stiteh, in the direction as shown in the engraving. We shall, from time to time, give others. 
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The dresses are worn as last month, with the exception that the material is rather heavier. and consequently 
warmer. The prevailing dress for out-door ia satin, or rich silk, with stripes of velvet of two or three colours, to 
harmonise with the dregs. The bonnets are rather larger than last month, with more flowers in the inside, and 
feather ngs outwards. Velvet is the most worn. Tho pelisses and mantles are very rich in their ee 
but arc made rather short—the one in our engraving is the full length; they are made of velvet or satin, and 
trimmed with passementerie, in two or three tows. The most prevailing colours are black, brown, or blue. Tho 


“young lady’s mantle ig of the same materials, but with only one row of trimming, and made longer in proportion. 
Broderic Anglaise is still very much worn, both for sleeves and trimmings. 


ano EMBROIDEBY. 


Cambrovders. 





DEEP SCALLOP FOR PETTICOAT. 


,we have designed a dcop scallop for a petticoat. Itneeds no descrip- 
tion ; und we give the proper size tor working. lt may  eretore, be t:aced from the above pattern. 
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age of 80 and upwards, 75 are widows, 126 
unmarried women, and only 12 wives. The 
propery number of widowers also increases, 

ut at a much less rapid rate, on account chiefly 
of their frequent re-marriages. 

With regard to the British statistics of mar- 
ried and unmarried, it appears that, taking the 
persons above the Jegal age of marriage (four- 
teen years in the male, and twelve in the female), 
who have never married, it will follow that 
Great Britain contains 3,110,243 bachelors, 
and 3,469,243 spinsters. But if those of the 
age of twenty and under forty years are called 
“young,” and those of the age of forty and 
upwards are called “old,” it will be found that 
there are in the kingdom about 1,407,225 
“young,” and 359,969 “ old” maids ; 1,413,912 
“voung,” and 275,204 “old” bachelors. It is 
a noticeable fact, that while there are 1,848,853 
wives in the second age, 20—40, we have 
1,407,225 spinsters returned who are not and 
never have heen married, against 1,412,913 
bachelors of the corresponding period of life. 
Of every 100 men in Great Britain of the age 
of twenty and upwards, 31 are bachelors ; while 
of every 100 of the other sex, 29 are spinsters. 
In the crowded localities the proportion of un- 
married is much greater than the averaze, 
rising in some of them to between 40 and 50 
out of each 100 of a sex of the age above men- 
tioned. The'causes for such results are various, 
but not recondite. Among them may be men- 
tioned the expensiveness of living in large 
cities, which discourages marriage among that 
class of young men who, though poor, desire to 
live in a respectable style. It may be esti- 
mated that not more than 20 in 100 families 
are childless, and consequently that about 80 
in 100 have children living. Of 100 widowers 
and widows, 59 had children, 41 had no chil- 
dren residing with them. Upon the hypothesis 
that as many unmarried women must, other 
things being equal, be living irregularly to 
every child born out of wedlock as there are 
wives to every child born out of wedlock, then 
186,920, or 1 in 13 of the unmarried women, 
must be living so as to contribute as much to 
the births as an equal namber of married women. 
The returns from England and Wales show, out 
of 1,248,182 unmarried women, 1,111,454 living 
in celibacy in the pr:me of life (20—40), 
against 1,744,944 women—namely, 1,608,216 
wives, and 136,728 women who are uot wives, 
yet who bear children. 


A Lirerauist on A JoxEr.— The Bishop of 
Oxford having sent round to the churchwardens 
in his diocese a circular of inquiries, among which 
was—“ Does your officiating clergyman preach 
the gospel, and is his conversation and carriage 
consistent therewith ?”— the churchwarden near 
Wallingford replied, “He preaches the gospel, 
but does not keep a carriage.” 
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Weare rather surprised to find, on experiment, 
that our competitors are much better essayists 
than story-tellers; and though the number of 
respectable stories we have received is large, we 
must frankly avow that there is not one either 
striking in fancy, or strikingly told, ‘“ Adele” is 
very good in several respects, and would certainly 
be the best but for one or two great faults. The 
story has points of originality, and it is well told, 
with (that rarest attribute of the novelist) astrong 
air of individuality about the characters. But 
there are anachronisms init; and the scenes in 
which the characters act are not true to them 
arguing that the writer is much more familiar 
with character than with society and the world. 
The “Sweets of Revenge” is much too trite, 
though guietly and nicely told. “Aunt Clara’s 
Confession ” is related with great feeling, and all 
the necessary identification of the writer with his 
drimatis person ; but this, too, has its faults— 
the incident wants originality. “ First Love,” as 
the production of a young lady of seventecn, is 
very creditable; and the only fault of “Eda 
Leslie ” is the coldness with which it is penned, a 
coldness which cffectually freezes the readcr’s 
interest. ‘* The Father's Last Grief” has many 
good points, and deserves a Certificate of Merit. 
(The authoress’s name is not sent.) A Certificate 
of Merit is also accorded to the writcr of ‘‘ Adele.” 
The Prize is awarded to the authoress of “The 
Painter’s Story,” which has theadvantage of being 
founded on fact, and of conveying a lesson worthy 
to be remembcred. 


THE JOURNEYMAN PAINTER’S STORY. 


“You are right, madam,” said the painter; 
“many a curious scene I have witnessed, both of 
joy and sorrow, since I left our native town, and 
commenced my wanderings to and fro, as a 
journcyman painter. J have been through 
most parts of Ireland, and in England and Scot- 
land, too, and once or twice revisited the place 
of my birth; but, oh, everything seemed altered 
and changed—looking smaller and smaller 
each time, till at last I was afraid to return 
again, lest the houses I once thought so large, 
and the people so grand, should have dwindled 
into nothing, or into mere rubbish—as it was 
long ago supposed that fairy gold would do. 
Alas! alas! how Time chafiged all things !—all 
but the clear bright river, rushing down its 
numerous falls to join the sea. It was bright 
and swift as ever; its voice still rang loud and 
clear; but many a a step Was gone, many a 
kind heart cold; and the place that knew them 
once would know them again no more for ever. 
But though I could not but own, when there 
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that the place was ‘fallen’ upon gloomy days, 
yet, believe me, when among strangers, I stoutly 
upheld its honour, and would not let a word 
against it go unanswered : for, you know, it was 
still dear as a mother—and bad, indeed, is the 
heart that lets even a poor old mother be lightly 
spoken of. No, it‘ever must be 
More dearin its sorrow, its gloom, and its showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 
And as soon, madam, as I heard you speak, I 
remembered the well-known accent of our 
native town, and my heart jumped for joy.” 
“Well,” I replied, smiling; “I always felt 
and liked the spirit of the old song, which, no 
doubt, you remember :— 
I’m an Irishman true, you mayknow by my tongue, 
And to Ireland I think it no shame to belong, 
For that she’s a fine country I plainly can show. 


Och gandation, thantation noch bonnan shin 
doh.”* 


We then proceeded, mutually, to ask and 
answer questions respecting the home of our 
childhood; I sitting at my needle-work, and he 
painting the doors and windows of the room—a 
very necessary, but, 1 must confess, a very dis- 
ugreeable piece of work to be present at, even 
though the painter turns out to be your {owns- 
mun, and a story-teller to boot. Among the 
many incidents he related, the following made 
so deep an impression on my mind that I 
thought it worthy of being committed to paper, 
as it held up to view the unhappiness—the 
wretchedness, I may say—generally consequent 
on a inarriage between a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic. 

“T was once,” said the painter, “settled for 
several years in a stirring seaport in the West, 
and was often employed in doing jobs in the 
house of a rich attorney, named McDermody. 
As he was unmarried, i had an only sister 
keeping house for him—and a gay house they 
kept: cards, music, and dancing, three or four 
nights in the week, wound up with oyster sup- 
pers, and hot whisky-punch in galore.t ‘The 
young lady, Miss Julia, was very handsome, 
with shining black hair, high complexion, and 
eyes of dark grey, so dark that through their 
long lashes they looked 

Jet, jet black, 


And like a hawk, 
And would na let a body be. 


Add to this, she was a fine musician, and of a 
dashing, lively, careless spirit, easily led by kind 
words; a real cleverality she was at all sorts of 
work—and especially at flirting she was first- 
rate. A pleasanter creature I never saw in a 
house; up stairs and down stairs, from kitchen 
to garret, you heard her voice, either in 


oe 


* Oh, what's that to anyone whether or no? 
Irish for plenty, : 


song or in laughter. There was only one subject 
brought a cloud over the sunshine of her face, 
and that was any remark against the faith she 
professed, and the priests, whose every word she 
reverenced as an oracle of God—aye, and much 
more than God’s word, that Oracle of Truth. 
At such times, the gathered brow and flashing 
eye showed that there was a fire smouldering in 
her bosom, like those hidden flames in the heart 
of Vesuvius, ready to burst forth in destruction 
and desolation. 

“Among the many gentlemen who visited 
the house, 1 was not long in discovering 
that there was one whose company and atten- 
tions were particularly agreeable to the young 
lady; and a gay, rattling young man he 
seemed, full of fun and frolic, but very deter- 
mined withal in having his own way, sticking 
up to whatever he said or promised, no matter 
whether right or wrong. He was of a much 
higher rank than the McDermodys, being the 
only son of a Colonel Vincent, who had a large 
property in a neighbouring county. The old 
colonel was a real ‘True Blue’—an Orange 
man, every inch of him; and you may be sure 
he was very angry when he heard the report of 
his son’s attentions to Miss Julig McDermody, 
the attorney’s sistcr. I happened to be painting 
the greenhouse at his place, and was hidden 
behind a flower-stand, on the day he taxed Mr. 
George, his son, with the matter. And he did 
it in such an outrageous manner, and lavished 
such abuse on the young lady, that his son at 
last lost all the little patience he ever possessed, 
and rushed out of the house, exclaiming, ‘ Now, 
father, you have settled the business at once by 
your violence ; and this very evening the lovely 
Julia will be my betrothed, if she chooses ;’ so 
saying, he mounted his horse, and galloped off 
to the town, went straight to Mr. McDermody’s, 
proposed, was accepted, and in a few weeks 
married, in spite of his father’s disapprobation. 
I painted their house. And a happy couple 
they were for the first year; but after that, as 
the time of her confinement drew near, it was 
remarked that he had got a dogged, determined 
look, and she a suppressed flame in her eye, that 
broke out sometimes with an intolerable fierce- 
ness, and as suddenly was quenched in tears, or 
masked under a forced flow of high spirits and 
laughter out of tune and time. 

“Soon it became known that the birth of a 
son, which now took place, was, instead of a 
tie to bind more closely the hearts of the 
parents, but the beginning of dissensions be- 
tween the Protestant father and Roman Ca- 
tholic mother; each insisting on the child’s 
being baptised into their own faith. But the 
father triumphed, and rode over, after the 
ceremony, to tell his father of the birth and 
bantism of his grandson, which so delighted the 
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old man that he was quite reconciled to his 


son ; and while they were celebrating the event 
over a bottle of old port, the discontented 
mother at home was shedding tears of sorrow 
and anger over the hapless infant; and, sending 
secretly for a priest, had it re-baptised into the 
Romish faith. 

‘Another year passed over this ill-assorted 
couple ; another son was born; another 
squabble, more bitter than the first, took 
place, ending, as before, in the public Pro- 
testant baptism of the child, and the secret 
re-baptising by the priest. Whilst things 
Were going on so unhappily in this divided 
home, where the tenderest names were pro- 
nounced with cold accents and angry spirits, 
Time sped on his way ; and at length the long- 
coveted gift of a daughter was bestowed on Mrs. 
Vincent, who rejoiced mach at the event, think- 
ing to herself, ‘Surely, now my husband will 
not interfere in the baptism of this child? It 
is my night to have the daughters brought 
up in my own faith.” And such was the 
zenerally-adopted plan in mixed marriages. In 
mixed marriages the sons were to be of the 
(ather’s creed—the girls of the mother’s. The 

riests encouraged this plan, judging that 
if the husband were of the Romish faith, he 
would oblige his wife to conform; andif the 
wife, she, shaving the care of the children in 
their tender years, would easily so influence 
their minds that her people would be their 
people, and her God their God. Bitter was the 
disputation—fierce and violent the passion of 
the wretched Mrs. Vincent, when she dis- 
covered that this commonly agreed-to plan 
was not to be allowed in her case; and the 
next day was fixed on by the husband for the 
christening of the little girl, and he rode away 
for the night to his father’s, who was to return 
with him, to honour with his presence the 
ceremony. As soon as he was gone the frantic 
mother dressed her baby, and carried it to the 
chapel, where it was duly reccived into the 
Catholic Church ; and then purchasing abso- 
lution for all her sins committed, Suit to be 
committed, she returned home. 

“The back of’her house looked out on the 
river, which, when joined by the sea at fall tide, 
was there very deep; and a door opened from 
their garden to the river’s brink. In a busy sea- 
port the quietest part of the day is between one 
and two o'clock, when the labourers and seamen 
about wharfs and quays are engaged at dinner, 
except here and there a single watcher over 
some goods yet to be removed—or it might be 
one employed in painting the outside of a 
house. As it so happened, I was this very 
day on the A pars side of the river to Mr. 
Vincent's. ‘was comparatively quiet, and I 
heard a laugh as of children at play in Mrs. 
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Vincent's garden, and from my elevated posi- 
tion I saw her come down the walk between 
her two sons, with her baby in her arms; the 
boys were fastened to her with cords, as if 
they were at the child’s play of horses. n- 
couraging them in their sport, she and they 
ran along, reached the doog opened it, rushed 
on to the bank, and then, with a sudden leap 
and a piercing scream, she plunged into the 
deep river, with her three helpless children. 
The eldest boy, as they sank and rose again, 
had contrived to raise himself on her shoulders, 
and cried, with an exceedirfg bitter cry, ‘ Help, 
father! mother is drowning us!’ and she, on 
hearing this, gave another scream, and in 
heart-rending accents cried, ‘Forgive me, 
God! and, plunging again with her victims, 
sank—to struggle no more. This awful tragedy 
was acted, as it were, in a moment. I was 
one of the first to reach the bank, and plunge 
in to the rescue. Very soon we found the 
bodies, as she had the boys too firmly tied to 
herself to be easily detached; and the baby— 
the much-loved, oft-longed-for daughtcr—was 
clasped so closely to her bosom that the horror- 
stricken and pitying bystanders could not un- 
close those loving but murderous arms, which 
pressed away its life in the dark waters. 

“God help us all, andkeep us from temptation ! 
It was a fearful sight to see the terrible beauty of 
that maddened woman, as she Jay with her long 
blac« hair streaming over her neck, and over 
the pale taces of her three drowned children— 
cold, stern, rigid, there she lay, waiting, as it 
were, the mecting with her unhappy husband, 
who was sent for with all speed, and whose 
distraction and remorse I cannot venture to 
depict. The crowd that attended the fourfold 
funeral was immense ; and let us hope that Mr. 
Vincent returned from its solemn services a 
‘sadder and a better man.’ As for me, I 
say again—God keep us from temptation !” 


Letterkenny. M. A. GRUEBER. 
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SEABIRDS. 


THE Gulls are natives of every shore from 
north to south. Clothed in a mass of close 
feathers, these birds appear larger than they in 
reality are, as seen on ample slowly-flapping 
pinions, sailing along in a circling course, and 
fully intent on the waves beneath. 

The Common Skua is the largest and 
most remarkable of the Gulls. The skua in- 
habits the arctic regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and is very abundant in the Orkneys 
and Shetland Isles, breeding in communities 
upon Foulah, Unst, and Rona’s Hill, in Main- 
land. It is a rare and occasional visitor in the 
southern part of Great Britain. 

It is not merely bold, but ferocious in the 
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breeding-season. Selby says, “Lt will at that 
time attack even man, without hesitation, should 
he happen to approach the sight of its nest; 
and so impetuous is its attack that the natives 
of the Shetland Isles are compelled, on such 
occasions, to defend themselves by holding up 
a knife or sharp stick, on which the assailant 
has been frequently known to transfix and kill 
itself, whilst making pounces on the head of 
the intruder. Dogs, foxes, and other animals 
are instantly attacked, and so severely dealt 
with by the wings and beak of the strong, pug- 
nacious skua, as té be soon driven to a hasty 
retreat, and no bird is permitted to approach 
with impunity ; the eagle itself being beaten off 
with the utmost fury, should it happen to 
venture within the limits of the breeding terri- 
tory.’ Insome places where these birds abound, 
they become the-guardians of the young lambs, 
which tke people consider perfectly safe in 
summer; and as a return for this protection, 
they are never molested, being held in no less 
esteem than the stork in H d, or the ibis 
in Egypt. Other are, however, ex 

to the attacks of these rebbers, probably 
because, being the most diligent pursuers of 
fish, they are sare to find from their exertions 
a never-failin . 

The nest of the skua consists of dried wreds. 
There are two eggs of a dark olive-green 
blotched with browa. The head is of a deep 
brown; the neck and: the under plumage 
brownish-grey, marbled or tinged with reddish- 
brown. The bill and legs are black. 

The duties of incubation being over, the skua 
retires from the open: sea, and pasees a solitary 
life during the winter, far from land. 

The Black-headed Gull abounds in various 
parts of the British coast, and in some places 
is called the brown-headed gull. To adopt the 
words of the “ Catalogue of Norfolk and Suffolk 
Birds :’—“ This species never lays more than 
three eggs the first time ; but if these are taken, 
it will lay again. We found many of the old 
birds sitting in the middle of June; most of 
these birds had only one egg in the nest, but 
a few of them hadtwo. ‘Their nests are made 
of the tops of reeds and sedge, and are very 
flat at the surface. The eggs vary so much in 
size, shape, and colour that a person not well 
acquainted with them would suppose some of 
them to belong to a different species of bird. 
Some are thickly covered with dusky spots, 
and others are of a light blue colour, without 
any spots at all. ‘The young birds leave the 
nest as soon as hatched, and take to the water. 
When they can fly well, the old ones depart 
with them, and disperse themselves on the sea- 
coast, where they are found during the autumn 
and winter. By the middle of uly they all 
leave Scoulton, and are not seen there again 
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tul the following spring. We were a little 
sea cris at seeing some of these gulls alight 
and sit upon some low bushy willows which 
grow on the island. No other than the brown- 
headed gull breeds at this mere; a few of them 
also breed in many of the marshes contiguous 
to the sea-coast of Norfolk.” 

The greater Black-backed Gull breeds in 
abundance on a few of the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland. The birds select with care 
either a place surrounded by the Waters of 
some inland lake, where no boat has ever Leen, 
or one that is difficult of access by climbing. 
A communication from one rock to another 1s 
formed by two parallel ropes, between which 
a large wooden box is suspended by holes in 
each side, through which the ropes pass, anid 
the box is thus readily drawn from rock to 
rock; after the eggs are all carried off, sheep 
are conveyed acroas to on the rich grass 
produced by the dung of the-birds. 

The Wanderiog Albatross is the largest of 
all the birds that frequent the sea-coast; it 
measures three feet in length, while the extent 
of its wings is varzously stated. Forster says 
it is about ten feet; Parkins, eleven fect seven 
inches; Cook, eleven feet; another authority 
says twelve feet—a specimen in the Leverian 
Museum measured thirteen feet; and Ives 
describes one, shot off the Cape of Good [ope, 
which measured seventeen feet and a half from 
wing to wing. “How powerful,” says Dr. 
Arnott, “must be the wing muscles of birds 
which sustain themselves in the air for hours 
together! The great albatross, with wings 
extending fourteen feet or more, is seen in the 
stormy solitude of the Southern Ocean, accom- 
panving ships for whole days, without even 
resting on the waves.” 

The beak of this bird is very powerful, 
but it seldom acts except on the defensive. 
It gets rid of the sea-gulls, who are constantly 
teasing it, in a singular mauner, by descending 
rapiily through the air, and plunging the 
assuilant into the water. The general colour 
is a dull white, clouded with pale brown, the 
wings being black ; the bill is yellow; the legs 
flesh-colour. Its weight has been variously 
stated at from twelve to twenty-eight pounds. 

Small marine animals and the spawn of fishes 
form the chief food of this bird; but it alse 
greedily devours all kinds of fishes when they 
can be obtained. So voracious is it that it 
may be taken with a hook and line, baitcé 
merely with a piece of sheep’s skin. 

To the flying fish these birds are peculiarly 
obnoxious ; driven the dolphin out of the 
water, to vibrate their finny wings in a short 
flight through the air, they sweep upon them, 
and seize them with their powerful beak, the 
edges of which, in both mandibles, are shanp 
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asaknife Fish of many pounds in wei,ht are 
securely grasped by this formidable instrument 
and borne away with the utmost erse ‘Their 
voracity 18 equal to thew poweis and they are 
capable of swallowing a large fish at a bolt 

A poor fellow who fell overboird from a 
man-Of-war, off the island of St Pauls in the 
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Southern Indian Ocean, was immediately per- 
ceived by two or three albatrosses the boat 
was lowered with all speed, but nothing was 
found excepting his hat pierced through and 
through with the violent stroke of their beaks, 
the first of which had, most prolsbly, pene- 
trated the shull and caused instant death 





THE COMMON SKLA 


From the great weight of the lirds they 
have much difficulty 1m raising themselves into 
the aur, which they do by stmking the surface 
of the water with their feet , but when once on 
the wing their flight 1s rapid It 1s apparently 

erformed with great ease, as they appear to do 

ttle more than sway themselves 1n the air, some- 
times inc to the left, and at other times 
tothe nght, gliding with great rapidity over 
the surface of the sea It1s only in bad weather 
that their fhght 18 at any great elevation, 
Their voice resembles the brayiug of an ass. 


“Now and then,” says Mrs Meredith, “a 
slow flapping motion serves to raise the alba- 
tross higher in the ar, but the swift move- 
ment and busy flutter ofsother birds seems 
beneath his digmty He sails almost close to 
you, hke a silent spectre Nothing of hfe 
appears in lis stall, motionless form but his 
keen piercing eye, except that occasionally his 
head turns shghtly, and betrays a sharp, pryag 
expression, that, somewhat shales your behef 
in the lordly indifference he would fain assume , 
andaf you fling overboard a piece of rusty pork, 
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the disenchantment 1s complete, and you see 
that long, curiously constructed beak excrcising 
its enormous strength in an cmployment 10 
spectial a personage could scarccly be sus- 
pected of ‘adel ng” 


The nests of these birds are made on the 
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ground, with earth, of a round shape, a foot 
in height, and indented at top, the egg 1s 
larger than that of a goose, white-marked, with 
dull spots at the larger end, and 1s thought to 
be good fond While the female 1s sitting, the 
male 1s constantly on the wing to supply her 
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with food, and during this period they are 
so tame as to suffer themselves to be shoved 
from the nest while the eggs are taken from 
them, but at other t1mes, when caught, they 
will defend themselvés stoutly with the bill 
The style of albatrosses in selecting their 
mates, and also in their courtship, 18 described 
as very ludicrous. The couple approach one 
another with great apparent ceremony, bring- 
ing their beaks repeatedly together, swingin 
their heads, and contemplating each other wit 
very dehberate attention Sometimes this 


will continue for two hours together, lhe a 
courtship in a pantomume. 

The Fulmas Petrel 1s always abundant in 
Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay, and 1t18 common 
m the icy seas It appears, however, to be 
migratory, as Captain Sabine, when detained. 
in Jacob’s Bay, saw these birds pussing in & 
continual stream to the northward, in numbers 
only infenor to the flight of the “ passenger 
pigeon” of North America 
hey visit the rocky St Kulda, one of the 
western isles of Scotland, m spring, and find 
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a temporary abode there in holes and caverns. 
The Stormy FPetrel, or ‘“ Mother Carey’s 
Chicken,” is seen by navigators in every 
part of the ocean, skimming over the surface 
of a heavy rolling sea. Before a storm, these 
birds flock under the wake of a ship, and are 
looked upon by the sailors as foreboding evil. 
* But,’’ says that accurate naturalist, Alexander 
Wilson, “as well might they curse the mid- 
night lighthouse, that, star-like, guides them 
on their watery way, or the buoy that warns 
them of the sunken rocks below, as this harm- 
less wanderer, whoee manner inforins them of 
the approach of the storm, aad thereby enables 
them to prepare for it.” 

The whole of the family of the petrela are 
characterised by the strength and expansiveneas 
of their wings, with the aid of which they 
traverse immeasurable tracts of the ocean im 
search of food, and support their flight at con- 
siderable distances frem land, seldom. having 
recourse te: their power of swimming. 





HOW TO MAKE O@}LDOREN UNHEALTHY. 


Miss MaRTINEAU, in “ How to Make Home 
Unhealthy,” thus admonishes the matron and 
the nurse. 

In laying a foundation of ill-health, it is a 
great point to be able to begin at the beginning. 
You have the future man at excellent advantage 
when he is between your fingers as a baby. 
One of Hoffman’s heroines, a clever housewile, 
disearded and abhorred her lover from the 
moment of his cutting a yeast dumpling. 
There are some little enormities of that kind 
which really cannot be forgiven, and one such 
is, to miss the opportunity of physicking a 
baby. Now, I will tell you how to treat the 
future pale-face at his first entrance intol ife. 

A little while before the birth of any child, 
have a little something ready in a spoon; and, 
after birth, be ready at the first opportunity to 
thrust this down his throat. Let his first gift 
from his fellow-creatures be a dose of physic— 
honey and calomel, or something of that kind; 
but you had better ask the nurse for a prescrip- 
tion. Have ready, also, before birth, an 
abundant stock of pins; for it is a great point, 
in pune the first dress upon the little nuked 
body, to contrive that it shall contain as many 
pins as possible. The prick of a sly pin is 
excellent for making children cry ; and since it 
may lead nurses, mothers, now and then even 
doctors, to administer physic ae the cure of 
imaginary gripings in the bowels, it may be 
twice blessed. : Sanitary enthusiasts are mee to 
say that strings, not pins, are the right 
fastenings for infants’ clothes. Be not misled. 
Is not the pin-cushion an ancient institution P 
What is to say, “ Welcome, little stranger,” if 


ins cease to do soP Resist this innovation ! 
t is the small end of the wedge. The next 
thing that a child would do, if let alone, would 
be to sleep. I would not suffer that. The 
poor thing must want feeding; therefore 
waken it, and make it eat a sop, for that will 
be a pleasant joke at the expense of nature. 
Tt will be like wakening a gentleman after 
midnight, to put into his mouth some pickled 
herring; only the baby cannot thank you for 
your kindness as the gentleman might do. 

This is a golden rule concerning babies: to 
procure sickly growth, le: the child always 
suckle. Attempt no regularity in nursing. § {t 
is true that, if an mfant be fed at the breast 
every four hours, it will fall into the habit ot 
desiring food only so often, and will sleep very 
tranquilly during the interval. This may save 
trouble, but it is a device for rearing healthy 
children; we. discard it. Qur infants shall be 
narsed in no new-fangled. way. As for tlie 
child’s crying, quiet coeta eighteen-pence a bot- 
the; se that argnment is very soon disposed of. 

Never be witout a flask of Godfrey’s 
Cordial, or Daffy, in the nursery; but the fact 
is, that you ought to keep a medicine-chest. 
A good deal of curious information may be 
obtained by watching the effects of various 
medicines upon your children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in 
weaning it. Wean it before the first teeth are 
cut, or after they have learned to bite. Wean 
all at once, with bitter aloes or some similar 
devices; and change the diet suddenly. It is 
8 foolish thing to ask a medical attendant how 
to regulate the food of children: he is sure to 
be overrun with bookish prejudices ; but nurses 
are practical women, who understand thoroughly 
matters of this kind. 

Do not use a cot for infants, or presuine 
beyond the time-honoured institution of the 
cradle. Active rocking sends a child to sleep 
by causing giddiness. Giddiness is a dis- 
turbance of the blood’s usual way of circula- 
tion; obviously, therefore, it is a thing to aim 
at in our nurseries. For elder cluldren, 
swinging iy an excellent amusement, if they 
become giddy on the swing. 

In your nursery, 2 maid and two or tliree 
children may conveniently be quartered for the 
night, by all means carefolly secured from 
draughts. Never omit to use at night a 
chimney-board. The nyrsery-window ought 
not to be much opened; and the door should 
be kept always shut, in order that the clamour 
of the children may not annoy others in your 
house. 

When the children walk out for an airing, 
of course they are to be little ladies and gentle- 
men. They are not to scamper to and fro; a 
little gentle amble with a hoop ought to be 
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their severest exercise. In sending them to 
walk abroad, it is a good thing to let their le 
be bare. The gentleman papa, probably, would 
find bare legs rather cold walking in the 
streets of London; but the gentleman son, of 
course, has quite another constitution. Besides, 
how can a boy, not predisposed that way, hope 
to grow up cousumptive, if some pains are not 
taken with him in his childhood P 

It is said that of old time children in the 
Balearic Islands were not allowed to eat their 
dinner until, hy adroitness in the shooting of 
stones out of a sling, they had dislodged it 
from a rafter in the house. Children in the 
British Islands should be better treated. Let 
them not only have their meals unfailingly, but 
let them be at all other times tempted and 
bribed to cat. Cakes and sweetmeats of 
alluring shape and colour, fruits, and palatable 
messes, should, without any regularity, be 
added to the diet of a child. The stomach, we 
know, requires three or four hours to digest a 
meal, expects a moderate routine of tasks, and 
between each task looks for a little period of 
rest. Now, as we hope to create a weak 
digestion, what is more obvious than that we 
must use artifice to circumvent the stomach ? 
In one hour we must come upon it unex- 
pectedly with a dose of fruit and sngar; then, 
if the regular dinner has been taken, astonish 
the digestion, while at work upon it, with the 
appearance of an extra lump of cake, and 
presently some gooseberries. In this way we 
soon triumph over Nature, who, to speak 
truth, does not permit to us an easy victory, and 
does try to accommodate her wnrking to our 
whims. We triumph, and obtain our reward 
in children pale and polite, children with 
appetites already formed, that will become our 
good allies against their health in after life. 

Principiis obsta. Let us subdue mere Nature 
at her first start, and make her civilised in her 
beginnings. Let us wipe the rose-tint out of 
the child’s cheek, in good hope that the man 
will not be able to recover it. White, yellow, 
and purple—let us make them to be his future 
tricolour. 





THE EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
DOMESTIC MAGAZINE.” 

S1r,—I am led by difficulties which surround 
me at home to look abroad for help and advice. 
My position is simply thie—and I believe it is the 
lot of many hundreds of my countrywomen: I 
live in s small country town, in one of the home 
counties, and am the daughter of a solicitor ; 
my father has but a small practice, and, havin 
no other means, has consequently a limit 
income. I am one of five daughters, all tolerably 


good-looking, but not of amazing beanty ; our 
ages vary from fifteen to five-and-twenty. We 
receive from our gentlemen acquaintances a 
moderate share of attention; but not one of us 
is yet engaged. Young men of the present day, 
I believe, are pen in forming matrimonial 
connexions; and they fear—in our case, no doubt 
—becoming related to a family miserably strug- 
gling under the weight of respectable pauperism. 
I, as a young lady, do not blame them for their 
just fears. Well, what are we to do? My 
desire is, to earn my own living; for all the 
dislike I might have once entertained to “ learn- 
ing a business,” or “ seeking employment,” has 
completely evaporated before the innumerable 
petty miseries which our family have expe- 
rienced. Now, Mr. Editor, my parents, to 
whom I have very slightly suggested my wish 
to relieve them of the expense of one of their 
daughters, indignantly scout the idea. They 
say that I can find no remunerative employment 
without lowering myself; and they ask me what 
‘other people” would think of it. 1 inwardly 
reply that { think nothing can be more de- 
grading than the continued enlargement of our 
present debts, the amount of which must one 
day overwhelm us. However, all my arguments 
ure of no avail with my family and relations. 

I should now like to know from you, Mr. 
Editor, if there is no respectable employment 
to which i can turn my hands? You, who 
minister kindly and with great talent to the 
wants and wishes, social and literary, of so many 
thousands of my countrywomen, can surely 
put out some plan of employment whereby 

can reputably help myself and others. If you 
reply that the prejudices are so great against 
feminine employment that vou cannot assist 
me in the matter, then do I proclaim, along 
with many of my sister Enghshwomen, that 
measures should be taken to assail these absurd 
prequniess and that the fact of a young lady 

eing engaged in a business occupation should 
not in the least militate against her respecta- 
bility or position in society. Help us poor girls, 
Mr. Editor, in this attempt to become inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, and the ENGLIsu- 
WOMAN’S Domzrstic Macazinx will bear yet 
another claim to the consideration of your 
subscribers, especially such as your present cor- 
respondent, 


Epsom. Makzy B. 


P.S.—Why do not such noble-minded noble 
ladies—as the Duchess of Sutherland, - Lady 
Shaftesbury, Lady Palmerston, and others—tarn 
a small portion of their valuable attention to 
such miseries as oursP If they would smile on 
employment for their distressed sisters, then 
would it become fashionable, and, par conse- 
quence, universal. 
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THE ANGEL. 





THE ANGEL. 
A PAGE FOR THE YOUNG. 


As soon as a good child dies, one of God’s 
euace descends upon the earth, takes the dend 
‘child upon his arm, spreads out his large white 
wings, and flies over all the places that were 
dear to the child; and plucks a handful of 
flowers, which he then carries to heaven, in 
order that they may bloom still more beauti- 
fully there than they did here on earth. The 
loving God presseth all these flowers to his 
bosom; but the flower that he loves best he 
kisseth ; and then it receives a voice, and can 
‘ging and join in the universal bliss. 

re angel of God related this as he bore a 
dead child to heaven; and the child heard as 
in a dream; and they flew over all the spots 
around the house where the little one had 
played, and they passed through gardens with 
the loveliest flowers. ‘“ Which one shall we 
take with us and plant in heaven?” asked the 
angel. 

And a beautiful slender rose-tree was stand- 
ing there; hut a wanton hand had broken the 
stem, so that all the branches, full of large half- 
open rose-buds, hung down quite withered. 

“The poor tree!” said the child; “take it, 
so that it may bloom again on high with the 
dovicg God.” 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child; 
and the jittle one half-opened his eyes. They 
gathered some of the superb flowers, but they 
took the despised daisy and the wild pansy, 
too. 

* Now we have flowers,” said the child, and 
the angel nodded; but they did not yet fly up 
to heaven. 

It was night: it was quite still. They 
stayed in the great city, they floated to and 
fro in one of the narrowest streets, where great 
heaps of straw, of ashes, and rubbish, lay about : 
there had been a removal. There lay broken 
potsherds and plates, plaster figures, rags, the 
crowns of old hats; nothing but things that 
were displeasing to the sight. 

And amidst the devastation the angel pointed 
to the fragments of a flower-pot, and to a clod 
‘of earth that had fallen out of it, and which 
was only held together by the roots of a great 
withered wild flower; but it was good for 
nothing now, and was therefore thrown out 
into the street. 

“We will take that one with us,” said the 
angel, “and I will tell you about it while we 
are flying.” 

And now they flew on, and the angel related— 

‘** Down yonder, in the narrow street, in the 
low cellar, lived once a poor sickly boy. He 
had been bedridden from his very infancy. When 
he was very well indeed, he could just go a 


few times up and down the little room on his 
crutches; that was all. Some days in summer 
the sunbeams fell for half-an-hour on the 
little cellar-window; and then, when the boy 
sat there, and let the warm sun shine upon 
him, and saw the red blood through his small 
thin fingers, then it was said, ‘Yes, he has 
been out to-day.’ All he knew of the won- 
drously beautiful spring-time, the green and 
beauty of the woods, was from the first bough 
of a beech-tree that a neighbour’s son once 
brought him; and he held it over his head, 
and dreamed he was under the ‘beeches, where 
the sun shone and the birds were singing. 

“One day in spring, his neighbour’s son 
brought him some wild flowers also, and among 
them was by chance one with a root; it was, 
therefore, planted in a flower-pot, and placed 
in the window close by his bedside. And a 
fortunate hand had planted the flower; it 
thrived, put forth new shoots, and every year 
had flowers. To the sick boy it was the most 
beautiful garden—his little treasure upon 
earth. He watered and tended it, and took 
eare that it got every sunbeam, to the very last 
that glided by on the lowest pane. And the 
flower grew up in his very dreams, with its 
colours and its fragrance. To it he turned in 
dying, when the loving God called him to Him- 
self. He has now been a year with Godl—a 
year has the flower stood in the window, 
withered and forgotten; and now, at the re- 
moval, it has been thrown among the rubbish 
into the street. And that is the flower, the 
same poor faded flower, which we have taken 
info our nosegay; for this flower has caused 
more joy than the rarest flower in the garden 
of a queen.” 

* But how do you know all this P” asked the 
child which the ange] was carrying to heaven. 

“‘T know it,” said the angel; “I was myself 
the little sick boy that went on crutches. I 
must surely know my own flower again.” 

And the child opened his eyes, and looked 
in the beautiful calm face of the angel; and at 
the same moment they were in heaven, where 
was only joy and blessedness. 

And God pressed the dead child to his 
bosom : thereon it became winged like the other 
angel, and fiew hand in hand with him; and 
God pressed all the flowers to his bosom, but 
the poor withered flower he kissed; and a 
voice was given to it, and it sang with all the 
angels that moved around God, some quite 
near, and others round these in larger circles, 
always further away in immensity, but all 
equally blessed. 

rest they all sang, great and small; the 
good dear cuild, and the poor field flower that 
had lain withered among the sweepings in the 
narrow, dingy street. 
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Notes” to Correspondents. 
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GRATIS SUPPLEMENT 


Our Subscribers my very safely recommend 
the neat umber atleast tothe attention of then 
fair friends It willcontain the promised Suppic 
ment Shcet (half the s17e of the Magazine itself), 
wholly devoted to tancy work patterns 


PRIZE WORK PATTERNS 


A SuBSCRIBER Iatcly fayourcd us with two 
worked pitterns of edging s yretty thatwe have 
engra\ oA one inthe present num er and the otha 
shall appear ncit month Anithish ssuggestel 
that as we give }rizcs tor the Lust hitcriry¢ in 
positions we should als give pu7 st r the best 
original patterns in fuuwcy wik = Wehwe therc 
tore, resolved toawardatfi Steel Plite bngrav 
ing from a picture ty John Trini hn f r the best 

orked Pattern (011,10 11) cf a CHEMISETTE IN 
EMBROIDERY, and a handsome volume tor the 
second best The pattern obtaining the 7 rize wil 
be engraved for the bencfit of ull ur subscribers 
The competin, patterns for the first prize must 
be sent in by the 10th of December, with an 
afhi mation that they are original 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS 


Competitors are remin ic] that essays on the 
subject of THE UsEs or SoRROW announccd for 
last month must be sentine nc bet re the 10th 
ot November The suljcct of the neat Essvy (tor 
the December number)1s, DIsrani1y oF YEARS 
AND MARRIAGE ’” 
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THE ANNUAL PRIZES 


In future, purchasers of the back volumes, by 
sending in the cheques to be found in «ich will 
be entitl.d to a chance in the next distr bution of 
Pnzes Purchasers of volumes which contain 
cheques for a specific prize may send them to the 
ofice, where thcy will be changed for new ones 


Beap Bocina—Mrs M—This Bead Edging 
must bc worked in the same manner as the one 
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loop repeat fioma five times 2nd row—4 chain, 
1 leng into first space, b, 2 chain, 1 long into next 
spice repeat from 6 four times ard row—l 
double crochet, 3 long, 1 doublecrochet into every 
space fchain Repeat from the commencement, 
but at the end of 2nd row join into 2nd cham from 
list shell and after the lst long of 3rd row, juin 
into list pattern 

JANE and L S—The Embroidered Sprig 
givcn is suitable for an insertion, or for the front 
ot anintants robe The whole ot at is worked in 
the usual satin stitch The larger leaves should 
have two or three threads run the long way betor: 





worhing across, to make them more raised. The 
centre ot the flowers are eyelet holes 
ALMA —A correspondent “anxiously wishes to 
know what we think of the suggestion ot Punch to 
christen pretty babies ALMA ” as commemoratin 
a gallant event, as being euphonious in sound an 
beautiful in signification the Latin meaning 
being “gentle” We are quite of opimon that 
ALMA would make an exceedingly pretty and 
sensible addition to the meagre list of names which 
bother ‘young mothers when they would choose 
And, for meniory s sake of the brave men whc 
fell upon the field we will readily pension all the 
httle purl christened “ Alma” during the present 
month with the volumes of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
Domestic MAGAZINE “ for ever ”’ 
S H is assured that we feel all the force of her 
Fepeveentauour: Her verses we reluctantly de- 
ec. 


DAD 


ot he te! 


Crarna M.—We are greatly obliged to Ciara M. 
for her worked patterns of crochgt edging. One 
of the two. at least, shall appear. 

“THE Scapa pg sR rhtand Shadow ”are 
very respecttully declined. 

W. M.—See notice on previous page. 

A. R. T.—The Sybil is deceased. 

M.’s Ode to a Rod is extremely good, and we 
shouldhaveinserted it but forthe last stanza, which 
is hardly written in a good spirit, and would be un- 
intellagible without an explanatory note. Her 
triend’s composition, ¥ hich she is kind enough to 
praise, is, however, of precisely that character 


which (we trust) will never see the light in these — 


columns, 

Dectinen—with respect. J. MR’s charades 
(need more treedom in the haba aa Lily Lea” 
(not original )—“ The Pastor” (rather irreverent) 
— Eva Staniy.” 


LE. D.—We do not know the derivation of the | 


word you mention ; it most probably arose in the 
workshop, and workshops are full of meom- 
prehensible technical terms, to which no reason- 
abie derivation at all enn be assigned. <A reccipt 
for plain cakeyou will find in the present number. 
E. D.’s writing is very good. and when she be- 
comes more practised she will write a sufficiently 
elegant hand. 

A Soupscriper wishes for a really good receipt 
for cleaning straw and Tuscan bonnets. 

Epa.— Each set of cheques entitles the holder to 
aprize. If Epa takes in three sets of the Maga- 
zine, she will have three chances in the distribution 
of prizes, by seuding in a!l the cheques at the con- 
clusion of the volume. 

SNnowpDnzop thinks many of our readcrs may be 
interested to know that, after other remedies had 
tailed, she found that the old-tashioned remedy 
tor a “ stye.” to wit, rubbing the evelid with a yold 
mag, very sucessful. Swowpgop’s handwriting 
is certainly not so elegant as practice should 
tAnke it. 

MaRGARETTA must not suppese herself slighted. 
ifer story 1s already in type, and will probably 
ap in the next month's number. 

Tom.—The autioress of the Prize Com 

sition priuted in our last number points out t 
** To seme of these,” &., at page 174, 2nd column, 
a2nd lime from the top, should read “* To none of 


Chings toorth, Favhsing, 


To Crean Biowp Lace.— Detach the blond from 
the caul, but not from thequilling,ofacap. Fold 
it evenly in four tengths, if scalloped at the edge, 
and takeonare that the lap over each other. 
Tack it evenly, first along the scalloped edge, next 
“where it joins the quiliing, wet it in cold xott water, 
vor well with common seap, yellow or white, 

g care there is no gravelly roughness in the 
soap; lather lightly, and do not rub too hard. if 
“very dirty, use two or three waters, repeuting the 
process of inthering. Rinse it finally mm sott cold 
‘water, rei when quite tree from suap, dip in 
water slightly bfned svith smalt, commonly culled 
eae er Sion 

te sugar dissoilv: it, then la 
it between the folds of a cloth, pull the packing- 
threads out, and unfold; then iron it betore it is 
dry. The iron must not be giled lengthwise, but 


in short strokes from the te the scallop, 
or edge if it is not scalloped. xt detach the 
blond trom the quilling,and, finally, the iron 
lightly along the blond: without ng it; roll 
‘* on a card ready for use. 


THINGS WORTIL KNOWING, 


Katypor.—This cosmetic has the credit of 
rendering the complexion clear, and freeing it 
trom blotches. Though we place but little taith 
in nostrums of this kind, we, at the request of 
several correspondents, append the mode of pre- 
paring Kalydor. If it possesses no positive virtues, 
1t certainly cnn do no harm, as will be seen from 
the simphecity of its composition. Take rose- 
water, one pint; tinctureot Benzoin, two drachms 
(abouta small tablespoon ful); mix, and it is ready 
for use. It is applied in the same manner as a 
lotion, by wetting the corner of-a soft towel, and 
dabbing the face with it. 

How To Make CANARIES FAMILIaR.—If you 
wish—as all who truly love birds must wish--to 
make your “ pets” furiliay. give them every now 
and then a small quantity of yolk of egg, boiled 
hard, and a small quantity of “ Clifford's (;erman 
Paste,” mixed with astale sponge-cake. Put this, 
lovingly, into « little “exclusive ” tin pan. fitted 
in asly corner of the cage, and the treat will huve 
a double charm. These innocent litle creatures 
love to flirt with any niee pickings thus wyete- 
riously conveyed to them ; aud they will keep am 
chattering to you in a language of their own, tor 
many minutes, while viewing the operations in 
which you are actively engaged for their particular 
benefit. 

To Protect FrvitT anD Forest TREes.—Col- 
lect a wheelbarrowtul of cow-dung from the 
pasture: add a sufficient quantity of soot, until it 
resembles mortar in consistency; let it remain 
unused tor a week, but do not add water to it. 
Then apply it with your hand or with a trowel to 
the stems of the trees. It will be a repellent to 
hares and horses for full two years,and will not 
injure the trees which have received it. 


To Destroy Insecrs.—When plants or flowers 
are uttacked by insects, the following recipe, which 
isin No respect injurious to any plant, will -be 
tound an eflectual remedy :—To six quarts of soft 
water, add half a pound of black soft soap and a 
quarter of a pint of turpentine; to be apres to the 
stems with an ordinary paint-brush. By painting 
frames, hot houses, trellises, &c., with gas tar, the 
visits of spiders, curwigs, caterpillars, and other 
plagues may be effectually prevented. ~ 

To CLEaR A WELL oF Four AI&.—Put a quart 
or two of unsla¢ked lime into a bucket, and, before 
lowering it inté the well, put a sufficient quantity 
of water on the lime to sladkat ; then let it down 
to the water, but not so as to go into it. Ina few 
minutes the well will be cleared of foul air, the 
slacking line ether absorbing the noxious uir, or 
forcing 1t out of the well, 


A Poison For Rats.—Mix twelve ounces of 
starch thoroughly with eight ounces of oold water, 
and add forty ounces of boiling-water. When, 
by stirring the starch, jelly is formed, put into it 
vesse] for afew minutes. Then mix the mass well; 
when cold,add some powdered vaierian root, or 
anise-seed. To preserve the paste, fillsome small 
wide-mouth jars with it, and close the jars care- 
fully to prevent acceas of air. The paste should 
be spread on slices of bread, and these placed near 
holes ° which the rates » taking care 
that they are constantly as consuined. 

Simpre Warez Fiirea—Prees gently into the 
tube of a glass or A pk song fummel a piece of fine 
cotton, then put the funnel over the lar sized 
decanter that can be t, orit may be rested 
over a good-sized water pitcher. The cotton to 
be changed daily. Thisisa better plan than the 

tent filters; torin the patent filters the water 

s continually being filtered through the same im- 
purities, whereas the cotton is changed every day. 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING.—WIT AND WISDOM, 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


Goop Common Ptum CakE.—Four ponnds of 
flour, four ounces of butter, and four ounces of 
Sugar; with a pound of currants, well washed and 
dried, somespice, and three eggs. Ormixthe above 
ingredients (except the eggs) into a light dough, 
with four spoonfuls of yeast, and a quart of milk 
warmed; make into fifteen or sixteen cakes, and 
bake on a floured tin half-an-lour, 

APPLE MARMALADE. — Scald apples till they 
will pulp from the core; then take an equal 
weight of Sugar in large lumpé; just dip them in 
water, and, boiling it dp till it can be well skinrmed, 
and isa thick syrup, put it to the pulp, and simmer 
it on a quick fire a quarter of an hour. Grate a 
little lemon-peel betore boiled, but if too much it 
will be bitter. 

' ARRowkooT JgeLLy.—Put into a saucepan half 
a pint of water, a ginas of sherry, or a spoonfal of 
brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil once 
up, then mix by degrees into a dessett-spoonful 
of arrowroot, previously rubbed smooth, with two 
spoonfuls ot cold water; then return the whole 
into the saucepan ; stir and beil it three minutes. 

1) Berrerep Rice.—Wash and pick some rice, 
drain, and put it with some new milk, enough 
just to swell it, over the fire; when tender, pour 
off the milk, and add a bit 6f batter, a little sugar, 
and pounded cinnamon. Shake it, that it do not 
burn, and serve. 

To Stew PicEoNns.—Take care that they are 
quite fresh, and carefully cropped, drawn, and 

_ washed; then soak them half-an-hour. Jn the 
meantime cut a hard white cabbage in slices (as 
if for pickling) into water ; drain it, and then boil 
it in milk and water: drain it again, and lay some 
of it at the bottom ofa stewpan. Put the pigeons 

' upon it, but first season them well with pepper 

| and salt, and cover them with the remainder of 
thecabbage. Adda little broth, and stew gently 

‘ till the pigeons are tender; then put among them 
two or three spoontuls of cream, and a piece of 
butter and flour for thickening. After a boil 
or two, serve the birds in the middle, and the 
cabbage placed round them. 

To Broit Pickons.—After oeaene, split the 
backs, pepper and salt them, and broil them very 

nicely; pour over them either stewed or pickled 
mushrooms in melted butter, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

| .Maccaront.—Boil it in milk, ora weak veal 

| bheth, pretty well flavoured with salt. When 
tender, put it into a dish without the liquor, and 
among it put some bits of butter and grated 
cheese, and over the fo) arate more, and a little 
more butter. Set the dish intoa Dutch ovena 
querer ot an hour, but do not let the top become 

ard. 


Beer Roots make a very pleasant addition to 
winter-salad, of which they may agreeably form 
a full half, instead of being only used to ornament 
it. This root is cooling and very wholesome. It 
is extremely boiled, and sliced with a small 

uantity of ohion; or stewed with whole onions, 
lange of émall, as folfows :—Boil the beet tender 
with the skin on, slice it Intoa stewpan with a 
little broth, and a spoonful of vinegar ; simmer 
till the gravy is tinged with the colour, then put it 
into a emall dish,and make a round of the but- 
ton-onions, first boiled till tender: take off the 
skin just before serving, and mind they are quite 
hot and clear. Or, roast three large onions, and 
peel off the outer skins till they look clear, and 
setve the beet-root ste round tnem. If beet- 
root is in'the least’ b before dressed, if parts 
with its colour, and looks ill. 


Git und Gilisbom. 


Lady Bath, with a dreadful temper, had x good 
deal ot wit. Lord Bath s1ying to her in one of 
her passions, ‘* Pray, my dear. kcep vour taper,” 
she replied,“ Krep my temper! I don’t like itso 
well; [| wonder you should.” 

Few have the courage to correct a friend, be- 
cause you rarely meet a triend who his tne 
courage to bear correction. 

A vostermonger meeting one of bis own tra- 
ternity the other day, whose pony might be con- 
sidered as a sort of equine living skeleton, re 
monstrated with the owner for ** blawing owt the 
hannimals hide.” as he very elegantly termed 
it, and asked himif he never fed him. “ Never 
fed him! my eyes, but that’s a good un!” was the 
reply ; “why, he’s got a bushel and a half o’ oats 
. home now, only he Aarn’t got no time to eat 
them.” 

A medical advertisement for the sale of a prac- 
tice lately appeared in the Lancet, ending with 
the following pithy announcement :—“*N.B. A 
railway in the neighbourhood.” 

Wise men may always make their own future, 
and seize their own fates. Prudence, patience. 
labour, valour—these are the stars that rule the 
career of mortals. 

Counsellor Rudd, of the Irish bar, was equally 
remarkable for his love of whist and the dingy 
colour of his Hnen. “My dear Dick,” said Curran 
to him one day, “ you can’t think how puzzled we 
are to know where you buy ail your dirty shirts.” 

Cook, the player, was, in one of his mad moods, 
annoyed bya drunken soldier, who professed to 
have been Cank’s comrade when he(C,) was in 
the army. George, who was always grandilo- 
quent when in liquor, ordered him to be quiet, 
and added a threat of knocking lim down if he 
disobeyed : the soldier was not quiet, and down 
hewent. Poor Cook was hauled off'to the guard- 
room, and little Simmons ran to tell Mr. Harris 
that the tragedian was in custody. ‘‘In custody! 
What for®’ cried H. “ Keeping a private still, 
sir,” replied Simmons. 

Sydney Smith writes :—‘‘ If men are to be fools, 
it were better that they were fools in little matters 
than in great; dulness, turned up with temerity, 
is a livery all the worse for the facings; and the 
a tremendous of all things is a magnanimous 

unce. 

The old see afar; they stand on the height ot 
experience, as a warder on the crown of a tower. 

mbition has no fruition, and so lives tor ever. 

Sinoke comes from the braach which, cut in 
the sap, is cast upon the fire; and regret trom 
the heart which is severed from the world while 
the world is in its May. 

Curran, when Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
was going one dayto a levee at the Castle. There 
was & great ot carriages; when, all at once, 
he was ad by the pole of gong tics deg ra 
followed him crashing through the of his. 
He hastily put his head out ot ‘thre window, crying 
to the coachman, “Stop, stop! the pole ot the 
carriage behind i driven into us!” ‘“ Arrak, 


then. it’s all right , your honour,” replied 
Pat exultingty, “for ve ost drove my into 
the carvi ES efore!™ ew dis a oe of the 
Trish ball Curran used tg cite as perfect. 

In the battle of life, arrows we to 


k un, Fate, our foe, will store in her quivers. 
Peaence is the virtue of rendering every man 
his due. 

In natare there is nothing melancholy batthe 


| human mind. 
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CUPID'S LETTER-BAG. 





Gupit’s Better-Bag. 


A ConREsPONDENT, whose signature we have 
failed to comnner thus addresses the god. “ Dear 
Cupid,—Will you bestow a few of your invaluable 
hints on a young debutante, as to what style of 
conversation and manner she should use in com- 
pany to render her society agreeable to gentiemen 
of and about her own age? She used to be per- 
fectly natural in both at first—not assuming to be 
what she was not, or speaking when she had 
nothing to say. The consequence was, she was 

set down as cold and haughty by both ladies and 
gentlemen, and was partnerless evening after 
evening. She then assumed. the frivolous and 
ridiculous manner of those about her, and cer- 
tainly got on better, but never had a word of sense 
spoken to her, and her admirers soon became far 
tootree. In giving your advice on the subject, you 
will greatly oblige, &c.”—Our undecipherable cor- 
respondent’s difficulty is not new. It is precisely 
what must fall in the way of every ingenuous and 
sensible woman, it’ she happen to be at first 
thrown into certain circles of society. These 
“‘circles” occur in the middle class; they are very 
respectable, their members comprising some of 
the best men and women in Engiand (at home), 
and not a few of taste and influence. But in their 
out-of-door relations, at what is called the ‘‘ social 
board,” or on what might just as well be called the 
“ social carpet,” honest, simple manners are often 
put aside for that false and frivolous spirit which 
writers of thirty years ago used to ascribe to the 
aristocracy. Fictitious glitter in conversation, 
compounded one sixth of wit, two sixths of in- 
sincerity, and one halt of nonsense, and conveyed 
in the slang fashionablein the peculiar “set ” (for 
most circles have a style which is nothing but 
slang),is a necese and flashy accomplishments 
indispensable. All must sparkle, eveu when the 
tinfoil is so plain to everyone; everyone must take 
a part, though the disguise and “get up ” in each 
is transparent to all. Into such a circle our cor- 
respondent has stepped. No doubt they have 
their good side—if circles ever have sides; and 
their faults are only proofs of an endeavour to be 
-humo —to please, and to be pleased. 
he intention is merely to fulfil the highest duty 
to Society—to be agreeable; and, false and me- 
retricious as the means are, no other gain is 
proposed by shining in them, except by match- 
makers or fortune-hunters, who have their own 
manceuvres in every circle. Nor do we dispute— 
quite thecontrary—that it is a duty to be agreeable 
in society; or even to be false: talse to our own 
griefs, little or big; and put on a cheerful face 
always, and talk in a cheerful voice always,in any 
compen y that may be cheerful, whatever our own 
troubles may be. Nevertheless, we do regret, with 
our correspondent, that youth cannot ever ca 
into the world, to flourish there, whatever simpli- 
city may be left from childhood, or whatever chaste 
education of mind our best literature affords; and 
that to be natural is not always to be thought 
ble, or to be understood. We hope, there- 
fore, that while our correspondent uses every 
endeavour to be polite, and falls in as far as ma 
be with the social usages of her sphere, she will 
return to her first method, and be natural. 

EmiI.y must ar ees avoid rash conclusions. 
Her tcondition be very unhappy ; but 
if she were to rush inconsiderately into the remedy 
which she i nes the only one open to her, she 
would very probably find it far worse than the eviL 
Emity must bide her time and be patient. Small 
crosses are good to bear. 


CHARLOTTE.—“ Will Cupid kindly advise me 
what to do under the following circumstances? 
Several years ago I became acquainted with two 
gentlemen. The eldest is forty-four years of age, 
of a kind, amiable disposition, and domestic 
habits, also of varied and extensive information ; 
he has no friends, or rather relations, living, and 
we have known him many years. I have promised, 
if possible, to marry him a twelvemonth after 
this: but my parents will not hear, for a moment, 
of such a thing, and have ordered me, on pain of 
being forbidden to consider their house aa home, 
to cease to think of it, and Also to love him no 
more; as they urge that I could not be happy 
with him, as he is too old for we, and he is slightly 
lame; also, that as he is only in a situation, an 
has but little money saved, they say he could not 
afford to keepa wife. Iam only twenty-two years 
of age. All this has been told me over and over 
again ; yet I must still love him—I cannot help it. 
I have tried to do as they wish, but it seems as if 
I only loved him the more—he is so very, ver 
kind. He knows, of course, that they don’t wis 
him to come here now, and he does not. Now 
there is a young gentleman comes here, aged 
twenty-four, handsome or good-looking, but, as 
far as I am able to judze, of very affected manners, 
and withal very coarse. Iam told he often joins 
his companions, and sits very late ; but is very kind 
and attentive to his magher, with whom he lives. 
He has asked my parents’ consent to marry me, 
and they have, and are giving him every encourage- 
ment. I have told both him and them that I can- 
not love him, and that I never wil! consent to 
become his wife. I have even told him I am 
engaged, and love another; but his insulting 
observation was, “that he would go and tell the 
old folk, and he knew very well they would turn 
me out of doors, to go to old J—, or do anything 
else I liked.” My parents have ordered me to 
accept him; but I feel it must be misery to be 
united to one I cannot even respect. Yet they 
insist that I accept him and promise to be his 
Wite ere the year be closed. feel very, very 
miserable, and will wait with great impatience for 
your reply, which I trust will be in the first Maga- 
zine. 1 must apologise for trespassing so long on 
your valuable time ; but I have seen 80 many get 
good advice, I have ventured to apply.”—It is easy 
to give CHARLOTTE advice, and a pleasure to do so, 
upon so temperate and womanly a statementof her 
trouble. Whatever else you do, by all means avoid 
the young gentleman, handsome, well-to-do, &c. 
&c., who has proved himself, in the single remark 
quoted, a vulgar, coarse-minded man, fit to be the 
husband of no woman whatsoever. 

S. S.—Read the answer to EmILy. 

S. H.—Disparity of years (CHARLOTTE also 
should remember this) is a very serious objection 
in matrimony. It is true, we believe, that the 
happiest marriages are made between youn 
women and men of confirmed middle age; but i 
is also true that among such matches the most un- 
happy are also to be found. In the one case, 
complete, even, and uninterrupted peace is the 
result; in the other, compe even, and uninter- 
rupted wretchedness is theresult. There are no 
breaks in either. Everything depends upon indi- 
vidual character. 

Fanny Fuint.—We rather doubt the reality of 
Fanny's troubles; but if real, we shall have 
pleasure in resigning the task of pointing an 
escape from them into the hands of the lady who 
has #0 expertly brought them about. 

N. M.—The step was bold and ill-considered. If 
it be vase aH Sak te a (as we trust it 
may be), do 80; if not, there is the prospect of @ 
long penalty before you. 
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CHRISTMAS OLD AND NEW. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Oxp CmrisTMas is the name we give to the 

and festival of the Saxon people; but—like 
ove, that “old song ever new’—its age has 
nothing of decay about it. We do indeed read 
in a hundred periodicals every year, at about 
this present season, of the decline of the old 
hearty cheer, and the old hearty merry-making 
of Christmas days gone by. Modern scribes 
will insist upon lamenting that we are dread- 
fully degenerate, and want to know what we 
think of ourselves for not holding our feasts in 
baronial halls. They read up on the subject 
in the “Gentlemf&n’s Magazine,” “Notes and 
Queries,” and other accessible antiquarian 
repositories, and then sigh with a vast amount of 
learned sorrow that hoars’ heads are furnished 
at the feast no more. They turn melancholy 
from bottled beer, and mourn for malmsey ; 
they cry for sack! sack! (which seems to us 
to have been a villanous tipsificator and 
debaucher of men’s brains) and a nasty leathera 


black-jack to drink it from; speaking scorn- 
fully of port, of punch, of sherry, of champagne. 
Capons, geese, turkeys, and mincepies; are to 
these good antiquarians only so many proofs of 
the mawkish delicacy of the age. Where, they 
ask, are the beautiful sheep’s kidneys stewed 
in treacle over which our forefathers rejoiced 
—the bacon and garlic, the stewed pettitoes, 
which made glad the hearts of the young men 
and maidens P 

Then your sports, your pastimes. Dancing 
we are sliowad to retain—with certain sneers 
against the unmeaning, not to say immodest 
waltz; but then we dauce in snug apartments, 
and not in the halls baronia! before mentioned. 
And what have we in exchange for the convivial 
game of “muss?” and what compensation for 
hot cockles P” Or for the diversion of ducking 
after apples in pails of water P Or for the various 
other pastimes in which our forefathers risked 
their antique necks in search of antic zirth P 
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Alas! we have no scruple in avowing our 

belief that all this to-do of our literary friends 
is great nonsense, or what, if we could speak with 
liberty of speech, we should only be too happy to 
callhumbug. It reads prettily enough, but it is 
written insincerely, ne we hope nobody is led 
thereby to pine for thedaysthat are gone. What, 
really, was Christmas in a baronial hall like P 
Somethingthus. The hall is veryextensive—old, 
cold, and draughty. There is also an extensive 
fire , but it requires a conflagration to warm the 
corners where you and 1 (peasants, and our 
country’s pmde) are shelved. We sit on 
dreadfully uncomfortable wooden stools; and 
there are no table-cleths to begin with. There 
are no forks. It is not everyone who is blessed 
with a knife. The spoons are rather large 
for a delicately small month, and they (the 
spoons) are of wood. ‘So are the plates. 
So is the beef. There is no plum-porritge 
-—~that is. luxury which is to come after ‘us, 
with the te days. There are no 
vegetables. here is not a large quantity 
of the celebrated old English beef; and as for 
quality, it is rather coarser, rather leaner, 
rather smaller, rather tougher, than Parisian ; 
beef in 1854: that is to say, it as such beef 
as any British “milky mother” of degenerate 
days, after having reared the largest possible 
famly, and seen herself a milky grandmother, 
would scorn to produce. There’s mustard, but 
Soyer isn’t invented. 

But there’s plenty to eat nevertheless. We 
have our choice of bacon, deer-flesh, or 
leveret: the bacon, we may mention, is very 
strong. Then there are pasties, whether of 
meat or dried apples, and messes of oaten and 
of wheaten meal; and, best of all, tolerable 
ale and cakes of bread. Best of all, we say, 
because the big wooden spoons are not needed 
4o sip the ale, and the bread is well made and 
may he broken and eaten with the fingers and 
without being nasty. Meanwhile, and all the 
while, the wooden stools are very uncom- 
fortable. 

This is the dinner, and thus we eat it, in the 
drauglity hall, where the whistling winds add 
to the discards of the feast, and under the eye 
of our.almoner, the lord of the manor. Then 
we make merry. We sing—and this is best 
of all— good stont old English ballads. 
Heertily we eing them, for there is heart in 
them — heart, truth, simplicity, and always 
geutieness and plaintive pity. We also sing 
gome ing impudent , at which the 
wa of dhe manor docen't h a bit, nor 

denghtex, nor Cicely, nor Margery, nor 
Herhara; they lengh, sig think ‘the impudent 
songs very and very dedll indeed. Then 
the ale ave fivink mredigious quan. 
lities—~and ; fell te hot eackles. 
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We have also dancing, and quarter-staff play- 
ing, and several other diversions, the fun of 
which consists in hurting somebody. 

Certainly we do not speak thus in disparage- 
ment of the observances and customs peculiar 
to Christmas festivals three handed years 
ago, to the blame of our forefathers who 
enjoyed them. ‘We do all honour to the 
simple, contented hearts that werc so easily 
made happy, or rather that aaade happiness so 
easily. But if these custems and observances 
were not discreditable to aug forefathers (why 
not foremothers also?) ae gannot of course 
concaive them to their advantage, or that we 
are 80 very degenerate because we are so much 
more cons —and independent. Take the 
best of those “halls” which insincere and 
thoughtless writers crack so much about, let 
the tables “groan” as they are universally said 
to have done, with their ill-ceoked and indi- 
pele loads. {let there be ever so much 

olly and saietletee upon the walls, ever so 
huge a yule-log an the hearth, ever so homely 
and kind-hearted a squire to make welcome, 
and then compare it with one of our own 
warm snug homes, the bright coal fires leaping 
in the shining grates, the rich warm curtains 
that shut ont the mght, the cozy seats, the 
wholesome and duxurious cheer, the wholesome 
cheerfulness, .anfl the Jaughter, as high, as 
bright, as sineere as of old, and responsive, 
not to coarse diversions, or double entendres 
with only one meaning in them, but wit, and 
humour, and innocent gaiety. Then for the 
glowing pictures held up before us, of the 
noble squire surrounded by his tenantry, 
whom he feeds and feasts, is it not a much 
better picture, reader, and more to the taste 
of both you and I, who very possibly are 
descended from one of these obliged tenants, 
is not that home of our own a bettar picture— 
its cheer, ours; its light, ours; its eomfort, 
ours; and never a servile soul in itP How 
much better to our eyes the humblest cottage, 
with its fare never so rude, which holds an 
independent feast, hard earned and therefore 
well enjoyed, than the lord’s feast, where the 
lord sits intrenched behind the salt, and the 
tenant sits apart humbly with his hat between 
his knees! We may rely upon it ‘that what- 
ever smacks of the feudal system has a bad 
savour in the mouths of honest men. 

The spirit of Christmas—Shat strange spirit 
of veneration, of humility, of kindness, of 
thoughtfulness, of sadness and gladness—will 
live and flourish in England as long as there 
are y and old in it. To the young and 
to the old it is ially dear. Bo we not 
remember how in ‘boyhood and girlhood the 
very dawn of the mornin something 
calm, end quiet, and enered it, as if the 
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whole world ‘were a great church, and we 
just entered into the aisles. We entered the 
aisles as we went softly down stairs, and‘ 
opened the door and Jooked out. ‘There was 
something beautiful and awful in the prospect 
as we looked down the quiet street or across 
the scarce quieter fields, white with the snow 
and glistening with the rime—something that 
had nothing whatever to do with pudding or 
tarts. The concentrated essence of a year of 
Sabbath mornings sunk on our young hearts 
like wine on a sponge-cake, and it swelled 
and broke away fn wonder. And as we woke 
in our warm bed the eve before, and heard 
children like ourselves strike up at the door 
that dear old carol, which seems to come down 
to us plaintive with the piety and simplicity of 
a thousand years— 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day— 


how hard it was to keep froma sort of dismay ; 
for was it not the voice of the angels singing 
to the shepherds that we heard? And could 
we not sec the Star shining between the folds 
of the window-curtains, and even the angels 
themselves—ifthey were not little white clouds ? 
So it is with all children, and so with children 
Christmas is ever Cliristmas. 

In youth—that is to say, to young men and 
young women—this “ dim religious light” fades 
away, and the colour of the Christmas atmo- 
sphere is purely couleur de rase; and though it 
is couleur de Christmas rose, and, from first to 
last, brighter than is shed over any other festival, 
still it is not so beautiful as it has been, or as 
in age it will be. It is all life, and love, and 
light, and laughter; it is an abandon to all of 
these ; it is mixing all these up together, and 

etting tipsy on the result: and a very 
delightful sort of intoxication too. Long may 
it last, often may it be repeated, many u year 
may it jostle upon that most unimpressible 
period of our existence, “confirmed middle 
age.” Then Christmas has fewest charms 
(because all other days have most anxieties), and 
these are not fairly perceived till the hours bring 
us to the point—that is to say, todinner. But 
in age comes back the Christmas of childhood— 
comes back with its wonders all resolved, and 
the dim religious laght dawning clear and grey. 
We take out the old robes of awe and worship 
we used to wear in childhood, and wear them 
again, the only difference being that we know 
them now for what they are, and why and how 
they were worn. In childhood we looked down 
upon the valley of life and the future, and 
to the Star that was to guide us through: all 
then was vague and scarcely wonderful, the 
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path uncertain in mist and cloud, and 
dim Christmas-tides (those we did reckon on 
rising out of. them like milestones to mark the 
future year-journeys. In manhood, toiling 
down in the valley, we saw little even of the 
path we trod; and so anxious and obsoure was 
that, we had not too much inclination to pause 
and make merry at the yearstones—not so much 
to us the signs of labours accomplished, as of 
greater labours yet to do. But when age 
comes, we begin to ascend the slopes on the 
other side of the valley, and, resting awhile, 
cast our eyes back upon the valley and the 
opposite shore. The valley is again dim, with 
mists and clouds. It is vague with promises 
unfulfilled, effurts abortive, labours in vain 
and after vain things ; but, level with us now, 
the heights from which we looked down upon it 
in childhood grow clear, and our eyes dwell 
upon them with rest and satisfaction. Old 
feelings come back; old enjoyments return ; 
and strong links are found to exist between 
infancy and age which have no hold upon the 
days between. Christmas is again what it 
used to be. There is the same old awe, the 
same Sabbath sanctity, the same sadness in 
gladness, the same affection for the carols, the 
same thoughts about the shepherds and the 
star—but more earnest ; for now we look down 
into the vaguer, deeper shades of another 
valley: the valley, not of life, but of death. 
No, as long ns there are children and aged in 
this land, Christmas will ever be new, and 
bring new thoughts, and teach new things. 
Again, our grumblers lament for us the 
decline of Christmas hospitality, still having 
their eyes upon the baronial halls, as if hospi- 
tality were much eating and drinking. 
have something among us with a nobler name: 
Christmas charity. Charity is the very virtue 
of Christmas. One of the first precepts of our 
Saviour, it would seem as if the great Charity 
of his birth had its remembrance given to 
Christian mea in a larger feeling of goodwill 
to all on this day. And true it is, whatever be 
the cause, no gifts are so precious, either to 
giver or receiver, as Christmas gifts. To comfort 
the poor and naked, the sick and prisomers, is 
always a duty: at Christmas it is a blessing. 
The miracle of the widow’s cruise is aot ended 
yet; and we may hold it for certain thet the 
fuel we heap upon the stranger’s hearth shall 
nevertheless burn bright upon our ows; the 
wine that brings a little light to a rs man’s 
eyes shall run along the veins of giver, 
with life; the beef we bestow upon the geedy 


shall fatten on ovr oxen or grow ln our iesgers ; 


But we 


and the handful of sweetmeats even whigh wakes 
some poor hunger-stunted, ca ild 
happy, shall be found to moisten ane ips fa the 


last hours. In this we implicitly believe; and 
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intreat all our readers to believe it also. At 
any‘rate, one trial will prove the fact. Let 
them make it. ‘ 

Meanwhile, how sings Longfellow ? 


I hear along our strect 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so swect, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 
Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher | ; 
Sing them till the night expire! 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher | 
Sing them till the night expire! 


These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet ; 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freezing feet, 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher | 
Sing them till the night expire! 


Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings 5 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher | : 
Sing them till the night expire! 
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THE OEAR MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 
A PAGE FOR CHILDREN. 


A MAN once lived with his wife and child 
happy and contented, for they loved each other, 
and God had given them everything cood and 
necessary. Jn the morning the man went out 
to work, and the child remained with her 
mother at home and played, and the mother 
told her pretty stories such as she liked to 
hear and caressed her tengerly; or else she 
went with her into the garden, and the child 
gathered and ate the sweet strawberries and 
the finely-flavoured raspberries. And when 
the father came home at night they were all 
three happy because they were together. In 
this way they lived for some time, till at last 
the mother became feeble and ill, and had to 
go to bed. ‘Then the father went sorrowfully 
to work in the morning, and was more sorrow- 
ful at evening when he saw that the sufferer 
grew no better. But the child remained with 
her mother; and when she was told that she 
might go alone to the garden she had no wish 
to go, but would hide her face on her mother’s 
bed and weep. At last the mother felt that 
she must dic, and called the child to her and 
said, “I shall soon go away from you, for 
our dear Father in heaven is calling mc to 
Himself; but if you are good and kind I will 
come sometimes to see you, my darling, and if 
it is God’s will, take you where J am in heaven.” 
Soon after the mother died and was buried in 
the garden, and the father was very unhappy 
and shed tears. The child was unhappy, too, 
and weuld like to have gone to heaven with 
her mother; but as she honed her mother would 
come to sce her or to take her to herself, she 
was soon consoled again, But the father was 
sorry for the child, because she would have to 
be alone while he went away to work ; and so 
he married another wife, to be the mother of 
the ci i'd. But she was a had woman and did 
not love the child, and did not speak to her, 
nor even look kindly at her. She took no 
care of the child, nor did she wash her clothes 
nor mend them, and when she went to bed at 
night the new mother did not arrange her 
little bed for her. This made the child un- 
happy, and very often she went into the garden 
and sat down on her mother’s grave, and said, 
“ Ah, dear mother in heaVYen, come and take 
me away.” But when the bad woman saw the 
child sitting on the grave, she was angry and 
drove her away, for she could not bear that 
the child should trink of the departed one, and 
she saw plainly that she had no love for her 
second mother. And when she saw the chill 
eating strawberries and raspberries as she had 
been accustomed to do when her own mother 
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was living, she beat her severely, for she would 
not let the child have the berries, but wanted 
to eat them all herself. At last she became 
so bad to the child that she would not let her 
go into the garden at all, and when she went 
there herself she fastened the child up in a 
dark room. Then the child would break into 
loud lamentations and weep, for she was afraid 
in the darkness. ‘“O mother in heaven!” 
she said once, when she was shut up there, 
“oh, come and take me away.” Then a bright 
light came into the dark chamber, and the 
mother in white robes, beautiful and loving, 
just as she had been in life, only much more 
beautiful, took the child on her knee and kissed 
her and caressed her, and told her stories just 
as she had used to do. But now they were 
stories of heaven, about the eternal gardens of 
Paradise, where imperishable flowers bloom 
and flourish, where heavenly sweet fruits ripen, 
where the angel-children play joyous plays and 
dance the celestial dances, and sing their 
hymns before the throne of God Gut Nather. 
‘T'ne child was happy to hear this, and became 
still and quict, and finally went to sleep. 

At evening the child told her father how her 
mother in heaven had been to sec her, and 
what she had said to her. At this the father 
was thoughtful; and though he told the child 
that it was only a dream, it made him heavy- 
hearted, for he had loved his first wife much 
more than the second, and knew that the latter 
was not a good mother to his child. But as 
he did not know how bad she was, he was 
silent and said nothing about it. After that, 
whenever the child was shut up in the dark 
chamber, she wus calm and quiet, for she did 
not stay long alone in the darkness. Jler 
mother in heaven came to see her with a soft, 
clear light, and comforted her and told her 
about Heaven and the angels. Then the child 
grew more and more full of longings for the 
heavenly delights, and begged her mother at 
every visit to take her with her; but the mother 
always said it was not time yet, and she must 
wait. And as the child grew paler and more 
silent, and often looked out of the window to- 
wards heaven with folded hands, the bad 
‘woman was more unkind and hard to her, and 
fastened her up ottener in the dark chamber. 
Once when she had shut her up there, and 
went to bring her oyt again from the darkness, 
thechildlooked much paler than usual, and when 
she called her did not stir. Then she saw 
that she was dead. The mother in heaven 
had been with her and rocked her to sleep, and 
promised her that she should wake up in hea- 
ven, And there the child has a robe of light 
like the angel-children with whom she plays 
in the gardens of God, and they teach her to 
sing heavenly hymns. 
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HORTENSE EVUGENIE DE BEAUHARNAIS was 
the daughter of the great Napoleon’s Josephine, 
by her first husband, Alexander Viscount de 
Beauharnais. Hortense was born in Paris, 
April 10th, 1783 ; and was still of a tender age 
when those distressing calamities which we 
have elsewhere related , and finally 
deprived the family of its protector in the 
death of Viscount de Beauharnais by the 
guillotine.* 

When Hortense was three years of age she 
was taken by her mother to Martinique; her 
brother Eugene being left in France with his 
father. In her new home Hortense acquired 
the captivating grace of the Creoles. <A 
French writer remarks that “her infancy 
resembled that of the interesting Virginia, 
so well described by St. Pierre in the episode 
to the ‘ Etudes de la Nature.’ Compassionate 
and tender-hearted as Virginia herself, she was 
deeply shocked by the miseries of the labouring 
class, which, in her childish charity, she en- 
deavoured to alleviate.” 

The effects of the French Revolution were 
early felt in the colonies, and the tremendous 
explosion of St. Domingo reverberated through 
the world. The existence of Hortense and her 
mother was frequently menaced by fire and the 
sword—for the negroes directed their enmity 
against the entire white race. But humanity, 
mildness, and benevolence were already asso- 
ciated with the name of Josephine, inspiring 
everywhere affection and respect. The simple 
anununciation, “I am Madame de Beauharnais 
—this is my daughter,” was sufficient to disarm 
the violence of the assassins; and she was 
fortunately enabled to find an opportunity of 
embarking for France, where, after a voyage of 
great privation, she arrived with her daughter 
im safety. Evils of atill greater magnitude 
awaited her return, and made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Hortense. 

Beauharnais was condemned to death, 
During the imprisonment of the parents the 
unfortunate children remained in Puris, with 
no other protection than that of an old nurse. 
The cares of education could be little attended 
to when even the means of existence were of 
difficult attainment. Tke earnings from the 
labours of the nurse were soon found in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of three persons ; 
but Hortense, though still very young, evinced 
that energy of character which in after-life 
was so useful in enabling her to support ad- 
versity. She and her brother determined to 
labour for their common livelihood; ne 
hired himself as assistant to a joiner, 








. Amon 
the companions of cpresiiarg: Bribe Came 


’s were her cousins, hanie, afterwards 
Duchess of Baden; Emile Beanharnais, 
afterwards renowned as Madame Lavalette ; 
aad the future Queen of Naples. Under the 
tuition of Madam Campan, Hortense, besides 
soquiring the general branches of education, 
excelled in all polite accomphshments, and the 
success of her dédst in society fully justified 
the troth of the favourite maxim of her in- 
stractress, that * Talents were the ornaments 
of the rich, and the wealth of the poor.” 

ay = pool jage of her mother Al a 

2, aring his campaigns in Italy an 
, Hortense ceatinasd at school. On the 
return of Napoleon and Eugene from Egypt 
the family was re-united—the First Consul 
residing at the Tuileries after 1800. Here the 
mild graces of Hortense speared to great ad- 
vantage, contrasted with the glittering display 
ofa new court, bnstling with military splendour. 
She was courted by the richest and noblest of 
ce, and had now scope for the indulgence 
of those pleasing anticipations of a future 
which so rarely are realised. Among the fre- 
nters of the drawing-rooms who sought her 
iver was M. de Paulo, a Royalist, of polished 
manners, and his addresses were not unaccept- 
able to Josephine and her daughter. But he 
was not to the taste of the First Consul, who 
sent him forthwith to Languedoc. Hortense 

never saw Paulo again. 

Napoleon had other views regarding her. 
He looked upon Louis, whom he had brought 
up, rather in the light of a son than a brother; 
and Josephine, for various reasons, was not 
wianxious to unite him to her daughter. Louis 
and Hortense, therefore, were induced to 
overcome their matual reluctance; and were 
married in the month of January, 1802. Their 
tition was never The character of 
Louis was the reverse of that of Hortense. 
The newly-married couple treated their marriage 
] a their little asperities were 
in constent collision. Louis had some romance 
in his dispontion; but it was that kind of 
Yomances which leads its possessor rather to 
write a book than to enact the hero. He was 

devoted to visions of peace, 
wud yet fate had condemned him to be a 
soldier. Fle hated ceremony, and yet his life 


er. An union 
blessed with children seems sanetioned by Pro- 
vidence. Hortense had three sons; and ma- 
ternal tenderness was aroused, and the pride of 
& princess gratified, 1m their birth. 

At this most brilhant period of Hortense’s 
life appesred that fine collection of masical 
romances which has ranked her among the 
most tastefal of lyrical composers. The saloons 
of Paris, the solitude of exile, the most remote 
countries, have all acknowledged the charm of 
these delightfal melodies. One of them at 
least 1s familiar to the world, as the song of 
the French armies, “ Partant pour la Syrie.” 

The Duchess d’Albrantes thus descnbes 
Hortense previous to her marnage. “ Hortense 
de Beauharnais was at this time seventeen 
years old. She was fresh as a rose, and 
though her fur complexion was not reheved 
by much colour, she had enough to produce 
that freshness and bloom which was her chief 
month A profasion of light hair played in 
silky locks round her soft and penetrating blue 
eyes. The delicate roundness of her slender 
figure was set off by the ss carriage of her 
head; her feet were 8 and pretty, her 
hands very white, with pink and well-rounded 
nails, But what formed the chief attraction of 
Hortense was the and suarvity of her 
manners. She was gay, gentle, and amiable ; 
she had wit, which. without the smallest ill. 
temper, had just malice enough to be amusing. 
A polished education had improved her natural 
talents; she drew excellently, sang har- 
moniously, and performed admirably in comedy. 
Her ether loved her tenderly; the First 
Consul looked upon her as his child; and it is 
only in a country fertile in the inventions of 
seandal that so foolish an accusation could 


have been imagined, as that any feeling less 
pure than p affestion a his 
conduct towards her.” 


In the early days of her matrimonial life 
there were circumstances which made her 
cheerfal in the midst of discontent and un- 
happiness. Everything around her appeared 
to reflect glory, renown, and happiness. 
re was seated on the first throne in the 
world ; Eugene, her brother, reigned as a Vice- 

ar} whila tha haed af thie avalted 
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family could bestow om his brothers the 
monarchies raised: by his military geuine, aud. 
comsolidated by his pelitiend talents. The 
bewws of Hartenee seamed. destined for a 
diadem; Nopeleon willed it, and in 1806 
Louis became King of Holfand. 

Louis and his Danes arrived in their new 
dominions the 18th of June, 1806. They took 
up their residence at the Maison de Bois, a 
country-seat about a league from the Hagne, 
where they received the various congr 
deputations. Thefr public entry ied the 
capital was aeteyed for five days Tenis was 
well known in Holland from his feemer visite; 
and the curiosity of the Dutels was therefore 
chiefly directed towards the Queen, whom they 
now beheld for the first time. During her 
residence at the Hague, that hitherto sedate 
metropolis was changed to gaiety ad a com 
stant succession of balls and entertainments. 
The dancing of Hortense was perfection ; and 
she promoted social amusements with that con- 
descension which produces regard, without de- 
rogating from superior rank. 

uis, like a conscientious man, was inclined 

to favour his new subjects and their inte: oste ; 
but his wife was an enthusiast for France and 
Napoleon. She expected that his brother (and 
her husband) should act merely as his lieutenant 
in the country where he had placed him on a 
throne. After the death of her eldest son, 
Hortense was advised to travel: she did so, 
and zltimately returned to Paris, and while 
there her third son (Louis Napoleon) was 
born. In 1809 Louis and Napoleon differed 
on Dutch polities; and Hortense, at the 
request of the Emperor, repaired to Holland 
to watch her husband, and persuade him, if 

ossible, to adhere to the interests of France. 
Titi however, asserted his independense, and 
finally abdicated, and Holland was annesed to 
France. Louis repaited to Austria, amd his 
wife returned to Paris, where she haé # 
and household suited to her rank, still 
by courtesy, the title of “ Queen of Holiumd.’” 

The divorce of her mother from the E 
occurred previous to the abdication her 
husband. She was in Paris when the divorce 
took place, and was selected te prepare her 
mother for the calamity. But, devoted as she 
was to Napoleon, her feelings prevented her 
complete co-operation ; and a few distant allu- 
sioas and equivocal expressions fulfilled the 
strict commands imposed on her by the Em- 
pevor. 

Josephine was, of course, the only true link 
between Napoleon and her children ; after the 
divorce, their natural relation towards him was 
inferior to thet of collateral relatives. Hor- 
tense and Eugene wished to resign their 


alennder half Tact munndans and tna Rernma the 
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companions of their mother in retisement. 
Josepl e reminded them. of their obligations 
te and commanded their oSediencs 


te- the will of him whe had been te them a 
father as well as sovereign. They therefore 
left their weeping mother soon fo mingle in 
the pomp of a second iage with the 
Emperor; to see a stranger, ia Louisa, 
seated on the throne of Josephine. 

Hortense was one of the four Queens who 
bore the imperial train of Maria Louisa as she 

the nuptial altar. She wept bit- 

we she followed the bride: and when the 

* ¥ex” was pronounced, she uttered a loud 

ery aud Became insensible. When this tribute 

to natutwand her sex had been thus paid, she 
recovesed all her strength of character. 

The Geant de la Garde, an intimate friend 
of Hortense, says that Louis entertained a 
sinesye friendship for Josephine, and was 
deeyie grieved at the divorce, yet he was very 
near following the example of Napoleon. He 
wished to add the sanction of t!e law to the 
separation between himself and his queen. 
While both were absent from Holland, ona 
long visit to Paris, he had never seen the 
Queen except on public occasions. On his 
arrival from Holland he had repaired to the 
residence of Madame Letitia instead of pro- 
ceeding to his own palace, which was occupied 
by Hortense. After all this coldness he ex- 
pressed a desiae for her return to Holland, 
and she consessed it was her duty to comply. 
Her hustnad. was and her popu- 


larity be weefel i preserving the 
allegiames of hiv subjects. But, after a short 
expe Hortense Became convinced that 
her eould be more useful to her 


ill-health, she satarned to France. 

When the sevessce of en took place, 

in. 1814, Hortense wae with her mother at 

Tre. After’ visiting Maria Louisa at 
Ram bouillet, and secing her depart for Vienna, 

ense joined her mother at Malmaison 
Where she received the visits of Alexander and 
ofthe allied monarehe. At the request of those 
Leais XVIIL erected St. Leu into 
a duchy for her advantage, with the right of 
inheritance vested in her children. 

When Napoleon abdicated at Fontainbleav, 
Hortense remained with her mother at Mal- 
maison, and saw her breathe her last. Feel- 
ing under obligation to Louis 
mourning. This vimt gave : 
the friends of Napoleon. Meantime, 
husband sued in the French courts to Rav 
his two sons restored to him, and the affair 
was pending, when the return of Napohon 
nnt a stop to the proceedings. She now 
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resumed her attendance at the Tuileries, and 
did the honours of Napoleon’s court. She was 
one of the first to welcome his return to Paris. 

After the Battle of Waterloo, she attended 
Napoleon in his retirement at Malmaison, 


to 
at 
eldest son, Napoleon, married his cousin, 


cpa the summers, and to pass the winters 
me With her sister-in-law Pauline. Her 
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until he left it to embark. She then set out 
for Switzerland, and retired to the town of 
Constance. Afterwards, in 1817, she pur- 
chased the estate of Arenembesg, in the 
canton of Thurgau, where she used afterwards 
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her only surviving son, Louis Napoleon, the 
anxious mother, 
returned to Arenemberg, in Switzerland, 


after some narrow escapes 
and 


Joseph Bonaparte’s second daughter, In 
1831, both her sons, without her approval, 
{pine the insurrectionary movement in the 

apal States. The eldest fell sick during that 


ahort campaign, end died at Pesare. With 


she continued to reside there until her death, 
which took place October 8rd, 1837. Her 
remains were taken to France, and buried in 
the church of Ruel, near Paris, by the side of 
her mother’s. 
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THE BETROTHED. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


I mave acted as they bid me. 
He said that he was blessed, 
And the sweet seal of betrothal 
On my forehead has been pressed ; 
ut my heart gave bach no echo 
To the rapture of his bliss, 
And the hand he clasped so fondly 
Was less tremulous than his. 
e 


They a his lordly beauty, 
And I know that he 18 fuir— 
Oh, I always loved the colour 
Of his sunny eyes and hair, 
And though my bosom may have held 
happier heart than now, 
J have told him that I love him, 
And I cannot break tle vow. 


He called me the fair lady 
Of a castle o’er the seas, 

And I thought about a cottage 
Nestled down among the trees; 
And when my cheek beneath his lip 
Blushed not nor turned aside, 

I thought how once a lighter kiss 
Had left 1t crmmson-dyed. 


What care I for the breatlung 

Of w nd-harps among the vines P 
I better love the swinging 

Of the sleepy mountain pines, 
Aud to track the timid rablut 

Iu the snow shower as I hst, 
Than to ride his coal-black hunter, 

Wath the hawk upon my ee 

. 





Fain would I leave the grandeur 
Of the oaken-shadowed lawns, 
And the dimly-stretching forest, 
Where the red roe leads her fawns, 
To gather the blue thistle 
And the fennel’s yellow bloom, 
Where frowning turrets cumber not 
The path with gorgeous gloom. 


Let them wreathe the bridal roses 
With my tresses as they may— 
There are phantoms in my bosom 
That I cannot keep away ; 
To my heart, as to a banquet, 
They are crowding pale and dread, 
But I told him that I loved him, 
And it cannot be unsaid. 





DAISY VERE. 
BY MARGARETTA, 


A STRANGE, wild, laughter-loving, wilful 

girl was Daisy Vere; full of mirth and mis- 
chief: you could see it in her sparkling black 
eyes, even when, by chance, she was not busy 
seeking in herself and those around her 
subjects for good-natured merriment; irreso- 
lute, notwithstanding her wilfulness, you could 
read it in the formation of her mouth. Many 
said she added to her undoubted carelessness, 
if not a cold, at least not an affectionate, dis- 
asa Perhaps it was so. At any rate, 
ove and lovers, whenever alluded to by her 
young companions, never failed to provoke her 
mirth; while she burlesqued the raptures and 
tender agonies of fictitious Colins and Celias, 
and, to the horror of every young lady in her 
teens, travestied all the love-sick strains she 
heard, from “We met,” and “Oh, no; we 
never mention him,” down to “The memory 
of thee,” and other recently-published ditties. 

To be sure, Daisy was mot in her teens. She 
made no secret of having passed her twenty- 
third birthday ; and no one had ever heard of 
her having had even a beau, much less an 
offer. So it might be anticipatory old maidish 
spleen. 

Daisy Vere had neither father nor mother; 
indeed, no nearer relative than an aunt, with 
whom she had lived for the last three years— 
which was since her fathers death. Her 
mother she lost when an infant; and her 
father, absorbed in business, and harassed by 
embarrassments, had left her to the care of 
nurses and teachers, who suffered her to have 
her own vay in most things, rather than con- 
tend with her wilfuiness. effect was that 
when, as her sunt’s ward, she came to reside 
with her, Mrs. Vere pronounced her educaflon 
to have been shamefully neglected. : 

She declared it “incomprehensible to her, 
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how her brother-in-law, a Liverpool merchant, 
could possibly have brought up his daughter 
so ill; and it was so dreadfully disadvantageous 
now that his unfortunate speculations had left 
her so poor. Young men now-a-days would 
have accomplished women, where there wae 
not fortune to balance the absence of ac 
complishments.” 

Daisy felt indignant at her aunt’s Jamenta 
tions, because she was conscious that in 
everything deserving the name of mental 
culture she was as much befere the major it 
of young ladies as she was behind them in 
those accomplishments which usually engross 
their time ard attention. So she vented her 
anger in a hundred lines of mock heroics 
upon her own ignorance, and then obediently 
resigned herself into the hands of the teachers 
her aunt provided, with as much careless 
indifference as if she had been still in short 
frochs; and, with the exception of an occasional 
saucy laugh or word, she was a very good 
little girl indeed. 

But the only study the progress of which we 
intend to relate is her music. Mrs. Vere had 
chosen for her teacher Mr. Hayward, a gentle- 
man deemed particularly eligible from many 
circumstances. He was exceedingly talented, 
and an enthusiastic lover of his art. He was 
a gentleman in mind, manners, and feeling ; 
and—a great consideration where the pupil is 
a young woman of twenty—full fifty years old. 
True, he was a fine-looking and handsome 
man. The beauty of intcllect was stamped on 
his features ; but what mattered that in a man 
of fifty? His age outbalanced everything. 

Often and sorely did Daisy try the patience 
of Mr. Hayward; and, if it had possessed a 
limit, she would certainly have discovered i+ 
But he would, with great gentleness, show 
her, for the sixth time, how to perform a 
passage, as he did the very first; and when 
after all, he detected her gazing listlessly at 
the keys, having evidently paid no attention, 
he would say, in his firm, quiet tone, bur 
without the least shade of irritation— 

“Miss Vere, I must request you to attend, 
and there was that in his voice which she 
could not disobey. 

How she tortured him weekly by her spirit - 
less playing, or, more frequently, murdering of 
her pieces ! 

It was wonderful how he ‘could have con- 
tinued her teacher during those three tedious 
years during which, when this true recital 
commences, she had been his i] !—how, 
with his passionate love of his divine art, he 
could have endured her indifference, real or 
assumed; or how, when his pride was to point 
to the superiority of the musical education of 
his pupils, he could have persevered in 
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teaching one who, if she were industrious one 
week in a quarter, thought it enough, and 
whose advancement was imperceptibly small, 
was a marvel ! 

But three years had passed, and still there 
he was, weekly, by her side at the piano; not 
only patiently enduring all, but seeming to take 
absolate pleasure in the time thus spent. 

Daisy was a favourite with Mr. Hayward: 
she knew she was; she could not have said 
how, but she add know it. And she also 
reckoned of her music lesson as a pleasant 
thing to look forfrard to, because she would 
spend an hour with him. She liked him, 
though he was the only person she ever 
Hs iufraid of, or hesitated to laugh at to his 
ace. 

Perhaps it was this very fear, this mastery 
that he had obtained over her waywardness, 
that was the secrct of her liking for the grave, 
determined man, so opposite to herself. Aud 
it might be the submissiveness of the saucy 
maiden to his will, varied by the occasional 
dash of her native se}{, that was the secret of 
his leaning to her. Saucy cnough she was 
sometimes; chattering and laughing, as if de- 
termined to set his authority at defiance. But 
just as she began to think she had succeeded, 
ne would quietly draw the checkstring. 

“ Miss Vere, you are inattentive. 
proceed with your lesson.” 

“Oh, no! IL don’t mean to be so Minerva-like 
in my gravity to-day,” would be the reply, with 
a desperate attempt at freedom. 

sd really am not pleased with you, Miss 
Vere ’—and the tone and manner would be 
such as to subdae her at once; and then, with 
a humble look, she would say half coaxingly, 
half penitently— 

“Qh, pray forgive me! 
Are you angry P” 

How could he be? So, with a little shake 
of the hand held pleadingly towards him, he 
would say— 

“ No, no—not angry, Daisy ;” and the lesson 
would proceed youd enough ; and at its close, 
with a “Good-bye, Mr. Hayward!” “ Good- 
bye, Daisy!” they would separate for another 
week ; she often sighing during the time, “Oh, 
I do like my music lessons !” and often wonder- 
ing if she offended him last week, and if he 
thinks her very unruly, and if he dislikes her 
for it. But no—she can see he does not dislike 
her; and she wonders why she likes her lesson, 
when he is so stern and grave. 

d he goes to his bachelor house; and 
althongh his housekeeper has made his fire 
bright, and kept his room in as perfect order as 
a bachelor’s room can be kept—and although 
his soft arm-chair almost buries him in its 
luxurious revesses—and although his candles 


Plsase to 


I am very sorry. 
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throw their light upon the pages of authors 
who might woo a sick man to forget his pains, 
all ie useless. 

The room looks empty and desolate; the 
chair is uncomfortable ; books are uninterest- 
ing. He opens the piano. 

Ah! that will do. In music he will speak to 
the spirit within him, which, as yet, his outward 
senses but dimly perceive; and he plays for 
minutes, honrs. Sometimes the sounds are 
passionate and wild; sometimes low, soft, in- 
treating ; sometimes plaintive, lamenting; but 
his fingers move always dreamily, as if con- 
versing with an unseen spirit. And the candles 
become dim, and the bright fire burns low; but 
he sees them not. His head is bent, and his 
eyes closed. 

Now a smile plays over his face; bat it dies 
away. Lower, more plaintive, becomes the 
music—decper the shadow on his face. Slowly, 
slowly one sad note follows another—lower, 
lower bends his head. The sounds cease—his 
head rests upon the instrument. 

Half an hour afterwards it rises. The fire is 
gone; the candles leap up with a ccnvulsive 
spasm, as if refusing to die. The flame zuitters 
upon big tear-drops which stand upun the ivory 
keys, and then it falls exhausted; and all is 
darkness around and within him. 


Daisy’s lesson was over, and she and her 
“master” were standing by the fire. She was 
in a most incorrigible humour that day ; and, in 
spite of his cold and somewhat severe nauner 
of receiving her raillery, began laughing even 
at his gravity. 

“T do think, Miss Vere, that you have not 
chosen a subject for raillery with your usual 
good tuste,” he said coldly. 

“Perhaps the ‘subject’ is rather crabbed; 
but you know, master mine, acids are requisite 
ingredients in effervescents.” 

“ Nevertlicless, I am not yet accustomed to 
receiving cree from my pupils. Good 
morning, Miss Vere;” and, with a distant 
movement of the head, he left the room. 

Daisy had offended him. How wretched 
she was all that day and all that week! And 
then she questioned herself wy she cared ; she 
had vexed many before now, and thought no- 
thing of it. She said she would think no more 
of it this time; but she did. And she sat 
down to the piano, and played so earnestly for 
hours that her aunt was delighted. But she 
never saw a note, except mechanically ; for 
strange perplexing thoughts racked her mind 
and bewildered her brain. Only one distinct 
form was there-the image of her “master,” 
cold, and angry, and turning from her; .and 
her heart was like lead in her bosom—it lay » 
heavy. ° 





Two days pemed thus. ‘The third—ch, how | “Mr. Hayward, forgive me!” 
she } to see him—to speak to him—to be} He hesitates. Her hot eyeballs seek his 
forgiven! She would write—no, she dared | face; the white lips move. He lifts the trem- 
not. She sat down to the piano—the weight | bling hand from ie lap; itis held between 


She turned over the music he had given her, 
she played it, and, for the first time, its apirid 
entered into her heart. Yes, it had a language 
——every phrase was Ais voice speaking to her, 
entering her heart, thrilling her soul—not put- 
ting fresh life into it, but discovering to her 
senses that which already existed there. 

And as she listened to the notes, the deep, 
warm fountains gushed up from the depths of 
her spirit, and overwhelmed her with new 
strange feelings. And still she played, and 
still it was his voice that spoke in the music; 
and tears fell fast and hot,so that she could 
not see; but she needed no outward vision. 
From the springs of memory rose, in a deep, 
gushing tide, all he had taught her, or rather 
all he la throngh this medium, ever spoken 
to her. 

What had she done? She loved him—oh, 
yes! she knew it now; and he had loved her ! 
And how they both loved—with what strange, 
deep, mysterious intermingling of i aaa 
knew now too well. Yes, too well! for had 
she not appeared to him utterly heartless P—a 
cold, scoffing, careless image of a woman, un- 
worthy of that longing of the spirit which seeks 
an union with a kindred epiritP And could he 
ever believe, ever know, that at me though 
late, she had awakened, and could love him 
worthily? Oh, no! he was lost! And 
she— : 

She took courage from the depths of her 
despair. She would cherish this dear love, and 
worship him at a distance with life-long devo- 
tion, ‘That alone were happiness as great as 
she deserved. 

The day for the lesson approaches. Will 
he come? 

Yes! she hears the bell. It is Ais voice. 
He erters; he is beside her. She sees and 
hears like one in a dream, until his cold, quick 
greeting arouses her. Yet scarcely so. 

Mechanically she goes on with her lesson ; 
no voice speaks in the music: she feels as if 
inclosed in a cold stone prison; and every time 
he speaks she almost shivers, for it falls upon 
ad ear like & grating upon the iron bars of her 

ungeon. 

er hands fall from the instrument; she 
turns towards him, trembling. There he sits, 
cold aud grave. His presence and this chilling 
silence are like nightmare. She stretches out 
her nands to the spell, and gasps with 
white lips 


both his, pressed to his lps, bathed in tears. 

“Oh, prey forgive me !” 

And then tears and sobs that shake her 
frame burst from Daisy; and his arms are 
around her, and his spirit hovers over the fonn- 
tain within her soul, making its lowest depths 
mellow with its light; and hers glides lovingly 
into his, and brightens and gills it with its 
dancing sunshine, e 


Brightness, and joy, and beauty are in that 
once lonely room, for Daisy is there. The fire, 
as its ruddy glow shines on the walls, tells it 
with its crackling voice. The candles burn 
brightly, the chairs are full of welcome, the 
books are dear companions; but most of all 
does the piano, when ke touches it, speak of 
depths of joy unfathomable. The lips of Daisy’s 
husband have never said, ‘I love you ;” but his 
spirit passes with his music into hers, and they 
are One, 


PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


Art least twenty Essayson the subject proposed 
last month lie before us; and again we have to 
congratulate ourselves upon the excellent style 
in which they are generally written. There is 
not one, indeed, that is not in some respect 
creditable to the writer. One defect, however, 
marks several: they are too brief—that is to say, 
insufficiently thought out. Among these we find 
the papers of Emma, Saran, ELIzaBeTH (who 
last month gained a certificate), Loutsr, Man- 
GARETT, MaRINA,andIpa. These ladies, however, 
are not to be discouraged: we should not notice 
their compositions at allif some good and hopeful 
qualities wer2 not to be foundineach Kt. M.D., 
Crarna Mansuam, Nit DesPeranpum, andC.E.R. 
may takeahigher degree of credit. E. E.’s Essay 
is very praiseworthy, though it also is rather too 
short. No Essay should make less than a page of 
our print. A. E. S. has treated the subject well ; 
sheexactly hits the whole philosophy of it when 
she says “those who have suffered much bear 
aboutthem a tenderness and mellowness of che- 
racter which we foel we ought to imitate.” §. F. T, 
needs more warmth of style; but her paper is 
unmistakeably good. HabDassan docs not ex- 
hibit the care which marked previous efforts. 
Faxmy, too late. Beatnics B. writes feelingly 
and well; and Sarnan B.very cleverly. Mapian’s 
composition is extremely good; at once calm, 
thoughtful, and Christian. Bxrss1z commands 
our admiration from her perseverance as well as 
her talent; and Fanny M. B. we are glad to 
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meetagain. If our youthful correspondent will 
favour us with a safe address, we will forward 
an acknowledgment of her perseverance; she has 
too often come near obtaining a prize to pass 
altogether without reward. The Essays of 
ExceEision and M. H. are, undoubtedly, the 
most superior; and almost equally excellent as 
they are, we have had some difficulty in deciding 
that M. H. should bear away the bell. M. H. 
has not forwarded her address. Certificates of 
Merit are due to S. F. T., Masian, and 
EXCELSIOR. 

In future, competitors may have their papers 
returned on receipt of stamps. 


THE USES OF SORROW. 


As the refiner looks with complacent eye 
upon the pure burnished metal, by fire freed 
from dross and base alloy, so must angels and 
bright spirits rejoice when man, having lost in 
the hot furnace of affliction those corruptive 
passions and follies which have hitherto clung 
to him, issues forth a nobler, pe being. In 
good truth, we see through a glass darkly. The 
ey men who now tremble as Sorrow creeps 
with silent footsteps to their door, who fear her 
presence, hate her thraldom, and, if they could, 
would close each avenue by which she exters, 
in the land where all dark things are made clear 
shall acknowledge her to have been a good 
friend, a true guide, a faithful ally. 

It would be rash to deny that sorrow is a part 
of the curse. It is its very essence, and came 
into the world as the just punishment of man’s 
original disobedience. Expelled from Paradise, 
Adam, our great forefather, in sorrow tilled the 
ground, to produce bread to be caten in sorrow; 
and Eve, the mother of us all, in pain and 
anguish brought forth her first-born, from 
which hour groans and sighs have ever ushered 
man’s entrance into the world, and tears and 
sobs attended his departure from it. 

Seeing, then, that she is everywhere to be 
found, that she as frequently visits the monarch 
—who, clad in purple, sits on his throne, whilst 
thousands stand or kneel arcund in the attitude 
of respectful adulation—as the low-born peasant 
in his humble cottage, we shall do well to in- 
quire into the purport of her visits, examine her 
uses, the end for which she is sent, and the 
object she proposes to attain. We need not 
go far to seek her ;°on all sides she greets our 
sight or hearing: from infancy to the grave, 
in one form or another, beneath the gay dress 
concealing carking care, or under the shabby 
attire openly proclaiming want and poverty, she 
follows us, stands erect at our very door, often 
walks up to the hearth itself—aye, and there 
takes a resting-place from which we in vain 
attempt to dislodge her. 
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She may appear under a thousand aspects. 
Disease may mark her tread, or lingering sick- 
ness, pining poverty, bodily infirmity, death, 
continued want of success, unmerited failure, 
cold-hearted neglect, disgrace. The garb of 
Sorrow is of chamelion hue; and if this earth 
were all our home, if there was nothing beyond 
the grave, then, indeed, might we shrink as she 
approached our dwelling. But when we view 
the world in its true light—as the school 
wherein hard lessons are to be learnt, difficult 
exercises to be accomplished, tempers and dis- 
positions cultivated, characters formed for 
eternity—we shall regard Sorrow as a stern but 
wise teacher, a severe but highly necessary 
discipline. 

In after-life men often see and acknow- 
ledge the utility of the very punishments and 
restrictions which in their childhood they 
deemed useless and unjust; and so, when the 
task has been accomplished which Sorrow placed 
before us, we shall understand its wisdom, and 
know its worth. The wild, headstrong colt 
must be broken in, though it be with whip and 
spur; that life may be saved, the diseased 
member must suffer amputation ; that the frame 
be healed, bitter medicine must be sipped ; ere 
the stone is set, it must be cut and polished. 
And at the hour when the world with its mock 
fashion is fading, when man’s foot treads the 
margin of that river which leads to the land 
where all is true and real, he feels the value of 
the discipline from which in health he would 
gladly have escaped ; he sees the work it has 
wrought, and, the mist removed from his vision, 
he utters the otherwise startling exclamation, 
“It is good for me to have been afflicted.” 

God’s whole system of creation is, to our 
finite understanding, enveloped in mystery and 
apparent contrarieties. He mademan a happy 
being, and placed him in a land as yet untrod 
by Sorrow. When that happiness was forfeited, 
One, to regain a right to its ultimate restoration, 
became pre-eminently “the man of sorrows ;” 
suffered every conceivable pang, pain, and 
anguish, both mental and bodily; received in 
His own bosom Sorrow’s ee sting, wrenched 
from it its poisonous nature, buried it in His own 
grave, and henceforth rendered its influence 
alike salutary and healing. And now, though 
man is still born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward, though the brightest and fairest scenes 
of our existence are liable to be dimmed, there 
is a silver lining to every cloud, a rainbow after 
every storm ; whilst troubles, trials, adversities, 
and all the seeming ills which follow in 
Sorrow’s train work together for our present 
as well as future good. Who but for winter’s 
cutting winds and keen frosts would just] 
appreciate spring’s balmy air and soft breezes 
Who but for seasons of drought would hail the 
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pareat of repent- 
ag foe nuree of faith, the teacher of humi- 
ty, the strengthener of patience, the promoter 
of charity, and the guide of reflection. A man 
mever becomes thoroughly ucgaainted with 
himself who has not at one period of his life or 
another received her as his guest. She weans 
thoee she visits from an immoderate love of the 
world, she raises their hopes and desires to 
‘etter objects, she softens their hearts for the 
reception of the gentle affections, she makes 
the proud man humble, the passionate mild, 
the querulous patient, the mean liberal, the 
fretiul content, the overbearng affable, the 
revengeful forgiving ; ond when her full task 
is aceoninliaiel. she who has brought down the 
mighty raises the fallen, the sinner 1s found 
raiitizke, the creature again resembles the 
Creator. 

Few estimate affliction’s real worth, for so 
frequently is the exterior rough and uneven 
that the unpractised eye can neither discover 
its use or appreciate its hidden operations ; and 
when sickness racks or wastes the frame. when 
disappointment wounds and wears the spirit, 
when slander eats into the very soul, or poverty 
drops bitterness into the cup and strews thorns 
about the pillow, men too often secretly repine 
or openly rebel, not only against the affliction 
itself, but also against Him who sent it. And 
this is because they see not as God sees. 
Whether affliction comes as a punishment for 
sin, a stimulus to virtue, ora trial of faith, they 
alike deem it a curse ; and as to miss the good 
which may be got by suffering evil is the worst 
of evils, Sorrow presses harder and heavier, 
till in-merey she rues with a rod of iron, and 
then, when they have submitted to the galling 
chain, and patiently borne the 4 aes yoke, 
at dawn of day she ena and joy coming 
in the morning finds them chastened, better 
men. 

The various troubles to which man is heir 
fall to the lot of the good as well as to the evil; 
they are sent to purify the former and amen 
the latter. The pleasures of life, the deceitfal- 
ness of ridkes, power, honour, fame—these too 
Cften dead the heart astray; and therefore 





to part with his fancied treasure, give up his 
own will, and submit himself to that of his wise 
and unerring Parent. In the very zenith of 
his sorrow he would do well to remember that 
from the highest authority we Jcarn that it is 
the “gold of the kingdom” who are tried in 
the fire, and that he who in the great fight of 
affliction comes forth conqueror shal! hereafter 
be crowned with deathless honour. 

Of the millions who shall swell heaven’s 
countless host—of that glorious thrang who, 
when time is no more, shall raise the loud 
jubilant shout of triumph, how many shall 
confess that but for Sorrow they had never 
entered those celestial portals! Therefore, 
when Sorrow comes, she should be received 
as a Heaven-sent messenger. She may be a 
stern, but in the end she will prove a most 
loving, teacher; she may cause those she leads 
to walk through rough and ragged places, but 
faithfully and unerringly will she lead them to 
that shore where pain and suffering never enter, 
but where tears are wiped from all eyes and 
joy suffuses all souls. 


Isle of Wight. M. H. 


REVIEW. 


The Violet's Close. A companion to “ Willie’s 
Rest.” By Eviza Rumszy. London: 
Thomas Hatchard, Piccadilly. 


Or all the various departments of literature, 
there is not one more important, certainly none 
more responsible, than the lowly and despised 
literature for the young. Childhood has its 
tastes, its predilections, and prejudices as power- 
ful and far more tender than those of riper 
years. If it is easier to train the minds of the 
young, it is at the same time easy to offend 
them; .and the remembrance of the offence 
will be found hard of eradication. Children, 
too, have their little speculations, and, what is 
more, enjoy the absence of all casuistry, goin 
straight to the most obvious deductions, an 
obstinately believing in them forthwith. An 
instance of what we mean we have seen repeated 
in those little religious magazines for the young 
which find their way into so many households 
—an incident, however, which does not seem 
‘to have had sufficient effect upon the minds of 
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' the sa of those magazines, A little 


Sunday-school girl was admonished, her naughty 
yaanners impressed upon her, and exhorted to 
eal eons 

; and upen season, 
ghe that all good children died! 
‘The e little phi er had drawn her 
delactions as older and wiser philosophers 


library, aH about 
d children; and she had seen that they all 
ied, and wer@ buried under circumstances 
picturesque and pretty enough to the senti- 
mental or the thoughtless, but very —— 
gloomy, and terrible to the simple super- 
stitious child. 

Our space allows us merely to to the 
writers of children’s books, and to the parents 
of those who read them, the danger, and even 
cruelty, of allthis. There is surely enough of 
solemnity in the services of church and chapel, 
enough of solemnity in the long aisles, and the 
grave quiet of congregations, and the sonorous 
voice of the pastor, to impress the minds of 
little children with sufficient of religious awe, 
without leading them to associate piety with 
consumption, and religion with the gra‘ e—to 
them so “doubly cold, so surrounded with mys- 
terious darkness. We shall not be understood 
to mean (we sincerely hope) that children 
should not be educated in the fear of God and 
an the practice af good things s but we distinctly 
believe that it is injudicious, and cruel, and 
subversive of right to hold forth to cheerful 
little children, as the reward of extreme goad- 
ness, & nice white coffin and six young maidens 
in ene muslin to bear them to the church- 
yard. 

Yet this is practically done almost as often 
as a book written expressly for the religious 
education of the young is placed in their hands. 
This most important department of literature 
wbounds with gloom, instead of abounding 
with cheerfulness, as it should; and we believe 
that from this and kindred causes may be 
traced the fact that the children of the most 
anxioualy religious parents are not remarkable 
for growth in grace. Theit young minds rebel 
against the gloom imposed upon them; and 
ave all lament the rebellion while we are blind 
to the fact that 1t 1s naturally caused. The 
profoundest higtorians and philosophers agree 
that the gross depravity and degradation of the 
era of Charles the Second was an inevitable 
revulsion from the over-strait manners of 
the Puritan period: and if that is true of a 
nation, with its shifting generations, it is cer- 
tainly likely to be true of an individual. 

We make these remarks apropos of “The 
Violet’s Close.” This little work is admirably 


penny magarin 
beoks of the Sunday-school 
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written, most impressive in the lessons it con- 
veys, most pathetic and true to life in the 
conveying The authoress is 
am eomest, thoughtful geatle- 
woman, % de good, and to rejowe in 
doing it. But even here there are passages— 
beautiful in themselees—which fall within the 

F e to offer. We wegret 
this, because, st bas this fault (es we eon- 
ceive if) im commen with most works ef its 
class, it has qualities which very few thers 
can pretend ta. 
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LreGExtT comes no more to thy weary eps 
When moons are filling, or morn uaviellls ; 

Thy feet have struck on the path that ‘ies 
Bordering the Biden that faith behold, 


Why dost thou linger and backward gase 
To the hills now lying so faint and far, 
Where, ploughing a furrow through gelden 
hase, 
Oame up the beautiful merning star F.= 


That star that paled in the dy and Red 
Ere yet the blossoms of spring were téeqn ; 
The stormy wings of the night #eraprsad 
The mists of glory that round i shone. 


But though the light of the day is gane, 

The valley of shadows is bright with dew, 
And where the river of death moans-gn 

The angels are waiting to take thee dhreagh, 


I think of the visions of bliss wewqwore 
In the faded beauty of years o‘enftown, 
That thou hast been croweed with a.crewm of 
love, 
And I am a dreamer of dreams alene, 


Z think of the children that cliaub ¢hy knew, 
And how dim the hght of the hearth will be, 

In the time that prophecy plainly seas 
When the circle is narrowed away from thee 


And question the bodiless shapes of sir 
That hover about when the soul is sad, 

To know why the angel of death should spare 
The worn and weary instead of the glad, 


But they answer not, and I only know, 
Seeing thee wasted and pale with pain, 
Where the mvers of Paradise sweetly flow, 

They never say, ‘‘ Iam sick,” again. 


ALICE CaREY. 
 ) 
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M EDALLION VANDYKE COLLAR. 


Collars of braid are the most beautiful and fasmonable of any of this season The centres and 
medalhons are of muslin, edged with small graduated overcast stituh. The edging at the outside is 
the same, but must be raised by long darning-stitches the contrary way, to give it more stiffness. 
‘Tae medallions are embroidered in the usual way with satin-statch, the flowers considerably raised. 
The bars and circles are of buttonhole-stitch, worked over strong cotton two or three thicknesses 


according to the place to tall, The upper edge 1s narrow linen braid. 
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We have cheren this month for our engraving a Walkmg and Visiting Dress, which we think 
remarkably elegant. The dress is of moire antique, with ight body open in the front, with smalt 
puffings of ribbon. Esmeralda sleeves, commencing with a band at the arm-hole and fastened with 
a ban aut below the elbow, where it is finished with a frill, and ornamented with a bow with two 
long ends. The skirt is trimmed with three rows of Louis XIV. bows in the front, with long ends 
The chemisette is embroidered muslin, point collar, lace under-sleeves, green velvet collar . 
with small feathers. and chrysanthemum flowers. The bonnet of the other lady is of lace and ribbon, 
with very long and wide strings. The pelisse is of velvet, trimmed with guipure gimp and dee 
fringe to match. The dress is of rich flowered moire antique. The colours for pelisses are deep an 
rich: bright blues, deep golden browns, and crimsons are the most prevalent. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN LACET- 


The materials used in this kind of work are a broad fine linen braid—usually called Italian braid— 
and fine linen threads. The pattern is first traced upon coloured paper, then the braid is tacked 
upon it according to the pattern, and well fastened wherever it croases. The larger spaces are 
cemented by bars made of two or three thicknesses of thread worked over with buttonhole-stitch. 
The circles in the same way. The corner is filled with lace made by passing thread from side to side, 
and fastened by a small knot where they cross. The edging is worked afterwards. These Handiker- 
chiefs are very suitable for wedding-presents. 
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MISS MIGHTINGALE. | 


ENGLISHWOMEN will not readily believe 
that war has advantages apart from its ends, 
and perhaps it would be hard to adduce a com- 
pensation for the anguish it occasions to thou- 
sands, and the dread to tens of thousands. 
Nevertheless, war has at least one advantage 
over peace: that it knits together the bonds of 
our national kindred, casts down the miserable 
artificial barriers thrown up between classes in 
society, and binds us all, the lofty and the lowly, 
into one bond an@ pact of exertion, of hope, of 
sorrow, of triumph; and the nation is of one 
thought and one heart. War makes us known 
to each other, or makes us remember that Self 
is not all. The lady who mourns in a palace 
for her noble son does not and cannot forget 
the poor mother who mourns in a cottage for a 
brave son too, slain on the same day, by the 
same hands, for the same cause; and the two 
find themselves on common ground, with a 
sorrow common to both, and a pride they 
equally share. 

It is in such times that the brightest side of 
our nature appears; it arouses nobility that 
otherwise would never have been known, and 
leaves examples for centuries of peace to admire 
and imitate. Such an example is the lady 
whose name heads the present paper; whose 
deeds, had they *been done in Greece, would 
have been handed down to us in a beautiful 
ynyth, and (in all probability) been quoted in 
proof of the degeneracy of modern times. 

Miss Ilorence Nightingale is the youngest 
daughter and presumptive co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Shore Nightingale, of Embley Park, 
Hampshire, and the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. 
She is, therefore, to begin with, a woman whose 
position and resouroes place her, not only above 
any necessity of ministering to suffering, but 
even above the necessity of beeoming acquainted 
with it except in the reports of such chari- 
table societies as she might be inclined to 
assist with her purse. But this is not all. 
She is a young lady of singular endowments, 
both natural and acquired. In a knowledge of 
the ancient languages, and of the higher 
branches of mathematics, in general art, science, 
and literature, her attainments are extraordi- 
nary. There is scarcely a modern language 
which she does not understand, and she speaks 
French, Germans and Italian, as fluently as her 
native English. She has visited and studied 
the various nations of Europe, and has actually 
ascended the Nile to its remotest cataract. 

Miss Nightingale is endowed with literary 
and scientific tastes in a remarkable degree— 
tastes which are as absorbing as they are 
charming. She is naturally surrounded by a 
host of friends and acquaintances who recipro- 
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cate and sharpen these tastes, while they add 
the charm congenial communion ; she has 
wealth to gratify taem, youth to enjoy them, 
and is bound to home by the affection and 
admiration of her parents. 

But this lady gives up these advanta.;es— 
advantages one tithe of which thousands 
struggle half their lives to obtain. She forgoes 
home, comfort even, to become—a nurse. 
But from her infancy she has had a yearning 
affection for her kind, a sympathy with the 
weak, the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, 
and the desolate. The schools and the poor 
around Lea Jlurst and Embley first knew her 
as a visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. 
Then she frequented and studied the schools, 
hospitals, and reformatory institutions of Lon. 
don, Edinburgh, and the Continent. Three 
years ago, when all Europe had a holiday on 
and after the Great Exhibition, when the 
Highlands of Scotland, the lakes of Switzerland, 
and all the bright spots of the Continent were 
filled with parties of pleasure, Miss Nightingale 
was within the walls of one of the German 
houses or hospitals for the care and reformation 
of the lost and infirm. For three long months 
she was in daily and nightly attendancef¥accu- 
mulating experience in all the duties and 
labours of female ministration. She then 
returned to be once more the delight of her 
own happy home. But the strong tendency 
of her mind to look beyond its own circle 
for the relief of those who nominally having 
all, practically have but too frequently none, 
to help them, Rigel and, therefore, 
when the hospital established in Iondon 
for sick governesses was about to fnil for 
want of proper management, she stepped 
forward and consented to be placed at the 
head. The bright tree a. wi Derbyshire and 
Uampshire, with all the luxuries of home, 
were exchanged for the narrow, dreary estab- 
lishment in Harley-street, to which she devoted 
her time and fortune. While her friends 
missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, and all the entertainments for taste 
and intellect with which London in its season 
abounds, she whose powers could have best 
appreciated there was sitting beside the hed 
and soothing the last complaints of some poor 
dying, homeless, perhaps querulous governess. 
The homelessness might not improbably, indeed, 
result from that very querulousness; but this 
is too frequently fomented, if not created, b 
the hard, unreflecting folly which regane 
fellow-creatures intrusted with forming the 
minds and dispositions of its children as mais 
nious disagreeable machines, needing like the 
steam-engine sustenance and covering, but, like 
it, quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, pas- 
sions, or affections. Miss Nightingale thought 
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otherwise ; and found pleasure in tending those 
poor destitute governesses in their infirmities, 
their sorrows, their death, or their conva- 
lescence. She was seldom seen out of the walls 
of the institution, and the few friends whom 
she admitted found her in the midst of nurses, 
letters, prescriptions, accounts, and interrup- 
tions, oe health sank under the heavy 
pressure, but a little Hampshire fresh air 
restored her, and the failing institution was 
saved. 

Meanwhile a ery of distress for additional 
comforts beyond those of mere hospital treat- 
ment came home from the East, from our 
wounded brethren in arias. There instantly 
arose an enthusiastic desire to answer it. But 
inexperienced zeal could perform little, and a 
bevy of ill-organised nurses might do more 
harm than good. There was a fear lest a 
noble impulse should fail for the want of a 
head, a hand, and a heart to direct it. It was 
then that a field was opened for the wider 
exercise of Miss Nightingale’s sympathies, 
experience, and powers of command and con- 
trol. But at what cost? At the risk of her 
own life—at the pang of separation from all 
her frnds and family, and at the certainty of 
encountering hardships, dangers, toils, and the 
constantly renewing scene of human suffering 
amidst all the very worst horrors of war. 
There are few who would not recoil from such 
realities, but Miss Nightingale shrank not, and 
at once accepted the request that was made her 
to form and control the entire nursing estab- 
lishment for our sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors ‘in the Levant. While we write, this 
deliberate, sensitive, and highly-endowed young 
lady is at her post, rendering the holiest of 
woman’s charities to the sick, the dying, and 
the convalescent. There is a heroism in dash- 
ing up the heights of Alma in defiance of death 
and all mortal opposition, and let all praise and 
honour be, as they are, bestowed upon it; but 
there is a quiet forecasting heroism and large- 
ness of heart in this lady’s resolute accumula- 
tion of the powers of consolation, and her 
devoted application of them, which rank as 
high, and are at least as pure. A sage few 
will no doubt condemn, sneer at, or pity an 
enthusiasm which to them seems eccentric, or 
at best misplaced ; but to the true heart of the 
country it will speak home, and be there felt, 
that there is not one of England’s proudest and 
purest daughters who at this moment stands 
on so high a pinnacle as Florence Nightin- 
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A Mr. Day advertises the loss of his dog, 
whereupon an editorial wag says he hopes he 
will succeed in finding him; for, if “ every 
a has his day,” every Day ought to have his 
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THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 
(Conclusion) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Hexen, who had been acquainted with the 
most unlooked-for return of her father to the 
living, had waited expectantly and anxiously for 
many reasons for his summons ; and it was with 
a satisfaction that, after all, was greater than the 
painful thoughts which would suggest them- 
selves, that she set out to visit him. 

“Helen, they tell me you are nof married,” 
was his salutation, when she came once more 
and sat down beside him. 

“Tt is true, father,” she replied. ‘“ We heard 
that you were not living; when the will was 
opened, Mr. Warren made its contents known 
to—to the man they chiefly concerned. He 
was away then, and has not yet returned.” 

‘“* Was it your intention to marry him P” 

“Yes ; for I could not bear that my mother’s 
children, her dear Jamie and Edwin, should be 
left to the care of a stranger. Poor Jamie! 1 
could have done far more than that you re- 
quired for his sake.” 

“ When is Alfred Lord coming back ?” 

*‘ IIe wrote that he should come this month.” 

“Then you can be married here, and I will 
see it done before £ dic,” he said in a tone that 
was almost exultant. “It’s a great match for 
you. I couldn’t do too much for Alfred Lord, 
either; though it’s doing no great things to 
give him—youw, to be sure. He has rendered 
me great services—it was only just that I should 
through yougive my property tohim. I knew, of 
course, that you would comply with my desire.” 

There was only a gentle inclination of the 
head in answer to this speech, for Helen could 
not trust herself to answer a word. 

“T was carried among the dead from the 
hospital in Naples,” resumed the old man. 
“The cholera was raging there. The person 
IT made my agent for transacting business 
matters was also dead when I recovered. He 
had doubtless written to your lawyer as directed. 
But I have written since—at least, I think I 
did. I meant it ; perhaps the letter miscarried.” 

“ Father,” said, Helen, resolved,.in spite of 
all he had said, to make one more appeal before 
she left him that day. ‘Father, mus¢ that will 
be carried into effectP When you recover, 


how will it be ?” Ps 
“T have set my heart on your marrying him. 
I shall not get well.” 


“If your life is spared, dear father, and I 
cannot promise to be Ais wife, how will it be ?” 

“T tell you the marriage must go on—I have 
sworn it—and, besides, you would otherwise be 
left a beggar.” 

Helen made no reply to this : she merely took 
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his hand in hers an instant, and went from him 
without uttering a word; but if ever a beggar’s 
life was saveted: it was by that daughter as, 
joining her brothers, she returned home again. 

The second visit Helen made her father was 
after a lapse of many days. 

Harry and Julia Gray had returned from their 
bridal-tour. Those four eventful weeks had been 
full of happy days for them—had opened to the 
vision of each such pure, bright depths of soul 
as gave them confidence and perfect faith for 
ever in each othep. 

When Helen told her friend the story of her 
father’s must unlooked-for return, and his un- 
alterable determination of remaining in Salem 
while he lived, and of the unflinching will with 
which he pronounced her doom of marriage, Julia 
expressed her determination of at once proceed- 
ing to sce the old man. She would argue with 
him herself, she said, and she would make him 
die as a Christian man should—at peace, and in 
love with his children. 

Thus it was that Julia and Helen went alone 
one day to visit David Wise. 

When they went into his apartment they 
found him alone and sleeping, and they went 
softly back to the ante-chamber to wait till he 
should waken. 

They sat conversing there in an under-tone, 
when suddenly Julia’s voice was raised in a cry 
of terror. The old man had risen unheard, and 
before they were aware he stood in the door- 
way, gazing full upon them with those bright 
eyes, in which a serpent-like power of fascina- 
tion lurked. Julia smiled at her own cry, even 
as she uttered it, though, in truth, there was 
something terrific in the emaciated, wild ap- 
pearance David Wise presented. 

Ile entered the room, after a moment's 
hesitation, and sat down directly facing Ju.ia, 
looking upon her cautiously and earnestly, as 
though he were afraid of her. Soon he arose 
and drew nearer to her, while she, striving {o 
shake oft that disagreeable feeling which 
oppressed her, as she returned his gaze, endea- 
voured to enter into conversation with him; 
but the old man would neither answer nor take 
his gaze from her. At last he seemed satisfied, 
and, turning from the beautiful woman to his 
ove poor child, he exclaimed, with a horrid 
oath— 

“Tell me that,woman’s name 

“Yes, papa,” said Helen quickly. ‘ Her 
name is, was, Julia Saxe—she is my very 
dearest friend.” 

“Get out then—away with you! Are you 
fiends that you come here to make me mad P” 

“Why, we only came to visit you a little 
while, dear papa,” said Helen soothingly. 

“Do you want to kill me?” he added, un- 
mindful of her interruption. “Go off. I say! 
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you—you—#hat are you herefor? Did I ever 
seek you out? Did I ever claim you”— 
pointing to Julia—‘for my child? ‘ell me, 
did your mother send you here ?” 

‘*My mother is an angel in heaven,” was the 
answer made to this outbreak. 

“Well, I tell you—I wild tell you!—hush! 
there—Im going to swear it. Isay,I swear 
it. Does it content you to know that? She 
was my wife once, and there was you, and the 
other she called Anna. It was twenty years 
ago I came from there, and if I lett her to 
marry another woman, poor fool she was 
indeed to marry me—wasn’t if enough that I 
did itP Haven’t IT been paid for it over a 
hundred times P” 

Poor creature! he was speaking to damb 
witnesses and listeners. To that shameful 
confession of sin, wrung from a tortured con- 
science, they could make no answer. Though 
conviction of the truth of his declaration 
flashed like lightning upon them—though to 
Helen the mystery of that portrait of the 
mother of her sister was now made clear as 
by a lightning-flash—though to Julia the deep 
grief that had bowed her beautiful mother, after 
years of suffering, to the grave, was all ex- 
plained ; it wasto neither of them a moment 
of rejoicing, when they knew that the fond 
name by which they had loved to call each 
other was indeed a name that they were 
entitled to use. They could have wept their 
lives away as they hearkened to the acknow- 
ledgment of guilt which that white-haired man, 
standing on the verge of the grave, found him- 
self compelled to make to his innocent, guileless 
children. 

They left him that day quite forgetful of the 
object of their visit, and without speaking, with- 
out a parting embrace; utterly voiceless the 
returned to their homes; but when ¢hey parted: 
Julia clasped the little trembling form of Helen 
in her arms for one moment, whispering, “Nelly, 
my own dear, sweet sister, kiss me once more ;* 
and they separated, bearing each other’s kisses 
with them—separated in sorrow, but in love as 
deep as that sorrow, to keep that secret with 
them to their dying day—to bear it with them 
to the grave! 

On the morning of the next day, when Helen 
entered Jamie’s room, as was her custom, to 
awaken him, she wasstartled and alarmed to find 
it vacant, for it was some time before his usual 
hour of waking. Turning to the screened cor- 
ner where his bed stood, she saw that it had 
not been at all used in thenight; yet was Helen 
sure that she had seen him go into his chamber 
when she went to her own. What could it 
mean? Nothing of the kind had ever occurred 
before—no infant was ever guarded with more 
witebful, constant care than Jamie Wise had 
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been, by the sister who was as a mother to him. 
What could this strange and most unusual oc- 
currence mean P 

Through the house, and the gardens, and the 
grove Helen went, at first alone, and then with 
the rest of the alarmed household; but she 
found no trace of him. ‘Then they began a 
search for him through the towa, while Helen 
awaited the result of their seeking in a state of 
agonised suspense indescribable. 

Let us look into the silence and the shadow 
o: the awful night that had passed. 

Janne had, as Helen felt persuaded, gone to 
his roum a little time before she retired; but, 
buried in her own thoughts, she had forgotten 
to sce if he slept, ere she herself closed her 
eyes in slumbering. 

When all was still at Sunnyside, the idiot 
boy went out with stealthy step from his 
chamber, and through the house unheard. He 
was armed, and mounted on the fleet horse 
which a neighbour had turned out to pasture, 
in little time, and away he went with lightning 
speed, on that road which he had once before 
taken, when he went with Helen and Edwin 
on 2 visit, which had haanted him ever since 
it was made. 

It was midnight—night without a visible 
star—when Jamie reached the house he sought 
in Salem. As he approached the dwelling on 
foot, a man came from thence—a person who 
had been staying with the invalid till that late 
hour. The boy saw him close the door; anda 
moment after, with a short, bitter laugh, his 
hand was laid upon the lock, his feet were on 
the stairs, and he stood alone in the room with 
his father ! 

The physician, or whoever the person was, 
had remained with the invalid till he slept. 
Had his first-born son come to maintain like 
watch ? 

If the aged slumberer had awakened then, 
he had seen a youthful form bend close above 
him—had felt the warm, quick breath of the 
idiot on his cheek—had seen two brilliant, 
savage eyes fixed, peering through the night- 
gloom, upon him! Had he listened, his ear 
would have caught the repeated, low, and half- 
demoniac laugh. There! there! if his eyes 
had just opened then, they would have seen the 
aplifted hand of the once idolised boy hovering, 
only for a moment, over his devoted head. 

ut—the poor old man, he did not waken, 
did not hear—he knew nothing of it. His 
Hife went out, when the small, slender hands, 
which Helen had ofttimes clasped in her own, 
wound round his neck! There was only a 
momentary resistance, then all was over. 

When the morning came, they who had the 
sick man in their charge found that their aid 
was no longer to be sought—for none were 


needed ¢hen to guard and nurse old David Wise. 
The idiot son had usurped their place—they 
found him chuckling in joy by the bedside of 
his murdered father. 

It was near noonday before the tidings of this 
dreadful tragedy reached Sunnyside; and it was 
poor Hdwin’s lot to speak of the awful facts to 
ilelen. When she saw him coming home, at 
last, she weut out to meet him, for her heart 
was breaking with fear for Jamie. The brother 
and sister met, but neither spoke. There was 
something in the troubled, wretched expression 
of Kdwin’s eyes, as he looked on her; that 
choked the words Helen would fain have spoken 
in their utterance. When they had entered the 
house again, Edwin, vainly striving to speak, 
calmly said— 

“ Helen, could you bear it, if you knew that 
you were never to see our poor, dear Jamie 
again Pp” 

“Tell me! what is it?” she answered, with 
such earnestness that it had sounded in any but 
Helen Wise a harsh command. ‘“‘ My Jamie, is 
he dead? Speak, Edwin.” 

“He is not dead; but they have removed 
him to another place. They think it better 
that he should hve now in an asylum where 
such poor unfortunates are cared for, dear 
Helen.” 

“ How dared they do it !” was the angry ex- 
clamation, forced in bitter anguish from lips 
which, till that day, had never uttered a word 
in wrath. “Is this your work, Edwin ?” 

“No, no, Helen, I have had nothing to do 
with it. 1 knew nothing of it,’ was the mild 
answer. “You wrong me by the thought ; he 
was out last night, and the doctor found him, 
and said that it was not safe he should be left 
{ree any longer.” 

“It is the first time he was ever out so! 
Ive made him my care since he was a child! 
Edwin, I had the best and only right to take 
charge of him—no one on earth had sucha 
right. How many years have I laboured to 
save him from this fai2. I must have him 
back again.” 

“Have they told you of our father to-day?” 
asked Edwin, anxious, at any cost, to change 
the current of her thouglits. 

“No,” was the auswer, and Helen looked 
inquiringly in her brother’s face ; for the solemn 
tone of his voice told her that he had yet more 
to say. 

“Dear Helen, he is dead.” 

“ God’s will be done!” she answered, turning 
pale with emotion; and, shortly after, she 
added, “Te must be brought home for burial, 
Edwin.” 

“Yes,” was the choked utterance, and the 
boy turned from Helen; he could not tell her 
all. 
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Helen Wise never saw her Jamie again. It 
wasfrom Julia’s lips, in after days, that she 
learned the dread 
hate for the father who had senselessly sought 
to govern him years before ; and when she heard 
that, she dared not make one single plea that 
he might be given back to her fond keeping. 
Her work with him she now knew was over; 
oh, what a work it had been! But if the prayers 
which bore his dear name, and the thoughts 
which held him in faithful remembrance—if 
the tears she sheg—if the love which till her 
death-day she kept for him might be spoken 
in my words, an affection such as only the 
heart of a woman can bear would be revealed ; 
and you would wonder but to hear of it! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


JuLy, August, and September passed, and 
Alfred Lord had not yet made his appearance 
at , to claim his premised bride ; but the 
idea of his probable comimg had ceased to trou- 
ble Helen Wise. 

As time passed on, and she gained power to 
survey her own position from every point of 
view, it seemed nothing to her if Sunnyside did 
fall to the appointed bridegroom. For Edwin, 
there was now no manner of reason to fear— 
for herself, no cause to hope. Jamie was gone 
beyond her care for ever. The sweetest dream 
of woman had passed even as she dreamed it. 
Now the world, the wide world, was all alike to 
her. Since the child of her care was hers no 
longer, she was fully resolved to resign all 
claim to her old, beautiful home, the moment 
Alfred Lord appeared. Edwin would very soon, 
with his fine abilities, be able to care for him- 
self; and she, at the worst, among strangers and 
in obscurity, there was no danger, could provide 
for her own few wants. So was her spirit calm. 

On the first of October, another letter from 
Mr. Lord reached Helen. The letter was 
opened without the least emotion, for her mind 
was 80 quiet now in its resolves that all the 
powers of earth could not have shaken it. 
Therefore it was that she read with perfect 
calmness :— 

“Yt have heard so much lately from one 
whom you do not number among your per- 
sonal friends of the true heroism of your nature, 
that glad and prqud as I should be to call you 
my wife, I have determined not to do so with- 

-out I can win your full, unbiassed consent. Will 
you permit me to visit you for the purpose of 
making an acquaintance which, in any event, I 
atiall be proud to have formed ? 

“ Au¥ReD Lorp.” 


To this letter, Helen thus immediately re- 


ed: 
* 
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“J thank you for the courtesy with which 
you have written me; I would earnestly beg you 


story of his unconquerable | to maintain your charitable and most honour- 


able resolution. The property which my father 
left you, unconditionally, I am ready, at any 
moment, to resign in your favour, but, if you 
value your own self-respect, and my respect 
and life-long gratitude, acquaint me with your 
decision by letter, and do not come hither until 
I am gone. “VWELen Wisz.” 


There came an unlooked-for answer to this 
letter, in the shape of a legal document, trans- 
ferring Sunnyside unreservedly to Helen and 
Edwin Wise, and this was the manly greeting 
that came with it :— 

‘* Heaven has blest my life of labour, and I 
cannot take from the orphan that to which God 
has given me no title. Your father was, as he 
has told me, vastly indebted to my father years 
ago; he cancelled that debt in his kindness and 
care when I wasa pennilessorphan. J remem- 
ber him with gratitude, and Lhave fartoo much 
regard for his children to ever wilfully cause 
them an instant’s pain. May He, from whom 
all blessings come, bless you, my friends ! 

“ ALFRED LORD. 

“To Helen and Edwin Wise.” 


This manly course gained Ellen’s respect tor 
Alfred Lord, but he never gained her love. 

Helen Wise lived long after the trial-times 
of hex life were over. She lived to see the 
Brown hair silwering on the: temples of the lover 
of her youth—to: see the children who bore his 
name growing up the Ronser and the beauty 
of his locke: She lived to see her Edwin high 
in the ranks of his useful and honourable pro- 
fession, while hs sougit wo other hearth or 
companionship than tliat sie had made so 
re ge sO se Pyne o still in 
those c ays, the grivf, tieugh chastened, 
was mingled ance. ae the quiet joy, she 
lived to receive another, the most precious of 
the dead, back to her heart again, to give her 
Jamie a funeral and a burial-place. Long be- 
fore she passed from earth he died; and long 
before she sought the heavenly home there 
was another death for which Helen wept, that 
of the Withered Fig Tree—the emblem of 
her blighted life, her blighted heart—the 
symbol of her spiritual power, that could 


‘conquer deformity and weakness—that could 


spread beauty over desolation—that could, 
from its crushed bosom, send out loveliness of 
life, pure sympathy, and beautiful strength. 





INVENTING THE Devin. — It was ci igitiagt beak 
and yet in some respects truthfully said, by theg 
sceptical Horace Walpole, that, man nd, 
never before heard of the devil, they would have 
invented him im order to account forthe author- 
ship of the partition of Poland. 
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The beak is straight for about one-third of its 
length, then very much curved, and surrounded 
at its base by a membrane which forms on each 
side as far as the eyes a considerable sinking 
in, in which are situated the ample arpetures 
of the nostrils, Between these 1s a sort of 


VULTURES. 


TxHE king vulture is a South American bird, 
and 1s found in Peru, Brazil, Guana, Paraguay, 
and Mexico. At the mature age of four years, 
it hes been minutely described by D’Azara. 
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THE KING VULTURE. 





crest, which is neither elongated nor retreat- 
ing, aud which falls indifferently on either aide ; 
itis of a soft substance, and its extremity 1s 
formed by a remarkable group of warts. 

On the head is a crown of naked blood-red 
skin. <A handelette of very short and black 
har extends from one eye to the other; bel:w 
the marked portion of tue neck is a very hapy- 


some sort of frill; some of the plumes of which 
are directed forwards, and some backwards, 
while it is so ample that the bird, in drawing 
itself in, con conceal in it its neck and a large 
part of its head. The remiges, and the large 
upper coverts of the wings, the tail, a trace on 
the the beak as far the membrane, and 
the tarsi, are black. The membrane and the 
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flesny crest of the beak are orange, the naked 
skin of .he base of the beak 1s purple, and the 
edges of the eye-lids are of a lively red The 
naked portion of the neck 1s agreeably covered 

1t 1s carnation on the sides, purple below the 
head, yellow in front, and a blackish violet near 
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the bands, and the wrinkles of the occiput. 
The irs of the eye, and all the rest of the 
lumage, are white The total length of the 
hurd 18 twenty-nine inches and a half, that of 
the fleshy crest 1s exghteen lines 
The American vulture is blackish, with purple 





B EGYPTIAN YULTURE, 


and green reflexions; the head and neck are 
red, naked, papillous, and wnukled It occurs 
throughout the continent of America, but 1s 
more common in the warmer parts of it In 
Europe it mounts the Gnson Alps, Silesia, 
Poland, and some other countries, but not 
Great Bnitan. It 1s also met with m Asia. 


From its beak to the tal 1+ measures about 
four feet and a half. 

In other regions these birds are seen 1n flocks 
of forty or fifty, perched on the cocoa-trees ; 
for they range themselves i files to sleep to- 

ther, ike poultry, and such 1s their indo- 

ence that they go to roost long before sunset 
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and awake not till far on in the morning. In 
some regions of the torrid zone they haunt the 
towns in great multitudes—as mabe er for 
example, where they perch on the roofs of the 
houses, or even stalk along the streets, and are 
of infinite service to the inhabitants, as they 
devour all manner of filth and refuse. 

When food fails them in the cities, they seek 
for it among the animals of the adjoining pas- 
tures; and if an animal is unfortunate enough 
to have a sore on its back, they alight on it with- 
out ceremony, and attack the part affected, nor 
quit their hold until they have completed the 
creature’s destruction. In some parts of South 
America, where the hunters kill beasts merely 
for the skin, vast numbers of these vultures 
follow in their train; and were it not for their 
assiduous voracity, the flayed carcases 
exposed to the air would speedily generate 
disease. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
the Spanish and Portugnese dealers in hides 
should protect the carrion vultures, and allow 
them to feed with their dogs. 

The Egyptian vulture is sometimes called 
“Pharaoh’s chicken.” It has a feeble, 
elongated bill, the anterior part of the 
od iroat only hen. 08 of 

he nostrils are ov longitudinal ; 
tail wedge-shaped. Lt iy ome of the 
of the vultures, and W0Ge spony fleen the 
araven. It a over the wisi 
hotter portions a eaiseay ap 
the East: isiedy 
Levant ond the 
part of ‘Aion, abousie ian 
fi acisae ss Naot they are te be 

@ $ are 
terraces of homies, im the midst 
nopulous and meiey cities, 
living in security smtemy men, who 
feed and them with the wtmost care. 
They also feegsent the deserts, and prey upon 
the carcasés of men aad animals which have 
perished in these immense wastes, consecrated, 
as it were, for ages to dessintion, 
and sterility. Those which inhabit Egypt are 
not known to qnit it, but some of the same 
species are to be fowmd in Syria and Turkey ; 
less numerous, however, because they do not 
enjoy the same prerogatives, nor 18 their exist- 
ence protected in these countries by ancient 
erp ieon, as in Egypt: for they were con- 
sidered spt among the old Egyptians, whose 
opinions on this point, as on many others, have 
boon. named te er peat aang even to 

is day. trath, they orm v 
siderable: wveviess to thin evuutry, | gz 
with: offer binds, eqnalty sacred in ancient times, 
SrA pi ach era nr tal 
which absend ix thie dad slimy region. 
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which would otherwise prove exceedingly in- 
jurious. 

The lammergeyer is thinly scattered through- 
out all the great chains of Europe, as well as 
Asia and Africa, the terror of the flocks that 
gtaze on the declivities, or among the secluded 
valleys beneath. It habitually preys on the 
chamois, the wild goat, the Alpine hare, the 
marmot, and the lamb. It is from the latter 
animal being the frequent victim of this bird 
that the Swiss peasants call it the lammergeyer 
—literally, the lamb vulture#but they sometimes 
extend the name to other large birds of prey. 
In its attitudes this bird resembles the eagles 
more than the vultures, its confident and up- 
right bearing strongly contrasting with the 
erouching and suspicious postures of the latter. 
Like these, however, it generally retains its 
wings in a state of half expansion when at rest, 
and its neck move or fess retracted within its 
shoulders. 

The generakeebeur of the wpper part of this 
sagt hos bys & a with a mix- 
tase of grey; and tait are of a greyish 
mth eoluns’; the mage par of its head is af a 
dinty white, and neck, breast, and other 
ponte ane wit® « shade of reddish brown 
Or erunge, te deeper on the breast and 
throat, smd 


becomes less distinct on 

tee sindouten medi 
The Vink oe eimsreous vulture is nearly the 
stew of the griffin: vulture, and sometimes larger. 


j 6 bee « evflar of long, narrow, and bristling 


fouthers ; the naked skin of the head and neck 


iv blue, and oe with down; the beak 
Bieekish ; the long feathers of the leg 
sometimes } to cover the 
tersus a0 far as the foes. In the first year, the 
umage ie vetted with brows aml dirty grey; 
aad it is only iw the fourth a that the down 
ef the head and plumage is black. 

dccordrag to courtilz, the Wiaek vulture, 
Like the buzzard, is respected at Charles- 
ton for the setual services which it renders, in 
removing from the city and its vicinity all dead 
animals aud other refuse, on which these birds 
exclusively feed. If even a chicken dies, it is 
not long before ite bones are actually picked 
clean. The valtures are occupied the whole 
day in making their rounds to discover carrion 
and offal; and coming down in legions, they 
mutually contend for the prey, which instantly 
disap . They are so familiar that they 
may be easily knocked down with a atick. 

The griffow vulture is abent three feet and a 
half in length, and eight from the tip ef one 
Wing to that of the other. [Ne head is coverad 
with smali and white feathers; bat those of 
the eesipat and rape form a tuft ef about an 
ineh long. The neck is almost nalsed; for the 
-L mt nud amenty dstwn with which # iesprinkiod 
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does not prevent the brown and bluish tints of 
the skin Pom being visible. At the bottom of 
the neck some !ong feathers are arranged, like 
aruff of dazzling white. There is a large hollow, 
furnished with Gain, at the top of the stomach : 
this is the place of the crop. In addition to 
this external cavity, there is a bump internally, 
and a great enlargement in this part of the 
throat, which raises the skin of the external 
hollow, and distends it when the vulture has 
taken plenty of feod. The feathers of the body 
wre of a reddish prey; the quill-feathers of the 
wings and tail are black; the beak blackish, 
with a bluish tint in the middle; the iris is of 
a fine orange; the feet and claws are of a 
blackish hue. 

The plumage of this vulture varies with age. 
In its first year the body is of a fawn colour; 
in the two following years it is varied with 
grey and fawn, more or less deep above; and, 
in a more advanced age, it is entirely of a beau- 
tiful ash colour, which is nearly blue. 


A MOORISH WEDDING. 


A FEW days ayo (says the journal of a 
recent traveller) 1 heard in a neighbouring 
house the sound of tambourines, reed-pipes, &c., 
which usually announces a family festival, I 
mounted on my terrace, but was unable to see 
anything in the adjoining court except a few 
negroes preparing mats, as if to receive anume- 
rouscompany. In vain I endeavoured te get a 
view into the interior of the house—my curiosity 
was doomed to be disappointed. I went into 
the street, where I heard a wedding spoken of. 
I walked about near the entrance of the house 
where the nuptials were to take plaee, though 
with small hopes of success, when a Moorish 
woman, carefully enveloped in her veil, passed 
near me, and, gently touching my arm, said to 
me, in excellent French, “ Thou wishest to see 
the wedding? Come!” She then linked her 
arm in mine, and we entered the house to- 
gether. . 

If I was astonished to hear her speak French 
so well, I was not surprised at the kindness of 
her act, as they all are, in general, civil and 
obliging to those that Sai them. She intro- 
duced me into a large on the ground-floor, 
where I found myself in the company of about 
twenty Moorish ladies, richly dressed, and all 
seated in the Oriental style. They made room 
for me, and f seated myself amengthem. They 
received me most graciously ; and, after shaking 
hands with me, made me the customary salu- 


tation by raising their hands to their lips. 
Coffee was without , and the masio 


began again. Three old worren, no less hideous 
than the witches in “ Macteth.” resumed their 
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chant that ever offended Christian ears. These 
three matrons possess a great number of privi- 
leges at Bonu. They preside at births; and 
if the new-born infant be a boy, they hail its 
arrival with the frightful din of their tam- 
bourines, and distract the ear of the suffering 
mother with their noisy congratulations. Part 
of their business is also to tattoo, which they 
do with great skill and taste, and to arrange 
the dress of the brides; in which last particular 
they signally fail, at least in the eyes of a 
Parisian. 

I had endured my share of this dreadful 
concert for above three quarters of aa hour, 
wondering in whose honour I was thus exer- 
cising my patience, when at last the music 
ceased, and a pause ensued. The lady who in- 
troduced me had taken off the “ kouk,” or veil, 
that concealed her splendid attire, and I was 
able to examine her at leisure. She was sin- 
gularly handsome, in spite of the pains she had 
taken to paint her face, according to the Moorish 
fashion. By this means her beautiful evebrows 
were joined in one arch across her forehead, 
and her eyes received additional lustre from 
the tinge of cucuma under her long eyelashes. 
Black patches were placed on her cheeks, that 
glowed with artificial brightness, reminding one 
of the belles of the court of Louis XV., and 
her frequent bursts of gaiety disclosed a set of 
pearlly teeth. Her lone black hair was gathered 
in large rolls under a fillet of crimson silk 
gold; her beautifully-modelled hands and arme 
were tattooed so admirably that they seemed 
to be covered with black lace-work of the most 
intricate design; the tips of her fingers were 
dyed with rocon; and her legs and feet were 
tattooed in the same manner as her arma 
Her slippers were richly embroidered with gold 
and silver, and heavy golden bracelets adorned 
her arms and legs. 

All the other women wore the same kind of 
costume—the only variety consisting in the 
different arrangement of coleurs, in the greater 
or less beauty of the silken trousers, double 
chemises of cotton and muslin, and length of 
the gauze veils ornamented with gold and silver 
spangles. The weight of the ear-rings and 
gold ehains with which they were leaded seemed 
in no degree to impede their motions; and cere 
tainly, if their intrinsic valae waa tather « 
proof of the wealth than of the taste of the 
wearers, their size was a still greater testimony 
of the personal vigour that wae-able to eadure 
such a weight in a heat of forty-five degrees. 
(Reaum.}] When I had finished my scrutiny, 
which seemed by no means disagreeable to the 
ebjects of it, my first acquaintance offered me 
a place by her side, whieh I onl accepted ; 
and the following eonversation place be- 
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and we believe the culture in childhood of imagi« 
nation and emotion absolutely necessary for the 
healthy development of the mind. : 

A SUBSCRIBER (who is thanked for her receipts) 
is intormed that any purchaser of the “ Boy’s 
Own Magazine” will be entitled to a chance in 
the diateibution of the prizes to be given with it. 

ELizaBBETH is encouraged to persevere. Study 
«ud perseverance will bring her a richer prize, in 
an invigerated and informed mind, than any it 
is in our power to bestow. ; 

ConsTaNnce Looise.—To wear gloves at dinner 
or at aupper isa ridiculous fashion; and in the 
cases CONSTANCE mentions may certainly be 
avoided with as much conventional propriety as 
pleasure.—The handwriting is well enough. 


Loutsz is very sincerely thanked for her kind 
appreciation, and for her efforts to circulate the 
Magazine. 

A Constant SuBscriseEr.—We cannot offer an 
opinion as to the stabihty of a bank. 

Mary AGNES may send the cheques to be 
chang: d at once, with a stamp for their return. 


Leita §.—The story has many points of grace 
and interest, and may one day finda place in thie 
Magazine. ; 

Many.—Endeavour to bethink yourself, while 
in oneof your storms of passion, how you appear ; 
if ouce you get the picture fairly before your 
mind, you will never consent to sit jor such a 
portrait again. 

E. D. P.’s last effort hardly satisfies us The 
verses are very melodious, and by no means des- 
titute of correct sentiment; but they are spoiled 
by the intro luction of more than one common- 

ge expression. 

Anas B. will find a receipt for a depilatory in 
this number. 

Hevex.—We know of no better method of 
agcumplishing your object than by issuing circu- 
lars and starting an establishment. 

ALICE ELIZABETH.—1 he handsome crochet-lace 
nattern you 60 obligingly forwarded shall be care- 
fully « ngraved in thenext number ofthe Magazine. 

L1za.—We will endeavour to furnish ELIza 
with the recipes she asks, in a future number. 
Meanwhile, we thank her very sincerely jor her 
efforts in our behalf. 


Evrgipa.—We regret our inability to supply the 
information. Jt is too much of a private nature. 


Marisa.—We quite sympathise with Maria’s 
motives, but her story is too imperfect, as it 
stands, to represent the evils she deplores, and 
at the same time interest the reader. 


Grace EmILy will perceive by a notice at the 
head of our correspondence page that in future 
asers of back volumes will be entitled toa 
chance in the forthcoming distribution of prizes; 
and where a volume contains a cheque for a prize 
already maven. (as in the case of volumes issued 
previous to this notice) it will be changed on ap- 
plication at the office. That is to say, if a pur- 
whaser of Vol. I. or Vol. II. finds in it a cheque 
for the watches or the chains (already distributed), 
it will be changed for a new cheque, good to the 
next distribution, on application by post or per- 
-sonally. 


*.* In consequence of the numerous applica- 
tions we have lately received for details respecting 
the publication ot the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DomEsTIC 
MaGaztvg, the plan upon which the prizes are 
distributed, &c., we have caused a ‘kind of Pro- 
spectus to be printed, copies of which will be 
forwarded (post free) on application. 


Respectrocyy Decrinep.— To my Loved 
Bister,”“ Alma,” “ The Blighted Heart, 


Che Toilette. 


Harn RE&sTORATIVE.—To two parts (by maea- 
sure) of the best olive oil, add one of spirits ef 
wine, or of good rum; put them into a bottle, and 
shake them well together. With this anoint the 
head well eee and evening. For the first 
fortnight it should be well rubbed with a piece of 
flannel into the parts of the head most affected ; 
after that time, care must be taken not to injure 
the young hair by a too violent application of the 
restorative. e 


Tea Hatz Wasn.—The infusion of tea. when 
not too strong, is said to be very useful in pre- 
venting the hair falling off. The best plan is to 
pou boiling-water on to the leaves, after they 
have been used forameal. Inten or twelve hours 
it may be drawn off, and placed in a bottle for 
use as required. A tablespoonful of any per- 
tumed spirit, or of rum, should be added to every 
half pint of the wash made. It should be applied 
He me scalp with a piece of sponge, or a very soft 

rusn. 


OINTMENT FOR CHAPPED Hanps.—Many per- 
sons at this season suffer severely from chapped 
hands. The best means of preventing this evil is 
not to wash in too hot, nor too cold water, nor to 
use any strong alkaline soap, such as ‘* yellow,” 
‘“marine,” &c.; but to procure the mildest, as 
“ Castile,” or “curd * soap. It. however, with this 
care, we still complain, then we should use a little 
ointment, prepared as follows :—Pure lard, ten 
ounces; fine suet, half an ounce: olive oil, half 
an ounce; and compound tincture of benzoin 

commonly called Friar’s balsam), half an ounce. 

Melt the fats and oi] in a vessel placed in hot 
water, then stir in the tincture till cold. Ruba 
little of the ointment on the hands every night, 
sleep in old ki { gloves, and the cure will be rapidly 
effected. Glucerine, a cheap and by no means 
disagreeable substance, formed by svap-makers 
in the process of preparing oils and tallow, is 
said to act like a charm in curing chaps and 
roughness of the skin. This requires no pre- 
paration; the arms and hands being merely 
smeared with it every night. 


ORIENTAL DEPILATORY.— We are so often asked 
for receipts for removing superfiuous hair and 
preventing its growth. that we give the following 
as perhaps the least objectionable preparation for 
this purpose. IJtis used in the Turkish harema, 
and 1s 8o far preferable tothe French and English 
depilatories that the latter often contain sulphuret 
of arsenic, and are thus really dangerous in appli- 
cation:—Take fresh quicklime, half a pound; 
liquor of putass, two ounces; sulphuret of potas- 
sium, oneounce. Slake the lime with the liquor of 
potass ; if it does not fall to powder, fram 
action that ensues, a smal 


the sulphuret; and mira the whole by 
a sieve. Pus Gf use im wel 

bottles. In application, the rusma, or, as it 
called in Englaad, tary, must be mixed 
Laas ben to bedanntad, se t's 

OB. Rag, winere 
remain two te Gve minutes. immediately 
it begins to act upon the skin, discovere’ by the 
pain produced, it should be washed off with warm 
water. If the first application does not d y 
the hair, it must be repeated, but an interval] of a 
day or two should intervene. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING.—COOKERY, &c. 
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Things forth Ruoloing. 


Carrie.—Cattle standing in cold muddy yards, 
exposed to the weather, consume about twice as 
much as those in sheltered stables kept clean and 
littered, and free from the accumulations of 
manure. 

To BLEAcH STRAW BoNNETS.—From three re- 
ceipts obligingly sent by a subscriber we insert 
the most simple:—Take the bonnets and wash 
them in clear spring water; put them into a box 
with burning sulphur: the fumes which arise unite 
wth the water on the bonnets, and the sulphurous 
a id thus formed bleaches then. 

W ATERPROOF COMPOSITION For CALICO.—Three 

ints of old pale linseed-oil. one ounce of sugar of 

ead, and four ounces of white resin. The sugar 
of lead must be ground with a small quantity of 
the oi], and added to the remainder, incorporated 
with the resin by means ot gentle heat. The 
composition is to be laid on by a brush. It dries 
in a short time when exposed to the air; and ex- 
cludes as little light and heat as anything except 
glass, and does not become mildewed. 

To Biack GRATES AND STOVES.—Mix a gill of 
stale beer and two ounces of black lead together, 
add a piece of common soda, the size of a nut. 
Having removed all soot and ash-dust from the 

ate, rub it over with the mixture. Take a hard 

rush and rub it well. A great brilliancy will 
soon be produced. 

OL OF TURPENTINE AN ANTIDOTE TO MOTHS. 
—Shrecs of Russia leather are often put amongst 
garments, when not in use,to preserve them from 
moths: sois camphor; but neither of these seem 
so effectualas common oilofturpentine. A simple 
way of using oil of turpentine, for the protection 
of woollens and furs, is to saturate bits of flannel 
with the oil and to wrap them up separately in 
clean woollen, linen, or cotton cloth, to prevent the 
oil from penetrating to the outside of the wrappers, 
and injuring the articles around them. Six or 
seven pieces of thick flannel,each about a quarter 
ofa yard square, are sufficient tor a trunk four 
feet long, by eighteen inches .broad and deep. A 
layer of the garments to be protected should be 
first laid in the trunk, upon it two pieces of the 
prepared flannel,then a exe of garments, and so 
on a layer ot garments and a piece or two of the 
prepared flannel, till the trunk is about half full; 
akhove which may be filled in with garments alone. 
The lid of the trunk should then be immediately 
shut down. to prevent escape of the oil by evapora- 
tion. Cloths have thus been perfectly protected 
in the same room where a Cashmere shawl, care- 
fully wrapped up with camphor, became much 
moth-eaten. Should there be occasion to open 
such a trunk, the oil of turpentine should be re- 
newed, otherwise the quantity above indicated is 
sufficient for the protectiop of articles within a 
close¢hutting trunk tor five or six months. The 
smell of turpentine contracted by garments goes 
off by exposing them a few hours to the air. 

PLAOKBEETLES AND CoCKBOACHES.—Steep some 

1ec2s of rag in spirits of turpentine, and force 

m into the holes*and crevices whence these 
pests come out; they will,decamp at once, taking a 
1 leave Let us, however, recommend all due 
caution to be used in the lac os oa of these 
rags. Being highly inflammable when thus .pre- 
pared they must be kept out of the way both of a 
hted candle and of fire. If comb n should 
take place, the consequences would be dangerous. 
‘With proper care, the remedy can be easily pro- 
vided. Beetle-traps are of use only when the 
enemy to be captured are few in number 


Cookerp, Pickling, and Preserving. 


Sorzr’s Prom Puppine.—Pick and stone one 
und of the best Malaga raisins, which put in a 
asin, with one pound of currants (well washed, 
dried, and picked), a pound and a half of good 
beet suet (chopped, but not too fine), three 
quarters of a pound of white or brown sugar, two 
ounces of candied lemon and orange-pecl, two 
ounces of candied citron, six ounces of flour, and a 
quarter of w» pound of bread-crumbs, with a little 
grated nutmeg; mix the whole well together, 
with eight whole eggs and a little muk. Have 
ready a plain or ornamented pudding-mould, 
well butter the interior, pour the above mixture 
into it, cover a sheet of paper over, tie the mould 
in a cloth, put the pudding into a large etewpan 
containing boiling-water, and let it boil quite fast 
tor four hours and a half (or it may be boiled by 
merely tying it in a pudding-cloth previously we 
floured, forming the shape by laying the cloth in 
a round-bottomed basin, and pouring the mixture 
in; it will make no difference in the time required 
for boiling). When done, take out of the cloth, turn 
from the mould upon your dish, sprinkle a little 
powdered sugar over, and serve with the following 
sauce in a boat:—Put the yolks of three eggs in 
a stewpan, with a spoonful of powdered sugar, 
and a gill of milk; mix well together, add a little 
lemon-peel, and stir over the fire until becoming 
thickish (but do not let it boil), when add two 
giasses of brandy, and serveseparate. The above 
sauce may be served poured over the pudding, if 
approved of. An excell improvement to a 
plum pudding is to use half a pound of beet 
marrow, cut into small dice, omitting the same 
quantity of suet. 


How To CuHoosk a Goose.—Procure a youn 
gouse, the skin white, the breast full, plump, an 
fleshy, and the apron covered with white fat. 
The bill and feet of a young goose are of a yellow 
colour, and there are but tew hairs about the leg 
at the termination of the thigh. As thcy become 
old, the bill and feet acquire a reddish colour, 
and the body and feet become hairy. A tull-grown 
goose should be hung at the least tor three or 
aa days after it is killed, that it may become 
tender. 


Frencn Hess Broru.—This (says Soyer) isa 
favourite beverage in France, as well with people 
in a state of health as with invalids, especially in 
the spring, when the herbs are young and n. 
Put a quart of water to boil, but have previous 
prepared about forty leaves of sorrel, a cabbage 

ftuce. and ten sprigs of chervil, the whole wall 
washed: when the water is boiling throw in the 
above, with the addition of a teaspoonful of salt 
and half an ounce of bh butter; cover your 
saucepan Close, and let them simmer for a few 
minutes, then pass in through a sieve or colander. 
This is to be drunk cold, especially in the spring 
of the year, after the change from winter. 


PaiscirL4’8s Puppine.—Procure oneor twastale 
muffins; put them into a pot of boiling-water, 
and let them boil five minutes, not more, or they 
will be quite sodden ; then take them up with a 
skimmer and pull them in twa. They must not 
be cut, or they will be made close and heavy. 
Pour over the halves ot each muffin some sweet 
s.uce. previously prepared ; over one half of each 
spread apricot jam, or any other kind of preserve. 

ith a knife put the muffins ther again, and 
spread some of the same kind af preserve on the 
top of each ; ever that pour some more sauce, and 
serve, 


CUPID'S LETTER-BAG, 





Capid’s etter- Bag. 


Frorence.—" Dear Cupid, when a gentleman 
asks you, ‘Can he be more than a friend!’ what 
are you te infer, and what would be proper to 
answer? Cupid. do grant me your valuableadvice 
in the next number of your interesting Magazine. 
P.S.—Dear Cupid, I am very troublesome. but are 
marriages made in heaven? What is your 
opinion *’—The question is undoubtedly of the 

ss tender : and, though rather Cockney and very 
ambiguous, is really meant to be the direct thing. 
The answer would naturally be different in dif- 
ferent circumstances, and what would become 
one individual would not become another: but 
either of the following modes of reply will be 
found safe. They have all been frequently tried 
with great success. 1: especially recommended 
to blondes, Pause: sigh very soft; then open 
your eyes with a good deal of wonder (of course 
you have been trying to make it out, and can’t), 
look vour lover in the face, and say, “ What—what 
can you mean, dear Al % If the last words 
are spoken with a little tremble, so much the 
better. 23 very suitable for brumettes. Give a 
start, flash a glance at the questioner, turn aside, 
and be unable to speak your emotion: one hand 
pressed high upon your bosom will express this 
effectually. 3: safein the hands of anybody; and 
generally considered aclencher. Burst into tears, 
covering your face with your hands. If you can’t 
ery, droop your head npen the inquisitor’s 
shoulder, and murmur, “O William!” 4. For 
“merry grigs” and nice little girls, it is enough 
to say “No!” pout, shake their shoulders, and 
look pretty.—We certainly do not believe that 
marriages are made where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


“ REBECCA Would feel ey gratefulifdear Cupid 
would help her a little in her present condition. 
She is acquainted with a young gentleman two 
years her P bane (she is twenty). She really loves 
him, and hopes that the attachment is reciprocal ; 
but she has known him for some time past, and 
no mention has, as yet, been made of love, &c. &c. 
Would Cupid advise Resecca to wait a little 
Jonger, in the hope that some declaration may be 
made ? or would it be better for REBEcca to treat 
him with coldness, and so put an end to farther 
attentions? Do advise, dear Cupid."—REBEcca 
had better follow her own suggestion: not neccs- 
sarily to put an end to further attentions. 


Fanny has been acquainted with a young man 
four years. She is always happy in his company, 
and has reason to believe that he is happy in hers; 
though he has never spokenof afuture day. Still 
Fanny lives an bones at times believin g that she 

opes against hope, for he has but one paren 
who ieee all his cares and Fanny loves him all 
the more because he cheerfully affords it. She is 
four and twenty ; but will contrive, she says, to 
wait without pining to denth—even if she has to 
wait for years—if she could believe she would at 
length be united to a man so honest and so good. 
—Of course we can have no advice to give in such 
@ case. FANNY has no reason to conceal her 
honest love and admiration, and we hope it will 
not be disappointed. 

Daviptna is in rather a delicate situation, We 
think it best, on the whole, to remain quiet, and 
wait events, 

5. 8,—Some time ago a 


ung gentleman paid 
frequent visits to a certain bo nie 


ouse, in which resided 


ener 
marked and particular attention, so lead 
to cherish an uncommon "tor hn he 
after awhile, the suitor turned the artillery of his 
attention to the other sister, who was eq 
ready, it seems, to surrender—at discretion, of 
course. But S. S,is unwilling to resizn even 9 
fickle a lover: and she thinks that with a “ little 
coaxing” she could regain his affections. Indeed, 
this she feels she must do, or lose all hope of 
Har aarhag but what doea Cupid advise f—That 
S. S. let the young gentleman alone. Perhaps 
he'll come round without coaxing; perhaps he 
wouldn’t come round with—which would be very 
shocking. We recommend the following inquiry 
of S. S. to a discerning public:— 


‘What is love? I ask the wise, 
Or those who have experienced it. 
Without it hope and pleasure flies; 
But I don't see the good of it.” 


JANE Exiza is seriously attached to a gentle 
man whose handsome exterior and polite man- 
ners render him the admiration of almost all his 
lady friends. And this admiration is often so 
undisguised that the happy handsome gentleman 
sometimes makes fun at the ladies’ expense. 
Hence Janr’s difficulty. Although she has reason 
to believe that the gentleman is not indifferent to 
her, she dares not exhibit a sign of her attach- 
ment, for fear of being included in the catalogue 
of the unfortunates whom he laughs at. Thats 
really a very serious position, and one from which 
the God can see no way of escape. He can only 
repeat the advice he has piven so often before in 
similar cases; JANE should regulate her conduct 
by—(or rather under)—his, being careful not to 
fall into the wordy-trap of a lady-killer, and be- 
tray her secret too soon. 


JontpER. — Dear Sir,—A friend of my hus- 
band visits us frequently. I treat him as gor- 
dially as I feel bound to treat all my husband’s 
friends. Lately, the friend has taken to make his 
calls at those hours when he knows my husband 
is en in business; and Tremark a growi 
freedom in his manner which all the hauteur 
can command does not seem to diminish, My 
husband isjealous, I think.—His friend has been 
extremely kind to him in business affairs, and is 
atill useful to him, J know; and I am anzious to 
know what course to pursue. If I acquaint my 
husband, it will lead to anger, and perhaps em- 
barrass him a little; if I do not, am T doing right ? 
Pray advise me.”— The friend seems rather of 
the villanous order. Upon the next “ freedom ” 
rebuke him in the most marked manner the op- 

puny admits: if this fails, acquaint your hus- 

and, 

DAYDBEAY.—Itis time the dream were resolved. 
That is to say (in vulgar language), it is time to 
be wide awake. 


A MotTaeEer.—Persevere. 


Curissy.—It is rather hard to decide what con- 
stitutes a right to be jealous. The prrty sus- 
pected and the party suspecting will at any rate 
always have two opinions on the subject; and 
what will seem quite shockane and outrageous to 
the one will be held as spotiéss matter of course 
by the other. On the whole, we think Carissy 
may consider that she has n right to be jealous; 
but she ought to be very cautious how she 
manifests the feeling. 


Jane.—The handsomer, the more good-natured, 
a gambler is, the worse husband he will in- 
fallibly make. In all cases where we are re- 


two sisters. 8. S. is one of these sisters; nnd that | quested not to print our correspondents’ letters, 


one to whom the young gentleman paid the most 


we comply 
® 
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BY HENRY 


I. 


GREAT men stand 
hke solitary towers 
in the city of God, 
and secret passages 
running deep beneath 
external nature, give 
their thoughts iter- 
course with lngher 
intelligences, which 
strengthens and con- 
soles them, and of 
which the labourers 
on the surface do not 
even dream 

Some such thought 
as this was floating 
vaguely through the 
brainofMr Churchill 
as he closed his school-house door behind him , 
and if in any degree he applied st to himself, at 
may perhaps be pardoned in a dreamy, poetac 
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man like him, for we judge ourselves by what 
we feel capable of doing, while others judge us 
by what we have already done And, moreover, 
his wife considered him equal to great things. 
To the people in the village he was the school- 
master, and nothing more They beheld in his 
form and countenance no outward sign of the 
divinity within They saw him daly mailing 
and delving in the common path, like a bee 
and little thought that underneath that h 
anu cold exterior lay folded deheate golden 
wings, wherewith, when the heat of day was 
over, he soared and revelled in the pleasant 
evening air 

To-day he was soaring and revelling before 
the sun had set, forit was Saturday With a 
feelmg of infimte rehef he left behind him the 
empty school house into which the hot sun of 
a September afternoon was pounng All the 
bright young faces were gone, all the mpatent 
little hearts were gone, all the fresh vowwes, 
shrill but musical with the melody of childhood 
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were gone; and the lately busy realm was 
given up to silence, and the dusty sunshine, and 
the old grey flies, that buzzed and bumped 
their beats against the window-panes. ‘The 
sound of the outer door, creaking on its heb- 
domadal hinges, was like a sentinel’s segraia 
to which the key growled responsive in the 
lock ; and the master, casting a fartive glance 
at the last caricature of himself in red chalk 
on the wooden fence close by, entered with a 
light step the solemn avenae of pines that led 
to the margin of the river. 

At first his step was quick and wervous; and 
he swung his cane as if aiming blows at some 
invisible and retreating enemgg. Though a 
meek man, there were momneméa when he re- 
membered with bitterness the wagust reproaches 
of fathers and their insulting wards ; and then 
he fought imaginary battles with out of 
sight, and struck them to the and 
trampled upon them; for Mr. C il wae 
not exempt from the weakress of human 
nature,nor the customary vexations ef 2 school- 
master’s life. Unruly soas amd unreasonable 
fathers did sometimes embitter his else sweet 
days and nights. But as he walked his 
grew eae te heart calmer. The c 
ness and shadow bf the great trees cousferted 
and satisfied him, and he heard the weber of the 
wind as it were the votee of spirits eadimg 
around him in the air; so that, when he 
emerged from the black woodlaads into the 
meadows by the river’s side, all hie cares were 
forgotten. 

He lay down for a moment under a sycamore, 
and thought of the Roman Consul Licinius 

assing a night, with eighteen of his followers, 
in the hollow trunk of the great: Lycian plane- 
tree. From the branches overhead the falling 
seeds were wafted away through the soft air on 
plumy tufts of down. The continuous murmur 
of the leaves, and of the swift ranning stream, 
seemed rather to deepen than disturb the 
pleasing solitude and silence of the place; and 
fer a moment he imagined himself far away in 
te broad prairies of the West, and lying 
beneath the luxuriant trees that overhang the 
banks of the Wabash and the Kaskaskia. He 
saw the sturgeon leap from the river, and flash 
fer a moment in the sunshine. Then a flock 
of wild fowl] flew serosa the sky towards the 
sea-mist that was meng slowly in tlre east; 
and his soul seemed to float away on the 
viver's current, till he had glided far ont into 
the measureless sea, and the sound of the wind 
wRORE the leaves was no longer the sound of 
the wind, but of the sea. 

Nature lad made Mr. Charchill a poet, but 
destiny made hin: a scluolmaster. This pro- 
duced a discord between his oefward and his 
inward existence, Life presented iteelf to hin 
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like the Sphinx, with its perpetual riddle of the 
real and the ideal, To the sulution of this 
dark problem he devoted his days and his 
nights. He was forced to teach grammar 
when be woald fain have written poems; and 
from day to day, and from year to year, the 
trivial things of life postponed the great designs 
which he felt capable of accomp bine but 
never had the resolute courage to begin. 
Thus he dallied with his thoughts and with all 
things, and wasted his strength on trifles; like 
the lazy sea, that plays with the pebbles on its 
beach, but, under the inspiration of the wind, 
might lift great navies on its outstretched 
palms, and toss them into the air as play- 
things. 

Theevening came. The setting sun stretched 
his celestial rods of light across the level land- 
scape, and, like the Hence in Egypt, smote 
the rivers, and the brooks, and the ponds, and 

became as bleed. 
. Charchifl turned his homeward. 
He climbed the hil with the old windwill on 
its summit, and below him saw the lights of 
the village, sad areund his the great rea a 
sinking deeper and deeper isto the sea of dark- 
ness. He am orchard. The air was 
filled with the odoar ef the fallen fruit, whieh 
seemed to him as yweet an the of the 
in A few ateps farther brought 
him te an old and € s and 
he paused a moment to at the winte gicam- 
ing §tone under which stmambered the old clergy- 
man, who came into the village in the time of 
the Indian wars, and on which was recorded 
that for half a century he had been “a painful 
preacher of the word.” He entered the vi 
street, and interchanged a few words with Mr. 
Pendexter, the venerable divine, whom he found 
standing at his gate. He met, alee, aa ill- 
looking man, carrying so many old beets that 
he seemed literally buried in thew; and at 
intervala encountered a stream af strong 
tobacco-smoke, exhaled from the pige ef an 
Irish labourer, and pervading the @emp 
os air. At length he reached him own 
oor. 


II. 


Wuew Mr. Churchill entered bis shady, he 
found the lamp lighted, and his wile waiting 
for him. The wood-fire was simyimg on the 
hearth, like a grasshopper in the an 
silence of & summer noon; ond to és heart 
the chill antumnal evening became a summer 
noon. His wife tarned towards him with 
looks of love ia her joyous blue eyes; and in 
the serene expression of her face he read the 
Divine beatitude, “Blessed are the pure in 
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No sooner had he seated himself by the fire- 
side than the door was sweng wide open, and 
on the threshold stood, with his legs apart, 
like a miniature colossus, a lovely, go dew bay. 
about three years old, with long, light locks, 
and very red cheeks. After a moment’s pause, 
he dashed forward into the room with a shout, 
and established himself in a large arm-chair, 
which he conve:tel into a carrier’s waggon, 
and over the back of which he urged forward 
his imaginary horses. He was followed by 
Lucy, the maid®of all work, bearing in her 
arms the baby, with large, round eyes, and no 
hair. In his mouth he held an India rubber 
ring, and lvoked very much like a street-door 
knocker. He came down to say good night, 
but, after he had got down, could not say it; 
not being able to say anything but a kind of 
explosive “Papa!” Te was then a good deal 
kissed, and tormented in various ways, and 
finally sent off to bed, blowing little bubbles 
with his mouth; Lucy blessing his little heart, 
and asseverating that nobody could feed him in 
the night without loving him, and that, if the 
flies bit him any more, she would pull out every 
tooth in their heads ! 

Then came Master Alfred’s hour of triumph 
and sovereign sway. The firelight gleamed on 
his hard, red cheeks, and glanced fom his 
liquid eyes and smal) white teeth. He piled 
his waggon full of books and papers, and dashed 
off to town at the top of his speed ; he delivered 
and received parcels and letters, and played the 
posi-boy’s horn with his lips. ‘Then he climbed 
the back of the great chair, sang “Sweep ho !” 
as from the top of avery high chimney, and, 
sliding down upon the cushion, pretended to 
fall asleep in a little white bed with white 
curtains ; from which imaginary slumber his 
father awoke lim by crying in his ear, in 
mysterious tones— 

“ What little boy is this?” 

Finally he sat down in his chair at his 
mother’s knee, and listened very attentively, 
and for the hundredth time, to the story of the 
dog Jumper, which was no sooner ended than 
voeiferously called for again and again. On 
the fifth repetition it was cut as sliort as the 
dog’s tail by Lucy, who, having put the baby 
to hed, now came for Master Alfred. He 
seemed to hope he had been forgotten, but was 
nevertheless marched off to bed, without any 
particular regard to his feelings, and disap- 
peared in a kind of abstracted mood, repeating 
softly to himself his father’s words— 

“ft night, Alfred !” ; 

His father looked fondly after him aa he 
went up stairs, 
and with the other rubhtag the alzep out af hia 


eyes. 
“Ab! these children, these children!” said 


ing Lucy by one hand, 
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Mr. Churchill, as he sat down at the tea-table ; 
“we ought ta love them very much now, for 
we shall not have them long with us!” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed his wife, “ what 
do you meanP Does anything ailthem? Are 
they going to die P” 

“TI hope not. But they are going to grow 
up, and be no longer children. And yet it seems 


| impossible that they should ever grow to be 


men, and drag the heavy artillery along the 
dusty roads of life.” 

“QO you foolish man! You gave me such a 
fright! And I hope they never will—that is 
the last thing I want either of them to do.” 

“Oh, Ido not mean literally, only figura- 
tively. By the way, speaking of growing up 
and growing old, [ saw Mr. Pendexter this 
evening as I came home.” 

*‘ And what had he to say P” 

“ He told me he should preach his farewell 
sermon to-morrow.” 

“Poorold man! I really pity him.” 

“Sodo I. But it must be confessed he is a 
dull preacher; and I dare say it is as dull 
work for him as for his hearers.” 

“Why are they going to send him away P” 

“Oh, there are a great many reasons. He 
does not give time and attention enough to his 
sermons and to his pansh. He 1s always at 
work on his farm; always wants his salary 
raised ; and insists upon Nis right to pasture 
his horse in the parish fields.” 

“ Hark !” cried his wife, lifting up her face 
in a listening attitude. 

‘** What is the matter P” 

“TI thought I heard the baby !” 

There was a short silence. Then Mr. 
Churchill said— 

“Tt was only the egt in the cellar.” 

At this moment Lucy came in. She hesi- 
tated a little, and then, in # submissive vwaiee, 
asked leave to go down to the village to bay 
some ribbon for her bonnet. Luey was a girl 
of fifteen, who had been taken a few years 
before from an Orphan Asylum. Her dark 
eyes had a gipsy look, and she ware her brown 
hair twisted round her head, after the manner 
of some of Murillo’s girls. She had Milesian 
blood in her veins, and was impetuous and 
impatient of contradiction. 

en she had left the room, the school- 
master resumed the conversation by saying— 

“Ido not like Lucy’s going out so muca an 
the evening. I am afraid she will got into 
trouble. She is really very pretty.” 

Then there was another pause; after which 


he added— 
“My dear wife, ous thing yumles ua er 


« And what is that ?” oe 
“Tt is to keow what that man dass with all 
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the old boots he picks up about the village. 
met him again this evening. He seemed to 
have as many feet as Brareus had hands. He 
is a kind of centipede.” 

‘But what has that to do with Lucy P” 

“Nothing. It only occurred to me at the 
moment; and I can never imagine what he 
does with so many old boots.” - 


Ill. 


WHEN tea was over, Mr. Churchill walked 
to and fro in his study, as his custom was. 
And as he walked, he gazed with secret rap- 
ture at the books which lined the walls, and 
thought how many bleeding hearts and aching 
heads had found consolation for themselves, 
and imparted it to others, by writing those 
p s. The books seemed to him almost as 
iving beings, so instinct were they with human 
thoughts agd sympathies. It was as if the 
authors themselves were gazing at him from 
the walls, with countenances neither sorrowful 
nor glad, but full of calm indifference to fate, 
like those of the poets who appeared to Dante 
in his vision, walking together on the dolorous 
shore. And then he dreamed of fame, and 
thought that perhaps hereafter he might be 
in some degree, and to some one, what these 
men were to him; and in the enthusiasm of 
the moment he exclaimed aloud— 

‘*“Would you have me be like these, dear 
Mary?” 

“Like these what?” asked his wife, not 
ate pte him. 

‘* Like these great and good men, like these 
scholars and poets, the authors of all these 
books ?” 

She pressed his hand and said, in a soft but 
excited tone— 

“ Oh, yes! Like them, only perhaps better !” 

“Then I will write a romance !” 

“Write it!” said his wife, like the angel : 
for she believed that then he would become 
famous for ever; and that all the vexed and 
bnsy world would stand still to hear him blow 
his little trumpet, whose sound was to rend 
the adamantine walls of time, and reach the 


ears of a far-off and startled posterity. 
IV. ba 
Twas thinking to-day,” said Mr. Churchill 
a few minutes as he took some 


from a drawer scented with a quince, 
arranged them on the study-table, while 
his wife as usual seated herself opposite to him 
with her work in her hand—“1 was thinking 
to-day how dull and prosaic the study of 
mathematics is made in our school-books; as 
if the grand science of numbers had been dis- 
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KAVANAGH. 
I | covered and perfected merely to further the 


purposes of trade.” 

“For my part,” answered his wife, “I do not 
see how you can make mathematics poetical, 
There is no poetry in them.” 

“ Ah, that is a very great mistake! There 
is something divine in the science of numbers. 
Like God, it holds the sea in the hollow of its 
hand. Jt measures the earth; it weighs the 
stars ; it illumines the universe ; it is law, it 
is order, it is beauty. And yet we imagine— 
that is, most of us—that its bighest end and 
culminating point is book-keeping by double| 
entry. It is our way of teaching it that makes: 
it so prosaic.” 

So saying, he arose, and went to one of his 
book-cases, from the shelf of which he took 
down a little old quarto volume, and laid it 
upon the table. 

“Now, here,” he continued, “is a book of 
mathematics of quite a different stamp from 


ours.” 
“Tt looks very old. What is it P” 
“Tt is the Lilawati of Bhascara Acharya, 


translated from the Sanscrit.” 

“Tt is a pretty name. Pray what does it 
mean P” 

“ Lilawati was the name of Bhascara’s 
daughter; and the book was written to per- 
petuate it. Tere is an account of the whole 
matter.” 

He then opened the volume, and read as 
follows :— 

“Jt is said that the composing of Lilawati 
was occasioned by the following circumstances. 
Lilawati was the name of the author’s daugh- 
ter, concerning whom it appeared, from the 

ualities of the Ascendant at her birth, that 
she was destined to pass her life unmarried, 
and to remain without children. The father 
ascertained a lucky hour for contracting her 
in marriage, that she might be firmly connected, 
and have children. It is said that, when 
that hour approached, he brought his oie ar 
ter and his intended son near him. He 
the hour-cup on the vessel of water, and kept 
in attendance a time-knowing astrologer, in 
order that, when the cup should subside in 
the water, those two precious jewels should be 
united. But as the intended arrangement was 
not according to destiny, it happened that the 
girl, from a curiosity natural to children, 
cooked into the cup to observe the water 
coming in at the hole; when by chance a pearl 
separated from her bridal-dress, fell into the 
cup, and, rolling down to the hole, stopped the 
influx of the water. So the astrologer waited 
in ex ion of the promised hour. When 
the operation of the cup had thus been-delayed 
beyond all moderate time, the father was in 
consternation ; and, examining, he found that a 
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small pear] had stopped the course of the 
water, and the long-expected hour was passed. 
In short, the father, thus disappointed, said to 
his unfortunate daughter, ‘I will write a book 
of your name, which shall remain to the latest 
times; for a good name is a second life, and 
the groundwork of eternal existence.’ ” 

As the schoolmaster read, the eyes of his 
wife dilated and grew tender, and she said— 

“What a beautiful story! When did it 
happen P” - 
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P “Seven hundred years ago, among the Hin- 
008.” 

“ Why not write a poem about it ?” 

« it is already a poem of itself— 
one of those things of which the simplest 
statement is the best, and which lose by em- 
bellishment. The old Hindoo legend, brown 
with age, would not please me so well if decked 
in gay colours, and hung round with the tink- 
ling bells of rhyme. Now hear how the book 
begins.” - 





MASTER ALFRED'S HOUR OF TRIUMPH, 


Again he read :-— 

Salutation to the elephant-headed Being 
who infuses joy into the minds of his wor- 
shippers, who delivers from every difficulty 
those that call upon him, and whose feet are 
reverenced by the gods! Reverence to Ganesa, 
who is beautiful as the pure purple lotos, and 
around whose neck the black curling snake 
winds itself in playful folds !” 

“That sounds rather mystical,” said his 
wife, 

“Yes; the book begins with a salutation to 
the Hindoo deities, as the old Sparish Chroni- 
cles begin in the name of God and the Holy 
Virgin. And now see how poetical some of 
the examples are |” 

He then turned over the leaves slowly and 


“ One-third of a collection of beautifal watere 


lilies is offered to Mahadev, one-fifth to Huri, 
one-sixth to the Sun, one-fourth to Devi, and 
six which remain are presented to the spiritual 
‘ara Required the whole number of water- 
es.” . 
“That is very pretty,” said the wife, “and 
would put it into the ae heads to bring you 


Here is a prettier one still. One-fifth of a 
hive of bees flew to the Kadamba flower ; one- 
third flew to the Silandhara ; three times the 
difference of these two numbers flew to an ar- 
bour; and one bee continued flying about, 
attracted on each side by the Ketaki 
and the Malati. What was the number of the 
er I should be ble to tal” 

“I am sure ould never be a 
“Ten times the square root of a flock of 


geese” 


Here Mes. Obwrehill langhed aloud ; bot he 
sarge sf, Ha 
“Ten ti equars root of a flock of 


oou 
ing in the water. Teil me, my young girl 
1 locks, what was the whole 
oun ber-of geces ?” , 
* Well, what was it °” 
“What should you think ?” 
* About twenty.” 
“No; one hundred and forty-four. Now 
another. The root of halfa ammber 
ef bees, and also eight-ninths of the whole, 
alighted on the jasmines, and a female bee 
bnzzed responsive to the hum of the saale in- 
closed at night in a water-lily. i 
damsel, tell me the number of bees.” 
“That is not there. You made it.” 
“No, indeed I did not. I wish I had made 
it. Look aad see.” 


He showed her the book, and she read it . 4, 


herself. He thea proposed some of the geo- 
metrical questions. 

“In a inke the bud of a water-lily was 
observed, one apan abeve the water; and when 
moved by the gentle breeze, it suxk ia the 
water at twe eubits’ distance. Requited the 
depth of the water.” 

“That is gheirming, bot must be very difficult. 
I could not gaswer it.” 

“A tree one hundred cubits high is distant 
from a well two hundred cubits ; from this tree 
one monkey descends and goes to the well; 
another monkey takes a leap upwards, and then 
descends by the hypothenuse ; and both pass 
over an equal space. Required the height of 
the leap.” 

*T do not believe you can answer that ques- 
tion yourself, without looking into the book,” 
said the laughing wife, laying her hand over 
the solution. ‘ thy it.” 

** With great pleasure, my dear child,” cried 
the confident schoolmaster, taking a pencil and 

aper. After making a few figures and calou- 
$, he answered— 

“ There, my young ca with beautifal locks, 
there is the answer—forty cubits.” 

His wife removed her hand from the book, 
and then, clapping both in triumph, she ex- 


“No, you are wrong, you are wrong, my 
beautiful yonth with a bee ia your bonnet! 
It is fifty cubits!” 

“Then I most have made some mistake.” 
ee! course you did. Your monkey did not 


j k 
bis mortifying defeat as if it 
had been a victory, by showering kisses, like 
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roses, upon his forehead and cheeks, as he 
passed ‘Beneath the triamphal archway of her 
arms, trying im vain to articulate— 
“My dearest Lilawati, what is the whole 
number of the geese ?” 
(To be continued.) 





“THE OTHER SEX.” 


Which “other sex?” Don't be so obscure. 
Dr. Beecher says, “that a writer's ideas shonld 
stand out like rabbits’ cars, so that the reader 
can get hold of them.” If you allude to the 
female sex, I don’t subscribe to it. I wish 
they were all “translated.” If there is any- 

img that gives me the sensation of a landsman 


@a- his first sea-voyage, it is the sight of a 


bonnet. Think of female fmendship! Two 
women joining the Mutual Admiration Society ; 
emptying their budget of love affairs; comparing 
bait to entrap victims; sighing over the same 
roweleaf; soumetising the same moonbeam ; 

ising the samme milliuer, and ezxchang- 
emale kisses! (Betty, hand me my fan! 
ell, let either have ewe bounet or one lover 
more than the ether—er, if they are blue 
stockings, let either be eme renod the higher 
on Fame’s ladder-—bedicins end daminz needles! 
what a tempest! ups and characters in such 
a case are no aceoumt atall. Oh, there never 
should be but one wemaneliwe at atime. Then 
the fighting would be all where it belongs—in 
the masculine What a time there’d be, 
though! Wo she bea belle? Bless her 
litte soul! how she ——, it! It makes 
me clap hands to think of it. The only 
woman ts world! Uf it were I, shouldn't 
they all leave off smoking, and wearing those 
odious plaid continuations ? Should they ever 
wear an outside coat, with the flaps cut off, or 
a Kossuth hat, or a yellow Marseilles vest? —or 
a mammoth bow on their neck-tiesP or a turn- 
over dickey? or a watch-chain?P or a ring on 
the little finger P—or any other abomination or 
offshoot of dandyiamn whatsoever? Shouldn't 
I politely request them to touch their bats, 
instead of jerking their heads, when they 
bowed? Wouldn’t I coax them to read me 
poetry till they had the bronchitis? Wouldn't 
they play on the flute, and sing the soul out of 
me? And then if they were sick, wouldn’t I 
pet them, and tell them all sorte of comicalities 
and make them fly like the mischief ? Shonldn% 
wonder |—Fannay Fern. 





CAROLINE BONAPARTE. 
Carottws, Napoleon’s youngest sister, was 
born at Ajaccio, March 26, 1782. She was 
stil] a child when her brother became Chief of 
the French nation. Her sisters had known 
ativersity; she found herself in the midst of 
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luxury and splendour the first moment she 
entered society. dame Junot says of her 
at this time, “Caroline Bonaparte was a ve 
girl, fresh as a rose—notto be compared, 
for the regular beauty of her features, to Pau- 
line, though more pleasing, perhaps, by the 
expression of her countenance and the brilliancy 
of her complexion, but by no means possessing 
the perfection of figure which distinguished her 
elder sister. Her head was di i 
large, her bust was too short, her shoukders 
were too round; but her hands am ber arms 
were models, and her skin resembled white 
satin seen through pink glass; her teeth were 
fine, as were those of all the apy, sh her 
hair was light. Asa young gid, e was 
charming. When her mother her to 
Paris, in 1798, her beauty was ia its rosy 
freshness. Magnificence did not beoome her ; 
brocade did not hang well on her figure, and 
one feared to see her delicate complextam fade 
under the weight of diamonds aml rabies.” 
She was a companion of Hortense at Madame 
Campan’s. 

On the return of the Bivst Consul from 
Egypt, he intended to marry his sister Caroline 
to Moreau, and at ome time be had designed 
her hand for Awgerean. But ahe was pas- 
sionately in deve with Murat, who being also 
enamoured of her, their matnal reqtest was 
immediately granted by Napoleon, and their 
marriage took place in Janeary, 1800. It was 
in the month of Octeber of the same year that 
the plot of the infernal machine was carried 
into execution. On this occasion Caroline 
nearly lost her Jife. She was om her way to 
the opera, near “the carriage of Napoleoa and 
Josephine. Every glass in her carriage was 
shattered, and the shock she saffered was so 
great that her child, who was berm soon after, 
suffered for a long time with epileptic attacks 
and a feeble constitution. Five years later. 
Caroline was created Grand Duchess of Berg, 
and two years afterwards she became Queen 
of Naples. 

Durmg the eight years she sat on that 
throne, she managed tc win the affections of 
her people; and as she was fond of magni- 
ficence and display, and distinguished for great 
generosity, she was one of the most popular 

incesses in Europe. She made frequent 
journeys to Paris, where sire lived in a atyle of 

ur worthy of the most brilliant queens. 
Careline took sides with her brother in his 
differences with Murat; and things went so 
far that at last a separation seemed likely to 

© - It would probably have n 
effected at a later peed ad not a melancholy 
fate deprived her beforehand of her husband ; 
but they seemed to have been after all sin- 
cerely attached to one another, and even as 
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late as the Battle of Dresden we find Caroline 
addressing to her husband the following letters—— 


“ S1zz,— Your letters respecting the brilliant 
Battle of Dresden, in which you took so glo- 
rious a part, reached me just as I was going to 
take the little voyage 1 had projected in the 
gulf; and it was amid the thunder of the 
cannon which you directed to be fired that I 
went on board, rejoicing in your success, and 
still more rejoicing at finding myself free from 
all uneasiness respecting your health. 

“ Ageording to your instructions, I have 
ordered Ze Deum to be performed. I send 
your Majesty the proceedings of administration, 
together with the ordinary statements and 
reports, and some particular demands, on which 
it will be for you to determine. 1 annex to 
these three reports of the Intendant-General. 
The Prince Royal set off the day 
befere yesterday to make the circuit of the 
Bay, on the same vessel; he returned quite 
enchamteé. The Princesses are to go to- 
morrew, with Lucien for their beau. 

“J don’t know whether you receive my letters ; 
bat 1 write to you very often. Hvcrything is 
perfectly calm and tranquil, and I hope you 
will be so too. 1 have ordered Camponelle to 
send you everything you may stand in need of, 
and told him to get some woollen hosiery, 
which will be very comfortable to you in 
travelling. I send you a box of liquorice for 
the Emperor. Present my respects to him. 
Adieu, my friend; take care of yourself, I beg 
you, and thimk of usa. I embrace you as I love 
you. “ CaROLINE.” 


In the month of March, 1815, when the 
reverses of Napoleon’s arms and the advance 
wf the Austrian army into the kingdom of 
Naples drove Murat trom his kingdom, Caro- 
line displayed great decision of character; and 
her conduct at the trying period when she lost 
her crown and went into exile has elicited 
the ipa of all contemporaneous historians. 
Naples was filled with alarm. Dressing herself 
in the uniform of the National Guard, and 
mounting a spirited horse, she reviewed the 
troops, and addressed them in a style which 
would have done no discredit to a conqueror 
on the eve of battle. She was on horseback 
more than six hours during the last day of her 
reign; and it was only at the fnal a mI 
when all hope was gone, that she gave he 
up to the English naval commander, and went 
on board his vessel-with her children. She 
had been assured a free passage to ee 
with her suite, by the English commodore ; 

i is pledge the commander ex- 
oning 
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again to her Austrian residence, but soon took 
up her abode in Florence, where she died 
in 1839, 

A single word on the character of Caroline 
She was, perhaps, more imperious and petulant 
than any of her sisters, not even excepting 
Pauline. When the impenal crown was put 
upon the head of Napoleon, hus msters all 
wanted to ‘be made queens @ Joseph being the 
first of the brothers raised to a throne, his 
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sisters found it very hard to address his wife 
as “Your Maysty,” and they complamned to 
him that he had treated the wife of his brother 
with more favour than he had even his own 
sisters , “To hear Figs complainte,’’ said 
Napoleon, “one would suppose that I had 
robbed you of your succession to the late king, 
your father?” But Caroline was an eatimab 
woman, a good wife, a kind mother, a generous 
sister, and a noble queen 
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LIGEIA. 
BY EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


T cannot, for my soul, remember how, when, 
or even precisely where, I first became ac- 
quainted with the Lady Ligeia. Long years 
have since elapsed, and my memory is feeble 
through much suffering. Or, perhaps, I can- 
not sow bring these points to mind, in 
_ i peut of m pate res rare 
earning, her sin yet placid caste o ‘ 
and the thrilling and enthralling bes 
her low musical language, made their way into 
my heart by paces so steadily and stealthily pro- 
ig that they have been unnoticed and un- 

. Yet I believe that I met her first and 
most frequently in some large, old, decaying 
city near the Rhine. Of her family—I have 
nedbe Goer her speak. That it is of a re- 
motely ancient date cannot bedoubted. Ligeia! 
Ligeia! Buried in the studies of a nature more 
than all else adapted to deaden impressions of 


the outward world, it is by that sweet word 
alone—by Ligeia—that I bring before mine 
eyes in fancy the image of her who is no more. 
And now, while I write, a recollection flashes 
upon me that I have sever known the paternal 
name of her who was my friend and my be- 
trothed, and who became the partner of my 
pace and finally the — of my Leer ig 
ita p charge on e part of my Ligeia 
or was tt a test any strength of affection, that 
T should institute no inquiries upon this point P 
or was it rather a caprice of my own——a wil 
romantic offering on the shrine of the most 
assionate devotion? I but indistinctly recall 
he fact itself—what wonder that I have utterly 
forgotten the circumstances which originated or 
attended it? And, indeed, if ever that spirit 
which is entitled Romance—if ever she, the wan 
aud the misty-winged Ashfophet of oo 
K 







pled to a majesty so divine!—the skin rivallin 
the purest ivory, the commanding extent an 
repose, the gentle prominence of the regions 
above the temples; and then the raven-black, 
the glossy, the luxuriant, and naturally-carling 

forth the full force of the 
Homeric epithet “hyacinthine!’ I looked at 
the delicate ontlines of the nose—and nowhere 
but in the fal ions of the Hebrews 
had I beheld a similar perfection. 
oe accel dood alae to the a 

ible tendency to the aqni- 
ine, the same harmoniously curved nostrils, 

ing the free spirit. I regarded the sweet 

was indeed the triumyh of all 
ificient turn of the 


There were 


i 


R 


i 
4 


of breadth, the softness and the 
jesty, tive fulness and the spirituality, of the 





ligbidy noticeable in 
i was her beauty 
aves ib appeared, perhaps 
titer above or 

the fabulous 


i and, far over them, 
h fag lashes of The brows, 
slight i in owtiine, had the same tint 
The “ hewever, which I found in 


or the brilhancy of the 
ell, be referred to the 


on. of no meaning! belund 
aias cit Insts of make coma we intrench 
ear iri 


Fe 
a 
B® 
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of so mash of the spiritual. The 

long recall gh hese iow 
upon it ow 

have I, the whele of a midsummer 
night, to fathom it! What was 1t— 
that more profound than the well of 


Democritus—which lay far withm the pupils of 
my beloved? What wasitP I was possessed 
with a passion to discover. Those eyes! those 
large, those shining, those divine orbs! they 
became to me twin stars of Leda, and I to them 
devoutest of astrologers. 

There is no pot, among the many in- 
comprehensible anomalies of the science of 
mind, more thrillingly exciting than the fact 
never, I believe noticed in the schools—that, 
in our endeavours to recall to memory some- 
thing as forgotten, bok often find yearn 
upon very werge of remembrance, without 
being able,in the end, to remember, And thus 
how frequently, in my intense scrutiny of 
Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt approaching the full 


know. of their ion—felt it ap 

ing, dary pte to be mi mine—and s0 a Toogt 
! (strange, oh, strangest 

mystery of all!) I found, in the eommonest ob- 

jects of the universe, a circle of analogies to 


in 
material world, a sentiment sock as I felt always 
around, within me, by her large and luminoas 


orks, Yet not the more could I that 
pie be Baab locate ol capobary 
I ised it, let me sometimes in the 


aarvey of s rapidly-growing vine-~im the com- 
tion of a moth, a a & chryaslis, s 

stream of water. I have felt i} in 
iti ae ef Ie. And 

in the glances 6. 
there are one or two stara ee: 
pecially, a star of the sixth magnitude, double 
and changeable, to be found near the large star 
in Lyra—in a telescopic iny of which I 
age ie I have 


atringed instruments, and not unfrequently by 
s from books. Among innumerable 
other instances, I well remember someting in 
a volume of Joseph Glanville, which (pe 4% 
merely from its quaintness—who shall say ?) 
never failed to inspira me with the sentiment : 
“And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, with 
its vigour? For God is but a great will per- 
vading all things by nature of its intentness. 
Man doth nat yield him to the angels, nor unto 
death utterly, save anly through the weakness 
of eae eel ssa eles aor 
of years, subsequent refler tion, 
have enabled me to trace, indeed, some remote 
connexion between this passage in the English 
moralist and a portion of the character of Ligeia. 
Ax intensity in thought, action, or speech was 
possibly, in her, a result, or at least an index, 
of that gigantic volition which, during our long 
intercourse, tailed to give other and more im- 
mediate evidence of its existence. Of all the 
women whom I have ever known, she, the out- 
wardly calm, the ever-placid Ligeia, was the 
most violently a prey to the tumultuous vultures 
of stern passion, And of such passion I could 
form no estimate, save by the miraculous ex- 
pansion of thase eyes which at once so delighted 
and A aR ¥ the almost magical melody , 
modulation, distinctness, and placidity of her 
very low waice—and by the fierce e (ren- 
dered doubly effective by contrast with her 
manner of utterange) of the wild words whieh 
she habitually uttered. a 
I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia; it 
wasauch as I have never known in woman. 
Ja the classical 
oisnt, and, as far as my own acquaintance ex- 
tended in regard to the modern dialeeta of Eu- 
zope, I have never known her at fault, Indeed, 
upon 
simply 
tion of the academy, have Lever found Ligeia 


at fault? How singularly, how thrillingly, 
Bi Sy ha of wy wie 
attention! Isaid her > ee anch ant 


of a metear, I have felt | 


tongues was she deeply profi- | wild desire 


me in studies but little sought, bat lees knows, 
that delicious vista hy slew degrees expand- 
ing before me, down w gorgeons, and 
all untrodden I might at pase on- 
ward to a of a wisdom too divinely pre- 
cious not to be forbidden ! 

How poignant, then, must have been the erie 
with which, after some years, I beheld my 
grounded expectations take wings to 
and fly away! Without eee T was but as a 
child groping benighted. Her presence, her 

ings alone, rendered vividly juminous the 
many mysteries of the transcendentalism in 
which we were immersed. Wanting the radiant 
lustre of her eyes, letters, lambent and golden, 
grew duller than Saturnian lead. Azd now 
those eyes shone lesa and lesa frequently upon 
the pages over which I pored. Ligeia grew ill. 
The wild eyes blazed with a toa, tou glorious 
effulgence ; the pale bocame of the 
transparent waxen hue of the grave; and the 
blue veins upon the lofty forehead swelled and 
sank impetuously with the tides ef the most 
pated Seon I saw nye’ sain aps 
stru erately in apirit e grim 
Azrael. And the strugglea of the passionate 
wife were, to my astonishment, even more 
energetic than my own. ‘Therehad been much 
in her stern nature to impress me with the be- 
hef that, to her, death would have came with- 
out its terrora; buat not ea. Words are im- 
potent to convey any just idea of the ferceness 
of resistance with which she wrestled with the 
Shadow. f ed in anguish at the pitiable 
spectacle. { would have soothed—E would 
have reasoned; bet, im the imtessity of her 

i ire for life—for life—det for life— 
solace aad reason were alike the uttsymost of 
folly. Yet wot until the last instance, amid the 


most convulsive ——? ings of her fleree spirit, 
because | was shaken the external placidity of her de- 


meanour. Her voice grew more gentle—grew 
more low—yet I would not wish te dwell upon 
the wild meaning of the quictly uktared words. 
hate Gaara act 
t 
ody more as mo | aernmphons and 


ratione whie 








, that 
onment to 


me 
‘womanly a 
maerited, all anworthily bestowed, I at lengt 


Ligeia’s more than 

a love, alas! all un- 

h 

ised the principle of her longing, with so 

y earnest a desire, for the life which was 

now fleeing 00 rapidly away. It is this wild 

longing, it is this eager vehemence of desire 

for life—ba¢ for life—that I have no power to 
ponray, no utterance capable of expressing. 

At high noon of the night in which she de- 
parted, beckoning me peremptorily to her side, 
she bade me repeat certain verses composed by 
herself not many days before. I obeyed her. 
They were these :— 


Lo! ‘tisa night 
Within the lonesome latter years ! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned 1n tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. as 


Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 

a hither and puithes & y; P 

re puppe ey, who come an 

At bidalng of vast formless things - 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 

Fispping from out thelr condor wings 
Invisible Woe! 


That motley drama—oh, be sure 
It shali not be t 
With its Phantom c for evermore, 
By a crowd that seize it not, 
h a circle that ever returneth in 
To self-same spot; 


And mach of Madoess, and more of Sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot! 


irk se, Set he atc rom 

ling shape trude 

a blood-red hing that writhes from out 
The scenic 


weakness of his feeble 


And now, as if exhausted with emotion, she 
suffered her white arms to fall, and returned 
| solemnly to her bed of death. And as she 
breathed her last sighs, there came mingled with 
them a low murmur from her lips. I bent to 
them my ear, and distinguished again the con- 
cluding words of the passage in Glanville :— 
“ Afan doth not yield him to the angels, nor unto 
death utterly, save only through the weakness of 
his Plated soul,” 
he died: and I, crushed into the very dust 
with sorrow, could no longer endure the lonely 
desolation of my dwelling in the dim and decay- 
ing city of the Rhine. i had no lack of what 
the world calls wealth. Ligeia had brought me 
far more, very far more, than ordinarily falls to 
the lot of mortals. After s few months, there- 
fore, of weary and aimless wandering, I ae 
chased and put in some repair an abbey, which 
I shall not name, in one of the wildest and least 
frequented portions of fair England. The 
gloomy and dreary grandeur of the building, the 
almost savage aspect of the domain, the many 
melancholy and time honoured memories con- 
nected with both, had much in unison with the 
feelings of utter abandonment which had driven 
me into that remote and unsocial region of the 
country. Yet although the external abbey, 
with its verdant decay hanging about it, suf- 
fered but little alteration, I gave way, with a 
child-like ersity, and perchance with a faint 
hope of alleviating my sorrows, to a display of 
more than nee within. For such 
follies,/even in childhood, T had imbibed a taste, 
and now they came back to me as if in the 
dotage of grief. Alas! I feel how much even of 
incipient madness might have been discovered 
in the gorgeous and fantastic draperies, in the 
solemn carvings of a de ogo wild cornices 
and furniture, in the patterns of the 
carpets of tufted gold! Ihad become a boundea 
slave in the trammels of opium, and my labours 
and my orders had taken a colouring from my 
dreams. But these absurdities I must not pause 
to detail. Let me speak only of that ene 
chamber, whither, in a moment of mental 
alienation, I led from the altar as ny bride—as 
the successor of the unforgotten Ligeia—the 
Yair-haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena Tre- 
vanion of Tremaine. 


LIGHIA. ot 
There is no individaal ion of the archi- ,; indeed traceable to a very remote period of an- 


tecture and decoration of that bridal chamber 
which is not now visibly before me. Where 
were the souls of the haughty family of the 
bride, when, through thirst of gold, they per- 
mitted to pass the threshold of an apartment so 
bedecked, a maiden and a daughter so beloved? 
I have saidthat I minutely remember the de- 
tails of the chamber—yet Iam sadly forgetful 
on topics of deep moment ; and here there was 
no system, no keeping the fantastic display, to 
take hold upon the memory. The room lay in 
» high turret of the castellated abbey, was pen- 
tagonal in shape, and of capacious size. Oc- 
cupying the whole southern face of the pentagon 
was the sole window—an immense sheet of un- 
broken glass from Venice—a single pane, and 
tinted of a leaden hue, so that the rays of either 
the sun or moon passing through it, fell with a 
ghastly lustre on the objects within. Over the 
upper portion of this huge window extended 
the trellis-werk of an aged vine, which clam- 
bered up the massy walls of the turret. The 
ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, was excessively 
lofty, vaulted, and elaborately fretted with the 
wildest and most grotesque specimens of a semi- 
Gothic, semi-Druidical device. From out the 
most central recess of this melancholy vau'ting 
depended, by a single chain of gold with long 
links, a huge censer of the same metal, Sara- 
cenic in pet and with many perforations so 
contrived that there writficain and out of them, 
as if endued with a serpent vitality, a continual 
succession of parti-coloured fires. 

Some few ottomans and golden candelabra, 
of Eastern figure, were in various stations 
about; and there was the couch, too—the bridal 


couch—of an Indian model, and low, and sculp-" 


tured of solid ebony, with a pall-like canopy 
above. In each of the angles of the chamber 
stood on end a gigantic sarcophagus of black 
anite, from the tombs of the kings over against 
or, with their aged lids full of immemorial 
sculpture. But in the draping of the apart- 
ment lay, alas! the chief phantasy of all. 
The lofty walls, gigantic in height—even un- 
propernoney so—were hung from summit to 
cot, in vast folds, with a heavy and massive- 
looking tapestry—tapestry of a material which 
was found alike as a carpet on the floor, as a 
covering for the ottomans and the ebony bed, 
as a canopy for the bed, and as the gorgeous 
volutes of the curtains which partially shaded 
the window. The material was the richest 
sate of Jone was spotted = over, ae 
arin with arabesque figures, about 

a foot in diameter, and wrought upon the cloth 


in patterns of the most j k. But these 


figures partook of the true character of the ara- 
beaque when r from a single point 
of view. Dy a contrivances now common, and 


tiquity, they were made chan in aspect, 
To one entering the room, they bore the ap- 
‘ tad sae monstrosities; but upon a 
ert er advance, this appearance de- 
rted ; te aa ee mane 
is station in the chamber, he saw himself sar- 
rounded by an endless succession of the ghastly 
forms which belong to the superstition of the 
Norman, or arise in the guilty slumbers of the 
monk. The phan io effect was vastly 
heightened by the artificial introduction of « 
strong continual carrent of wind behind the 
draperies—giving a hideous and uneasy anima- 
tion to the whole. 

In halls such as these—in a bridal chamber 
such as this—I passed, with the Lady of Tre- 
maine, the unhallowed hours of the first month 
of our marriage—passed them with but little 
disquietude. That my wife dreaded the moodi- 
ness of my temper—that she shunned me, and 
loved me but little—I could not help perceiving; 
but it gave me rather pleasure than otherwise. 
My memory flew back (oh, with what intensity 
of regret!) to Ligeia, the beloved, the august, 
the beautiful, the entombed. 1 revelled in re- 
collections of her purity, of her wisdom—of her 
lofty, her ethereal nature—of her passionate, her 
idolatrous love. Now, then, did my spirit fully 
and freely burn with more than all the fires of 
her own. In the excitement of my opium 
dreams (for I was habitually fettered in the 
shackles of the drug), I would call aloud upon 
her name, during the silence of the night, or 
among the sheltered recesses of the glens by 
day, as if, through the wild eagerness, the con- 
suming ardour of my longing for the departed, 
I could restore her to the pathway she had 
abandoned—ah, couéd it be for ever P—upon 
earth. 

About the commencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Rowena was 
attacked with sudden illness, from which her 
recovery was slow. ‘The fever which consumed 
her rendered her nights uneasy; and in her 
perturbed state of half slumber, she spoke of 
sounds and of motions, in and about the cham- 
ber of the turret, which I concluded had no 
origin save in the distemper of her fancy, or 
aad in the phantasmagoric influences of the 
chamber itself. She became at length conva- 
lescent—finally, well. Yet but a brief period 
elapsed, ere a second more violent disorder 
again threw her upon a bed of enffering; and 
from this attack her frame, at all times feeble, 
never altogether recovered. Herillnesses — 
after this epoch, of alarming erage gg 
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sure a hold upon her constitution to be eradi- 
cated by human means, ) could not fail to observe 
® similar increase in the nervous irritation of 
her temperament, and in her excitability by 
trivial causes of fear. She spoke again, and 
new more frequently and pertinaciously, of the 
souade—of the slight sounds—and of the un- 
waal motions among the tapestries, to which 
eke had formerly slleded. 

One night, near the closing in of September, 
she pressed this distressing subject with more 
than usual emphasis upon my attention. She 
had just awakened from an unquiet slumber, 
aad i had been watching, with feelings half of 
anxiety, half of vague terror, the workings of 
her emaciated countenance. I sat by the side 
of her ebony bed, upon one of the ottomans of 
Tadia. She partly arose, and spoke, in an 
earnest, low whisper, of sounds which she then 
heard, but which I conld not hear—of motions 
which she then saw, but which I could not per- 
ceive. The wind was rushing hurriedly behind 
the tapestries, and I wished to show her (what, 
let me confess it, I could not ald believe) that 
these almost inarticulate breathings, and those 
very gentle variations of the figures upon the 
vail: lt oS natural age Pa are 
demary ing of the wind. But a deadly 
pallor overspreading her face, had proved to 
mae that my exertions to re-assure her would be 
frnitiess. She appeared to be fainting, and no 
attendants were within call. I remembered 
where was deposited a decanter of light wine 
whioh had been ordered by her physicians, and 
hastened across the chamber to procure it. But, 
as I stepped beneath the light of the censer, 
twe circumstances of a startling nature at- 
tracted. m saa a se anges pal- 

ugh invisible object passed 

Fently by my person ; and I saw that there lay 
ee in the very middle of 
rich lastre thrown from the oenser, a shadow 
«nam faint, indefinite shadow ot angelic aspect— 
weoh as might be fancied for the shadow of a 
shade, But I was wild with the excitement of 
@ immoderate dose of 3 aa, and heeded these 
but little, nor spoke of them to Rowena. 
found the wine, I recrossed the chamber, 


and outa 
of the felnting lady. She had waar ] 
pe sdalear froma took the vee hereell, 


LIGEIA. 


If this I saw—not so Rowena. She swallowed 

the wine unhesitatingly, and I forebore to speak 

to her of a circumstance which muat, after all, 

I considered, have been but the suggestion of a 

vivid imagination, rendered morbidly active by 

ne terror of the lady, by the opium, and by the 
our. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own peroep- 
tion that, immediately subsequent to the fall of 
the raby-drops, a rapid change for the worse 
took place in the disorder of my wife; so that, 
on the third subsequent night, the hands of her 
menials prcuaree her for the tomb, and on the 
fourth I sat alone, with her shrouded body, in 
that fantastic chamber which had received her 
as my bride. Wild visions, opiam-engendered, 
fltted, shadow-like, before me. I gazed with 
unguiet eye upon the sarcophagi in the angles 
of the room, upon the varying figures of the 
drapery, and upon the writhing of the parti- 
coloured fires in the censer overhead. My eyes 
then fell, as I called to mind the circumstances 
of a former night, to the spot beneath the glare 
of the censer where I had seen the faint traces 
of the shadow. It was there, however, no 
longer; and breathing with greater freedom, I 
turned my glances to the pallid and rigid figure 
upon the bed. Then rushed upon mea thousand 
memories of Ligeia—and then came back upon 
my heart, with the turbulent violence of a flood 
the whole of that unutterable woe with which 1 
had regarded Aer thus enshrouded. The night 
waned ; and still, with a bosom fall of bitter 
thoughts of the one only and supremely beloved, 
I remained gazing upon the body of Rowena. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps 
earlier, or later, for I had taken no note of 
time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very distinct, 
startled me from reverie. I fel¢ that it came 
frem the bed of ebony—the bed of death, I 
listened in an agony of superstitious terror— 
but there was no repetition of the sound. [ 
strained my vision to detect any motion in the 
corpse—but there was not the slightest per- 
ceptible. Yet I could not have been csived. I 
had heard the noise, however faint, and my soul 
was awakened within me. iene and per- 
severi kept my attention riveted upon the 
bedy. y minutes elapsed before any cir- 
catstance occurred tending to throw light 
upoa the mystery. At length it became evi- 
dent that a slight,a very feeble, and barely 
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cipitate in our preparations—that Rowena still 
lived. It was necessary that some immediate 
exertion be made: yet the turret was altogether 
apart from the portion of the abbey tenanted 
by the servants—there were none within call— 
> had no means of summoning them to my aid 
without leaving the room for many minutes; 
and this I could not venture to do. I there- 
fore struggled alone in my endcavours to call 
baok the spirit still hovering. In a short period 
it was certain, however, that a relapse had 
taken place; the colour disappeared from both 
eyelid and cheek® leaving a wanness even more 
than that of marble; and all the usual rigidity 
of death immediately sepervened. I fell back 


wept ee depert 
a 80 8 aro and again gave 
myself up to waking visions of Ligeia. 


An hour thas elapsed, when (coald it be pos- 


sible?) I was second time aware of some vague 
sound issuing from the regien of the bed. I 
listewed—in extremity of horror. The sound 


— was a sigh. Bashing to the 
corpee, I saw—distinctly saw—a tremor upon 
aeons sae line of the ay h. 
ischosing a bri ine pearlly teet 
Amerement now ed in my hosom with 
the awe which had hitherto reigned 
there alone. I felt that my vision dim, 
thut my reason wandered ; and it nly by 
a violent effort that I at length succeeded in 
nerving myself to the task which daty thus 
once more had pointed out. There was now 
2» partial glow upon the forehead and upon the 
cheek and throet; a perceptible warmth per- 
vated the whole frame; there was even a slight 
puleation at the heart. The lady deed; and 
with redoubled ardour I betook myself to the 
task of restoration. I chafed and bathed the 
temples and the hands, and used every exertion 


w experience, and no little medical 
could t, But in vein. Suddenly, the 
colour the pulsation ceased, the lips re- 


sumed the expression of the dead, and in an 
instant afterward wh 


peer 
how, time after entil near 
Derk Goh pie dues tain ‘bidoon dea of 
repeated P—how each relapse 
‘was only into a sterner and apparently more 
irredeemable death P—how each agony wore the 
& struggle with some invisi rc 


weach was succeeded 
aot what of ila easee in the Saran ap- 


i; 


Oks pony. Dek pea! 
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pearance of the corpse? Let me hurry to a 
conclusion. 
The greater part of the fearful night had 
worn away, hep Hi who had been dead once 
in stirred—and now more vigoro than. 
2 fog epic iy pire 
more appalling in ite utter hopelessness than 
a long ceased to struggle er to move, 
aad remained sitting rigidly upon the ottoman, 
a helpless prey to a whirl of violent emotions, of 
which extreme awe was perhaps the least terrible, 
the least consuming. The corpee, I — 
stirred, and now more vigoreasly than 
The hues of life flashed up with anwanted 


no longer, when, arming from 
with feeble steps, with closed cyes, and with the 
mauner of one bewildered ia a dream, the thi 


that was enshroaded advanced boldly and 
pably into the middle of 
I trembled not—I sti a crowd af 


unutterable fancies connected with the aiz, the 


in thoughts 

Could it, indeed, be the doing 
at ithe tacit, the > evott Laay 

@ 
should I doubt it? ‘The enies : 
tit 

about the mouth—bat then mi pple 
sar ead cen ppd aime? Jad 


vince der ? What arg aR aseil- 
ness seized me that Gue beunil, 
and I had reached her feet ! inki 


streamed forth, into the reshing 
the chaniber, kaye masses of lag 
thetr; if was Slacker than the sane 
{ hod eow slewty 
the figure which stood before me. ere 
then, at least,” I shrieked aloud, “ean I 
ree te linck, and the will ages. 
an 
my lost love—ef the Lady~of the Jager 
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The isetie above drawn obtains the prize of this month. It is designed by Miss J,, of toe 
pee gel pool and ope _ co] erat : cvs Dp. Fis)are worked entre tefl ta in im ae we a 
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Whe favnions are almost the same as last month, with the exce tion, indeed, that velvet is more worn, 62 
for dinner aor trimmed with very deep point d'Angleterra donne. hav natrow gauze ribbon rosettes 
a heading to each flounce ; sleeves short, and trimmed to match the skirt. The lady re tei above as 
big is in plain Poland satin; close high body, mousquetaire collar on a muslin chemi uchess under-si 
rich figured shawl, and bonnet of satin and blonde and marabout feathers. The dress of the lady atanding is 
sh ming natn Coy inv ass Goan unt sbaatieste hit'and Mime ts beolae Angie 

top of the first ounce > the ander-sleeves a 

The bonnets for this winters weat are more plain than the last month, and principally made of velvet, 

trimmed with feathers and fruit, especially those made of velvet. 
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(Nietiove engpetng Peelies venitinuinz the initials (which rather elbow the other patternsout of 
preprivty), gives the collar to necompany the prize chemisette engraved on 8 previous page. Below 
tte oder will be sound the pattera (Of {ull size for working) of one of the two sprigs ef which the 
Ghernisdtie and collar are nlmeost wholly composed; the ether aprig will be found on t 
apesinngs pags. 


ABOUT DREAMS. 


ABOUT DREAMS. 


To jump at once into the question, 
almost all experience goes to show that 
ordinary dreams take in an i 
sleep; and that they are often by a 
change io the atmosphere, an ill-mude bed, and 
too mach or too little covering. Dr. James 
Gregory mentions that, having gone to bed 
with a vessel of hot water at his feet, he 
dreamed of walking up the crater of Mount 
Etna ; and on anojher occasion, through having 
thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, and ex- 
posing himself to the cold, dreamt of spending 
a winter at Hudson’s Bay, and of suffering 
from intense frost. Dr. Reid, the cele- 
brated mathematician, dreamed that he had 
fallen into the hands of a party of Nerth 
American Indians, who were scalping him, 
from the dressing of a blister which he had 
applied to his heud becoming ruffled so as to 
produce pain. In both these cases the dreams 
were suggested by sensations conveyed from 
the surface of the body through the nerves, 
until a corresponding impression was made 
upon the mind. 

But some persons, we are told, never dream. 
Locke assures us that he knew a gentleman 
who hadan excellent memory, and yet cou’ not 
recollect ever having dreamed till he arrived at 
his twenty-sixth yeur. Dr. Reid, for many 
years before his death, had no recollection of 
ever having dreamed; and Dr. Eliotson relates 
the case of a man who never dreamed till after 
he was afflicted with a fever, in his fortieth year. 

It is foand that any subject which has pro- 
duced a strong impression on the mind during 
the day may modify and materially influence 
the subject of our dreams the following night ; 
indeed, if dreams are not to be t to the 
business of the day, or a peculiar turn of thought, 
they may safely be looked upon as signs of a more 
png Bar issempered state of the body, and the 
true conditions of that state may often be better 
Jearned from them than from any other cauee. 
“There is an art,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“te make dreams as well as their interpre- 
tations; and physicians will tell us that some 
food makes turbulent, come gives quiet dreams. 
Cate, who donated upon cabbage, might find the 
crude effocts thereof; and agoras might 
have had calmer sleeps if he had totally ab- 
stained from beans.” 

In old times men there were who ded 
to be skilled in the inte tion of dreams ; 
but, like those of the present day who profess 
the same objett, were very contradictory in 
their solutions. From as vey noes Arabic 
manuscript on the subject, we that, if you 
rears ap your dream, it is a good sign; 

es evil, if you converse with one, 
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To dream borgir ri torr alacant 
gin ; but, if it be muddy, an e will 
ing afalse accusation against you. To dream 
of carrying a heavy weight on your back denotes 
orca ow are righ; honour, if you are 
poor. iortune-tallerd of thd present day 
egg to give an imterpretation for every 
m, no matter whatever may be its subject; 
and the computation would startle as if all those 
who now anxiously seek the solution of their 
dreams could be ewamerated. 

It is curious that the same sign in different 
countries is often made to bear a directly 
contrary signification. The English peasant- 

irl thinks it a sure sigh of happiness if she 
: Sa of a rose; but the in Nox 
mandy believes that it forbodes di int 
ment and vexation. To dream of an oak-tree 
is a sign of prosperity to the Englishman ; bat 
it is thou it to be a forewarning of some 
dreadful c ity in Switzerland. 

The possibility of suggesting dreams te some 
sleepers by whispering in the ear is a well-known. 
fact ; but this can, doubtless, be only practionble 
where the sensuous organs are parity awake, 
A case of this description is by Dr. 
Abercrombie. ‘“ An officer whose susceptabitity 
of having his dreams thus conjured before bim 
was so remarkable that his friends could pro- 
duce any kind of dream they pleased, by softly 
whispering in his ear, eapectally if this were 
done by one with whose voice he was familiar. 
His companions were in tho constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. one 
oceasion they conducted him through the whele 


progress of a quarrel, which ended in a duel; 
and when the jes were sup to meet, a 
pistol was put into his hand, which he fired off 


in his sleep, and was awakened by the report, 
On another, they found him asleep on the top 
of ‘ws locker or bunk in the cabin, when, by 
whispering, they made him believe he had fallen 
overboard ; and they then exhorted him to save 
himself by swimming. He immediately imitated 
the motions of aswimmer. They then 
to him that he was being pursued by a shark, 
and intreated him to dive for his life. This he 
did, or rather ean he" with so much violence 
that he threw himself eff the looker, 6 whieh 
he was bruised, and, of course, a ” Dr. 
Abercrombie adds that “be had so distinct 
recollection of his dreams, but 8 oonfosed 
feeling of oppression or fatigue, and used to teil 
hia friends teat he was sure they had been play- 
ing some tricks upon him.” ; 

amiable poet Cowper believed that all 
dreams were caused either by a good or evil 
agency; and a celebrated post saye— 


Dream but interludes which 7 
That when Monarch Reeson sleeps, this cade 
waxes, : 


ats 

Tt fe « resnarkwhle fact that 4 similar kind of 
sensetion will prodate the same kind of dream 
pr tate wt the same time. bytes 
* regiment startmg up in alarm, 
deelaring they were ing abst black d 
had fexaped upon their breasts and disappeared. 


‘The canse of this was explained that they had 
beam exposed in common to the influence of a 


gas. 

Phere are many instances on record of 
etsons performing intellectual feats in dreams 
to which they were unequal when awake. The 
following is well authenticated. A daughter 
of Sir George Mackenzie, who died at an early 
age, was endowed with a remarkable genius 
for music, and was an accomplished organist. 
This young lady dreamt during an illness that 

was at a party where she heard a new 
piece of music, which made so great an im- 
pression on her by its novelty and beauty that, 
on awakening, she besought her attendants to 
bring her some paper, that she mht write it 
down before she had forgotten it—an indul- 
gence which, apprehensive of excitement, her 
medical attendant unfortunately forbade ; for, 
apart from the additional psychological interest 
that would have been attached to the fact, the 
effects of compliance, judging from what ensued, 
would probably have been soothing rather than 
otherwise. About ten days afterwards she had 
a second dream, wherein she again found her- 
self at a party, where she descried on the desk 
of a pianoforte, in a corner of the room, an 
open book, in which, with astonished delight, 
she recognised the same piece of music, which 
she immediately proceeded to play, and then 
awoke. The pjece was not of a short or 
fugitive character, but in the style of an over- 


e. 

Somewhat analogous to this sort of double 
life is the case of the young girl mentioned by 
Dr. Abercrombie and others, whose employ- 
ment was keeping cattle, and who slept for 
some time, much to her annoyance, in the 
room adjoining one occupied by an itinerant 
musician, ‘The man, who played exceedingly 
well, being an enthusiast in his art, frequently 
practised the greater part of the night, per- 
forming on his violin very complicated and 
difficult compositions ; whilst the girl, so far 
from discovering any pleasure in his perform- 
ances, complained bitterly of being kept awake 
by the noise. Some time after this, she fell 
iH, and was removed to the house of a chari- 
table lady, who undertook the charge of her; 
and here, by and by, the family were amazed 
by frequently hearing the most exquisite music 
in the night, which they at length discovered 
to p from th a uh The sounds were 
those of a violin, the tuning and other 


preliminary processes were accurately imitated. 


ABOUT DREAMS, 


She went through long and elaborate pieces 
and afterwards was heard imitating, fa the 
tame way, the sounds of a oforte that was 
in the house, She also talked very clearly on 
the subjects of religion and politics, and dis- 
cussed, with great j t, the characters and 
conduct of pereons, public and private. 
Awake, she knew nothing of these things, but 
was,on the contrary, stupid, heavy, and had 
no taste whatever for music. 

jab i ; ura agh been not 
unfrequently manifested by, the dying; and 
we conclude from this, that the sneinieat death 
of the body is leaving the spirit more unob- 
structed. 

Parallel instances are those of idiots who, 
either in a somnambuilic state or immediately 
previous to death, have spoken as if inspired. 

We are accustomed, and with justice, to 

wonder at the admirable mechanism by which, 
without fatigae or exertion, we communicate 
with our fellow-beings. But how slow and 
ineffective is haman speech compared with the 
lightning-like rapidity of our thoughts in sleep, 
where a whole history is understood at a glance, 
and scenes that seem to occupy months and 
weeks are acted out in a few minutes or 
seconds! ‘The jarring of a door, opening of s 
window, or any other noise, will, at the same 
moment it awakens a person, suggest the inci- 
dents of an entire dream. A gentleman dreamt 
that he had enlisted as a soldier, joined his 
regiment, deserted, was apprehended, carried 
back, tried, condemned to be shot, and, at last, 
led out for execution. After all the usual 
preparations, a gun was fired; he awoke with 
the report, and found that a noise in the adjoin- 
ing room had, in the same moment, produced 
the dream, and awakened him. A friend of 
Dr. Abercrombie dreamt that he crossed the 
Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America; 
that, n embarking on his return, he fell into 
the sea, and, having awoke with the fright, 
discovered that he had not been asleep above 
ten minutes, during which all the minulie inci- 
dental to a sea-voyage and a stay on land were, 
in that time, performed by him. “T lately 
dreamed,” says Dr. Macnish, “that I made a 
voyage, remained some days in Calcutta, re- 
turned home, then took ship for Egypt, where 
I visited the cataracts of the Nile, 
Cairo, and the Pyramids; and, to crown the 
whole, had the honour of an interview with 
Mehemet Ali, Cleopatra, and Alexander the 
Great.” All this was the work of probably a 
few minutes. 

One class of dreams called “re ive” 
is of frequent occurrence, in which the veil 
which obscured the events of our pest life is 
ae not only the early incidents of 
childhood, but recent events which have esonped 
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our memory in waking hours, are paseed in 
vivid review before us. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to “ Waverley,” 
relates the following anecdote:—“A gentle- 
man connected with a bank in Glasgow, while 
employed in the occupation of cashier, was 
annoyed by a person, out of his turn, demanding 
the payment of a cheque for six pounds. 
Having paid him, but with reluctance, out of 
his turn, he thought no more of the trausaction. 
At the end of the year, which was eight or nine 
mouths after, a difficulty was experienced in 
making the books balance, in consequence of 
a deficiency of six pounds, Several days and 
nights were exhausted in endeavours to discover 
the source of the error, but without success ; 
and the discomfited and chagrined cashier 
retired one night to his bed, disappointed and 
fatigued. He fell asleep, and dreamed he was 
at his bank, and once again the whole scene of 
the annoying man amt his six-pound cheque 
arose before him; and, on examination, it was 
discovered that the sum paid to this person 
had been neglected to be inserted in the book 
of interests, and that it exactly accounted for 
the error in the balance.” 

Auvother gentleman, a solicitor, lost a very 
important document relating to the convevance 
of some property, Search was made fo it in 
vain; and the night preceding the day on 
which the parties were f meet for the final 
settlement, the son of this gentleman went to 
bed, greatly disappointed, and dreamt that at 
the time when the missing paper was delivered 
to his father his table was covered with the 
affairs of a particular client; and there found 
the paper they had been sefrching for, which 
had been tied up in a parcel to which it was in 
no way connected. 

There is another class of dreams which 
seems more extraordinary than the above, in 
which the dreams of the sleeper coincide with 
events taking place at a distance. 

In the “Memoirs of Margaret de Valois” 
we read that her mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
when ill of the plague at Metz, saw her son, 
the Duc d’Anjou, at the victory of Jarnac, 
thrown from his horse, and the Prince de 
Condé dead—events which happened precisely 
at that moment. Dr. Maenish relates, as the 
most striking example he ever met with of the 
coincidence "hehween a dream and a passing 
event, the following aera g e Ace 

+» & young lady, a native of s-shire, was 
deeply in love with an officer who accompanied 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular war. The 
constant r to which he was exposed had 
an evident effect upon her spirits. She became 

and melancholy in perpetually brooding 
over his fortunes; and, in spite of all that 
reason could do, felt a certain conviction that, 


ovr 


ved with bh : from ci lover, she had 
wi or ever. & surprisin: 
short period her graceful form declined sais 
the appalling characteristics of a fatal illness, 
and she seemed rapidly hastening to the grave, 
when a dream confirmed the horrors she had 
long anticipated, and gave the finishing stroke 
to her sorrows. One night, after falling asleep, 
she imugined she saw her lover—puale, bloody, 
and wounded in the breast—enter her apart- 
ment. He drew aside the curtains of the bed, 
and, with a look of the utmost mildness, in- 
formed her that he had been slain in battle; 
desiring her, at the same time, to comfort her- 
self, and not take his death too seriously to 
heart. It is needless tosay what influence this 
vision had upon a mind so replete with grief. 
It withered it entirely, and the poor girl died 
a few days afterwards; but not without desir- 
ing her parents to note down the day of the 
month on which it happened, and see if it 
would not be confirmed, as she confidently 
declared it would. Her anticipation was 
correct ; for accounts were shortly afterward 
received that the young man was slain at the 
battle of Corunna, which was fought on the 
very day of the night of which his betrothed 
had beheld the vision. 

Another class of dreams are those which 
partake of the nature of second sight or 
prophecy, and of these there are various kinds: 
some being plain and literal in their premoni- 
tions, others allegorical and obscure; whilst 
some also regard the most unimportant, and 
others the most grave events of our lives. We 
give here examples of this kind:—A gentle- 
man engaged in business in the south of Scot- 
land dreams that, on entering his office in the 
morning, he sees seated on a certain stool a 
person formerly in his service as clerk, of 
whom he had neither heard nor thought of 
for some time. He inquires the motive of the 
visit, and is told that such and such circum- 
stances having brought the stranger to that 

of the country, he could not forbear visit- 
ing his old quarters, ex ing, at the same 
time, a wish to spend a few days in his former 
occupation, &c. The gentleman being struck 
with the vividness of the illusion, relates his 
dream at breakfast, and, to his sarprise, on 
going to his office, there sits the man, and the 
inlogue that ensues is precisely that of the 
dream. A late writer on this subject mentiona, 
in an interview he had with Burke, after his 
condemnation, that the latter told him that 
many months before he was apprehended and 
convicted he used to dream that the murders 
he committed had been discovered ; that also 
he imagined himself going to execution, aud 
his chief anxiety was, how he should compo 
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himself upon the occasion. 
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enever a misfortune was impend- 
that she saw a large fish. 

servant living in a distinguished 
was repeatedly warned 
sath of certain members 
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1760, Frederick II. 

© dreamt that a star 
oveasioned such an ex- 
t he oould with great 


his attendants, and it was 
that it was on that day 


Sumerous are the cases extant of 
,oucaping impending danger by the vividness of | twige, an 
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her bound, 
they are free, 


im strange paths thay go; 
wht but misc i 
t ffom woe. 
Be not mistaken, ye who love 
we. Soe sincere n’s cause, 
ve 
That life in satnees Goward < draws, 
Beljeving it is laid on you 
To hold such doctrines wholly true, 
ven; 





For vice is 
That seeks 


As though revealed direct from hea 
But the Creator gay earth fnir, 
Has many beauties ven, 
And places Beulah there. F. Farrow. 


THE STORK. 

Tax white atork generally staods from three 
feet and a half to four feet in height, ape 
its neck. The lege are , 
do not appear sufficiently thick for the bulk 
they sustain ; the feet are webbed. The beak 
is straight, long, pointed, and ooampressed. 
The stork walks slowly, and with measured 
stepe; but its fight is powerful and lopg.con- 
tinned, and it w accustomed to traverse the 
higher regions of the ar. 

Storks are thus birds of passage. * They 
spend the winter 10 the deserts af frien and 
Arabia, and in summer retern to towns and 
villages in colder latitudes, whare they build 
Nibiee es’ tee’ chimneys of the” highad 
belfries, on imneye 
honses, and sometimes in dead tress. In 
marshy districts, where the services of the bird 
in deatroying iles are of great value, the 
people fix an old cart-wheel, by the nave, in 
an horizontal position, to the extremity of 
long perpendicular pole; an accommodation 
which seems so very eligible tu the birds, that 
tney rareiy fail to eonstruct thar capacmous 
habitation on euch orms. 

The nest is a-large cylindrical structure, 
built sa strongly and yn with sticks, 

strong reeds, and on the inate 
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tures to the bird now.under considerati: 
Thus one of the inspired writers says, “ As 
the stork, the fir-tree is her house;” and #% is 
stated by Doubdan, that the fields between 
Cana and Nasageth are covered by numerowes 
flocks of them, each flock coxtaining, 

to his computation, more than a 
Tn some parts the gronnd is entirely whitened 
by them; and, on the wing, they darken the 
air like a congeries of clouds, At the approach 
of evening OF retire to roost in the trees. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, alludes to the an- 
nual migration of the stork. He speaks of it 
as “in the heaven,” e ing im this way the 
astonishing flight of ‘hin bird when she starts 
for distant regions, ant te amazing height to 
which she soars. He also the stork 
“knoweth her ap time* ‘Be thio fact 
Shaw alludes, and states thet, fee about the 
space of a fortnight belive tihese birds pass from 
one country to another, they “ eamatantly resart 
together from all the eizcumjeoent in a 
certuin plain; and theve forming themselves, 
once every day, into a dowvaneg, or council, 
according to the phrase ef Kastera nations, are 
said to determine the exact time of their de- 
parture, and the place of their futare abode.”* 

In Bagdad, and some other of the remote 
cities of Asiatic Turkey, the nests of storks 
present a very remarkable appearaace. The 
towers of the at Constantineple, and 
most other parts of Turkey, are tall reand pil- 
lars, surmounted by a very pointed eone; but 
at B the absence of this cone enables 
these birds to build their nests upon the sam- 
mit; and, as the diameter of the nest generally 
corresponds with that of the tower, it appears 
as a part of it, and a regular termination to it. 
The curious effect is not a little increased by 
the appearance of the bird itself in the nest, 
which thus, as part of the body and its long 
neck are seen above the edge, appears the 
crowning object of the pillar. 

The Turks hold the bird in high esteem; and 
the stork, in cities of mixed population, rarely 
or never builds its nest on any other than a 
Turkish house. Thus, the Rev. J. Hartley 
remarks :—“The Greeks have carried their 
sniipathy to the Turks to such a pitch that 
they have destroyed all the storks in the 
country. On inquiring the reason, I was in- 
formed, ‘ The is a Turkish bird; it never 
wsed to build its nest on the house of a Greek, 
but always on that of a Turk? The tenderness 







piite. Here it will remain for many snecessive 
yeara; ious tenants of the nest 


; th 
‘returning, from time to time, with unfailing 
n 


4.4% vary, being not less than two, and 
rarely eabeding four. The @ covers 
them with the most tender solicitude, and will 
Tather die than resign her charge. In the 
battle of Friedland, a farm near the city was eet 
on fire by the falling of a bomb, and the con- 
flagration extended to an old dry tree, on which 
a par of storks had built their nests. It was 
then the season of incubation, and the mother 
would not quit the nest until it was completely 

m fianess. plo flew uy per- 
pondioularly, when attained to a 
Mashed dewn into the midst of 
eaiemronring to rescue 
fro: destruction. In one of 
in fire and smoke, 


she foll into the midst of the burning embers, 


most assiduous care in the rearing of 

the young sacoceds to that of incubation. The 
pereate newer lose aight of their brood. One 
Tremaine im of the nest, while the other 
i fer serpents, lizards, frogs, 
the vo in their 


i 
if 


interesting , 

The two parente guard and feed each brood, 
one alwxys remaining on it, while the other 
Boes for food. They keep the young ones much 

onger in the nest than any other bird; and, 
after they have led them out of it by day, they 
bring them back at night; preserving it as 
their natural and proper home. 

When they first take ont the , they 
practise them to fly ; and they lead thear to the 
marshes, and to the hedge-sides, pointing them 
out the frogs, and serpents, and lizards, which 
are their proper food ; and they 
which they never eat, and take 


of autumn, no 
Denmark, they gather ina secugeond about the 


sea-coasts, as we see swal 
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ther: the old ones leading the y 
othe centre, and a second body of the eid 
behind. They return in spring, and beteke 
themselves in families to their several neste. 
The people of Toningen and the neighbouring 
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THY WHITE STORK, 


to reside in gardens, which it will clear of rep- 
tiles and insects. Though grave in its air, it 
may be roused by example into a certain degree 

iety. Hermann relates that he saw some 

i in « garden playing at hide and seek: 
a tame stork joined the party, ran its tarn when 
touched, and distingnished the child whose turn 
it was to pursue the reat so well, as, along with 
the others, to Se on its guard. 

Another instance of sagacity has been 
recorded. A farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
sae Vong into his poultry-yard a wild 
stork, to be the companion of a tame one which 
he had long kept there ; but the latter, disliking 
arival, beat the wild one so eruelly that le was 


compelled to take wing, and with some difficulty 
escaped. A few months afterwards, however, 
he returned to the poultry-yard, attended by 
three other storks, when they all fell on the 
tame stork, and killed him. ds 

This stately bird, though a visitor of the 
continent of Europe, from the north of Spain 
to Prussia, and particularly common in Hol- 
land, is rarely seen in England except in 
zoological collections. It was once, however, 
common ; and one of the many evidences of the 
changes produced by the operations of man is 
afforded in the extinction of the stork. One 
or two solitary storks have been shot 
land during the present century. 


in Eng- 
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MISS NIGHTINGALE, 


Last month we printed a brief account of 
Miss Nightingale, of her self-denial and phi- 
lanthropy. This month we give her portrait— 
& portrait which will be regarded with grateful 
eyes by scores of our readers the sufferings of 
whose dear ones she is now ministering to, 
and by thousands who have womanly hearts 
to pity and to love, 


No reputation, however, was ever £0 bright, 
no deeds ever so good, no life ever so well-li 
but that people have been found to tarnish 
depreciate. Mass Nightingale, of course, was 
too shining an example to escape; and it has 
been discovered by some of the patriotic, that 
her actual object in abandoning the luxuries of 
an English home for the unutterable j 


983 

of a hospital -~a ital for the maimed, 

eee ae re 

or *s will, 

to to convert the Britich soldier to 
Puseyista t' 

entice that zuticsless oe heard 

against Miss Nightingale, and hu 

ie ania fancy dieweel es a good dead mane 

i for believing it. We humbly hope, buow- 

ever, that we have no subscriber quitegs good. 
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The number of competitors om the presesit 
Occasion are fewer than usual, but they write as 
much to the purpose as ever. ELlzansrer’s Kesay 
is terse and sensible, but too brief. We must 
repeat that no essay is acceptable that will not 
constitute at Icast one of our pages in print. 
JE wi114's is also creditable and brief. Mareray’s 
is not the worst. Frances R. expounds her 
views in a forcible manner, and her language is 
unusually terse and vigorous ; but we must be par- 
doned if we add that she argues the subject with 
a little too much freedom, which destroys tlie 
value of her remarks for cur pages. HabDassau, 
whose perseverance is adunigabbe, hardly satisfics 
us yct; at the same time, there is much in licr 
Essay which is very creditable. Paaras, a very 
young aspirant, evinces all the aymptomeof clevcr 
writing; and westrongly urge her to persevere. 
L. E. insists apon a candid opinion of her com- 
position : # isgood in very tew respects. M.S. R. 
must try again: the first portion of her paper 
pleased wemuch. Aire carrges off the prize; 
her Essay is a piece of good writing, and de- 
serves the attention of every reader. To Pamas 
and Fravces R. Certificates of Merit are awarded. 


DISPARITY OF YEARS AND MARRIAGE. 


As we grow older in life, and cast backward 
glances upon that past which once lay before 
usa bright future of hope and promise, I do 
not know if anything strikes us more painfully 
than the knowledge how little we have done of 
all that we meant to do—than the difference be- 
tween the life intended andthe life accomplished. 
Aspirations crushed, hopes deferred, opportu- 
nities lost, principles weakened, sense sebe 
happiness shadowed—we see all these things 
as we look back on the vistas of memory : 
those vistas that were once to us such sunn 
dreamland, bat whose spiritual nature faded 
away from us as, growing older, we tried to 

them with earthly minds. 


ea, it isin sweet youth that we dream out 


our existences. Alas that in sterner woman- 
hood we have so often to work through them! 


And it is this thet brings us to consider “ dis- 
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of a love happiness, 
it right, then, that May should wed with Decen- 
ber, or that a Flora should choose a boy for her 
The general opinion is in favour 

mistake. There is something in 
of a staid woman to the stripling 
: the general herd of man- 


eal ‘aad been ob: to sell himself, 
whet Rew inly eeomed determined to lose no 

af being married. Besides, here there 
tam eum se natural dignity: the wife mist 
either dessend to the youthfulness and pursuits 
of her Sasband, making herself young again, 
and elfen, therefore, being ridiculous, or she 
must consent that he week his amuse- 
ments elsewhere, and be cowtent herself with 
the position of mistress of his house, and wile- 
matron to his younger inexpertence. 

These sort of matches, however, are not so fre- 
quent as those of the contrary erder. How often 
we see voung girls selling themselves to old 
men, and young happy spirits ear the 
world as wives, where, tor age, they might be the 
daughters of the men they marry. The mistake 
here, however, is prinei a weakness on the 
eee Aye, ep the creation He 

ecidedly a pencheast for somelhing young 
preity. The comsidetation that they shall ever 
grow old theanselves mever to occur 
to them; and if they ‘a verarmber it, they 
comfort themselves that they weld rather do so 
in the company of a young wena than of an old 
one. This is the reason why there are s0 many 
unhappy second marriages in the world; for, 
with men, u first marnage springs generally 
from mutual regard, but in a second from 
vanity. It isthe middle-aged man, the sober 
widower, who finds, at the age of fifty, that he 
cannot continue to live without a young, pret 
wife; that women of his own age are 
passée, interested, stubborn, matter-of-fact ; 
and that a young girl is just the person he 
could mould to his fancy—who would be sure to 
accommodate herself to him—who would re- 
flect credit on his choice—last, not least, who 


red, | would be most likely to be in love with him for 


himself, and not for his possessions. 

This kind of man eaters the lists with much 
mere assurance than one only half his age: 
he takes it for granted that his notice will 
give plessure, that there must be to all 
young girls a certain pride and gratification 
in attracting the attention of a man dasble 
their own ago and with twice their experisnes 
—a certain charm in the materity of the eom- 
quest. They are very warm lovers, too, for the 
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mast impulsive, 


wartbertel Ro router tet mney trom 
Sou ber band ebro ecg mad ere 


having wen de fails int rn — 
never havin into the huge 
mistake of devas het erettats tx tes 


Tiked, and a certain pleased vanity, can stan 
vi bier tori elseovaigehn : 

ast di of years in marriage does 
not manifest iter all tie parties have begun to 
sestle down; when, the husband (grown old 
before in the idlesse of first married life) 
begins to look with dismay on shirts with but- 
tons off, on household unpunctuality, on the 
want of the hundred and one Kittle comforts 
that had served before to make up the sum of 
his domestic felicity. Then is the brow 
shadowed, the voice stern; al seem to be 
forgotten the words of devotion so grateful to 
the young wife’s ears, and after awhile she 
awakes to the conclusion that her husband 
has begun to find ont that she is not all 
perfection. An injured feeling creeps upon her 
mind, and the routine of the household is 
counted a duty instead of a pleasure. She 1s 
(as befits her youth) merry, light-hearted, some- 
what careless of appearances from very inno- 
cence of mind; she is a favourite in society, 
and she openly avows that she is fond of it. 
But her husband has long since ceased to care for 
balls, and fétes, and pic-nics. He is pleased to 
see her well-dressed, and to hear how she is ad- 
mired; but he cannot toil through the tedious 
process of dressing to go out with her, and 
giving up all his time to pursuits that do not in- 
terest him. It is, therefore, very probable that 
she goes out by herself; it is also not im- 
possible that her spirits may carry her away— 
that she may commit ai Magi she regrets 
immediately afterwards, but which suffice to 
stamp her with the name of “flirt.” Here, 
too, dissensions spring up between them : heis 
jealous, perhaps, of the attentions she has ex- 
cited, or annoyed that she is never at home at 
his dinver-time, or to air his newspapers, or to 
@CCO: y him in his walks. He cannot in- 
terest her, either, in his paras agriculture is 
thrown away upon her, she is a perfect dunce 
as to politics, and is so ignorant as regards 
sport that there is really no pleasure in telling 
her of his successes; in fact, he concludes he 
has matried a dressed doll instead of a sen- 


sible anion, and makes up his mind, in a 
sort of silent comtempt, thet she shall be thus 
‘tronted for the future, Whilst, in like inskion, 


the argues that her Onpid is turned ixto 
poh taal Nera that thongh you may receive 
we ae ek int stat : 
. ’ e wt ‘sort of capa- 
city you would decire hie ‘whom you once 


ion, it becomes ‘her positive duty to | 
conform herself to it; there avast be no draw- 
ing back, no yielding to morbid fametes or in- 
jured feelings; she must be eowtent te at 
Tareel Goutal ws repeats GaN Nek ess to 

e esse, a8 compation 

the man she has chosen. She must never let 
him see that she considers his age; she must 
live so as to have the respect of every ane; and 
that he may feel the greater pride in his own 
chotce, she must be mild, watchful, cireum- 
spect, ever looking ap to him and drawing the 
nearer as her natural protector, and she will 
have her reward. She will be trusted because 
she has never excited m him any jealousy of 
feeling ; she will be honoured because her na- 
tural dismnity has asserted itself; and she will be 
loved with somewhat of the tenderness of the 
father, and the passion of a lover. If unhappy 
thonghts of a brighter future that mgit have 
been cross her mind, she will at once begin to 
reason upon it; and, compare her present as- 
sured happiness with the uncertainty of her 
brightest fancy, she will place the goad she 
holds sgainst that visionary Bhysium, and prove 
that sometimes even disparity m years will not 
have power to make unhappy those who have 
thus married, and who have thus conducted 
themselves. 


Stovrciiffe. ALINE. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


EvExy year since Mr. Dickens published his 
consummately beautiful “ Carol,” we have been 
treated to a lar supply of Christmas books ; 
but not one of these books—not even those of 
Mr. Dickens himself—has even approached 
the “Carol; and, despite the general de- 
termination to be pleased with these “ seasonable 
presents,” we have been almost always dis- 
appointed. The consequence is, that we have 
now fewer books of this character; which 
is more than compensated by their being far 
better. There now lie before na, “The 
Rose and the Ring,” by Mr. Thackeray; the 
“ Christmas Stocking,” by the authoress of the 
“ Wise, Wide World” and “The Frost an thg 
Pane,” which Mr. W. B. R s to 
cogen us into the idea that he only edited. 
And ts everybody likes to hear abont the 
Christmas books, and a great many people like 


The “ Rose and the Ring”* has been said by 
the critical to be nothing very striking, and so 
Let us remark that a strong body of the 

critical have no better means of exalting their 
talents than by showing how little they are 
affected by the productions of men acknowled 
Sons here is no credit in decrying Mi 
melize Courthall’s last novel; everybody 

knows that ali Emmeline’s “ works,” as she 
- desi them, are not worth a straw ; but to 
declare that Mr. Thackeray writes stuff, or to 
go into convulsions of disgust at the last pro- 

action of Dickens or some other celebrity, is 
at once dignified, bold, and an evidence of super- 
social powers of criticism. So the “ Rose and 
the Ring” is said to be not equal to the author’s 
reputation. Let not the readers of this Maga- 
rine believe it, till they have had an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves. Let them 
rather believe that it is a genuine piece of 
humour, keen as razors and boisterous as the 
north wind. It is a “Fireside Pantomime ;” 
or extravaganza. Conceive, therefore, of one 
of those brilliant pieces of poetical nonsense 
which Mr. Planché places on the stage, done 
into a book, with ten times as much humour, 
ten times as many paseages to laugh right out 
st, and keen, goodnatured, and wholesome 
sarcasm scintillating over every page. Then, 
for scenery and “ properties,” there are half a 
hundred woodcuts, exquisitely ludicrous. Zhe 
feature of this work is, indeed, its rampant 
extravagance, its raving incongruity. And so 
we leave the “ Rose and the Ring.” 

Next in our enumeration is the “ Christmas 
Stocking” of Miss Wetherell ;+ of which it will 
be enough to say that it is full of passages as 
excellent as the best of the “Wide, Wide 
“World.” The tone of the book is all religious ; 
but there is much fancy, and nota little of 
the comical. The opening of the story is 
beautifully true to life, and a finished specimen 
of that best style which is always in aseociation 
with the scene and characters. We do not 
kpow that we can say any better of it; but the 
book certainly deserves so much praise. What 
is it about? Why, a little fisher boy goes to 
bed one Christmas eve, with little chance of 
finding, in the morning, the customary Christ- 
mas stocking, filled with toys, sweets, &., 
which the good Santa Claus presents to 
most American children. His good father 
and mother, however, do find an old stocking, 
rand fill it with what they have to give 
-~a pair of new boots, some apples, a fir- 
cone, & little boat which the father makes for 
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* Published 


Bogue, Fleet-street. 
+ Clarke end Viset-strect, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


him, a red cent, a purse, and a hymn-book; 
and all these articles tell the boy their lives 
and adventures, 

These two books are interesting because they 
are written by old and well-known hands—if 
Miss Wetherell will be enough to pardon 
the indignity ; the third is interesting because 
written by a new and not well-known hand, 
which yet promises to become familiar to us 
all, The “ newness” is, indeed, very dis- 
tinguishable; for the “Frost on the Pane’”* 
follows in nobody’s track, but, both in essence 
and substance, is original, The idea of the 
story is new, the construction has its points 
of novelty, and the style is fresh, young, and 
evidently much stronger than we are obliged 
to believe from this specimen. The frost, 
inaking drawings on the window-pane in the 
dark, and therefore not very distinctly, is yet 
artist enough to have \eft one morning dis- 
tinguishable pictures of a widow's cap, 8 waggon 
and horses, a poplar-tree, a wanderer wandered 
to a gravestone, an easy-chair and an old 
church-porch, May blossoms, and an old sword- 
handle. Of course, that is just the mad hig- 
gledy-piggledy style in which the frost always 
designs ; and, though we are notin the secret, 
we have no hesitation in believing that the 
May blossoms bloomed on the old sword- 
handle, that the poplar-tree grew out of the 
waggon and horses, and that the widow’s cap 
was trimmed with the old arm-chair. Not- 
withstanding, there is something are gs 
picturesque in all these articles; and the 
authqr straightway fell to pondering their 
meaning, found it out, and so tells the story 
of the “Frost on the Pane.” Itis one of the 
genial class of stories; 2 good-natured, 
clever, sound-hearted sort of a story, calculated 
to disappoint nobody in the world. The pro- 
logue we are almost persuaded to quote, it is 


80 | Nees 

ur readers have now three good books to 
choose from. Those who lke something 
brilliant to laungh—or let us rather aay Soy 
over, should purchase Mr. Thackeray's book; 
those who want a , thonghtful, pious 
little story should buy Miss Wetherell’s 
“Stocking ;” those who adhere to the original 
style of Christmas story-telling—now comical, 
then pathetical, and always hearty and clever=- 
shoud: order the “ Frost on the Pane.” 

* Cash and Co., Bishopsgate-street. 


Twx ScHooL ror Good Manwrns.—As 
III. was walking the quarter-deck of one of his 
men-of-war, his hat on,a sailor asked his 
measmate “who that fellow was who did not 
douse his peak to the admiral! ‘Why, it's the 
king.” “Well, king or no king,” retorted the 
other, “he’s an unmannerly dog!” “ Lord, where 
should be learn manners replied 
was never outaide of land in his life.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wotices to Correspondents, 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES. 

In future, purchasers of the back volumes, by 
sending in the cheques to be found in each, will 
be entitled to a chance in the next distribution of 
Prizes. Purchasers of volumes which contain 
cheques for a specific prize may send them to the 
office, where they will be changed for new ones. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 

‘Competitors are reminded that Essays on the 
subject of “ Tae REeLicious EDUCATION OF THE 
Youne,” with especial relation tothe necessity 
of cheerful influences, must be sent in on or be- 
fore the 12th of January. The subject for the 
next Essay (to be printed in the March number) 
is “*THe Happiest Lot.” 


THE PRIZE WORK PATTERNS. 

On reference to another page, it will be seen that 
the prize for the best chemisette pattern has been 
obtained by Miss J., Southampton. The second 
best pattern is that of Aangs P., Rochester; 
while those of Mrrtam and L. E. L. are high'y 
creditable. Patterns for the Purse should bescat 
in on or before the 10th of the month. The next 
subject for competition is a Crochet Collar in 
raised flowers. All patterns sent in must be 
worked and the descriptions written from the 
working. 


*,* In consequence of the numerous applica- 
tions we have lately received for details respecting 
the publication of the ENGLISHWOMAN’s DomMESTIC 
MaGazine, the plan upon -which the prizes are 
distributed, &c., we have caused a kind of Pro- 
spectus to be pune: copies of which will be 
forwarded (post free) on application. 

Our SOLDIERS.—HANNAH suggests that all the 
lady subscribers to the ENGLIsHWOMAN’S DomEs- 
TIC MaGazing should contribute a little sixpence 
toward the comfort of our unconquerable army 
in the East—to form a little “ Englishwoman’s 
Fund,” and to be placed at the disposal of the 
Editor. We are flattered by the compliment; 
and if the idea be carried out, or to whatever ex- 
tent it may be carried out, we shall only be too 
happy to use the utmost diligence in finding out 
how such a fund might best be applied. 

ALICE ELIZABETH.—We are reluctantly com- 
pelled to postpone till next month the pattern of 
crochet cling so obligingly forwarded by our 
correspondent. 

WILHELMINA.—We reprint the following re- 
geipt for a lip-salve from Vol. I. of the Magazine. 

ite Wax, an ounce and a half’; hog’s lard, two 
awest cal spermacetti, half an ounce; the finest 
aweet ofl, one ounce; alkanet root, cut small, one 
drachm; balsam of Peru, two drachms; a little 
fine sugar and six raisins, ded. Simmer all 
together a little while, and then strain it off. Scent 
as you please. The lard must be w ed in 
found “ invaluable.” tical ee 
. Nona again falls short of the mark. 
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WoULD-BE-BELLE we are really unable to ad- 
vise. It isa pity, but we are really afvaid she will 
never “get over her arms,” to complete satisfac- 
tion. Their unusual redness is attributable, no 
doubt, to an unusually fine skin and full health; 
to which what objection can be made? Pear 
powder is a transparent sort of deception, which 
a little exertion will rub on, and no exertion rub. 


in. ; 
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SPRIG FOR CHEMISETTE ON P. 272. 


ALIcE S. AND FLORENCE Karte are referred to 
the Advertisement sheet, where they will find full 
details concerning the cheques, &c. FLORENCE’s 
handwriting is certainly capable of improvement: 
Wwe recommend a few leasons. 

L1zz21¥ is entitled to draw for the prizes. 

J.C.—We are afraid your prints are past repair. 

SUBSCRIBER.—We do not know that it is cus- 
tomary, when matches are made,for the lady to 
furnish the linen for the new home; though where 
she makes any contribution, linen is certainly 
the most appropriate. In Jersey and Guernsey 
it is customary for the lady or her friends to fur- 
nish the house completely; or where circum- 
stances do not allow of this, a chest of drawers. 
ree with linen, and a feather bed, is contri- 

uted, 

E. A. (Achill.}~—The “fault is the boolseller’s. 
The Magazine is always ready for the mails at 
least two days before the dute of publication. 

Turta will find areceipt tor washing crochet 
lace in the present number. 

Country Grsr.—< soft cotton. 

Favonertrs.—The Sybil is indeed deceased, 
and her mantie nobody owns. 

Eniza.—Mildewed linen may be restored by 
soaping the ape while wet, coveriag them 
with fine chalk scraped to powder and weil 
rubbed in. 
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Hupa.—An extremely good French Engiish 
dietin 4a that of Dr. E. Feller, published at 
Laeipete, by B. G. Teubner. It may be ordered of 
= foreign bookseller in London. 

ge Fav.—The border is worked separately, 
according to tho directions, and afterwards at- 
tached. “Cemented,” is a printers blaonder. It 
should be “ connected.” 

Exizapeta.—Every writer of fiction, no doubt, 
Ja introduces into his works the experiences 
of his own aaa a certain epg ioe of aber He 
figuration. e experience, the feelings. the 
ideas af each one of us were known, we should be 
found very much alike; the novelist knows this 
dis punion eccmincluen kev he dcplame af 

paserons, eccen , & e Pp 
large upon his canvas. He tails for ca lone 
into an unwsual mood ; wakes, and identifies it 
with a certain individualty which all the world 
hails as true; for it knows the mood also, and 
that many men are made of it. He drags a little 
meanness from his own mind into light, 
examinesit, magnifies it, beholds the full-grown 
vice, and describes it in fall as belonging to this 
hero or to that; and we get one side of what is 
called an original character. In fact, the novelist 
amniyses himself; and a grain of any charac- 
teristic Is enowzh to work on. Itis said that he 
observes—chiefly he observes himeeif’, and, know- 
ing his own mind, knows half the world. Fami- 
liar with the nature of his own constituents, he 
is uf course quick to detect when any one of them 
preponderates im another man, and the character 
which must result where that and the other con- 
stituents assimilate in preponderation. Whether 
in “David Copperfield ” Mr. Dickens has displayed 
much of his own history or worldly experience 


we do not know; but in such a character he 
aoe pol gas infusing mach of his own pecu- 
iar 


Accerrzep.—“ Domestic Trials.” 
ResPkctFOLLy Drciiwep.—“The Return of 
Christmas”—“ Farewell” —“ The Smile” —“ Acros- 
tie” Matrimonial Felicity.” 


The Toilette. 


A Cosmeric.—Buttermilk is certainly a good 
cosmetic—to those who do not prefer exercise 
pas diet, and frequent use of plain soap and 
water. 

Cuns roan CHILBLAINS.—Before the skin is bro- 
ken rub the chilblain gently once a day with a 
little caustic, and in about a week it will com- 
pletely disappear. 

CamPHoratEen Tootm-paste.— A subseriber 
recommends ti following as the “ best article 
for the teeth that can be used :’”-—Camphor, 

,balf am ounce; prepared chalk, two ounces; 
scattieish-bone (eowdersd), half an ounce; 
rose pink, half an ounce; honey in sufficient 
AY sae to make the whole into a paste. 
he “ Rose Toeth-paste” is made by the mere 
substitution of otto of roses for camphor; and 
seme paste is sold under various names and 
esrances by similer substitutions. 
ALsam Drze.—The frash leaves of the common 
Sent ar Pe ieee nd 
of alum, impart aa oure © 
@ wool hair, and the humen skin, similar to that 
of the “honna” or “kina” so much used in East- 
ern countries, and the balsam leaves are some- 





fee aeete as a substitute. The dye is ap- 
plied in dios cocatar and is lett on for 
snore or less @ te the depth ot the 


hue reauired. 












white 
ing. the paper will affect the colour. 


with a sponge 
dredged while damp with flour, and polished w 
& piece of flannel. 


cleaned with a large coarse cloth 
and water, and carefully wiped dry. Tho salt 





THE TOILETIE—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Chings fort Rrotoing. 


Sitx.—Silk should not be kept wrapped in 
paper. The chloride of lime wsed in bleach- 


Lass.—Glass shoul be washed in cold water; 


which gives a brighter and clearer appearance to 
it 4han when washed in warm water. 


Parrem Macaz.— Wash papier maché articles 
and cold water (without soap), 


Ark Brusues.—To cleaft hair-brushes, put a 


speourul of pearlash into a pint of beiling-water, 


fasten a bit of sponge to the end ofa stick, 


dip it into the solution, and wash the brush. 
Nex’ pour some hot water over it, and dry before 
e fire. 


Fresca Pouiss.—Freneh polish may be made 


thus: 1 quart of rectified eps of wine, 2 ounces 
of seed-lac,1 ounce of shetl 

sandarach, 1 ounce of gum copal, and an ounce of 
camphor. 
the whole into a stone bottle; cork it well, and 
place the bottle in boiling-water. 


-lac, 1 ounce of gum 


Pound the gums into powder, and put 


How To Lieut A CANDLE.—Hold the match 


to the side of the wick, and not at the tcp. 


Straw MATTING.—Straw matting should be 


pped im salt 


prevents the matting trom turning yellow. 

BLACKING FoR STOVES.—A blacking for 
steves may be made with half a pound of black 
lead finely powdered, mixed with the white of three 
eggs. to make it stick, then dilute it with some 
beer till it becomes as thin as shoe blacking; after 
stirring, set it over the fire to simmer for twenty 
minutes. When cold, it is At for use. 

To Restoge Crare.—Skimmed milk and water, 
with a little bit of glue in it, made scalding hot, is 
excellent to restore rusty Italian crape. If clapped 
and pulled dry, like muslin, it will look as good 
as new. 

To Wasa Lace.—The following methed of 
washing lace, lace collars, and crochet collers will 
be found excellent; while it does not subject the 
articles to so mueh wear and tear. Cover a glass 
pore Rabie sari or ener ery eae ae the wee 
or collar smoo upon it; ru soap, 
cover it with calico. Beil it thus for twent 
minutes in soft water; let all dry together, an 
the lace will be found ready for use. If @ 
piece of lace is to be washed, it must be w 
round and round the bottle, the edge af each 
round a little above (or below) the : @ few 
stitches at the beginning and end will be enough to 
eo La laa A collar requires more tacking to 

rm. 
OW TO CHOOSE A CoPrrEn-FoT.—-Tho 
that is broadest at bottom and narrowest at 
will infallibly make the best coffee. 

Winpson Soar.—The celebrated Windsor 
is made of nine parts tallow to one of olive oil 
pigustiky The scent is added while the soap ix 


ting. 
To Maxe Paves Fixerzcor.—Dip paper inte 
strong alum water, and it will resist ths action of 


fire, 
To Sriver Ivoxx.—Immerse the ivory m & 
wenk selutien of nitrate of silver, and let it remain 


Cure. the aie 
sumes @ black colour; but this 
when rubbed, is soon changed to. erer, 


COOKERY, &.—WIT AND WISDOM. 





Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


To Poacn Eceas.—To do these properly, it is 
necessary that the eggs should be fresh; those 
thet have heen laid about two or three days are the 
best, as before this the whites are milky, and not 
so firm as afterwards. Put into a saucepan some 
water, with a little salt and vinegar, and make it 
boil; then make a hole at the large end of each 
egz, sufficiently large to admit the yolk passing 
through without bein n. Drop erach e 
from the shell into the water, so that the yolk 
may be equally covered with the white. or break 
each egg into a teacup and drop them in; when 
there are ag many dropped into the water as are 
required to be poached, put them over the fire, 
and let the water boll up two or three times, when 
they will be sufficiently done. Take them out 
with a slice, and trim each egg neatly, that there 
may be no ragged bits about them. Serve them 
on toasted bread, or with stewed spinach, or 
condive. 

SHANK JEtLY.—Soak twelve shanks of mutton 
four hours, then brush and scour them very clean. 
Lay them in a saucepan with three blades of 
mace, an onion, twenty Jamaica and thirty or 
forty black Peppers, a bunch of sweet herbs, and 
a crust of br made very brown by toasting, 
Pour three quarts of water to them, and let them 
sinmmer as gentle as ible for five hours; then 
strain off, and put it in a cold place. This may 
have the addition of a pound of beef, if epproved, 
for flavour. It is a remarkably good thing for 

who are weak, 

LT Winn, on “ENGiisH Mapprra.”—To 
make nine gallons, tale five gallons of water, and 
boil im # for five or ten minutes twenty-eight 
pounds OF SURE: draw off the liquor into a con- 
verrient vessel, and allow it to cool; then mix with 
it six quarts each of “sweet wort ” and of “tun;” 
allow it to stand for three days, and then put it 
inte a barrel. Here it will work or ent for 
three days or more; then burg ap snd keep it 
undisturbed for two or three months; then add 
three pounds of whele raisins, halfa pound of 
candy, and one pint of brandy. In_four or six 
months after, it should be bottled. Three or six 
months in this state, and it is “fit fora king "— 
indeed, itis the best of home-made wines. one 
who do not brew may procure the “ sweet wort ” 
and the “tan” from any brewer. “ Sweet wort ” 
is the liquor that leaves the mash of malt before 
itis boiled with tho hops. “Tun” is the new beer, 
after the whole of the brewing operation has been 
completed. 

APPLE Eco PuppmeG.—Bent an ere weil; then 
add a gilli of water or mk, seven: or eight table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and half a spoonful of salt: 
mix well together. Pare and cut into pieces three 
apples, and stir them into the batter. Boil the 
whole in a cloth an hour and a quarter: if in a 
basin, a little longer. Serve with melted butter 
flavoure lemon. 

FREency Corree.—Put a quarter of a pound of 
coffee into a biggin, and pour upon it a pint of 
boiling-water. The coffice thus made is of coarse 
ex Ruy strong ; but it is now diluted with 
omens Fo half & pit of boiling —— about 

rende evwesten 
wa tertcean nine meds ns her, 


Gnreamsian Nors.—Two pounds of ffour, a 
sugar, two, Gamers of = robe! i eco 
pound of melted butler @ pinc “two Of 


or two of 
an inch thic "Cub inte lathe sekameand base, 





Gar und Wisdom, 


“ Priend,” said ashrewd Quaker to a man with 
a drove of bogs, “ hast any hogs in tiry drove with 


bones ” ‘* Yes,” replied the driver, ‘ they 
all have.” ‘ Hast any wi ee chirp 
noses?” “You, they're all o¢ tleat sort.” * [Rust 


any With lomg ears, like these of tue eleplians, 
hangieg over their eyea?” “Oh, yes; my d-ove 
will suit you exactly.” “ Nay. frtend; if they are 
what thou describest them, they would not suit 
me. Thou mayst drive on.” The same drorer 
said that he marked his at item other 
people, and could tell them as far as be could see 
them. He cut three pieces:off taetr tails ; while 
other ple only cut one. 

“What is that dog barking at?” asked a fop, 
whose boots were more polished than his mind. 
‘““Why, berause he sees another pappy in your 
boots,” said a bystander. 

* Sam,” cad one little urchin to another, “does 
your schoolmaster ever give you a reward of 
merit?? “Es he does,” was the rejnismder. 
“ He gives me a lickin’ every day, and says F de 
serve two,” 

Powel, a provincial manager, was about “to 
take a town’—that is to say, enter it with his 
histrionic corps ; but lacking the one thing need- 
ful, applied to a friend fer a lean toenable to 

2x good face upon the thing. “Oh, my dear 
six,’ said the poe tet friend, ‘you'll net need 
any money; you know a speciess appearance 

somuch.” “ ¥es,” replied P.; “ but J also 
know | that the appecrance of specie does 
more. 

The celebrated Mrs. Ticknesce underteok to 
coustruct a letter every word of which should be 
French, yet no Freneamnan should be able to read 
it, while an illiterate Englishman or English- 
woman should decipher it with ease. Here fol- 
lows x description of the jeu de nsets :—“ Pre 
dire sistre, comme & se us, & passe the de here if 
yeux sete ves tu ae dame, dime here li! 

eux mai go tu the faire if yeux plaise; yeux 
have fiche, mutin, pore, buter, foule, hair, fruit, 
igeon, olives, sallette tor ure dinger, & excellent 
e, café, port vin, & liquers: & tel ure hette and 
li tu comme; Le tu the futre & visite the 
n. But if yeux dont cemme tu us, lie go tu 
ure house and se onele, & se houe he does; for 
ini dame ses he beant il. Bat doux comme, mi 
dive ; yeux canne li rahi apie aA yewx saab 
rousiqne, yeux tai have harp, lutte, or 
here. Acieu, mi dire sistre.” 


® 





Cuya’ etter- claration. If the swain does not destro 
sg Sug. exiétence, then there is no necessity to pity Loe 

— tees does, you are very sorry, but "sno ne- 
Fe Nd ae sad, be Oueke hs ay way Nora eres some reap case as Lit. Bhe (8 
vanity good < hair —&e.* engaged marry a testan - 
his eyes = one Pop cole pds eae The ceremony is to be rmed 


ibe is naturally of indulgent 
ce an na of a very gen 
hed rir nt e loolinig the gartoes OF hia 
an oppo of se. of 

heart. ys think Te on ean a eat 
companion, to share ys an , to 
amehiorate the whatsisnames of existence.and with 
him rejoice over the tothers of this world of care f 
—No, we don't. 

Emity H. writes the sad intelligence that (as 
she is told and believes) she is slowly but surel 
going home, from consumption. Before the drea 
disease manifested itself, she was engaged to a 
young physivian; he first discovered it; and to 

exertions and advice Emmy believes she owes 
an extension of her existence, as she knows she 
owes an alleviation of botti pain and gloom. And 
now, though he is aware she cannot live very long, 
hee wishes to marry her. This Emity is unwilling 
to consent to. She is as happy in his love as she 
can be in the world, thinks her death would give 
additional pain to him if she died his wife, and, 
more, she not like to leave her father, and 
her father is most unwilling to part with her. 
What shall she do?—Emity’s last reason is best 
of all; and we advise her to remain at home— 
hoping for the best. 

ILY.—LiLy would like o Orig for a hus- 
band, and a foreigner has offered to marry her. 
Her friends object. They say marriages with 
foreigners are rarely happy. Lixy thinks that it is 
all mere prejudice, come down from the days when 
it was an article of the Englishman’s belief that 
he was equal in all respects to any four foreigners 
from any of the four quarters of the globe. But 
Sie doc ont part. we plead guilty to a good deal of 

ell, for our wep guilty toa ealo 

that kind of pre udice too; so far, atany rate, asto 
hold that the fittest husband for an Englishwoman 
is an Englishman, and vice versa. In this case, 
it is a question of domestic affinities. A French- 
man may be braver as a soldier, more profound 
as a philosopher, more imaginative and talented 
as a musician or poet, and handsomer as a man, 
than a Briton; but if the former persists in per- 
forming his daily ablutions with a pint of warm 
water, while the latter comes fresh and whole- 
some from his bucket of more bracing element, 
or from his bath of the same—if the former looks 
upon his home as “single young men” their 
lodgings, caring little how it appears, or how it 
lac £0 long as he (and his wife) is well 

loved and got up generally—while the latter first 

Lis his home with substantial comfort, and then 
dweils on t boots and the opera—while, in 
short, ers have many habits which are not 
reconcileable to the mind of an ordinary eagie 
woman, we advise all Englishwomen to look for 
husbands among _the ers and sons of those 
who have been educated as they themselves have 


been. 
Izp1c4.—Withdraw from the attentions of 
your ypc bee discover whether the ru- 


mour is or 
M. M.—It is not well to receive, and worse to 
answer, the letters of a stranger. Leave him to 
find the means of a introduction. 
Resecca M.—We have already expressed the 
inion thata = Ares bag boned i 
marry a man beca &8. wn : 
self. or hang himself. if she doem’t. The best 














to over. These arrangements are 
of themselves very ominous; and we are afraid 
“ it won't do.” 

Ex.is.—It is well as itis, Poverty is often too 
much for love. 

Kars.—All comes of too much confidence. 
Ladies are a igetle too fond of making “ bosom 
friends” of any of their sex attentive enough to 
listen; but the result almost invariably is dlssen- 
sion, if not worse: asin your case. 

E. E. wishes us to declare her opinion, founded 
upon ex pementer that a woman may be as happy 
as she likes with any kind-hearted moral man for 
a husband. She was‘ forced into a union with a 
man she almost detested. His presence she could 
not bear, when he touched her hands, she shud- 
dered with what seemed deep antipathy; and yet 
she is now one of the happiest wives in the world! 
She resolved to make herself happy, and happy 
she is.—O mode! woman! 

Fortuna.—A little spice of jealousy is good 
both in love and matrimony. 

Brownte.—It may be rather unreasonable in 
your husband to require you to abandon the 
amusement of dancing; but you certainly 
ought to comply, and that as gracefully as you 
can. 

EVANGELINE Mary.—This is the story of Evan- 
GELINE Mazy, who writes because she has neither 
sister nor friend to confidein. When EvanGgE- 
LINE was nineteen years old—that is, three years 
ago—she was introduced to a young gentieman 
two years her senior, and became engaged to him, 
and from that time loved him passionately. The 
marriage day was fixed; but monetary embar- 
rassment eapearsilee it. EVANGELINE waited till 
prospects rightened ; and when they brightened 

he cow married another woman. This 
was in August last; and ever since then EVANGE- 
LINE has been pat ke he keeps all her 
letters, Shall she ask him for them? And return 
his ?—It is an old and common story; and Evan- 
GELINE had better not communicate with her 
married friend. Let him keep the letters: it is 
the least dangerous course. 

HennietTtTa.—Not the least bit of reason about 
it. Write again. Ask us how much naughtiness 
ner is about it, and you shall be answered in our 
next. 
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“One of the most convenient things in 
housekeeping is a ham. It is always ready, 
and always welcome. You can eat it with 
anything and without anything. It reminds 
me always of the great wild boar Scrimner, 
in the Northern Mythology, who is killed 
every day for the gods to feast on in Valhalla, 
and comes to life again every night.” 

“In that case, 1 should think the gods would 
have the nightmare,” said his wife. 

“Perhaps they do.” 

And then another long silence, broken only 
by the skating of the swift pen over the sheet. 
Presently Mrs. Churchill said, as if followin 
out her own train of thought, while she ce 

lying her needle to bite off the thread, which 
adics will sometimes do, in spite of all that 
is said against it— 

“A man came here to-day, calling himself 
the agent of an extensive house in the needle- 
trade. He left this sample, and said the 
drill of the eye was superior to any other, and 
they are warranted not to cut the thread. 
puts them at the wholesale price; and if I do 
not like the sizes, he offers to exchange them 
for others, either or betweens.” 

To this remark the abstracted schoolmaster 
vouchsafed mo reply. He found his half-dozen 
letters not se 
that to the poetacal 
away busily at 


you too sleepy, to sithere any henger to-aight. |: 


And asI do not wish to begm my romance 
without having you at my side, so that I can 
read detached passages to you as I write, I will 
put it off till to-morrow or the next day.” 

He watched his wife as she went up stairs 
with the light. It was a picture always new 
and always beautiful, and like a painting of 
Gherardo della Notte. As he followed her, he 
paused to look at the stars. The beauty of 
the heavens made his soul overflow. 

“How absolute,” he exclaimed, “ how abso- 
late and omnipotent is the silence of the night! 
And yet the stillness seems almost audible! 
From all the measureless depths of air around 
us comes a half-sound, a half-whisper, as if 
we could hear the crumbling and falling away 
of earth and all created things, in the great 
miracle of nature, decay reproduction 
ever beginning, never ending — the gradual 
lapse and running of the sand in the great 
honr- of Time f°’ 

Yn the night, Mr. Churchill had a singular 
dream. He thought himself in school, where 
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he was reading Latin to his pupils. Suddenly 
all the genitive cases of the first declension 
began to make faces at him, and to laugh 
immoderately ; and when he tried to lay hold 
of them, they jamped down into the cpluive: 
and the circumflex accent assumed the form of 
a great moustache. Then the little village 
school-house was transformed into a vast and 
endless school-house ef the world, stretching 
forward, form after form, through all the 
generations of coming time; and on all the 
forms sat young men and~old, reading and 
transcribing his romance, which now iu his 
dream was completed, and smiling and passing 
it onward from one to another, till at last the 
clock in the corner struck twelve, and the 
weights ran down with a strange, angry whirr, 
and the school broke up; and the school- 
master awoke to find this vision of famc only 
a dream, out of which his alarm-clock had 
aroused him at an untimely hour. 


vi. 

MuanwWRite, a different scere was fae 
place at the parsonage. Mr. Pemdexter ha 
retired to his study to finish his farewell sermon. 
Silence reigned threugh the howe. Sunday 
had already commenced there. week 
ended with the setting of the sea, and the 
evening aad the moraing were the fret day. 

The clergyman was i in bis labours 
by the old sextoa, who as weal for the 


key ofthe church. He was rebaked for 
coming so late, and excused himself by saying 
that his wife was worse. 


“Poor woman!” said Mr. Peadexter; “has 
she her mind?” 

“Yes,” answered the sexton, “as much as 
ever.” 

“She has been ill a long time,” continued 
the clergyman. ‘“ Wehave had prayers for her 
a great many Sundays.” 

“Tt is very true, sir,” replied the sexton 
mournfully ; “I have given you a great deal 
of trouble. But you need not pray for her 
any more. It is of no use.” 

r. Pendexter’s mind was in too fervid a 
state to notice the extreme and hopeless 
humility of his old parishioner, and the un- 
intentional allusion to the inefficacy of his 
prayers. He pressed the old man’s hand 
warmly, and said, with much emotion— 

“To-morrow is the last time that I shall 

reach in this parish, where I have preached 
or twenty-five years. But it is not the last 
time I shall pray for is and your family.” 

The sexton retired also much moved; and 
the clergyman again resumed his task. His 
heart glowed burned within him. Often 
his face flushed and his oyes filled with 
so that he could not go on. Often he rose 
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‘paced the chamber to and fro, and wiped away 
the large drops that stood on his red and 
feverish forehead. 

At length the sermon was finished. He 
rose and looked out of the window. Slowly 
the cluck struck twelve. He had not heard it 
strike before, since six. The moonlight silvered 
the distant hills, and lay, white almost as snow, 
on the frosty roofs of the village. Nota light 
could be seen at any window. 

“ Ungrateful people! Could you not watch 
with me one hour?” exclaimed he, in that 
excited and bitter Moment ; as if he had thought 
that on that solemn night the whole pansh 
would have watched, while he was writing his 
farewell discourse. He pressed his hot brow 
aguiust the window-pane to allay its fever ; and 
across the tremulous wavelets of the nver the 
tranquil moon sent towards him a silvery shaft of 
light, like an angelic salutation. And the con- 
soling thought came to him, that not only this 
river, but all rivers and lakes, and the great 
sea itself, were flashing with this heavenly 
hight, though he beheld it as a single ray only ; 
and that what to him were the dark waves were 
the dark providences of God, luminous to 
others, and even to himself should he change 
his position. 


VIL. 


THe morning came—the dear, delicious, 
silent Sunday ; to the weary workman, hoth of 
brain and hand, the beloved day of rest. 
When the first bell rang, like a brazen mortar, 
it seemed from its gloomy fortress to bombard 
the village with bursting shells of sound, that 
exploded over the houses, shattering the ears 
of all the parishioners, and shaking the con- 
Sciences of many. 

Mr. Pendexter was to preach his farewell 
sermon. The church was crowded, and only 
one person came late. It was a modest, meck 
girl, who stole silently up onc of the side 
aisles—not so silently, however, but that tie 
pew-door creaked a little as she opened it; 
and straightway a hundred heads were turned 
in that direction, although if was in the 
midst of the prayer. Old Mrs. Fairfield did 
not turn round, but she and her daughter 
looked at each other, and their bonnets made 
a oe in that prayer, within which one 
asked what that was, and the other replied— 

“It is only Alice Archer. She always 
comes late.” 

Finally the long prayer was ended, and the 
congregation sat down, and the weary chil- 
dren—who are always restless during prayers, 
and had been for nearly half an hour twisting 
and turning, and standing firat on one foot 
and then on the other, and hanging their 
heads over the backs of the pews, like tired 
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colts looking into neighbouring pastures— 
settled suddenly down, and subsided into some- 
thing like rest. 

The sermon began—such a sermon as had 
never been preached, or even heard of before. 
It brought many tears into the cyes of the 
pastor’s friends, and made the stoutest hearts 
among his fces quake with something like 
remorse. As he announced the text, “ Yea, I 
think it meet as long as I am in this tabernacle 
to stir you up, by putting you in remembrance,” 
it seemed as if the apostle Peter himself, from 
whose pen the words first proceeded, were 
calling them to judgment. 

He began by giving a minute sketch of his 
ministry and the state of the parish, with all 
its troubles and dissensions, social, political, 
and ecclesiastical. He concluded by thanking 
those ladies who had presented him with a 
black silk gown, and had been kind to his wife 
during her long illness; by apologising for 
having neglected his own businesa, which was 
to study and preach, in order to attend to that 
of the parish, which was to support its minister 
—stating that his own short-comings had been 
owing to theirs, which had driven him into 
the woods in winter, and into the fields in 
summer ; and finally, by telling the congrega- 
tion m general, that they were so confirmed 
in their bad habits, that no reformation was to 
be expected in them under his ministry, and 
that to produce one would require a greater 
exercise of Divine power than it did to create 
the world; for in creating the world there 
had been no opposition, whereas, in their 
reformation, their own obstinacy, and evil 
propensities, and self-seeking, and worldly- 
mindedness, were all to be overcome. 


Vill, 


Wuen Mr. Pendexter had finished his 
discourse, and pronounced his last benediction 
upon a congregation to whose spiritual wants 
he had ministered for so many years, his 
people, now his no more, returned home in 
very various states of mind. Some were 
exasperated, others mortified, and others filled 
with pity. 

Among the last was Alice Archer; a fair, 
deheate girl, whose whole life had been saddened 
by a too sensitive organisation, and by some- 
what untoward circumstances. She had a 
pale, transparent complexion, and largo grey 
eyes, that seemed to sec visions. Her figure 
was slight, almost fragile; her hands white, 
slender, diaphanous. With these external 
traits her character was in unison. She was 
thoughtfal, silent, susceptible; often sad, often 
in tears, often lost in reveries. She led a 
lonely life with her mother, who was old, 
queralous, aad weary blind, She had herself 
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inherited a predisposition to blindness ; and in 
her disease there was this peculiarity, that she 
could see in summer, but in winter the power 
of vision failed her. 

The old house they lived in, with its four 
sickly Lombardy poplars in‘front, suggested 
gloomy and mournful thoughts. It was one of 
those houses that depress you as you enter, as 
if many persons had died in it—sombre, 
desolate, silent. The very clock in the hall 
hada dismal sound, gasping and catching its 
breath at times, and striking the hour with a 
violent, determined blow, reminding one of 
Jael driving the nail into the head of Sisera. 

One other inmate the house had, and only 
one. This was Sally Manchester, or Miss 
Sally Manchester, as she preferred to be called ; 
an excellent chamber-maid, and a very bad 
cook, for she served in both capacities. She 
was, Indeed, an extraordinary woman, of large 
frame and masculine features—one of those 
who are born to work, and accept their in- 
heritance of toil as if it were play, and who, 
consequently, in the language of domestic 
recommendations, are usually styled “a treasure 
if you can get her.” A treasure she was to 
this family; for she did all the house work, 
and, in addition, took care of the cow and the 
poultry—occasionally venturing into the field 
of veterinary practice, and administering lamp- 
oil to the cock, when she thought he crowed 
hoarsely. She had on her forehead what is 
sometimes denominated a “ widow’s peak”— 
that is to say, her hair grew down to a point 
in the middle; and on Sundays she appeared 
at church in a blue poplin gown, with a large 
pink bow on what she called “the congregation 
side of her bonnet.” Her mind was strong, 
like her person; her disposition not sweet, 
but, as is sometimes said of apples by way of 
recommendation, a pleasant sour. 

Such were the inmates of the gloomy house 
-~from which the last-mentioned frequently 
expressed her intention of retiring, being en- 
gaged to a travelling dentist, who, in filling 
her tecth with amalgam, had seized the op- 
portunity to fill a soft place in her heart with 
something still more dangerous and mercurial. 
The wedding-day had been from time to time 
pene ; and at length the family hoped and 

elieved it never would come; a wish pro- 
phetic of its own fulfilment. 

Almost the only sunshine that from without 
shone into the dark mansion came from the 
face of Cecilia Vaughan, the school-mate and 
bosom-friend of Alice Archer. They were 
nearly of the same age, and had been drawn 
together by that mysterious power which 
covets and selects friends for us in our child- 
hood, They sat together in school; the 
walked together after school; they told eac 
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other their manifold secrets ; they wrote long 
and impassioned letters to each other in the 
evening ; 1n a word, they were in love with 


each other. It was, so to speak, a rehearsal 
in girlhood of the great drama of woman’s life. 


x. 


Tux golden tints of autumn now brightened 
the shrubbery around this melancholy honse, 
and took away something of its gloom. The 
four poplar trees seemed all a-blaze, and 
flickered in the wind like huge torches. The 
little border of box filled thd air with fragrance, 
and seemed to welcome the return of Alice, as 
she ascended the steps, and entered the house 
with a lighter heart than usual. The brisk 
autumnal air had guickened her pulse and 
given a glow to her cheek. 

She found her mother alone in the parlour, 
seated in her large arm-chair. The warm sun 
streamed in at the uncurtained windows; and 
lights and shadows from the leaves lay upon 
her face. She turned her head as Alice entered 
and said— 

““Who is it? Is it you, Alice?” 

“ Yes, it is I, mother.” 

“Where have you been so long?” 

“T have been nowhere, dear mother. I have 
come directly home from church.” 

“ ITow long it seems to me! It is very late. 
It is growing quite dark. Iwas just going to 
call for the lights.” 

“Why, mother!’ cxclaimed Alice, in a 


startled tone, “what do you mean? The sun: 
is shining directly into your face !” 
“Impossible, my dear Alice. It is quite 


dark. [ cannot see you. Where are you ?” 

She leaned over her mother and kissed her. 

Both were silent—hoth wept. They knew 
that the hour, so long looked forward to with 
dismay, had suddenly come: Mrs, Archer was 
blind! 
This scene of sorrow was interrupted by the 
abrupt entrance of Sally Manchester. She, 
too, was in tears; but she was weeping for her 
own affliction, In her hand she held an open 
letter, which she gave to Alice, exclaiming 
amid sobs— 

“ Read this, Miss Archer, and see how false 
man can be! Never trust any man! They 
are all alike; they are all false—false—false !” 

Alice took the letter, and read as follows :— 

“Tt is with pleasure, Miss Manchester, I sit 
down to write you a few lincs. I esteem you 
as highly as ever, but Providence has seemed 
to order and direct my thoughts and affections 
to another—one in my own neighbourhood. 
It was rather unexpected tome. Miss Man 
chester, I suppose you are well aware that we, 
as professed Christians, ought to be resigned 
te our lot in this world. y God assist you, 
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so that we may be prepared to join the great 
company in heaven. Your answer would be 
very desirable. I respect your virtue, and 

‘regard you as a friend, 

“Martin CHERRYFIELD. 

“ P.S.—The society is generally pretty good 
here, but the state of religion is quite low.” 

' “hat is a cruel letter, Sally,” said Alice, as 
she handed it back to her. ‘ But we all have 
our troubles. That man is unworthy of you. 
Think no more about him.” 

“What is tha matter?” inquired Mrs. 
Archer, hearing the counsel given and the 
sobs with which it was received. “Sally, 
what is the matter ?” 
ner made no answer; but Alice said— 

““Mr. Cherryfield has fallen in love with 
somebody else.” 

“Ys that all?” said Mrs. Archer, evidently 
relieved. “She ought to be very glad of it. 
Why does she want to be married? She had 
much better stay with us, particularly now 
that I am blind.” 

When Sally heard this last word, she looked 
up in consternation. In a moment she forgot 
her own grief to sympathise with Alice and 
her mother. She wanted to do a thousand 
things at once—to go here—to send there—to 
get this and that—and particularly to call all 
the doctors in the neighbourhood. Alice 
assured her it would be of no avail, though 
it finally consented that one should be sent 
or. 

Sally went in search of him. On her way, 
her thoughts reverted to herself; and, to use 
her own phrase, “‘she curbed in like a stage- 
horse,” as she walked. This state of haughty 
and offended pride continued for some hours 
after her return home. Later in the day, she 
assumed a decent composure, and requested 
that the man—she scorned to name him— 
might never again be mentioned in her hearing. 
Thus was her whole dream of felicity swept 
away by the tide of fate, as the nest of a ground- 
avalon by an inundation. It had been built 
'too low to be secure. 

Some women, after a burst of passionate 
tears, are soft, gentle, affectionate; a warm 
| and genial air succeeds the rain, Others clear 
up cold, and are breezy, bleak, and dismal. Of 
the latter class was Sally Manchester. She 
became embittered against all men on account 
of one; and was often heard to say that she 
‘thought women were fools to be married, and 
that, for one, she would not marry any man, 
let him be who he might—not she ! 

The village doctor came. He was a large 
man, of the cheerful kind; vigorous, florid, 
‘encouraging, and pervaded by an indiscriminate 
‘adont of drugs; loud voice, large cane, 
thick boots; everything about him synonymous 
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with noise. His presence in the sick-room was 
like martial music—inspiriting, but loud. He 
seldom left it without saying to the patient, 
“f hope you will feel more comfortable to- 
morrow,” or “ when your fever leaves you, you 
will be better.’ But, in this instance, he 
could not go so far. Even his hopefulness was 
not sufficient for the emergency. Mrs. Archer 
was blind—beyond remedy, beyond hope— 
irrevocably blind ! 


(70 be continued.) 





SONG. 


f. 


From skies purple-glowing, and streafbs silver- 
owing; 
From stars that are shining, and flowers that are 
twining; 
From gen drone that sparkle, and rainbows that 
circle; 
From Orient weather, and Eden-bird’s feather ; 
Weave all the beauty. the brightness together— 
My darling is fairer than all, or than either! 


Ife 
From happy birds singing, and festal bells ring- 


ing; 
From pakting brook falling, and mountain-horn 
calling 5 
From south winds’ low breathing, through forest- 
boughs wreathing $ . 
From waves the shore wooing, and wood-pigeons’ 
cooing ; ; ; 
Gather up the soft music, still linking, renewing, 
At the sound of her voice, I am deaf to their 
suing! 


KIT. 


O round heaven above her, how dearly I Jove her 
As, royal in beauty, she bends me to duty! 
en Angels that listen, with white wings that 
isten ! 
Forget her—oh, never; and sweet solace give her. 
If the sorrow-storm wake, and her sail bend 
and shiver, 
If the lone banks cast shadows to fright or 
deceive her, 
Where the durk cypress weeps, or the grey 
willows quiver, ; : 
As downward she floats on the winding Life- 


river—- 
Oh, guard her and keep her for ever and ever! 
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Con-found that ra He’s awake again. 
Why can’t he sleep all day? What is the good 
of babies? The whole houschold, be it ever 
so well ordered, is always being turned upside 
down for baby. It is everlasting baby. Take 
him up, he’s crying Mix some bread and 
milk, he’s hungry. Hold him by his pinafore, 
big brother Jem, or else he'll fall forward, or 
backward, or sideways, or some way, or all 
ways, and damage himself. Put the saucer out 
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of his reach, or he'll break it. Take up the 
fork, or he’ll poke out one of his eyes. How 
many times does he wake at night with the de- 
liberate intention of breaking your restP How 
often does he pull the wee wife’s hair out of 
curl? Confound the babies ! 

Poor little baby! He begins to be consoled 
in mamma’s arms. But what a comical face 
he pulls at first, with one large tear under each 
eye! what a funny half-way house between 
laughing and crying, to be sure! He begins to 
be tolerable. ‘Positively, he is amusing. 

Bless that baby! See how he smiles again ! 
What an instantaneous, unhesitating response 
of trusting love you get from that little heart! 
Does not your whole soul yearn over him all 
in a moment? That smile will brighten you 
up, sir, for ever so long to come. Probably 
you have just made up your mind that you 
ron like to be without a baby. Well, bless 

aby ! 

You inquire if I have seen any wonderful 
sights in my time? Sights? I have seen 
Westminster Abbey, and the Docks, and the 
Crystal Palace. Pooh! Well, when I wasa 
very little boy, I saw the Royal Exchange on 
fire. Pooh! Well, I saw last evening the 
most magnificent sunset that ever— Pooh, 
gir a 

Yes, sir, I repeat it, deliberately and majesti- 
cally—Poou! You should see my baby asleep, 
with his little lips sweetly parted, and a most 
ais-gracefilly dirty face, after tiring himself in 
the garden. Or aoficing, taking stock of things 
in general, laying ina store of observations, a 
whole heap of uscful knowledge, for lis own 
convenience by and by, when he becomes more 
efficient for onslaughts upon the furniture and 
eatables. Or over a book, tearing the leaves, 
and even the pictures, with the gravest and 
most innocent misappreciation. Or with his 
toys, pulling off the wings of the poll-parrot 
that squeaks and flaps them, if you squeeze the 
little box with your thumb ad finger. Or at 

lorious mischief, knocking down the egg-cup, 

or instance, with the egg in it; whereby he 
smashes a bit of china, messes the hearth-rug, 
and spoils your breakfast. Or thinking; /Aint- 
tng, turning things over, sir, in his mind, with 
very large eyes fixed on nothing particular, and 
a teaspoon tightly grasped in his hand. Or 
recovering from his reveric, when he has doxe 
thinking, upon which he begins to beat the air 
in a frantic manner, and try to talk, though 
he only succeeds in blowing bubbles. Sir, you 
have read “Man Thinking; an Oration, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson?” I should say a very 
capital “oration” might be made on “Baby 
Thinking” 

Bat what is the wse of babies? O blind and 
low of heart! The uses of babies are manifold, 


First, as has been remarked before, perhaps 
remarked many times—the very ‘teem uveese 
of their little wants, ile helplessness which soid/ 
be helped, and makes your precious life misera- 
ble by all sorts of discordant noises unless you 
rush to the rescue, go to make up » moral dis- 
cipline for us big boys and girls; a drilling in 
scif-renuneiation ; a “ course of lessons” in the 
art of sacrificing comfort, convenience, pleasure, 


to the exigencies of others. Then, we are 


ractically and very palpably taught what help- 

essness and dependence really are. We thin 
with revived affection and hdightened memory 
of the mother who bore us with many pangs, 
and nursed us tenderly and forbearingly through 
the weary, weary months which had to pass 
before we were able to pratile our half-nnder- 
stood thanks; of the father who dandled us on 
the knee, and planned our welfare in future 
years, before we knew him from a stranger. 
And how, grateful heart, tell us how, if you 
can—how to avoid thinking, in presence of 
dependent infancy, of the Great Father in 
whom, helpless as babes and as little under- 
standing the processes by which we are blest, 
we live and move and have our being; who 
nurtures us with never-ceasing bounty, enfolds 
us in the arms of His love, watches us lest we 
fall, and crowns our lives with joy and gladness ?° 
Again, our intercourse with children, from the 
very earliest age, gives us opportunities of 
watching the growth of character, of tracing 
the development of our nature from .ts simplest 
to its more complicated forms. Nv one intent 
on self-culture, no metaphysician, no moral 
philosopher, no one who thinks “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” can afford to neg- 
lect babies. Once more; wearying, worrying, 
fretful, fragile, uncertain, restless, rampant, 
unintelligent things as they are, babies du us 
all a power of good in helping to keep our 
hearts green. Crowing, kicking, giving smile 
for smile, doing with the most desperate energy 
the stupidest tricks, wondering at a fly, ora 
flower, or a tea-cup struck with a spoon, with a 
wonderment which is itself a pretty wonder— 
babies make a “garden of the soul” for us, 
where we forget for a time all that does not 
harmonise with their simplicity and trust, and 
make up our minds afresh that “of sueh” sim- 
licity and such trust “is the kingdom of 

eaven,” ; 

But, my dear sir, if all this is true, can 
mamma be so very far out when she says baby 
is “ worth a house full of diamonds,” or 
“touzens of touzens of pounds?” What 
value will you put upon a little bit of pinky 
flesh with saucer eyes, that gives you lessons 
in morals, in metaphysics, in religion, in fresh- 
ness of soul, in almost anything you like to: 
name, and only costs you tops-and-bottoms ? 
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Ir was night in the woods, and fires were 
built in the camp of the Camanche Indians. 
Round the blazing piles sat warriors sleeping — 
their arms folded on their knees, and their 
heads reclining on their arms, while their horses 
were tethered in the wood. But far in darkness 
the sentinels moved warily, or stood under the 
boughs of a tree, as silent and as still as the 
tree itself; for they were only two days’ journey 
from the villageseof the Kewanies, whose villa- 
ges they had burned, whose women they had 
murdered, while the young men and warriors 
were all away. 

But at one fire sat a woman alone—never 
turning from the flames the fixed expression 
that dwelt upon her dark features, in which, 
however, it were hard to detect the passions 
that shimbered in her mind. She was the wife 
of the young chief of the Kewanies; she had 
been stolen from his lodge, two days before, 
by the chief of the Camanches. 

“Squaw,” said the robber, when the burning 
huts were left far behind, “ Matawa, your Ke- 
wanie, isa thief, Come to my lodge.” 

“ Camanche,” replied the woman, “ hold your 
peace, and lieno more. Matawa is truth; and I 
will not go to your lodge—I will no’ go to 
your lodge alive.” 

She was silent. The Camanche approached 
ber—she struck him on the teeth and spat at 
his feet. So wher they halted the first even- 
ing, the Camanehe bound her hand and foot; and 
when the morning broke, the Kewanie woman 
looked fieree and ashamed at the rising sun. 

But om this second evening she was left 
alonc, and there she sat unresting, her eyes 
unwavering, but her ears open to every sound 
that came down with the wind. “ O Matawa !” 
sang she in her heart, “I shalt see you »o 
more, nor gather leaves for your bed. I shalt 
listen no more for my love while le sleeps— 
for the bravest, for the wisest, for Matawa with 
an eagle's eyes and winged fect. Oh, were | the 
wind, Matawa, and free from the Camanches— 
dogs !—yet now should I be ashamed to blow 
upon thy face, or lie in the folds of the mantle 
on thy bosom. O Matawa, sharpen thy spear 
and hurry thy feet, and kill the dog: or I 
shall tear his heart with my teeth! My shame 
is a wolf—it shall gnaw him !” 

The Camanche sentinels were tired. Wearily 
they paced round the camp; for they had 
marched far that day; and when the Kewanic 
woman said to herself, “O Matawa, sharpen thy 
spear and hurry thy feet !” they knew no more 
than she that Mataws was already on their 
track. Alone, on one of the fleet wild horses 
of the southern prairies, he had followed after 
the Camanches, knowing that alone and by 


stratagem he was far more likely to regain hi 
lost wife, than by hunting after them with th 
warriors of his tribe. 

The night was now far advanced. A sen 
tinel looked with weary eyes through the clum 
of trees where he was stationed, and listene 
with weary ears; and, indeed, had he been 
ever so wide awake, he would have heen 
puzzled to aiscern which among all the object 
around him in the darkness was zof a fallen 
log, or a knoll of carth. But logs have no life, 
and knolls do not move; and something that 
now seemed one, and now the other object 
moved in almost imperceptible degrees towarda 
the spot where the Camanche sentinel stood 
Hours before, with Indian guile and Indian 
patience, Matawa had entered the skirts of the 
grove, threw himself dowa upon the earth 
and at the instant so well assumed the appear- 
ance of a lifeless stock that an European would 
have passed within a yard of him in the dark 
without detecting the assumpties. Since then, 
gradually had the Indian rolled towards the 
camp of the Camanches, whose fires were 
plainly to be seen through the trees. 

Lut Matawa seemed most anxious to approach 
the Camanche sentincl. Fer four hours he 
had persevered in his slow and stealthy course ; 
and now, when it was past midnight, he had 
actually succeeded in approaching within ten 
paces of the Camanche~favoured by the 
shadow of the trees and the shifting light 
from the clouds. With his eyes fixed on the 
sentinel, he waited for the moment when the 
wind should sough past among the trees, and 
the Camanche turn his head. The moment 
arrived. The wind rustled among the leaves 
the eyes of the Camanche were turned toward 
the fires; and then Matawa dexterously rolled 
himself like a hedgehog into the deep shadow 
of a tree within tour paces of the sentinel. 
The broad trunk was between them: again the 
wind sighed past, again drowning the slight 
noise made by Matawa, as, this time, he rose to 
his fect. In another moment, without word 
or cry, the Camanche lay dead at Matawa’s feet. 

The Kewanie chief took the sentinel’s clothes, 
and attired himself in them, not forgetting the 
spear and the knife - his own knife lay buried in 
the foeman’s bosom. Matawa laughed a little 
luugh, not louder than the rustle of a leaf, as 
he strode boldly forth in the Camamche attire ; 
but suddenly remembering his errand, he sadly 
approached the fires. And there, all alone, 
sat the Kewanic woman. 

He advanced with a stern face, as the 
sentinel would have done; but there was love 
in it, and sadness in it, for all that. The 
woman lifted up her head as he drew near, 
and instantly recognised him; bat she made 
no sign, and scarce breathed louder. The 
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warriors, however, were sound asleep round{ “I cannot go,” said Miami. “I cannot go 
their fires, trusting in the vigilance of the | till he is dead, Matawa; I will not & till I 
sentinels; and Matawa said— myself have righted my wrong. Give me 
“Miami, it is Matawa. The path is open. | your knife.” 
me.” The Kewanie looked long and searchingly at 
“Ts the Camanche chief dead, then P” 





cloak, she gazed fiercely at the burning brands. 


Miami, as, with her head half concealed in her 
“ No,” replied Matawa, “I am alone.” 





The Kewanie saw and understood. He gave 
her the knife. 

“Now go, O Matawa,” said she, as if she 
were chanting some plaintive song. “Go back, 
O Matawa, to your lodge ; and 1 in four moons 
Miami comes no more, she comes no more.” 

Without a word, the Kewanie departed; and 
Miami, placing the knife in her bosom, bent 
down again over the fire. 

Once, twice, thrice the moon declined; and 
Matawa watched the waning with an anx- 
fous heart. Again it rose; and Miami re. 
turned. She walked firmly into the hut, but 
she was deathly pale, her eyes raged with 


fever fires, and one hand was pressed hard 
upon her side. 

“Take your knife, Matawa,” said Miami. It 
was red to the haft. “And now let me lie 
down. Let me lie down at your feet, O chief 
whom I love; for the arrow head is far home 
in my side.” 

“Q Miami! Stricken ?” 

“Stricken, Yet not so deep, not so sure as 
the Camanche chief—dog that he was! He has 
paid. But Jet me sleep, O Matawa; and be 
glad that your child was never born.” 

And ere another moon had waned Miami's 
funeral fire was burning, 
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DOMESTIC TRIALS. 
BY HEDONIA. 


Eicur years ago, on the evening of the 
fast day of August, there was a busy scene in 
our keeper's lodge at the park gates. I well 
remember standing at the low doorway in a 
bending posture, and peeping through the 
clustering rose-branches, that I might more 
plamnly observe the motions of the two figures 
within, There was our keeper Tom, whose 


bright eyes sparkled with animation, and his 
swarthy face glowed with excitement, as he 
worked. away at the ramrod of his double- 
barrelled gun, conversing freely meanwhile in 
his broad dialect with the tall young man 
who stood intently watching his proceedings. 
To facilitate the movements of his brawny 
arms Tom had thrown off his coat, and close 
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by it on the ground lay Sailor, the huge black 
retriever, guarding it with jealouscare. I dare 
not have approached that coat within three 
ards for my life, such a dread had I of the 
ow growl which always preceded the unfold- 
ing of Sailor’s black lips, and the revelation 
of his double row of sharp white teeth. 

Harry Woodford never mmagined I should 
steal away from the drawing-room, just after 
the sun had set, to see what he and Tom were 
about so long that evening. I was not mar-_ 
ried to him then, for I had only just left 
school; but Ilarry had been mine for many 

ears, and I am afraid 1 thonght more about 

im than about Rellm’s Histery ond French 
verbs, during the lest three yyaars of my resi- 
dence ai the “Béaucationsl Home” of Mes- 
dames Batte ct Bosse, im Hyde Park. 

Ilarry’s father was a medical man, .a person 
of property in our meighbourme town ; and 
Harry had nice times of dt then, for, though 
following his father’s staps, and ultmutely in- 
tended to supersede ‘him im ‘his practice, Mr. 
Woodford senior was ‘not then disposed to 
surrender all into his son’s hands. So Harry 
had leisure to be a good deal-with me at the 
hall; and oh, how happy we were together 
those few months of ‘the bright summer ! 
Papa talked of my marriage with Harry asa‘ 
settled thing for the next sprmg, and the days 
were gliding forward so deliciously, I almoat 
wished our courtship would last for ever. 

But then came the Slst of August, Tike a | 
great rock, to interrupt the placid current of 
opr love; and for the first trme since I had 
come from school Harry was not at my side 
to turn over the leaves of my music, or to join 
us in our round game when the lamp was 
lighted on the drawing-room table. No won- 
der my heart beat fearfully, and I stood 
anxiously watching the preparations im the 
kecper’s lodge for the commencement of that 
dreaded shooting-season, which was to send 
Harry marching ‘over stubble-fields all day, 
and bring him at night so weary that he 
would stretch himself full length on the sofa 
(his feet hang over the end though, he is so 
very tall), and sleep in calm oblivion of my 
presence. 

“Now, Tom, our guns are ready; we'll 
stand them up in this corner, and, by Jove! 
before Sir Gaspar comes down to breakfast 
to-morrow, we'll make a fearful inroad into 
the domestic of the partridges.” 

Harry cocked his gun as he spoke in a 
murderous attitude, just in a line with my 
head. I started back so suddenly that the 
savage Sailor was aroused, and bounded at 
me hke a tiger ; but Harry checked his motion 
with a-cut from a erp ailln ‘he held in his_ 
Gand, and was himself at my side in a moment, 
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“Laura!” he exclaimed, o flash of excite- 


ment kindling in his eyes, “why have you 
ventured alone up the avenue at this time of 
night, in your thin evening dress? You will 
get your death of cold. What does it all mean P” 


Lstealthily brushed away the tears that had 


been mountimg to my eyes all the time I stood 
in the doorway; but he saw the action; and 


when I told him how it made me tremble all 


‘over to see him hanile a loaded gun, he only 


} emf calleilme “Silly girl!” then he 
18 arm me; and bidding 


‘Tom ‘good-night, with wyunctions to be ready 


with the dags at diagfusak, wo walked home 
together thnweghh Whe shades of the chesnut 
avenue. 

_ “Shell yon street eewy day, Harry?” I 


inquired 

“Pretty womts, Lowes aft loast till the hunt- 
ing-season @omes on, and then I must be 
out twice a week att least with the hounds.” 
- “Oh, Geur't” QL ihed involuntarily. “ And 


“Amd if whet?” the asked cheerfully. 

“TF Pom shoul sheot you by mistake,” I 
conte” tinny. 

“ By anistaleor a rabbit sitting P Ha! ha! 

, Liwwra! what a timid little darling 

you are! Hkowever, cheer up; for I promise 
you thdt when we are married I will put a 
‘ourb qn wry sporting-propensities, and not 
absent amyself whole days together, as I fear I 
anust Go this autumn; for I shall perhaps 
never apzin have sudh a glorious season of 
leisure for my horse and my gon. But, dar- 
jing, as long as I have # hand to pull a 
trigger, 1 must startle the partridges at sun- 
rise on the first of September.” 

We had reached the house by this time ; and 
as | knew Harry’s decided temperament, I 
said no more. I resolved to bear my own 
anxiety patiently, trusting that time would 
lessen his ardour for'these hazardous pursuits. 

We were married; an@ ‘the second year of 
our union Mr. Woodford ceded his medical 
duties into the hands of his son. Harry was 
fond of his profession, and in the summer 
months he was assiduous in his attention to it. 

September approached again, and visions of 
coveys of partedces haunted his pilow; and I 
was often aroused from slumber by the sud- 
den exclamations, “Down, Pepper! to heel, 
Sappho !” accompanied by violent gestures of 
Harry’s hand; and these alarming s oms 
of the return of the sporting-fever made me 
dread the shooting-season as much as ever. 
Autumn came on, with its fresh, exhilarating 
mornings, and Harry was ont three times a 
week with his gun, in time to see the sun rise. 
It made me olten very anxious when he did 
not return till near noonday, and [had to go 
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and meet him with the information that he 
had been sent for to two or three places. 
Sometimes he delayed going, on the ples of 
weariness ; and I ventured once or twice to tell 
him how much better it would be if he would 
give up those anes sports, and fix his mind 
on his profession. But though he acknow- 
ledged that his patients were deserting him, 
and said, “ You are right, Laura. I will think 
about it,’ I knew he would forget it the next 
time he had a talk with Tom ; and for his sake, 
in spite of my,pretty garden, and my well- 
stocked, radiant greenhouses, I wished we lived 
in the heart of a town, where no green leaf 
peut remind Harry of the charms of a country 
ife, 

“‘Laura, I am thinking of taking a partner,” 
said Harry one morning at breakfast. “Tom 
says there will be splendid sport in your father’s 
poe this season; and Sir Gaspar himself 
1as urged my looking after the game, for his 
gout keeps him quite a prisoner at the Hall. 

am not dependent on my profession, and I 
will not be tied down to it. My father’s property 
is no trifle; and you know, my love, we may 
look forward to the time when you will be in 
some surt an heiress.” 

It would have been vain for me to oppose 
the plan. I could tell from my husband’s tone 
that the project was one which he had long 
revolved in his mind, and had now irrevocably 
decided on. 

The partner came. Harry’s patients did not 
like the change: I knew they would not; and 
many an unkind speech had Ito hear and to 
bear on his account. Mr. Greaves, however, 
was skilful; he was crafty, too, and he worked 
his way silently but surely. Meantime we kept 
a gay and happy home. Our visiting-circle 
was large, and J was glad there was never any 
lack of game at the dinner-parties which Harry 
liked so much te give, and which were tamed 
far and near; and, closing my eyes against the 
anomaly of a sporting surgeon, I devoted my- 
self to the careful training of my young 
children. 


‘Times and seasons, how they change !” 
It is raining in torrents. The prospect from 
my drawing-room window is one of dreary 
desolation: water above, water below. Our 
garden behind the pecan year at this time 
radiant in geraniums and salvias, and redolent 
of heliotrope, is now a waste of reeking sod, 
lawn and flower-bed merged into one undis- 
mass. Here and there, cowering 
r the shelter of the few shrubs which have 
proved beyond the reach of the ruthless des- 
trayers, a through the watery veil the 


—. forms of a few of the 
long-legged feathered castes which have not 
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only turned my garden into a wilderness, but 
are destroying the comfort and even the happi- 
ness of my home. For—pity me, ye young 
wives and mothers !—my husband is gricvously 
afflicted with the poultry mania. How or when 
the disorder first attacked him, 1 cannot exactly 
say. I believe its incipient symptoms might 
have been recognised in his ardent longings 
after partridges and pheasants in former days; 
but, however that may be, the fever is now 
raging. It has glutted itself with birds of all 
feathers, from Brahmapootra in the Indies, to 
Dorking in Surrey. The crisis is ap pagan 
and to-morrow, the first of Sentenber, at 
hour of ten a.M., the judges are to decide at 
the great town of B—— whether Harry’s case, 
or rather pen, at the poultry show is to be one 
of extravagant profit or of irretrievable loss. 
Let me retrace the past existence of these 
fowls, every stage of which is graven on my 
memory, and has left traces in my house and 
furniture which it will take years to efface. 
The breeding season! Oh! horrible! 
Would that it would never come again! 
Harry had driven into the country to see a 
patient. He had left a hen-coop turned over 
its little brood of inmates, just on the very 
centre of my verbena-bed ; the last year’s birds 
had scratched up or devoured every vestige ot 
verdure there the previous autumn. Hours 
passed, and still Harry did not return. I knew 
the chicks were of a rare and valuable breed, 
and I went out to look at them, nestling under 
the downy wing of the Cochin mother. She 
opened her great benk gaspingly towards me. 
I saw she wanted water, and mentally 
Harry for forgetting to leave her any. Hastily 
filling a deep brick saucer, I gently lifted the 
coop, and ma ie it uader to the old hen. 
believe Harry returned that night, but I 
did not see or hear him. Just then he was 
absorbed in a new hatching-process, and was 
frequently in the fowl-houses a night, listening 
to the tappings of the chick before it burst the 
shell, and counting these odd little noises with 
all the precision of an astronomer noting the 
ticks of his chronometer during the transit of 
a planet across the lines on his object-glass. 
T used, in those days, to get very weary of the 
long discussions between my husband and his 
friend Mr. Cyrus Sebright, as to the cause ef 
these chicken-taps. They talked very learnedly 
about their being produced by the “ gaan! 
functions ;” and perhaps they were right, 
am sure I don’t know about dat; but I ao 
know that Harry would have been emplo 
more to his own advantage had he in 
himself as much in the asthma of the rich old 
maiden lady on the high road, who became 40 
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and I believe it was she who advised Mr. 
Greaves to dissolve ership with Harry, 
and set up for himself, which he has now done, 
and is monopolising the whole practice of the 
neighbourhood. And no wonder at all: people 
do not trast Harry now when they are ill, 
because they know he cares more for the last 
brood of bantams than he does for all the 
mothers and new-born infants in the town. 
But I an wandering from my subject. 

Harry came in to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. There was a cloud on his brow, anda 
alle vexation hovering about his lips. I had 
become accustomed to that look: I called it 
his fowl face, when I dared to jest about it. 

“Laura,” he began, “have you been med- 
dling with that hen-coop on the lawn?” 
(“ Lawn” indeed !) 

“Yes, love; I gave the hen some water, 
which you had forgotten to do.” 

“Then, I wish you would mind your own 
business, my dear.” (But the stamp of his foot 
belied the latter epithet.) “You have lost 
me my best chicken; the Poland with the 
black top-knot is drowned in the saucer. I 
gave three guineas for the egg; the chicken 
would hereafter have been worth ten.” 

Harry would not drink the cup of coffee I 
poured out for him, and he went out in great 
wrath, his tall figure soon after disappearing 
beneath the low door of my seedling green- 
house ; it is a Cochin China fowl-house 


now. 

In this terrible breeding season, how shall 
I describe my domestic miseries? My best 
servants left me. The cook would not stay, 
because Harry insisted on her letting the hens 
and chickens roam about in the kitchen, for 
the benefit of the warmth. I have seen as 
many as four broods there myself; and when 
the cook used to descant volubly on the im- 
possibility of keeping things in order where 
they were, I dared not say a word: I just had 
to bear it all patiently. 

One evening we had a small dinner-party ; 
an event I bad learnt to anticipate with no 
small degree of dread. I had a new cook, a 
aoa Irishwoman. She seemed to think 
che come amongst her own country people, 
who, not objecting to any amount of dirt in 
their houses, would not certainly be more nice 
about their meals. It was no unusual thing 
to see fowls in the drawing-room then. Harry 
would complacently look on with pride and 
satisfaction, whilst the golden Polands flapped 
their wings, and strutted about the Brussels 


Capen said grace and sat down. 
Crash! splash! went something somewhere. 
The guests looked at each other, and I looked 
at Harry. I suessed the whole by the tightly. 
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compressed lip, which I thought he would 
have bitten through. 

“Good gracious! Mr. Woodford !” exclaimed 
a little, wiry, old gentleman, whose attire was 
a picture of scrupulous exactness; “here is 
oil running down your coat-tail.” 

Harry was in utter confusion; I thought I 
should have choked, as, uttering a hasty 
apology, he rose to leave the room, and, in 
turning, revealed his coat-tails saturated and 
streaming with the white and yolk of about 
half-a-dozen eggs, which le had doubtless 
slipped into his pocket on taking them from 
the nests, and had forgottento remove afterwards. 

Nothing further occurred to disturb the 
serenity of our repast. True, I detected a 
few grains of barley meal in the gravy of the 
venison: I supposed they had been floatin 
in the atmosphere of the kitchen, and 
settled down on the dish after the joint was 
placed there. I endeavoured to ignore their 
presence. 

Papa was very angry about Harry’s mania 
for fowls, and often did I bitterly gneve when 
I heard him tell my husband that he never 
intended the daughter of Sir Gaspar Clifford 
to be the wife of a poulterer! And now Harry 
has quarrelled with him, and papa and he pass 
without speaking. Harry’s father, too, is 
highly indignant at the wreck his son is making 
of the practice; and he has threatened to cut 
him off with a shilling, if he does not reform 
his ways before the year is out; and Ha 
has promised me he will do so, when this 
poultry show is over. He just wants to prove 
to all the judges that he has the very best 
Polands in Europe, and that Mr. Cyrus Se- 
bright, with all hie fine pretensions, is infi- 
nitely below him in the poultry scale. 

I must condense. On the eve of the poultry 
show, Harry was immersed in the business of 
washing the golden Polands, the winte cochins, 
the little silver-laced bantams, in all the vessels, 
culinary or otherwise, on which he could lay 
hands. I went down to the kitchen to help 
him; for I thought of his promise to give up 
the fowls if he was successful at this show, 
and I wished him success with my whole heart. 
There he sat on a three-le stool, with a 
towel on his knees, holding down with the 
firm grasp of one hand the wings of a fine 
Poland cock, which was standing up to its 

in the great pan our rounds of beef are 
boiled in—now ng up to its brim in 
soapsuds, and with the other rubbing away 
vigorously at the feathers of the top-knot. 
Poor Chanticleer did not seem to like his posi- 
tion at all, and his bright eyes squiuted at mo 
one ing glance of discomfort, and then 
closed again with a quick motion, es a babble 
of soap swam over them, 


COLDS AND COLD WATER. 


* Are you come to help me, Laura? There’s 
a good little wife. Iam tired out of this work. 
Hold atill, you beast!” suddenly exclaimed 
Harry, as the cock, feeling his persecutor’s 
grasp loosened, struggled to free itself, sending 
forth a crow of startling energy. 

T sat down on the Seoul by the kitchen- 
fire, and Harry put the creature on my lap, 
and 1 proceeded, with hot towels, to titivate its 
feathers. Then came the turns of the white 
Cochin cock and hen. They made their exit 
from the bath ing a sorry plight, their pride of 
plumage looking, in its damp state, lke the 
mashed pulp of which paper is made. The 
bantams resisted the ablution furiously: but 
their spirits were tamed by Harry holding 
their little heads under water for a few 
instants—a kind of punishment which soon 
taught them submission. Then it was the 
servants’ supper time; and Ilarry, anxious to 
escape the wrathful eyes of the cook, who 
looked scoutingly at her pans turned into soapy 
layers, induced me to take the shivering crea- 
tures upstairs to the drawing-room, unhappily 
the only room in which we chanced to have a 
fire that evening. There, my elaborately em- 
broidered footstools were ranged in front of 
the fire, and on them were placed the weaz og, 
dripping fowls. We turned them—first with 
their backs, then with their sides—to the fire ; 
and, at length, they tucked their heads under 
their wet wings, whilst clouds of steam rose 
from them, giving them the appearance of fowls 
roosting in a vapour-bath. 

The next morning Mr. Cyrus Sebright came 
at daybreak to help Ilarry to pack the fowls 
off to the show at B——. He acknowledged 
that the golden Poland cock was the fiuest he 
had ever seen ; that it excelled his own greatly. 
I went through the drawing-room to watch 
their proceedings from the window. I grieved 
over my embroidered stools, and the deplorable 
state of our handsome carpet. Once more I 
strove to dismiss from my mind the thousand 
domestic miseries the fowls had brought upon 
me. “To-day the fowls are to be sold,” 
I exclaimed; “to morrow this shall be a 
gentleman’s house again !” 

The show is over. The crisis is past. 
When Harry returned from B—— he threw 
himeelf on the sofa and slept, weary with the 
fevered excitement of the competition; whilst 
I anxiously turned over the prize-tickets, 
which he had thrown upon the tale. 

Three prises to Mr, Harry Woodford: one 
for silver bantama, one for white cochina, 
and one for six chickens of different breeds. 
Besides t there was a white ticket, with 
the words, “Two golden Poland hens, highly 
commended.” 

And what had hannma af tha onldan Polond 
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cock, which was to excel that of the great 
Mr. Cyrus Sebright, and to astonish the 
judges and the whole of Europe? Why, it. 
was lying dead at Harry’s feet, and on the 
mantelpiece was a blue ticket, thus inscribed : 
“‘ First prize, golden Poland cock and two hens; 
Mr. Cyrus Sebright.” How was this? ; 

As Mr. Cyrus Sebright, full of generous 
impulses towards his friend, carefully packed 
the golden Polands of Harry Woodford, Esgq., 
he contrived to give the noble cock such a 
“thraw” in the neck that the lordly sultan 
never breathed again. 

And Harry bore it nobly, as an honourable 
and injured man should bear such a dastardly 
act. He gave Mr. Cyrus Sebright his par- 
don unasked, and threw into the bargain the 
two Poland hens. He sold the rest of his 
fowls at high prices, after the show at B——~ ; 
and now nothing remains of the miseries of 
my husband’s poultry career but the lifeless 
limbs of our Poland chanticleer, which I will 
have stuffed and put into a glass case, to 
act as a warningto my Harry, if he ever 0 
feels inclined to consort with men like Mr. 
Cyrus Sebright. 





COLDS AND COLD WATER. 


Four or five years ago a writer in “ Tait’s 
Magazine” made some remarks on this subject 
which cannot be too much pressed upon the 
attention of the public. He pertinently inquires: 
—Who has not had a cold? or, rather, who 
has not had many colds? Who does not know 
that malady which‘commences with slight chil- 
liness, an uneasy feeling of being unwell, which 
does not justify abstinence from the ordinary 
business and occupations of the day, but de- 
prives one of all satisfaction and enjoyment in 
them, and takes away all the salt and savour of 
life, even as it deprives the natural palate of its 
proper office, gpd all things that should be 

ood to eat and drink vapid and tasteless? 

‘ew people take much notice of colds; and 
yet, let anyone who is even moderately liable 
to their attacks keep an account of the number 
of days in each year when he has been shut out 
by a cold from a full perception of the pleasures 
and advantages of life, and he will find that he 
has lost no inconsiderable portion of the sam 
total of happy existence through their malign 
influence. : 

Of places in which colds are caught it is not 
necessary to be particular. For, as a late 
justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench laid it 
own in summing up toa jury, in a case of 
sheep-~stealing, after some time had been wasted 
in showing that the stolen sheep had been 
alanchterad with a narticular knife—anv knife 
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Having been frequently asked for a pattern for 
a Reticule, and perceiving a very handsome and 
appropriate one for the present time in the “‘ La- 
dies’ Book of Fancy Work,” we have obtained 
permission to copy it. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the “ Fancy-work Book” in a 
few words. It is really an admirable little series 
~—the patterns good and original, the directions 
clear, the engravings remarkably excellent, and 
each number is handsomely got up, and very 
cheap. Altogether, it can hardly be too warmly 
recommended. 

This pattern must be worked in very rich 
colours. It is emblematical of the alliance of 
England and France, and is very appropriate for 
the present time. The ground must be rich deep. 

Livevelvet; the fretwork gold braid, laid Hat; the 
frewr de Us must be worked in white silk, and the rose in red silk; the five dots in the centre of 
the rose in gold beads. Let the velvet be leftone inch larger each way. 
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: the left 
shions are truly elegant, both m material and design. The figure on 

panera 8 Saeail made full in the skirt, with six or seven flounces, each saaraine ae a 
with three rows of narrow fenther-fringe—the fringe on the lower ne best paren’ ieee 
on the upper ones; the body is plain and tight, with berthe trimmed wi ee eine 
with tho skirt; the sleeves are very short, and trimmed in the same way. sed ee neti 
bands, with long ribbon ends. The dress of the figure on the right is of w ot cares 
skirt of broad English lace, of a rich deep pattern, gathered up in festoons, ae patel ae 
fastened with a small bouquet of flowers; the body is trimmed with lace othe aa a 
narrower, forming revers from the waist tothe shoulders, and rows across headed by a ruche 


PBrye Pattern. 
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ofeeiiavitibem. ‘The bair is cressed with pearls, crossing 2 voll of haired the top of the Read, and 
t om each sida with: a bunch of pearl. 

manth aye wer rother more forward on the head thax last monts. Black veivet, 
tringmed with light-coloured ribhous and flowers, are the most worn; deep blonde falls, with bunches 
of flowers and narrow ribbons placed 1ound the tront edge, 
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PURSE IN EMBROIDERY. 


The above is the Prize Pattern for the present month. Itisdesigned by ‘“* Elizabeth” of Salisbury. 
This purse is worked in the same manner asthe one given mn No, § of the ENcLisnwoman’s Domes s10 
MaGazine. The leave. are worked in Jong satin-stitch, and the stems and tindrils in chain-stitch. 
Tke grapes are made as tollows. Procure some of the smalest stce) rings (45 will be required for 
each end of the purse), tack every ong in its proper place (as shown tn the enpras ing) very neatly, then 
work button-hole stitch closely over each ring with rich violet silk. The veuns, stems, and ten 
are done with geld thread. The border round is of gold heads, and rings the same as the grapad 
Steel rings and fringes garnigh the purse. The grapes may be done in chain-stitch, if preferred. 
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PAULINE BONAPARTE. 


PAULINE was born at Ajaccio, October 20, 
1780, twelve years after her brother Napoleon. 
When the family were compelled to fly fiom 
Corsica, she was yet a little girl, From her 
childhood, however, she was regarded as ex- 
tremely beautiful. Napoleon loved her better 
than either of his sisters; and although she 
was wayward, coqucettish, frivolous, and vain, 
she was always fascinating in her manner, 
elegant in her accomplishinents, exquisite io 
her taste, and the World has long known that 
Canova chose her as the most peerless model 
of beauty, in face and form, in all eke: 
After the exile of the family to Marseilles, she 
was very much admired and caressed hy the 
officers of the Government and others wha saw 
her, and she received the most brilliant offers 
of marriage from persons of distinction, 
although the family had at that time none of 
the means of luxury, and were deprived even 
of many of the comforts of life. 

In 1801, Pauline married General Le Clerc, 
a man of brilliant genius. Immediately after 
the marriage he received the command of the 
French army in Portugal, and was subsequently 
intrusted with the expedition to St. Domingo. 
His wife accompanied him on the voyage. He 
was unfortunate in the expedition, and fella 
victim to the climate. Pauline at once pre- 
pared to return to France; and having with 
a pardonable precaution deposited her trea- 
sure in the triple coffin which carried her 
husband to his native country, she sailed for 
France. She fortunately escaped the hazards 
which attended almost every maritime expe- 
dition of her country at that time; and the 
suddenness with which she merged im the 
voluptuous pleasures of the capital, and the 
gaicty she displayed, gave just reason for the 
belief that the marriage was one of convenience, 
and that she had never been much attached to 
her husband. 

Two years later (Nov., 1803) she contracted 
an alliance with the Prince Borghese, a man of 
great elegance and wealth. Descended from 
one of the proudest Italian families which had 
flonrished for many centuries and held the 
highest stations in the state, the proprietor of 
one of the most magnificent villas in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and the possessor of per- 
haps the richest private gallery of art in 
Enrope, with an income of about £60,000 
a-year from his own estates and a dowry of 
above £500,000 with his young wife, aad the 
revenues of Guastalla and Piacenza, it was 
regarded as not only a proper, but decidedly 
the mast brilliant matrimonial alliance that was 
formed during the entire ascendancy of Napo- 
leon. The marriage tack place in Paris, with 


every circumstance of pomp and splendour ; 
and from the moment the wedding-pair started 
till their greeting in the halls of the Prince 
Borghese, every lcague of the journey was like 
a triumphal progress. 

Pauline was the idol of the brilliant circle 
that now gathered around her; and she must 
have been a woman of some virtue, judgment, 
and diserction, to have resisted successfully the 
fascinations that played around every step. 
With nothing left on earth to sigh for that 
opulence, station, beauty, health, and accom- 
plishments of every nature could command, 
warm-hearted and generous, sensitive and vain, 
her heart constituted the only field for adven- 
ture aad the only scene for conquest. 

Her hushand was somewhat indolent in his 
disposition, and, like indolent men, was jealous 
of the activity of others. Huis wife was re- 
garded as the most beautiful woman in Europe ; 
wud his jealousy was inflamed by many an 
Tago, while multitudes of writers have re-echoed 
the scandals that were spread at the time. 
Whether, however, there were any just reasons 
for the accusations which were made against 
her it is hard to decide. 

Panline was doubtless imperious, and by no 
means a gentle and submissive wife. A sepa- 
ration was finally agread on, and the haughty 
and beautiful princess returred to Paris. She 
divided her time between the Tailerics and the 
elegant chateas of Neuwilly, She sometimes 

resumed on the favoar and affection of her 

her; and he ind her in all her 
caprices, and gave his even to her 
faseinations ; but whenever she tat her tapered 
finger upon the lowest wheel of his imperial 
administration, she met her rebuke. The pro- 
figate Fouché, whe played the part of politica’ 
scavenger to ki queens, reigns, and revo- 
Intions, till kis grey locks went down iu infamy 
to the grave, wrote a book called his “ Mé- 
moires.” It is filled with falsehoods which 
nobody ever believed, and it finally divested 
him of the reputation he had long enjoyed of 
being the “cleverest” man in Europe. Fouché 
wrote so many improbable things that even 
his truths were rejected. Sir Walter Scott, 
who has never been accused of over-eulogising 
Napoleon or any of the Bonaparte family, in 
reply to an odious story started by Fouché 
about Pauline and her brother says, “The 
ross and guilty cnormities of the ancient 
man Emperors do not belong to the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte, though foul aspersions 
have been cast upon him those who are 
willing to represent bim as in all respects a 
counterpart of Tiberius and Caligula.” 

The marriage of Napoleon with Maris 
Louisa interfered somewhat with the reign of 
Pauline in the world of taste, fashion, and 
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peauty. After the divorce of Josephine, she 


had been the central star of the court. On 
the arrival of the Archduchess of Austria, 
Pauline’s light paled befure the imperial ma- 


jesty of the new Empress. 


PAULINE BONAPARTE. 


the court; and when she was presented to 
Maria Louisa at Brussels, she impertinently 
made some gesture behind the Empress’s back 
in derision of the dutrichienne. A tittering, 
She withdrew from | which could not be suppresscd, went round the 





ealoon. Napoleon himself had been looking 
on Pauline, and thus detected her in the act. 
The next morning she received a percmptory 
order which banished her from the court. She 
retired to Rome in disgrace, where she re- 
mained in one of the palaces of her husband, 
still the centre of a brilliant circle, till the 
retirement of her brother to Elba. We ob- 
terve one curious circumstance in the history 


of each of the brothers and sisters of Napoleon 
—even those with whom he had differed most, 
those who had injured him, and whom he had 
insulted, all forgave and forgot their injuries 
and snimosities when he was hurled from 

ower. Pauline, too, flew to France, and saw 

er brother just before his retirement to Elba; 
and in October, with three of her maida of 
honour she sailed for Elba in. the Emperor's 
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vessel of war, sent for her to Naples. Napo- 
jeon received her with every mark of affection ; 
had a little boudoir built.for her in the 
en, where she gave her balls and concerts. 
auline was one of the principal confidants of 
the Emperor when he was meditating his re- 
turn to France. It is not a small compliment 
to her talents that he confided to her one of 
the most important parts of that strange and 
difficult drama. She had placed most of her 
fortune and nearly all her private jewels at his 
disposal; and sce well did she play her part 
that, even on the very night of the escape 
from Elba, she entertained a large company at 
a soirée, with the same thoughtless gaiety and 
elegant nonchalance which had characterised 
her lightest and most thoughtless days. 

In July, 1821, when Pauline had received 
intelligence that the Emperor’s life was draw- 
ing to a close, she wrote an earnest appeal to 
the Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister of 
the British Government, in which she says—~ 
“The malady by which the Emperor is at- 
tacked will prove mortal at St. Helena. In 
the name of all the members of the family, I 
ask for a change of climate. If so reasonable 
a request be denied, it will be a sentence of 
death pronounced on him. In which case I 
beg permission to depart for St. Helera, to 
join my brother, and receive his parting 

reath. I know that the moments of his life 
are numbered ; and I should eternally reproach 
myself if I did not use all the means in my 
power to niet the sufferings of his last hours, 
and prove my devotion to him.” 

Lord Liverpool granted the request in a 
letter which will always be cited to his honour. 
Bat the permission arrived too late—Napo- 
leon was dead. 

After this period Pauline kept up her estab- 
lishment at Rome with great splendour in the 
Borghese Palace, her husband choosing to 
reside at Florence. She spent a portion of the 
year in the Villa Paotina, a beautiful palace 
within the city of Rome. Her residences 
were marked by an unprecedented degree of 
elegance, refinement, and hospitality. Besides 
all the entertainments she gave on a larger 
scale, for her circles of private friends she held 
concerts and soirées every week. 

Madame Junot, who knew her intimately, 
thus draws her portrait. ‘“ Many people have 
extolled her beauty; this is known from even 

raite and statues of her; still it is impossi- 
le to form any idea of what this lady then 
was, because she was not generally known till 
her return from St. Domingo, when she was 
already faded, and nothing but the shadow of 
that exquisitely beautiful Pauline whom we 
sometimes admired as we do a fine statue of 
Venus or Galatea.” 


PRIZE COMPOSITION 


mame 


The religious education of the young has occu- 
pied the attention of numerous competitors. Of 
these, Bextaa, E. B., H. S., Miss N., and ENprY- 
MION, writc in a very creditable manner: SIsTER 
Fay with much sound commonsense and hearti- 
ness; Magta algo very sensibly: she has a forcible 
objective mind, and it is a pity she should fall 
now and then into a loose method of expression ; 
RED Rose, very well indeed, considering her in- 
experience. ELIzaBETH goes not far enough into 
the subject. Another Marta’s Essay is good and 
true, but wants spirit; a need we were rather 
surprised to find in Excexsion, The Essays of 
S. F. T. and Geongina are highly creditable; 
and that of A. E.S. excellent. We must com- 
plain, however, that the majority of the com- 
petitors have nut treated the subject from the 
point of view we suggested; we must also com- 

lain of young ladies who write faintly with blue 
ink on blue paper 

The prize is awarded to Miss J., of South. 
ampton—the lady who obtained the prize for an 
oviginal pattern last month. Certificates will be 
forwarded to Sister Far and A. E.S., if those 
ladies will oblige us with a complete address. 

F. T. and Georaina deserve especial mention. 


a 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


To a thoughtful and rightly constituted 
mind, there is nothing more interesting than 
a helpless infant, depending as it does on others 
for protection and support, and at the same 
time possessing all the latent faculties of the 
future man. 

Unlike the brute creation, whose strength 
and instinct derive no additional force or skill 
from increased age, or the experience of suc- 
cessive generations, the human species, on the 
contrary, by slow degrees and careful culture, 
unfold the powers of their minds, which in this 
state of being, probably, are never fully deve- 
loped; for, having with “the breath of life” 
received from their Creator a living soul 
destined to survive the whole visible creation 
around, will, on and on, progress through 
countless ages, displaying new beauties to the 
praise and glory of their Giver. Sas 

With these facts under consideration, it 18 
necessary that we should inquire what is the 
most reasonable course to be pursued with 
regard to these important little ones thus 
newly introduced into a world of activity and 
intelligence, of which they form a part, and on 
whose career in life much of good or ill to 
themselves and others will follow. “Train up 
a child in the way he should go” is the com- 
mand of unerring wisdom ; and a knowledge of 
the close and fundamental relationship between 
the Creator and His intelligent creatures, toge- 
ther with the reasonable duties arising there- 
from, seems to be the first step in the path of 
knowledge. To learn that we are not orphans 
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in a world of chance, but that He who “ feedeth 
the sparrow and clothes the lily with beauty,” 
and to whose almighty power nothing is too 
as to be controlled, or minute to be over- 
ooked, that this benevolent being is ‘Our 
Father” in heaven, surely is 2 consolatory 
pias and calculated to foster anything bat 
oom. 

F Admitting the necessity of religion as an 
ingredient in the education of children, we are 
to consider how it can be introduced so as to 
be divested of melancholy. And is it really so, 
that Religion, “whose ways are pleasantness, 
and all her paths peace,” can be chargeable 
with causing gloom? Banish the thought. 
Christianity permits, and gratitude enjoins, the 
profiable enjoyment of every created good ; for 
there is a time to laugh as well as a time to 
mourn, and moroseness and gloom are rather 
the component parts of the repulsive professor 
of religion than of religion itself. 

To give the Creator the praise and honour of 
his own workmanship, is just and due. How 
easy then is it, when examining or exploring 
the beauties of creation, and the thousand 
wonders which, by the aid of the microscope, 
are presented to the observing eye, to lead a 
child to a contemplation of the goodness and 
power which formed and sustains them ; or, if 
in surveying the magnificence of the heavens, 
he is led to feel anything approaching to a 
sublime awe or dread at the grandeur of the 


scene, he is told that their Maker is a “ God of | d 


love,” and that, though dwelling in heaven, 
and surrounded by angels, who are ever ready 
to execute His commands, He formed man, 
rebellious though he is and has ever been, to 
be happy, to glorify him here, and to dwell 
with him eternally in heaven! Gratitude, 
love, and willing obedience to the salutary 
requirements of so kind a friend will surely flow 
from a contemplation of such matchless con- 
descension and favour. 

But what of the restraints religion imposes P 
Are they not bencficial? Just as a kind and 
wise parent would guide and put restrictions in 
the way of a frowurd, self-willed, ignorant 
child, so our Lleavenly Parent hedges in our 
way, we may not become victinis to the 
indulgence of that which is hurtful to our 

resent or future interests. Religion, further, 
to do with the heart and affections, con- 
trolling their operations and purifying their 
motives of action. Children can easily under- 
stand this; and that the omuiscient scrutiny of 
God should regulate the conduct more than 
the applause of man: actions are often praised, 
when the principle which dictates them is 


ifs net, then, from studied, tedious, dull 
lectures on the subject, that religion can cither 
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become useful or attractive to a child, but it 
must be the vivifying influence of the whole 
course of instruction-—-a habit of the mind, and 
not an occasional act. Love to God and our 
fellow-creatures is another lesson taught by 
religion, which is throughont opposed to gloom 
or selfishness. God is the universal Father of 
His creatures, and we are a part of this great 
family, whom we are to love as ourselves ; and 
neither distance of clime or the colour of the 
skin can sever this union, or disengage us from 
the duty. 

Forbearance, kindness, and consideration 
should consequently proceed from such a con- 
nexion, and kindly intercourse cherished. The 
pride, selfishness, and tyranny of man hava 
fureed upon his fellow-man observances, re- 
straints, rigid punishments, and austerities 
which are nowhere required by God; these, 
then, are human adjuncts, and ‘ grievous bur- 
dens,” heavy to be borne. But true religion 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, unselfish, exalting 
the tastes and pursuits, and brings glory te 
God and good-will to man. 

It fortifies the mind against the trials of life. 
sustains it under disease aud sickness, disarms 
death of its terrors by opening to the eye of 
faith a haven of rest beyond the grave, into 
which no sorrow or suffering can enter, and 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
purity and happiness eternally dwell. 
Experience and observation show that chil- 
ren are easily interested in these realities ; 
and should they occasionally appear more 
thoughtful than others, by such reflections, they 
are not the more sad. Dispositions vary in 
different persons ; and religion is not therefore 
chargeable with natural defects of character. 
The reserved will probably be so still; and the 
open and confiding will retain their charac- 
teristic traits, even when religion influences 
the conduct and sheds its beams on the heart. 
What I would say, then, to all who have the 
welfare of the rising generation at heart, ia, 
let us be truthful, treating them as accountable, 
reasonable beings, who have each a talent to 
employ for the glory of its Giver; let Goda 
revealed word be the standard by which to 
regulate our conduct, His approval our aim, 
and then, whether in sickness or health, pros- 
perity or adversity, His dlessiay will descend, 
and shed a soothing influence on the “inner 
man,” such as the world can neither give nor 
take away. 

With such results as these, the scorner and 
the worldling, with their contempt or ridicule, 
might assail in vain their peace and safety ; 
for their happiness is built on the “ of 
Ages,” and on the imperishable word of the 
eternal God, 

BE. J. 


Southampton 
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THE WEAVER BIRDS. 

Mosr of these birés are found in India or 
Africa. Their generic name is derived from 
the wonderful art with which they construct 
their nests, interlacing them with blades of grass, 

Of Cuvier’s genus, vidua, the whidah-bird 
is one of the most elegant species. In orga- 
nisation and in manners they are true linnets. 
In captivity, which they endure without much 
uppearance of constraint, they are lively and 
active, jumping, from perch to perch, and 
alternately raising and depressing their Jong 
tails with much vivacity. ‘They are usaally fed 


upon grain, with the oogasional addition of 
green herbs; and are foni-of bathing in the 
water which is placed im their cage. ice & 


year they are subject te changes of plumage, 
which alter the appesrance of the male espe- 
cially, to such an extent that it would be 
difficult to recognise in him the same bird. 

Of all the genera composing the family of 
weavers, the broad-shafted whidah tinch ts 
the most striking. It is composed of wary: 
small birds, mostly not larger ‘than :canaries. 
The males, during the breeding-season, are 
decorated with exceedingly long ‘tatl-fexthers, 
often four times the length of the bird iteeH, , 
and which, however ornamental, inust .ather 
impede the action of flight. Little or nothing 
is known of the habits and manners of the 
whidah finches in a state of nature, but they 
have always been among the most favourite 
cage-birds ; and although not very frequent in 
the aviaries and houses of this country, they 
are common in those of France and wsher parts 
of the Continent. 

Numbers of these, and the other pretty 
finches of the same country, are imported into 
France by the Senegal traders, and sold fo the 
marchands des oiseauc ot Paris. A resident in 
that city states that he-was not a little surprised 
to find between a hundred and fifty and ‘two 
hundred of these inhabitants of the torrid zone 
flying and sporting about in a small, dark,’ 
dirty room, transformed into a sort of aviary, 
in one of the meanest houses on the Quai 
Voltaire, two rooms only of which were tenanted 
by a marchand des oiseauz, his birds living in one,~ 
and himself and his family living in the other. 

The peculiar position of the nests of the 
wonwer-bied protects them, to n great extent, 
from their enemies the monkeys, but more 
especially from the deadly attacks of the snake 
tribes, which abound in these regions. Dr. 
Smith, im his “Zoology of South Africa,” 
expresses his decided opinion, that the fear of 
injury from small quadrupeds and snakes 
@pevates upon the birds of that country in 
‘their selection of the trees on which they shall 
build. The influence which snakes produce 
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upon these birds, when they come in contact 
with them, is very singular. The doom- 
slange, which, however, is not considered 
poiscnous, is one of its most common foes; 
and it is generally found upon trees, to which 
it resorts for the purpose of catching birds, 
upon which it delights to feed. The presence 
of a specimen in a tree is generally soon dis- 
covercd by the birds of the neighbourhood, 


who collect around it, and fly to and fro, 


uttering the most fearful sounds, until some 
one, more terror-stricken than the rest, ac- 
tually skims along so as to touch its lips, and, 
as a ‘ty will destroy itself in the fame of » 
candlc, becomes, almost without resistance, 2 
prey to its enemy. During these proceedings, 
the snake may usually be observed with it: 
head raised about ton or twelve inches above 
the branch round which its body and tail are 
entwined, with its mouth open, and its neck 
inflated, as if anxiously endeavouring to in- 
crease the terrer which it would almost appear 
Tf was aware would, sooner or later, bring 
withm its grasp one of the feathered group. 

Porbes describes another interesting species 
ander the name of baya, or bottle-nested 
srarrow, “which,” he says, “is remarkable 
for its pendent nest, brilliant plumage, and 
wnovmmon sagatity.” These birds are found 
in most ‘parts of Timdostan; in shape they 
resemble the wpeTrow, .Rs in the brown 
fenthers of the back smd wings; the head and 
breast are of a bright yellow, ‘ami, in the ray 
of a tropical san, have «@ splendid appearance 
when flying by thousands im the same grove. 
They make a chirping noise, dutiuwe ne song : 
they associate in larze communities, wd cover 
extensive clumps of palmyras, acarias, and 
date trees with their nests. These are formec 
in a very ingenious manner by long grass 
woven tozether in the shape of a bottle, and 
suspended by the other end to the extremity 
of a flexible branch, the more effectually te 
secure the eggs and young brood from ser. 
penis, monkeys, squirrels, and birds of prey 

hese nests contam several apartments appro. 
priated to different purposes: in one the her 
performs the office of imecubation; another 
consisting of a little thatched roof, and cover 
ing a perch, without a bottom, is occupied by 
the male, who, with his chirping note, cheers 
the female during her maternal duties. 

The Abyssinian grosbeak has ‘heen vepre 
sented as a variety of the Philippine grosberk. 
‘but it more probably constitutes a distitict 

nus. Ttisa native, as its name denotes,’0* 

byssinia, and gives to its nest a different form 
from that of the bird just mentioned, and dis: 
plays rather more industry in its precaution= 

r sheltering its offspring from the humidity 
of the weather and the voracity of ‘ite enenties. 
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and fixes the entrance in the lower part; but 
the aperture is always on the eastern side, in 
opposition to the direction of the rain, 


It rolls its nest in a spiral form, not unlike the 
shell of the nautilus, suspends 1t to the extre- 
mity of some little branch over a placid stream, 





THE SOCIABLE GROBBEAK OR WEAVER-BIRD, 


The Loxia Bengalensis inhabits India. The 
bird constructs its nest of vegetable fibres, 
which it interlaces in sach a manner as to form 
a sort of purse, of which the engraving gives 
an exact representation. It suspends its nest 
on the nee branches of trees ovcrhanging 
rivers ; the entrance is at the lower end. 
The first year the nest isa simple purse; but 
in the following one the bird attaches to this 


a second, and proceeds annually with a similar 
addition to the curious fabric. 

The sociable grosbeak, of Sonthern Africa, 
excels any of its feathered race in the extent, 
if not in the beauty and extent, of its habitation. 
Usually selecting a large and lofty tree, often 
of the mimosaor sensitive plant species, theyfiod 
uader its ample top and strong wid 
branches # good shelter and support for 
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erection. Having chosen the site, the frame- {| of the fraternity at large, who will derive 
work is constructed by the combined efforts | from it a common advantage. The nest is 


firmly interwoven with the 
branches of the tree on which 
rt rests, and often a large part 
of a principal branch is m- 
eluded within its substance. 
This part of the work being 
completed, each pair proceeds 
to the construction of its own 
aest, which, like the roof, con- 
sists of grass. ‘ 

The best description we have 
of these birds is that by Le 
Vaillant, in his “Travels in 
Africa.” His narrative is as 
follows :—‘“I observed on the 
way a tree with an enormous 
nest of these birds, to which 1 
have given the appellation of 
republicans ; and as soon as I 
arrived at my camp, I despatched 
a few men with a waggon to 
bring it to me, that I might 
open the hive and examine its 
structure in its minutest parts. 
When it arrived I cut it to 
pieces with a hatchet, and saw 
that the chief portion of the 
structure consisted of a mass of 
Bushman’s grass, without an 
mixture, but so compact and 
firmly basketed together as to 
be impenetrable to the rain. 
This is the commencement of 
the structure; and each bird 
builds its particular nest under 
this canopy, the upper surface 
remaining void, without, how- 
ever, being useless; for, as it 
has a projecting rim and isa 
httle inclined, it serves to let 
the rain-water run off, and pre- 
serves each little dwelling from 
the rain. Figure to yourself a 
huge, irregular, sloping roof, 
all the eaves of which are com- 
pletely covered with nests 
crowded one against another, 
and you will havea tolerably 
accurate idea of these singular 
edifices. Hach individual nest 
is three or four inches in dia- 
meter, which is sufficient for the 
bird. But as they are all in 
coatact with one another around 
the eaves, they appear to the ; 
eye to form but one building, oor 
and are distinguishable from exch other only by | times common to three different mests, one @ 
& little external aperture, wich serves a8 an | which is situated at the bottom and the other 
entrance to the nest; and even this is some- | two at the sides.” 
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BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS. 


AFTER all, say the philosophers of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, love and gain are the 
only objects in the world; and we believe the 

hilosophers. The life which at least one- 
half the populations long to live is a life of 
love; their hopes (we speak of women, and 
‘are not ashamed) all pot and centre to a 
‘loving home with a loving husband in it—with 
‘by and by some children and some new affec- 
tions. To every woman that is ¢ie happiness 
‘worth living for; and, to young women, it 
does not seem worth livmg for any other hap- 
piness. And even the sterner half of the 
creation, though it is owtwardly so muchi 
devoted to the pursuit of wealth or power, is 
little less influenced h the affections. 
We all know well enough that though Brown 
spends nine hours a day at his counting-house 
in the City, and Robinson as many in his 
factory, and Jones dreams all that time away in 
his stady—counting-house, factory, study, and 
all they contain might go to the winds, and 
welcome, rather than the dear little wives of 
these men forget their old affection, and have 
no kisses ready after breakfast and before 
‘dinner, The merchant cares a great deal for 
‘his ships that sail upon the sea; he cares 
about one thing only better: and that is, thut 
his proud and darling daughter should consort 
not with an unworthy man, or a poor one. 

So love and wealth are interesting to 
everybody, though 

Love has been a villain 

Since the days of Troy and Helen, 

When he caused the death of Paris, 
And of many, many more— 


and th we are comtmually decrying the 
oan ad vanities of this wicked world, as 
well as ali the sinful lusts of the flesh. 

From time immemorial, and in all quarters 
of the globe, savage or civilised, marriage and 
giving in marriage has been attended hy rites 

‘and ceremonies sufficiently expressive of the 
high sense which almost universally attaches 
to the most sacred and the moet important of 
our institutions. Numerous aad most various 
these ceremonies are, differing with every age 
and every people; but none without some 
strong points of interest, not only of them- 
‘selves, but in reterence to the manners and 
habits of thought among the ah to whom 
they appertain. In our own land, where the 
near and dear relation ef marriage has net 
always been heid in the Reveremce it now is, 
these rites and customs have been very various, 
and we are going to givesome aecount of them. 
, We shall probably, however, fiad none quite so 
striking as those hinted at in a certain old 
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play with avery libellous title, “A Woman's 
a Wether Cocke,” in which occurs this passage. 


She is contracted, sir—nay, married ; 

Unto another man, though it want forme: 

And such strange passages and mutuall vowes, 

ue make your short haire start through your 
acke 


Cap—should you but heare it. 


In old times, priests were not nearly so 
lentiful as ide barrie: Numerous were the 
ittie villages, consisting of a dozen or twenty 

cottages, and trenched round with woods and 

roads impassable—which, dnable to maintain 

a priest, seldom saw one. He was a travelling 

priest whom they did see—a clergyman who 

came round once a year or so to do up the 
marriages and christenings in a compendious 
manner scarcely sacred. In those times, con- 
sequently, a betrothal was often of much 
greater significance than now: when, indeed, 
betrothals arc very unromantic and unreal 
affairs, passing under the dreadfully unpoetical 
name of “engagements.” A betrothal then 
had all the effect of a regular marriage now ; 
the rites of matrimony coming afterwards to 
sanctify an engagement already all fulfilled. 
This contract was called by the Danes Hand 


Jesting; among their descendants our vil- 


lagers, it was known as hand (esting, a term 
which still retains its use and old signification. 
‘Traces of this custom were to be found in our 
villages and in Scotland until a late period— 
latest of all, perhaps, is the Isle of Portland, 
whose inhabitants are very slew to adopt the 
usages of the mamland, and who, until very 
recently, intermarried strictly among them- 
selves. In their case, the rites of marriage 
were frequently delayed until family respon- 
sibilities began to threaten; and there was the 
less shame in this shameful and dangerous 
custom, and the morals of the people were in 
some degree protected, that the rude islanders 
kept perfect faith with each other, and a man 
no more dreamed of abandoning his betrothed 
before the church had sanctified their union 
than after. ‘Traces of similar custome—faint, 
indeed, we are most happy to say, but not 
without a plausible amount of certainty—still 
exist in the Isle of Wight. 

In Wales, too, similar eustoms were retained 
until a very recent date; and even now we 
may sec them quoted in fuany newspaper para- 
graphs, There the lover used (and perhaps in 
some districts the usage is retained) to visit his 
sweetheart in the evening, and make love to 
her in her chamber after she had retired. 
These meetings were conducted with perfect 
innocence ; and the faith ef the people was 26 
firm as that of the Portland folk. custom. 
is said to have originated from the seareity of 
fnel (and the Welsh are proverbially thnifty), 
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and the obvious difficulty of eee 
speeches in the cold. As wives, the Welsh 
women are faithful, dutiful, and affectionate. 
According to old custom, when it is settled 
that a wedding is to take place, a few days 
previous to its solemnisation the parents of the 
parties held what they culled a bidding, or 
meeting of their friends, at their separate 
houses. The male friends were the chief at- 
tendants at the bridegroom’s house—women at 
the bride’s. The men, over potations of ale, 
made such donafions of money as they could 
afford ; the women, over the cup that cheers, 
made presents in kind—as cheeses, butter, tea, 
&e. tae sums of moncy and stores of pro- 
visions were often thus contributed to set the 
young couple up in life; but the custom is 
rather too eleemosynary, and too much a tax, 
ge find favour in modern times; and it is almost 
extinct. 

We may as well now finish what we have to 
say of the Welsh, as we find it described to 
our hands. According to what may be termed 
vational usage, on the night previous to the 
wedding, » few of the bridegroom’s friends 
proceeded to the bride’s house to see if she 
were safe. [ler friends concealed her as they 
best could, either by disguising her or hiding 
her in some out-of-the-way nook; but after 
some difficulty, real or pretended, the lady was 
discovered, and the party sat down to make 
merry. Next morning the bridegroom’s party 
agnin appeared, and demanded the bride. Mer 
father made a roundabout, equivocal sort of 
refusal; but at length produced her, when she 
was mounted elie one of the besiegers, who 
then trotted her off to church. ere the 
bridegroom was in readiness; and they were 
married with the familiar ritual; only that 
when he came to the words, “ With my body I 
thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” the bridegroom produced what 
money he had about him, and gave it, with the 
ring, to the clergyman. The latter took his 
fee, delivered the remainder to the bride, and 
the ritual, in usual form, was continued. This 
was the custom up to a very recent day, and 
may be so still in the more retired provinces. 
Betore the bridegroom rose in the morning, he 
Made presents to his wife. 

_{n Sootland affuirs were not quite so well. 
Sir John Sinelair, in his “Statistical Account 
of Scotland,” published in 1794, gives an 
account of a fair which used to be annually 
held in Dumfries, at the meeting of the Black 
and White Eaks. “ At that fair,” he says, “it 
Was the custom for the unmarried persons of 
both sexes to choose » companion, according ta 
their king, with whom they were tu live till 
that time next year. This was called Aand 


Fasting. or hand in fiat TH they were nleaaad 
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with each other at that time, they continued 
together for life ; if not, they separated, and were 
free to make another choice, as at first.” Here 
is another blessed instance of the goodness of 
the goodold times. The effect of such a custom 
upon the manners of the people is not to be 
calculated; 1 must have demoralised them, 
and made immense miseries and trouble; since 
it was not necessary for the parties to agree on 
separation. There was this safeguard, how- 
ever, such as it was, that if a child was born 
during the haxd fasting period, the person who 
insisted on separation bore the responsibility 
of its support. 

That similar customs prevailed in many parts 
of England is preved by many a passage in 
quaint old books, as in “The Christian State 
of Matrimony” (1543), the author of which 
very gravely rebukes them. He warns “everye 
reasonable and honest parson (person) to be- 
ware that in contractyng of maryage they dys- 
semble not, nor set forthe any lye. wes 
man lykewyse (says he) must esteme the parson 
to whom he is handfasted, none otherwyse 
than for his owne spouse, though as yet it be 
not done in the church ner in the streate.” 
Better still is the advice, “‘ After the hand- 
fusty nge and inaky ng of the contracte ye church- 
goyng and weddyng should not be differred too 
long ;” for the author explains with great care, 
as regards handfasting, “into this dysh hath 
the Dyvell put his foote, and mengled it wythe 
many wycked uses and coustumes.” 

A proof of the prevalence of such “ cous 
tumes” is found in the fact that other old 
writers do not look upon them with nearly so 
serious a countenance. Even Richarde Whit- 
forde, a “professed Brother of Syon,” who 
wrote “ A Werke for Householders” in 1537, 
only blames these sinful contracts when they 
are made secretly. He reprehends those who 
simply make “a contracte promyse, and gyve 
faythe and trouthe unto eche other, sayng, 
‘Tere I take thee, Margery, unto my wyfe, 
and thereto I plyght the my troth. And she 
agayne unto hin in lyke maner.’” The pro- 
fessed brother of Syon declares it is great 
jeopardy to make such contracts ak and 
alone, without records (witnesses), which should 
be two at the least. 

Nor have we to congratulate ourselves that 
this state of things prevailed in distant and 
unenlightened villages alone. More than a 
century later than the period at whieh the 
above passagcs were printed, the conjugal con- 
dition of the British people, high or low, in 
citics or in villages, was most degraded. From 
the “glorious restoration,” as it was called 
when vice, and debauchery, and the worst kinds 
of folly came in with the inerry monareh, until 
within the list seventy or eichty vaara mar. 
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riage was a mockery, and virtue or good morals 
something to at. 

“From 1651 to 1751,” most truly says a 
fecent writer, speaking of the relations of 
morals to the increase of population, “the 
morals of Great Britain were of the loosest 
description. Profligacy was fashionable; irre- 
Sgion was fashionable; gambling was fashion- 
able; drunkenness was fashionable; duelling 
was fashionable; debt was very fashionable 
indeed. What could the common people do 
but imitate their betters ? On the scandalously 
merry reign of Charles the Second we need 
not dwell, save to remark that Dryden, the 
poet-laureate, in a poem supposed to be written 
under the direct inspiranon of his sacred 
majesty (Absalom and Achitophel), directly 
advocated polygamy. The Court of William 
and Mary was frigidly decorous; and Queen 
Anne was chaste, formal, and devout (Chester- 
field called her so by way of reproach) ; but the 
state of society during the reigns of the two 
first Georges was as grossly immoral as it was 
tastelessly stupid. In the first reign we have 
the last instance of a worthless woman being 
raised to the British peerage—the Countess of 
Yarmouth. The law of marriage was slight, 
involved, in bad odour, and so perplexing that 
it was often resorted to as a means of seduction. 
The institution of marriage itself was rapidly 
falling into disuse and contempt. You could 
be married when and where you liked, or not 
at all. There were infamous dens in the Fleet 
where ragged-cassocked divines, redolent of 
the agua vite bottle, and the onion and tobacco 
odours of Mount Scoundrel, were always ready 
to perform the marriage-ceremony for half a 
guinea, or less, the witness being some boon 
companion of the parson, or his scrvant-maid. 
One Mr. Keith had a ‘marriage shop’ in May 
Fair, where upwards of 6,000 marriages were 
celebrated annually, with promptitnde and des- 
patch, and at a very low rate indeed. In the 
maori there were itinerant marryers, who 
went by the gracefully-dignified and canonical 
names of hedge-parsons and couple-beggars, 
and who married a drunken tinker to a beggar’s 
callet for anything they could get—a shilling, 
a lump of bacon, or a can of small ale. Into 
such utter contempt and scandal had our matri- 
monial polity followed, that continental nations 
refused to recognise the legality of an English 
marriage ; and Holland and some other coun- 
tries compelled such of their subjects as had 
contracted a matrimonial alliance in England 
to be married again publicly on their return. 
These di ful facts are corroborated by 
Smollett, by Tindal, by the learned Picart, in 
the ‘Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
the Various Nations of the Known World,’ by 
the newspapers of the day, and by the Parlia- 
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mentary debates. To put an end to this 
abominable state of things, a new marria 

bill was introduced, in 1753, by Lord Hard- 
wicke, In the Commons it was bitterly op- 
posed. Mr. Fox, who had himself married 
clandestinely the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond, contended that it would be of 
the most dangerous consequence to the female 
sex, and that it would endanger our very 
existence ; for that without a continuous supply 
of laborious and industrious poor no nation 
could long exist, which supply could only be 
got by promoting marriage among such people. 

r. Nugent said that a public marriage was 
against the genius and nature of our les 
and that our people were exceedingly fon of 
pe marriages, and saving a little money. 
‘nally, Mr. Charles Townshend, laying his 
hand on his heart, declared it one of the most 
crue! enterprises against the fair sex that ev 
entered into the heart of man, and suspecte 
some latent design in it to secure all the 
heiresses in the kingdom to the eldest sons of 
noble and rich families. In spite, however, of 
the cloquence of the disinterested Fox, the 
pao Nugent, and the sentimental Towns-— 
nend, the bill, after some violent debates, one 
of which continued until three o’clock in the 
morning, and after a wise and Juminous speech 
from Solicitor-General Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield, passed the Commons, and be- | 
came law. Mr. Keith and his brethren of the 
Fleet found that their occupation was gone. | 
Marriages, by the new law, were obliged to be 
entered in the parish register, and a strict line 
of demarcation was drawn between the married 
and the unmarried. Experience soon showed 
that, instead of stopping marriage and the 
growth of population, the Act had the contrary 
effect, by divesting the marriage-ceremony of 
disgraceful associations, and by making it, not 
a mere verbal promise, but a life contract.”* 

A more important consequence, however, 
than the growth of population was the growth 
of good morals and decent manners; but it is 
a very significant fact that far fewer children 
are the result of irregular unions than of those 
sanctified by the sacrament of marriage. The 
population of Great Britain has increased at 
an immensely greater speed since the marital 
relations of the people have improved; and in 
spite of the assertion of Mr. Nugent, that 
public marriage was ‘‘against the genius and 
nature of our people,” we find that “our 
people” were only too glad to avail themselves 
of the blessing of Heaven on unions declared 
and contracted in the face of the world. In 
1756 (three years after the passing of the new 
marriage bill above referred to) the number of 
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marriages was 50,972; in 1764, eight years 
after, they increased to 63,310: by no means a 
proof that the people were averse to good 
morals. In the latter year the amiable Chester- 
field writes, ‘The rage for marrying is very 
prevalent”—as if he were alluding (as the 
writer above quoted pertinently remarks) to 
the rage for South Sea Stock, or for wearing 
bag-wigs or high-heeled shoes. It is evident 
he thought it quite an odd thing—a “popular 
delusion ;” but in this rage for marrying, when 
marriage had beeome what it onght to be, a 
holy institution, we perceive the haste of the 
people to cast out the immorality which had 
darkened their homes for centuries. 
(Zo be continued.) 


A NUT. 


Proressor WHEWELL was asked by a lady 
for a cypher for her name. Whewell wrote 
the following on a slip of paper and prescnted 
it to the puzzled woman :— 


You Oa O but I O thee. 

O Ono O, but O O me. 

O let, then, my Oa O go, 

And give back O O 1 O thee so. 


Our lady readers may find the interpretation 
interesting—-if they can make it. 


Slotices to Correspondents. 


STAMPED EDITION OF THE MAGAZINE. 


In future, the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DoMEsTIC 
MaGAZIneE (stamped as a newspaper) will he for- 
warded from the Office to any part or the United 
Kingdom for an annual subscription of three 
shillings, payable in advance. Single numbers 
forwarded free on receipt of three postage-stam ps. 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES. 


In future, depbeened of the back volumes, b 
sending in the cheques to be found in each, will 
be entitled to a chancein the next distribution of 
Prizes. Purchasers of volumes which contain 
cheques for a specijic prize may send them to the 
office, where they will be changed for new ones. 
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PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 
Competitors are reminded that Essays on the 
HapriestT Lor” must be sent in on or be- 

fore the 12th of February. The subject for the 
next Essay (to be printed in the April number) 
is “ Poor Rexations.” The prize in each case 
consists of a handsome volume. 


THE PRIZE WORK PATTERNS. 


The prize for the best pattern of a purse in 
embroidery (engraved on page 317) has been 
awarded to LIZABETH ; but we are compelled 
to avow that we received no pattern worthy of a 
second prize. Patterns of the CoLLAR IN CRo- 
CHET (worked) announced tor competition last 
month, should be sent in on or before the 12th of 
the month. The noxt sublect for comnetition is 
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a KNITTED NECK-TIE IN SHETLAND Woon. All 
patterns must be worked, and the description 
Written from the working. The prize consists 
of a handsome volume or print. Unsuccessful pat- 
terns returned on receipt of a stamped envelope, 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers beg to call attention to the 
Second Number of the * Boys’ MaGazing,” just 
published. It contains, among other articles, 
amusing and instructive, the First Part of the 
Romantic History of the Conquest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards. 


*,* We beg to acquaint our correspondents that 
we can take in no more unpaid letters. All let- 
ters, on whatever business, should be prepaid ; 
and those which require a private answer should 
be accompanied by a postage-stamp for return. 
Prospectuses or communications respecting the 
business of the Magazine are, of course, forwarded 
at our own expense; but we cannot undertake to 
pay double postage for every application. 

Rosse-scp Epocine.—-The edging below is to 
please several fair correspondents, and is of the 





breadth desired, and may be worked either for an 


edging or for a handkerchief border. If the 
former, it must be worked in white cotton; if the 
latter, it may either all be worked in pink in 


cotton, or the edging in white and the rose in 
ae cotton; or the contrary way, according to 
aste, 


AN EneLisa Grint writes very well. As to 
gathering proofs of character from a particular 
style of penmanship, it is all nonsense. 

AURA AND A Supsscrizex.—Pimpernel may 
be had from tho herb shops, distilled like 
towers, or lavender. 

Lypia.—We regret that Lypra has been at any 
trouble, and will endeavour to remedy the evil. 

Decinep.—The “Lament of a Laver” (al- 
moat too true to lifa)—'To M, C.” (times ad- 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 





dressed to any particular person have little inte- 
rest for general readers, at best.)—‘‘ A Mother’s 
Address to her Son.”—‘* Vernal Volume ” 


“THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FUND. 


¢¢6Oun SoLpreRs.— HANNAH suggests that allthe 
lady subscribers to the ENGLIsHwoman's DoMEs- 
Tac MAGAZINE should contribute a little sixpence 
teward the comfort of our unconqucrable army 
én the East—to form a little “ Englishwoman’s 
Fond,” and to be placed at the disposal of the 
Editor. We are flattered by the compliment; 
and if the idea be carricd out, or to whatever ex- 
tent it may be carried out, we shall only be too 
happy to use the utmost diligence in finding out 
how such a fund might best be applied.” 

The foregoing was inserted in the January 
number of the ENeLisuwoman’s Domestic Ma- 
GAZINE; and although we heartily approved 
HANNAH'S suggestion, we did not suppose that 
there would be many responses, as We conceived 
most of out subscribers had already. through one 
channel or another, contributed to the comfort of 
those brave men upon whoin all eyes are fixed. 
We have, however, received so many [eters writ- 
ten in earnest and good feeling, pressing us 
te the appeal on oar subscribers, that we feel 
Demand be do 6a. We beg to repeat, therefore, that 
We shall gladly receive, and carefully apply to a 

at the moment most exigent, any contri- 

a to the “ Englishwoman’s Fund.” Stamps 

may be sent. The Publishers of the Magazine 

forwarded several hundred volumes 

(of various kinds) for the usc of the sick and 

wounded at Scutari, and as many more await 
the pleasare of the Svcretary-at- War. 

Next mosth we will publish a list of the con- 

tribators. 


Groaer.—We cannot possibly state (because 
we cannot possibly know) “whether a number 
det ween 2,000 and 2,150 will gain a prize.” On re- 
ference to an announcement above, our corres- 
pene will perceive that he can have any num- 

r of the forwarded free to his :ddress 
on receipt of stamps. 

Henwserra is mistaken. The reply in our last 
month was notintended for her, but for another 
Henrietta; to whom we are mot nearly so much 
obliged. The present Henrietta’s story, however, 
‘we are compelled to decline. 

CHagLoTrs K.—MSS. are returned on receipt 
of a stamped envelope. 

E. R. (or any Subacriber), should she obtain a 

» Maay “have the amount in books” if she 


ooses, 

M. G.—We are not acquainted with the work. 

A Bacuxvoz.—-Your m without a name 
Reardly reaches the standard of the Magazine. 

8S. M.—We do not think smoking (quite in 
moderation) injurious. 

Axxtous.—Not after eight years. If abandoned, 
the law will compel the grandparents of a child 
to contribute to ita aap port. 

Farura.ess Fanny is referred to the wrapper. 

Frances’ best plan would be to take the dress 
to a dressmaker of taste, and leave the question to 
her judgment. 


PENnELore.—See the “Sick Room” column of 
the pr. sent nam ber. 

A Sez'ton—-A Sexton's presence is not neces- 
sary at the ballot for the prizes, In no single 
instance inasa winner beee present a6 the ballo 


Sith Yoom and Mursery 


How To cet Srerepr.—Difficulty in going to 
sleep is a common affliction, and a worse one 
than might be supposed; but in half the cases it 
is a self-inflicted tnisery. Idleness is not theleast 
frequent cause; and we are afraid. therefore, that 
the following remedies for sleepless nights will 
not be tried by all who deploretheir misery Find- 
ing yourself restless, rise, and rub your limbs 
with a good coarse towel, or a flesh brush, or even 
with your hands. Or before retiring take a cold 
bath, and rub vourself well down before you get 
out of it. Orif youdon't like gold baths, have a 
warm one. Or have a good brisk walk in the 
Open air; or if this is too much for you, ron up 
and down stairs a half dozen times, and then to 
hed directly.-By doing this a few times, and 
then continuing the means occasionally, you will 
reguin the oll habit of going to sleep at once. 
Healthy people always sleep well; people cannot 
be healthy who do not bathe often and take good 
exercisc, A pillow stuffed with hops acts as a 
narcotic, 

Batus.—A little more about bathing, a subject 
we shall never have slone enforcing on our readers’ 
attention. Frequent bathing, temperance, and 
evercise, if perseveredin by the whole community 
for one month, would have two useful results for 
society: the country would be twice as healthy, 
and half the medical profession would be off a 
soldiering in the Crimea~—having nothing else 
to do. There are all sorts of baths—hot, 
tepid, vapour, shower, plunge, hip, &c. “ec. 
{ot and vapour baths are tor the sick, and 
are extremely useful. A vapour bath, for 
those who suffer from rheumatism or rout, 
may be made thus:—Place a bucket of boiling- 
water under the chairon which you are seated, 
causing yourself, bucket, chair, and all, to be 
surrounded with blankets. When the vapour 
decreases, the bottomof the blanket may he lifted, 
and a hot brick dropped into the pail.—The pleane 
bath is not so accessible. It is cold, or cool; and 
one or two plunges and out again will produce 
more benefit than to remain in it; we speak es- 
pecially of weak or sick people. Theshower bath 
we do not recommend at all. It may do for men 
or women in the prime of life and health, bat 
not tor children and old people. To pregnant 
women it 1s highly dangerous. The best bath on 
the whole, for sick or bale. is the hip bath. Fill 
our bath with water cold if pou can poesibly 

ar it (and if you are well)—at any rate, merely 
teprd, ove your limbs well in the water for a 
quarter of an hour, get out, and rub yourself with 
a couple of rough towels till your skin begins to 
resent the usage. If you have no regular bath, fill 
a big pan or washing-tub, get into it,and sponge 
t is as good a bath as 


any. 
Cop-Liver Ort.—There can be no doubt of the 
extraordinary caring ede cod-liver ail in several 
diseases besides that in which it is oftenest recom- 
mended. Cod-liver ofl, however. is extremely 
liable to adulteration, and the rather high price 
at which th: good article must necessarily be sold 
is found to ead pase this most dishonest practice. 
We advise our nds not to buy it anywhere; a 
hysician wil] be glad to name some tradesman 
n whom he confidence. The pale or very 
refined oil is useless. 
Cure ror a Covan.—Marsh mallow rodt, and 
vorice root, half au ounre each, boiled in a pint 
hg till it (the had is reduced pt third, her 
good a cough. Half a teac ould 
taken three times a day. a 


and sluice yourself well. 


'HINGS WORTH KNOWING.—WIT, &.—CUPID’S LETTER-BAG. 
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Things forth Rnobing. 


Corres Stains, Mup Spiasnes,&c., will mostly 
give way to the use of soap and water. Cu 
soap should be applied for this purpose. Obsti- 
nate stains which will not yield to these treat- 
ments must be submitted to the bleaching powers 
of the fumes of burning sulphur. This is con- 
veniently appliid by igniting some brimstone 
under a cone or funnel made of cardboard. The 
stains must be wetted, and then held over the 
HOR of the little chimney until they disappear. 

RACING Paprer.—Steep sheetsof suitable paner 
in a strony solution of gum arabic,and afterwards 
take off the superfluity of the liquid by pressing 
each shect between two others of similar paper, 
but dry. It will be found that the three sheets 
are converted into a first-rate tracing paper. It is 
indispensable that the solution be strong, about 
the consistence of boiled ol. Paper prepared as 
above directed possesses every requisite that can 
de wished for. 

CEMENT’ FoR Guass on CHINA.—The expressed 
juice of garlic is a good cement for glass or china 
articles. We opine it would be better if mixed 
With a little of the ash of a burnt oyster-shell. 

To PreservE WATER-COLOUR, CHALK, AND 
OTHER Drawinos, place a sheet of glass in front. 
a sheet of cardboard or mitlboard behind, and 
then paste a narrow slip of coloured paper along 
the edge. 

Woop Srarn.—A decoction of walnut or hickory 
bark, with a small quantity of alum in it. to give 

ermanency to the colour, makes an excellent dye 
‘or white woods. 

GrEA8st Spots.—To obliterate grease spots from 
white rilk or satin, we may proceed as directed 
for coloured silks; but acid, truit, ink, glove 
marks, stains trom gentlemen’s coats, require a 
different treatment. These marks are generally 
removed by damping the part with oxalic ac 
dissolved in waster ; the eighth part of an 
ownce ina wine-glaseful of water isstrong enough. 
The common salts of lemons ia water also answer 

For grease spots upea cloth and all kinds 

of woollen goods, soap and water be used 

hout tear, provided it is well washcd out after- 

wards. Fuller's earth, or powdered French 

chalk, made into a paste with water, and laid 

upau the part, is, however, the best applicant, to 
be Srushed out when dry. : ; 

A Hirt ron Wasatra Dar.—A little pipe-c 
dimoived in the water employed in washing will 
cleam the dirtiest linen thoroughly, with about 
ome the labour, and full oue half less soap. 

, the clothes will be improved ia colour. 
Wasn Cunrrs.— Take two pounds of rice, 
boil it in two galions of water to become eoft. 
a the whole into a tub; lot it stand till 
it of t the weual in washing 


the rioc fnstoed Pls Weak & watll the curt 


geems to have been got out. Then boil the same 
quantity of rice as above, but strain the rice, and 
mix it (the rice) with clenr warm water. Wash 
the chints in this again till quite clean: then rinse 
itin the water strained from the last dose of rice, 
and this will anewer the end of'starch. Ifa gown, 
it must be taken to pieces; and when dried, be 
‘careful to lay as smooth as possible. 

To Crean Goup ann Sitver Lace.—Sew the 
iace in a ciean linen cloth, boil it in a quart of soft 
water anda quarter pound of soap, and wash itin 
cold water. If tarnished, apply a little warm 
‘spirits of wine to the tarnished parts. 


sustain in this world?” said a minister to a 
man of his congregation—‘* Yes, sir,” 
hopeful convert; “ two cousins and a grand- 


mother; but 1 don’t mean to sustain them much 
longer.” 








Wit and Wisdom. 


A German priest was walking in procession at 
the head of his parishioners over cultivated fields, 
in order to precure a blessing on the crops. When 
he came to one of unpromising appearance he 
would pass on; saying, ‘‘ Here prayers and sing- 
an avail nothing ; this must have manure.” 

isdom is the talent of buying virtuous plea- 
sures at a cheap rate. 

I remember (says Wesley) hearing my father 
say tomy mother, “ How could you have the pa- 
ticnce tu tell that blockhead the same thing twenty 
times over?” “ Why,” said she, “if I had toid 


him but nineteen times, I should have lost my la- 


bour.” 

‘*Madam,” said Old Roger to his landlady, “in 
primitive countries, beef is otten the legal tender; 
but, madam,” said he emphatically, striking his 
tork into the steak before him, ‘‘all the law in 
Christendom couldn't make this beef tender,” 

Woman’s silence, though it is less frequent, sig- 
nifies much more than men’s, 

‘- Young man, do you know what relations you 

oung 
d the 


“Ten measures of garrulity,” says the Talmud, 
“went down upon earth, and the women took 


nine.” 


He who anticipates calamities saffers them 


twice over, 


Cupid's Hetter- Bug. 


Kats.—We you den’t believe in jove- 
philtres. It save us a world of anxiety W 
some of our ts would. Then,i 


vones from the le 


roand your left arm. Or make for 
Bie of young swallows who have died a natural 
eath with their mouths open. To do this, take 
a nest of swallows and place them out in the: 
garden till they are famished ; and choose for your 
ie thoae which die with their beaks open. 
birds deceased with their beaks shut would 
operate against your wishes. Or what do 
think of two or three hairs from a wolf's 
battered? Such are the recipes handed down to 
us by the wisdom of the ancients, and we recom~ 
mend them to the attention of our readers, We 
may remark, however, that Lucullus, the Roman 
general, is saidto have first lost his reason through 
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such affectionate confections that the poet Lu 
cretius was killed through them and Caius Ca 
ligula one of the most remarkable men ot the 
country driven to madness by a phuiltre ad- 
ministered by his wife Cassona What does this 
prove however, but that accidents wll happen 
in the best regulated tamilies? Have not babies 
manifold been killed by Dafty s Elisxar and God 
frey 8 Cordial ? 

ELEN EstHER—So much depends upon the 
nature and importance of the secret that we can 
not five an opinion upon your statement The 
idea 1n our minds, however, 18 to let things take 
their cuurse 

Potty —In innocence there is always prudence 
Why shouldn’t one kiss her sweetheart at 
parting? 

Lizz —You may very properly accept the in 
vitation as 1t was made, and make your visits 
sans ceremonie 

ALMA 1s one of the thousand She 1s “ very 
much attached to a gentleman who has as yet 
made noxeturn ” He1s ten years her senior, and 
in much better circumstances than ALMA ALMA 
has known him abouta year and from the first 
has loved him dearly And it makes her very 
unhappy for though he is very politc and atten 
tive, she is afraid he has no stronger feeling than 
friendship for her -—-We have certainly no advice 
to give in such a case,except ‘ to suffer and be 
strong ’ to suffer as little us possible, and get 
over it and forget it as quick as possible 

DESPONDING —It 18 very unfortunate, but no 
doubt will soon be explaine 

J.J P—Our notice of this gentleman's letter 
has provoked several rephes of a sympathetic 


CUPID’S LETTER-BAG. 


kind Butit may be unkind, and we do not care 
—we decline to allow any of our fair corres 
pondents to have anything to do with him 

Apa Ligeia — [have been now for some years 
engaged to a pone gentleman five years my 
senior and my love has been reciprocated Time 
atter time has been set for our union, and as 
often has 1t been postponed to some future time. 
A slight feud has at last taken place betwixt our 
families and it 1s their positive wish that the en- 

gement should at once and for ever be broken off. 

ow, Mr Editor, we are both very much against 
such a course of proceedings his profession en- 
ables him to live in much the same style as my 
own family, and his practice 33 on the mmcrease. 
Shall we, then, set aside the wishes of our friends, 
and make a match of wt without their consent, 
as J teel sure that now will never be obtained ? 
Or what do you think would be the best course 
to pursue? for I feel I can never love another 
as have loved hm It the engagement be 
broken off by mutuil conscnt, would it be 
prudent to retain the presents or to return 
them with the lctters? By replying to these my 
earnest inquiries, you will ever oblige,’ &c — 
We can hardly counsel matches against the 
consent of parents But doesthe ‘feud relate 
tothe match? Thatis an important part of the 
question, for if the quarrel 1s confined to 
matters apart from ADAS8 engasement we cer 
tainly do not think the parents justified in in 
sisting on the sacrifice of their children’s tcelings 

Constant Reaper ~Afraid it 1s too late to 
write or to speak 

Miuzticent Mary —Affect a cool demeanour, 
such stratagems are fair in love 
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Crocaet Lace ~Make a chin of 12 stitches, unite, and into the round work 18 double crochet. 
9nd row—7 pean, tals 2,1 double crochet 6 times 3rd row—7 double crochet into each ot the 7 
0 


his forms J star 


fasten 
For heading st row—1 double crochet into the centre of 7 double crochet, 13 chain 
1 plain into 4th chain to form a round loop, 8 chain, 1 double crochet into centre of next 7 
2nd row—8 double crochet into Prise loop, 5 chain, re 
row same as second —Then work the edge round the points 
I DE a _ now re t between each pomt where there are only 6. ond 
into 6 ¢ 
between the points work 8 chain, 4th row-—10 DC into each 9 chain, and4 


centre of 5 chain in last row 
10 pattern, working 8 chain 
row-—-9 vb into each 8 cha 
last row, and 
3 chain 
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Work 9 of these for each point, and join as in pattern, 


Work 


repeat. 
at. 8rd row same as lst, working DO into 


to centre of 9 in 


n 8rd row--9 chain, 1 DC in 
DC into 
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KAVANAGH 
BY HENPY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


(Continued fiom p. 205 ) 
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Ow the following mormng, very culy, 43 
the schoolmaster stood at Ins door, inhuin, the 
bnght, wholesome ur, md becholdin, the 
shidows of the isin, sun, ind the flishing 
dew-drops on the red vine 1c ives, he heard the 
sound of wheels, ind saw Mi Ponds xtcr and his 
wife drive down the villigje street im then old- 
fasnoned chaise known by ul the boys i 
town as‘ the ark? ‘Lhe old white horse, that 
for so many ycars had stamped it funerals, 
and gnawed the tops of so miny posts, ind 
imazmed he hilled so many flies bceiwse he 
wa,zzed the stump of a tail, and finally hid becn 
the cause of so much discord in the parish, 
seemed now to inake common causc with his 
mustel, and stepped as if endeavouring to 


VOL. III. 


shoke the dust from his fect as he p sed 


thiouth the ungriteful village Un > the 
axle tree hung suspended vleither tren ind 
m the chase, between the two oc up ts Wes 


a large bind-box, which forecd Via Pon lester 
to let hislers hans out of the vehicle md give 
lun the ur of imititmes the Seupturd be- 
hiiour of his horse Gravely and trom 1 dis- 
tunce he sulutcd the schoolmaster, wio saluted 
hin in return, with a tour im hus eye, thit no 
min siw, but which, nevertheless, was not 
unseen 

“ Farewell, poor old man" said the schoo:- 
master within himself, as he shut out the cold, 
autwnnal air, avd entered his comtortable 
study We are not worthy of thee. or we 
should Lave had thee with us for ever. Go 

M 
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beck again te the 


lo te days 
ve; 
like the em 


of thy childhood, the 
labours and thine 


Wear, nor is 

Thus Mr. 
lage. A few days 
a full trainimg, or 
militia, making a prayer on ho 
eyes wide open; a posformance 
took Nir delrht, as it gave an 
portunity of going quite at large into some 
the bloodiest casspaigus of the ancient Hebrew 


m W. 


oR 


- 


xt. 

For a while the schoolmaster walked to and 
fro, looking at the of the sunshine on 
the carpet, and g in his day-dreares of 
ane Phsvss, aad literary orate 
these day-dreams mingled eonfasedly the pat- 
tering of little feet, and the murmnring and 
cooing of his chiktren overhead. His plans 
that morning, could he have executed them, 
would have filled a shelf in his library with 
poems and romances of his own creation. But 
suddenly the vision vanished; and another 
from the actual world took its place. It was 
the canvas-covered cart of the butcher, that, 
like the flying wigwam of the Indian tale, 
fitted before his eyes. It drove up the yard, 
and stopped at the back door; and the poet 
felt that the sacred rest of Sunday, the God’s 
truce with worldly cares, was once more at an 
end. A dark hand passed between him and 
the land of light. Suddenly closed the ivory 

of dreams, and the horn gate of every-day 
opened, and he went forth to deal with the 
man of flesh and blood. 

“ Aine!” saad he, with asigh; “and must my 
life, then, always be ike the Sabbatical river 
ef the Jews, fowing 1n fall stream only on the 
seventh day, and sandy and arid all the rest?” 

Phen he thenght of his beautiful wife and 
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; nat so! Ratner let me look upon 
seven days of the week as the seven magic 
Ting» of ah ce 
possessing & 
whch tine pliptmaref Mocen 

mpsterione stones wit 
Mats ouldes in the 


buteher, 
surrounded by 
tisen simultaneously on 
to receive their quotidian 
Mr. Wilmerdings not only 


— em 
ied the with fresh visions 
he sea oar all the babies. 


ary Ae ekiid in town that had not 
beneath steelyards, tied in a silk 
rchief, the moveable wejght above sliding 
beam from eight pounds 
young man with 2 
7 : and every 
morning appeare in an 

trode He had _ lately 
“‘Danstable and 
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ing, iron kings opened the 
life; opeaed tato the school- 
room, the theatre of those life-long labours, 
which theoretieally ave the most noble, and 

ractieally the most vexatious, in the world. 

owarde this as soon as breakfast was over, 
and he had played a while with his children, 
he directed his steps. On his way, he had 
many glimpses into the lovely realms of Nature, 
and one into those of Art, through the medium 
of a placard pasted against a wall. It was as 
follows :— 


“The subscriber professes to take profiles, 
plain and shaded, which, viewed at right 
angies withthe serious countenance, are war- 
ranted to be infallibly correct. 

“No trouble of adorning or dressing the 
person is required. He takes infants and chil- 
dren at sight, and has frames of all sizes to 
accommodate. 

Beas) tgs is a delmeated outline of the ex- 
terior form of any person’s face the 
use of which when seen tends te vivify the af- 
fections of those whom we esteem or love. 

“Wrrtzam Banta.” 


Ere even this glimpse inte the ideal 
oo bet Sess of poipatetadici gine 
te the earth with a hundved mvicibls 


at intervals, 
could seartethe moral dicuits of hi 





rubbish have been thrown ; bat 


a spring of fresh, water, which nothing 
external can ever or defile. 
xII. 


Mu. Penpexter had departed. Only a few 
old and middle-aged people regretted him. To 
these few, something was wanting in the service 
ever afterwards. ‘They missed the accounts of 
the IIebrew massacres, and the wonderful tales 
of the Zemzummins ; they missed the venerable 
grey hair, and the voice that had spoken to 
them in childhood, and for ever preserved the 
memory of it in their hearts, as in the Russian 
Charch the old hymas of the earliest centuries 
are still piously retained. 

The winter came, with all its affluence of 
skows, and its many candidates for the vacant 
pulpit. But the parish was difficult to please, 
as all parishes are ; and talked of dividing itself, 
and balding a new church, and other extra- 
vaganecs, as all parishes do. Finally it con- 
cluded to remain as it was, and the choice of a 
pastor was made. 

The events of the winter were few in number, 
and can be easily described. The following 
extract from a school-girl’s letter to an absent 
friend contains the most important :— 

*‘ At school, things have gone on pretty much 
as usual. Jane Brown has grown very pale. 
They aay she 1s in a consumption ; but 1 think 
it is because she eats so many slate pencils. 
One of her shoulders has grown a good deal 
higher than the other. illy Wilmerdings 
has been turned out of school for playing truant. 
He promised his mother, if she would not whip 
him, he would experience religion. I am sure 
I wish he would; for then he would stop look- 
ing at me through the hole in the top of his 
desk, Mr. Churchill is avery curious man. 
To-day he gave us this question in arithmetic: 
‘ One-fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba 
flower; one-third flew to the Silanhara; three 
times the difference of these two numbers flew 
to an arbour; and one bee continued flying 
about, attracted on each side by the fragrant 
Ketaki and the Malati. What was the sumber 
of bees?’ Nobody could do the sum. 

“Phe church been repaired; and we 
heave a new mahogany pulpit. Mr. Cherehill 
bought the ald one, and had it put up in his 

What « strange man he is! A good 


may candidates heave hed for us. The 
only oue we like is Mr. Kavanagh. Arther | conld 
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Sally—Alies Archer's anys “Tee 
stan; he iss Thode cf Warsaw ? 
he iv very e. Amd such see= 
f Se benutifally written, so different 
old My. Pesdexter’s! He has been in+ 
vited to settle here; but he cannot come tilf 
spring. Last Sunday he preached about the 
ruling passion. He ssid, once a German 
nobleman, when he wae dying, had his hunting- 
horn blown in his bedroom, and his hounds let 
in, springing and howliny about him; ard that 


uf 
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80 it was with the passions of men; 
even around the death-bed, at the well-known 


signal, they howled and leaped about those 
that had fostered them! Beantifal, is it not? 
amd so original! He said in another sermon 
that disappointments feed and nourish us it 
the desert places of life, aa the ravens did the 
Prophet im the wilderness; and that as, im 
Catholic countries, the lamps lighted before 
the images of saints, in narrow and dangerous 
streets, not only served as offerings of devotion, 
but likewise as lights to those who passed, so, 
in the dark and dismal streets of the city of 
Unbelief, every Hees thought, word, and deed 
of a man not only was an offering to Heaven 
but likewise served to light him and others on 
their way homeward. I have taken a 
many notes of Mr. Kavanagh’s sermons, which 
you shall see when you come back. 

“Last week we had a sleigh ride, with six 
white horses. We went like the wind over 
the hollows in the snow. The driver called 
them ‘thank-you-ma’ams,’ because they make 
everybody bow. And such a frantic ball ae 
we had at Beaverstock! I wish you had been 
there! We did not get home till two o’cloek 
in the morning; and the next day Hester 
Green’s minister asked her if she did not feet 
the fire of a certain place growing hot under 
her feet while she was dancing ! 

“The new fashionable boarding-scheol begins 
next week. The prospectas has been sent to 
our house. One of the regulations is, ‘ Young 
ladies are not allowed to cross their benders in 
school!” ar, says he never heard them called 
so before. Old Mrs. Plainfield is gone at last. 
Just before she died, her Irish chamber-maid 
asked her if she wanted to be buried with her 
false teeth in! There has not been a 8 
new en 


your father. . ins 
He pel eimoraie letter I am writings 
and 


! and use you will be so nati 
ite sea eens wes all ne. "s 
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fearest, how every.hour in the day I wish you 
were here with awe. 1 know you would sym- 
pathise wi wr bape oa which Hester does 
actatall. Sor, if I admire the moon, she says 
[ am romantic; and, for her part, if there is 


an abe despises, it is the moon! and that 
@ snug, warm bed (oh, horrible!) 
to all the moons in the universe !” 


*: XII. 
Tax events mentioned in this letter were the 


as ipal ones that occurred during the winter. 
e case of Billy Wilmerdings grew quite des- 
perate. In vain did his father threaten, and 
the schoolmaster expostulate ; he was only the 
more sullen and stubborn. In vain did his 
mother represent to his weary mind that, if he 
did not study, the boys who knew the dead 
languages would throw stones at him in the 
street ; he only answered, that he should like 
to see them try it. Till, finally, having lost 
many of his illusions, and having even discovered 
that his father was not the greatest man in the 
world, on the breaking up of the ice in the 
river, to his own infinite relief and that of the 
whole village, he departed on a coasting trip in 
a fore-and-aft schooner, which constituted the 
entire navigation of Fairmeadow. 

Mr. Churchill had really put up in his study 
the old white, wine-glass shaped pulpit. It 
served as a play-house for his children, who, 
whether in it or out of it, daily preached to his 
heart, and were a living illustration of the way 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven. More- 
over, he himself made use of it externally as a 
note-book, recording his many meditations with 
a ee on the white panels. The following 
will serve as a specimen of this pulpit 
eloquence :— 

Morality, without religion, is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavorr to find our place 


on a cloudy sea by measuring the distance we 


have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 


Many readers judge of the power of a book 
by the shock it gives their feelings—as some 
8 tribes determine the power of muskets 
by their recoil; that being considered best 
which fairly prostrates the purchaser. 


Men of genins are often dull and inert in 
society ; as the blazing meteor, when it descends 
to earth, is only a stone. 


The natural alone is pormanent. Fantastic 
idols an be worshipped for a while; but at 
h they are overturned by the continual 

and silent progress of Trath, as the grim statues 
of Copan have been pushed from thei 
by the growth of forest trees, whose 
Were sown by the wind in the ruined walls. 


KAVANAGH. 


The every-day cates and duties whick-men 
call drudgery are the weights and co 
of the clock of time, giving its pendulurt a trae 
vibration, and its hands a motiou ;: and 
when tet — to hang i Rae hatarr: the 
pendulum no longer swings, the no longer 
move, the clock stands still. 


The same object, seen from the three different 
oints of view—the Past, the Present, and the 
uture—often exhibits three different faces to 

us; like those sign-boards over shop doors 
which represent the face of @ lion as we ap- 
proach, of a man when we are in front, and of 
an ass when we have passed. 


In character, in manners, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. 


With many readers, brilliancy of style passes 
for affluence of thought: they mistake butter- 
cups in the ii for immeasurable gold-mines 
under ground. 


~ The motives and pao of authors are not 
always so pure and high as, in the enthusiasm 
of youth, we sometimes imagine. To many, 
the trumpet of Fame is nothing but a tin horn 
to call them home, like labourers from the field, 
at dinner-time; and they think themselves 
lucky to get the dinner. 


The rays of happiness, like those of light,. 
are colourless when unbroken. 


Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers 
and reviews, to challenge every new author. 


The country is lyric—the town dramatic. 
When mingled, they make the most perfect 
musical drama. 


Our passions never wholly die; but in the 
last cantos of life’s romantic epos, they rise up 
again and do battle, like some of Ariosto’s 
heroes, who have already been quietly interred, 
and ought to be turned to dust. 


This country is not priest-ridden, bu 
ridden. 


Some critics have the habit of rowing up the 
the Heliconian rivers with their backs turned, 
so as to sce the landscape precisely as the poet 
did not see it. Others see faults in a book 
much larger than the book itself; as Sancho 
Panza, with his eyes blinded, beheld from his 
wooden horse the earth no larger than a grain 
of mustard-seed, and the men and women on it 
as large as hazel-nuts. 


Like an inundation of the Indus is the course 
of Time. We look for the homes of our child- 
hood—they are gone; for the friends of our 
childhood—they are gone. The loves and ani- 
mosities ef youth, where. are they? Swept 


pics 
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away, like the camps that had been pitched in 
the sandy bed of the river. 

As no saint can be canonised until the 
Devil’s Advocate has exposed all his evil deeds, 
and showed why he should not be made a saint, 
so no poet can take his station among the gods 
until the critics have said all that can be said 
against him. 

It is curious to note the old sea-margins of 
human thought. Hach subsiding centary re- 
veals some new, mystery; we build where 
monsters used to hide themselves. 


xIv. 


At length the spring came, and brought the 
birds, and the flowers, and Mr. Kavanagh, the 
new clergyman, who was ordained with all the 

omp and ceremony usual on such occasions. 

he opening of the season furnished also the 
theme of his first discourse, which some of the 
congregation thought very beautiful, and others 
very incomprehensible. 

h, how wonderful is the advent of the 
spring !—the great annual miracle of the blos- 
soming of Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads 
and myriads of branches !—the gentle progres- 
sion and growth of herbs, flowers, trees— 
gentle, and yet irrepressible—which ne force 
can stay, no violence restrain—like lc ve, that 
wins its way and cannot be withstood by any 
human power, because itself is Divine power. 
If spring came but once in a century, instead 
of once a year, or burst forth with the sound 
of an earthquake, and not in silence, what 
wonder and expectation would there be in all 
hearts to behold the miraculous change ! 

But now the silent succession suggests no- 
thing but necessity. To most men, only the 
cessation of the miracle would be miraculous; 
and the perpetual exercise of God’s power 
seems less wonderful than its withdrawal would 
be. We are like children, who are astonished 
and delighted only by the second-hand of the 
clock, not by the hour-hand. 

Such was the train of thought with which 
Kavanagh commenced his sermon. And then, 
with deep solemnity and emotion, he proceeded 
to speak of the spring of the soul, as from its 
cheerless wintry Aistance it turns nearer and 
nearer to the great sun, and clothes its dry and 
withered branches anew with leaves and blos- 
soms, unfolded from within itself, beneath the 
penetrating and irresistible influence. 

While delivering the discourse, Kavanagh 
had not succeeded so entirely in abstracting 
himself from all outward things as not to note 
m gome degree its effect upon his hearers, 
Asin modern times no applause is permitted 
in ont churches, however moved the audience 
may be, and, consequently, no one dares wave 
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his hat and shout, “Orthodox Chrysostom ! 
Thirteenth Apostle! Worthy the Priesthood !* 
as was done in the days of the Christian 
Fathers; and, moreover, as no one after churck 
nie him of his sermon, or of anything 
else, he went home with rather a heavy heart, 
and a feeling of disco ent. One thing 
had cheered and him. It was the 
pale countenance of a young girl, whose dark 
eyes had been fixed upon him during the whole 
discourse with unflagging interest and attention. 
She sat alone in a pew near the pulpit. It 
was Alice Archer. Ah! could he have known 
how deeply sank his words into that simple 
heart, he might have shuddered with another 
kind of fear than that of not moving his 
audience sufficiently ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Mz. Enrror,—TI read your last article About 
Baby. I liked the beginning very much. How 
I relished the conclusion you will see from this 
record of my first experience in babies. 

I am an old bachelor, rusty, crusty, and fuas— 
no, not yet; although I suppose that I shall be 
one of these days. lt is my fate: why, 1 hardly 
know. I don’t dislike the sex; in fact, I think 
I rather like womankind—when they let me 
alone, and don’t dog’s-ear my books. I have 
had visions of a cosy fireside, and somebody to 
sew on my buttons: buttons are not sewed on 
as strong as they were in my younger days, as 
my poor pricked fingers can testify. I have 
fancied myself playing the paternal, and buying 
lolapops and dolls; but, somehow, all my visions 
of a wife and—millinery bills—have proved 
“baseless fabrics.” Yet I have none of the an- 
tipathies of old bachelorhood: no, not one, I 

ike babies, bless them !—in the arms of some- 
body else—provided they keep their sweet lips 
at a distance. 

I think, however, to be candid, that it would 
have been an improvement in the article, if 
babies had been born with their mouths sealed 
until crying daya were passed. What an awful 
deal of crying they do! No barrel-organ could 
stand such perpetual use ; and then, when they 
“tune up their pipes,” how discordant the 
music! I should prefer my offspring grown up 
at once, without any intermediate stage. There 
is something terrible to me im the idea of bei 
roused out of a comfortable snooze, and turn 
out of bed on acold winter night to get the 

ap-spoon, or to walk up and down the room, 
vending a family organ in fall blast; or, per- 
haps, to be sent for a doctor when the pave- 
ment is like glass, and the hailstones like bullets, 
I could not live through the infliction. Tkndw 
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I eould not. A dissonsolate widow would soon 
be left to moprn my antimely fate, and to hear 
her relatives declare that her “ weeds were very 


Xt may seem inconsistent to say that J like 
babies, and then begia to find fault with them ; 
but there is no inoonsistency.about it. I like 
babies, but dislike annoyance. Perhaps, if I 
were a widower with nine small, auntless chil- 
dren, I maight become used to it, as they say 
eels do to skinning. 

Years ago—I was young and unsophisticated 
then, and hed but an indistinct idea of what a 
baby was; at least, I had as much faith in 
babies as I had in a kitten, or bliad puppy, or 
any other animated plaything—years ayo, 1 was 
on a visit toa friend in the eountry, or so near 
the country that you could see the green fields 
from the house-door. I could describe to you 
the mistress of that house, and her family, and 
the arbour of lilacs that served for my study, 
and the little bridge spanning the little rivulet, 
with the road upa sandy hill, on the oe. of 
which was the village barying-ground, at which 
point 1 could lug in a line from Gray’s “ is 
and then expatiate on the sublimity of a distant 
mouatain, with a eanal winding round its base 
——but I won't. I refer you to the accompany- 
ing drawing, and stick to my subject, and 
that subjeet is the baby ; for there was a baby, 
a little, chubby, resy-faeed, fat-legged baby, 
whose limbs would sprawl about in all direc- 
tions imaginable, although they generally made 
a dead set at the eyes and lips, and were de- 
cidedly dangerous to cpa collars. 

Tt was a very nice, quiet baby, however, and 
I took a huge fancy to it, as a very pretty play- 
thing, although I would handle it as gingerly 

as possible, for fear of smashing it like a piece 
of filagree-work. I had a sort of humiliating 
feeling that 1 was asrough as bear, and, when 
I spake, was afraid of the sound of my own 
voice, for I was i 
wy might think it was a wild beast growling; 
so 1 would try to chew the words soft, and en- 
deavoured to talk baby-talk, like anurse. I won- 
der whether babies understand English chop 
into mimcemeat betterthan theplainworde? For 
the life of me, I cannot remember whether I did. 
But, rough as I thought myself, baby and I 
got on swimmingly for some time. I became 


at bold as a lien ip handling it, and thought 


that I could ai] the babies in creation. 
Why, the little thing would let me take it in 
my arms without straggling to get its neck 


breke. 1% would even crow, as if delighted at 
pare got a new donkey to earry it. Some- 
times { would put it down, and try to teach it 
to walk; but the feat was pe og my abilities, 
I em ashamed to acknowl it; but, simple 
asthe art of walking really is, I could never 


coax if into baby’s 
—upon my life, I have fo 
was a boy or girl—he or she seemed to im 
that the only use of le 


are children dumber in ¢ 


eate? Why, my aunt had kittens that eould 
ran about before their eyes were open. I saw 


them myself; and nobody seemed to wonder at it. 


should I care?’ 


mpreased with an idea that | the 





a Bil 
whether it 


ne 
was to kick. ‘rr 


respect than infant 


One morning—how I remember that morn- 


ing!—a bright, sunshiny morning in early 
summer. All nature seemed 
The matroaly bens went 
their broods, and the cat was stretched ont, 
baking her brains, on the stoop. Even the tall, 
old-fashioned clock, which stood in one corner 
of the room, seemed to tick in good humour, as 
if going on such a fine day was a luxury, and 
no labour at all. It was, generally speaking, a 
sombre old clock, in a long m 
with a portion of a revolving globe visible above 
the dial-plate. On the globe was a ship in fall: 
sail, on a voyage of discovery—it may have 


joyously happy. 
cackling about we 


ogany case, 


been Captain Cook’s, or Robinson Crusoe’s, or 


Wilke’s—but this morning it had gone out of 
sight, to cruise in the dark i 
podes, and a large blue-bottle fly stood on the 
glass, anxiously waiting to see it come up again, 


among the Anti- 


as if it owned part of the freight. ‘The face of 
the clock looked dingy and black, as if it had 
sulked all ite life in a corner,and felt angry and 
hurt by neglect; but to-day it had quite 
brightened up, as if the fine weather had ied it 
to say to itself, “If people don’t mind me, why 
4 

There was no one at home except baby’s 
mother, and baby, and I. Baby had just gone 
to sleep through the waddle, and I was begin. 
ning to speculate whether, if I were an old ex- 

ienced pa, the art would come as a gift, when 
y's mother remembered a trifling commission 
which she had promised to exeente for me in 
the village. With an injunction to me to touch 
if baby awoke, she departed, ae 
me proud of my new employment, and 1 
by past ee into a state of fatal security. 
History is full of similar examples. 

With one eye on my book, aud the other on 
the cradle, like a faithful watech-dog, I listened 
to the retreating footfall that should have 
warmed me, but did not, “to look out for 
squalls.” I had no idea of the awful responsia 
bility which I had taken upon nryself, ; 
I rather suspect that I felt, in a trifling d : 
ambitious that baby should open one eye—only 
one—that I might have the pleasure of shutting 
jt again. Unwary mortal! How litile do we 
know when we are well off! My ambition was 


but too soon to be gratified; I had yet to lea 


, how weary is the lot 


by hitter experience 
a who-—ten d onbabies, 


The baby over whose elumbers I had becomes 
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a eteen coonenmel 

the guardian genius—how the flies pitched into 
its nose !—was as sound asleep as any baby 
could be when its mother departed; but no 
sooner had her shadow faded from the room, 
than symptoms of wakefulness began to appear. 
First came a sigh ; then a chuckle, that said, as 
plain as a chuckle could say, “Now for some 
fun !” then one eye opened and shut, and then 
both began peeping about, till the head seemed 
inclined to bob off the pillow. 

I felt a little nervous at these symptoms— 
only alittle. “Pooh!” said I to myself, “a roll 
or two of the cradle will soon settle your busi- 
ness, youngster.” But it did not. Baby knew 
that “its mother was out.” That big, bother- 
some blue-bottle fly, too, tired of watching for 
the ship over the clock-face, started on a voyage 
of discovery on its own account, and the first 
promontory which it reached was the nose of 
the baby, atempting spot, upon which it landed 
for refreshments, buzzing most villanously as 
it did so. It was a ticklish landing, however, 
and baby soon drove it off with a sneeze that 
astonished its nerves, and mine, too, more than 
the fly’s, for the fly was accustomed to ticklish 
situations, which I was not. Baby was thoroughly 
roused. Up went its round, chubby arm; but 
a rock of the cradle soon sent that back to its 

lace. Idid rock that cradle beautifully. The 
ittle head rolled to and fro as easily as if it had 
been fastened on by a toy mandarin’s neck. I 
could not help admiring myself for the way in 
which I did it, and I am sure that any reason- 
able baby would have gone to sleep again, if 
only for compliment’s sake; but the baby in 
the cradle didn’t. The moment the rocking 
ceased, up popped the little head, like Judy’s in 
the show, with a small peevish cry. O Laced! 
that ery ! it was like the “fizzing of the fuse” of 
a powder magazine, sure to end in an explosion. 
ou cannot conceive my horror when I heard 
that cry. I was in a cold perspiration from 
head to foot. Irocked for dear life, and baby 
bounced about like a ball of India-rubber. But 
it was all useless. I sang all the songs that I 
could think of, from the cabalistic “ Hushaby |” 
to “Cease, rude Boreas!” I tried tenor, and I 
tried bass; but baby did not know the difference. 
It seemed to think it all base. The louder I 
sang the louder it cried. It was bawland squall; 
and squall beat. The cry peevish became the 
cry indignant, and the cry indignant became the 
squall imperative. Blue-bottle buzzed with 
delight, and danced a hornpips en the window, 
ibe the clock kept up 4 tantalising “Go it! 
go ” 

In an unlucky moment, I lifted the little 
tempest out of thecradle. Never, never, never 
will I commit such an act of thoughtless impru- 
dence again! Before I did ae could have 
truly sung with the poet, “The white squall 
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raves; but afterwards the fiercest blasts of 
Boreas seemed belching from that little throat. 
A hundred cats—old Toms—tied together in a 
bag, and pricked with needles by two rival old 
maids, could not have created such a turmoil, 
and the supply seemed inexhaustible. In the 
hope of quieting the tornado, | took it in my 
arms, waddled it to and fro the room; tossed it 
up and down till my shoulders ached; dandled 
it on my knees, now the right one, now the 
left; but nothing would do. I felt really 
alarmed. I was completely terrified, and saw 
visions of convulsions and such like ills that in- 
fant “ flesh is heir to.” 

I knew not what to do, and rushed a dozen 
times to the door, hoping to see the coming re- 
lief. But the walls of the distant church and 
the houses beyond were thick, and I could not 
look through them. The brook was laughing 
in the sunshine, and plait J joyously as it 
glided over the stones, and 1 felt a strong 
temptation to pop the piping part of baby into 
it. Iam sure the clock eried mockingly, “ Do 
it! do it!” But thethought of a coroner's jury 
restrained me. 

‘There was a rooster upon the fence, flapping 
his wings and crowing like a Trojan—TI do be- 
lieve it was over my perp . ‘The pigs were 
grunting in their sty, pulling each other’s ears 
for amusement; and a cow was giving nourish- 
ment to her calf in a distant field. Suddenly, a 
bright idea struck me. I seized an old tobacco- 
pipe that had been stowed away upon the 
mantel-piece, and, immersing the bulb in a 
tumbler of ws*‘ar, thrust the stem into baby’s 
mouth. No gc Saby wasno genius I be- 
came satisaed of nat in a minute. It is an at- 
trioute of genius to accomplish its desires with 
imperfect instruments. There Was no stoppage 
in the pipe. I tried it 


myself. 

I was at my wit’s ends, and laidthé baby on 
the floor, cramming my fingers into my ears. 
It was of no use. I conid not shut out the 
sound. It was like a thousand “ ear-piercing 
pipes” drilling me through and through. I 
was riddled with screams touched like gal- 
vanic wires on every nerve. The clatter of a 
three-storey cotton-mill, with a hundred girls 
talking of new bonnets through the din, was 
nothing to it. .AJl the locomotives in the king- 
dom, tortured into a state of agony, would alone 

with it. But mill and locomotive 
siete be stepped, and bab could not be quieted, 


even for a moment. What would I not have 


ivea for the sight of a petticoat bearing down 
fo relief P ever ah Robinson Crusoe on 
his island gaze more longingly over the 


ocean in search of a sail, than I did down the 
road fora bonnet and curls. But the feminine 
like other useful commodities, had all vanished 
when most wanted. Like the distressed hero 
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of a novel, £ was left to my own resources, and 
had no resources left. There was bahy flopping 
about on the floor like a porpoise on a shup’s 
deck, as if lying on its beam ends was a natural 
ition. I righted it a dozen times, but over 
it went again, as if all its ballast had shifted 
to the head. I brought the shovel and to 
aud the bellows from the fireplace, but baby 
wouldn't look at them, not a bit of it: al- 
though I took the trouble to blow the bellows 
in the biue-bottle’s face, and sent the threads 
























Pied 


Pa 
my 


seer it would have had no 


on the carpet flying about the room, jivtn the 


clo hes-biush and nutmeg-grater, proved no at- 
traction, and in vain I bake my te 


opping 
about like a frog on all fours. stood 
on my head, and shook the penniesras of my 








ump of sugar would not bribe it 6 hed 
It made wry at the mirror, and pa 
savagely into the pillow, turned indiewe 
from the teakettle, and squared off at the rat! 
pin. If I had given it the ing-knifs, I do 
verily believe that it would have mage a slit 
in its throat, and made tw8 squalls’ instead of 
one; but 1 forbore. Give me credit fr my 
magnanimity ; I forbore. 

or nearly a mortal hour~an age—was I 
thus kept in a state of frenzy. My hairs stood 
up “like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” In- 
deed, they have stubbornly refused to lie down 
smoothly since. If my trials had lasted much 
longer, I should certainly have had a “grey 
head upon youngishoulders.” Perhaps sould 
have sunk into the grave with o n ver, 
and had “ Died of baby-nursing” for aa epitaph 
upon my tombstone. Fortunately for the fub- 
lic in general, and me in particular, I was 
spared such a catastrophe by the return of the 
mother, who burst panting into the room at the 
critical moment when my Job-like patience had 
miserably perished—by degrees, as the water 
leaks from a broken-hooped bucket. 

Perhaps you won't believe it—the fact seems 
too great an enormity—but that little piece of 
perversity was as 
quiet as a lamb in 
a minute } Why > 
thé mother was so 
deceived that she 
actually called it 
her “precious 
lamb!” I heard 
her and was as- 
tounded. Lamb, 
indeed! Jf that 
was being a lab, 
what would it be 
when it became 
mutton P Why, it 
was fast asleep 
again in no time, 
and laughing in 
its dreams ove 
the fun it had en- 
joyed. Didn't J 
vow never to be 
caught alone with 
a baby aguinP J 

id; and if ever 1 
am, may 1 he— 
served in the sme 


4 


manner again 
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Tre hanting-castle of me, in peg 
is situated a few hours’ mde from Dresden It 
waa my custom to pass a week or two there 
in the harvesting season, with the worthy 
forester He was always glad to see me, be- 
cause I took pleasure in his pursuits, drew 
sketches of forest-scenes, and composed hunt- 
wg-songs such as were sung 10 ny and 
Bohemia There were jovial meetings, too, 
oceasionally, at the public-houge 10 the nexgh- 

lage of Eisenberg, where we had 


sometimes a dance with the merry country 
dameels, to the tunes played by the Bobemaai 


One afternoon in September of 1835, I was, 


present at one of these gatherings, and had 
mingled freely in the sports 





from Dresden came in, and handed me a letter. 
I broke the seal, 1¢ ran as follows :— 


*'*Ta Sonnambula’ is performed to-morrow 
night, and Francilla appears as Amina. She 
sends you her compliments Come and see 
her. * Your fmend, J P Preis.” 


I called one of the servants, and ordered my 
horse to be saddled immediately After the 
waltz was ort ou? ce Mais paclee 
myself on my horse, and rode speed 
towards Dres 


I amved in tame for the opera; of which 
I wae glad, for I had determimed not to call 
upon cilla till after the representation of 
“Ta Sonnambula” The next morming I went 


Iwas leading to her lodgings in Castle-street, and was ad~ 


of my pertaer for a waltz, when the post-boy matted. As I entered the parlour, a came to 
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meet me, looking unusually pale, and with eyes 
red, as with weeping. She held out her hand 
in silence; I was startled; the cheerful wel- 
come died on my lips. I looked anxiously at 
her, but did not venture to speak. 

At length she asked, with a pensive smile, 
if I had been the preceding night at the 
opera. 

“ Fndeed I was, Francilla,” I replied. “ I saw 
you, and hardly know how 1 got home, ao filled 
were head and heart with the music. I have 
much—so much to sayto you! But I find 
you so altered—so—” 

“ejected, you would nay,” interrupted the 
singer. “Yes! and well I may be so; and 












others, that you have changed it for Vaecai’s 
which is 80 much tamer.” ° 

Francilla did not answer immediately, but 
looked earnestly at me. When she spoke, it 
was in 6 strangely solemn tone. “ Listen, 
and I will tell you a history, which is indeed a 
romance nm lear You will then see ‘what 
our poor friend has suffered; and wh ia 
and I could not sing his last, act,” os 

And with her eyes fixed upon the cross 
under Bellini’s name, she continued— 

“You know, mon ami, Vineenzo was 
born at the foot of Etna. He looked not like 
it, indeed, for he wae fair and blue-e ed, like 
your pretty women of Dresden ; and, to say 
you, too!” truth, was a little effeminate, and rather 

“Why, Francilla! what has happened ?" foppish sometimes in his manners. Poor 

“ Alas! Bellini is dead!” she oried, and | Vincenzo! I used to laugh, when you, in old 
began to weep bitterly. times, described him to me as you thought 

Iwas emeted. “Bellini dead {” the great | him. In short, ho was like any ordinary young 
master, whose noble creations had enchanted : 


gentleman, im appearance and our. 
me but a few hours before! Sad news in- | I tell my stery after a crooked fashion P” she 


deed! and grievous it was 4 think how early | asked, i ing herself, with a smile, 
he had been called from us, “No, s01 dear Francilla,” I cried, * ge on, 
After a few moments Franeiile endesveured | J pra you}" 


to compose herself, She pressed her band- 
kerchief to her eyes, rose and went for her 
album, to show me the drawing 1 had sent her 
for the volume. The drawing was a sketch of 
herself as Romeo, in the moment that Juliet, 
awakening in the tomb, calls on his name, 
while he answers with uplifted eyes, thinking 
it the yoioe of an angel. 

We taracd over the leaves of the album, 
which ake beld on her Jap, while J knelt beside 
her. It was a pleasure to observe the play af 
her expressive features, as this or that name 
presented itself, exhibiting different emotions 
in turn. When the bold, rnde autograph of 
Judith Pasta was displayed, the soft and lan- 
guishing eyes of Francilla kindled with a look 
of haughtiness; and Sontag herself never 
smiled more sweetly than she, pointing to the 
name of Countess i. 

While turning over the leaves of the album, 
the suddenly paused. Two names were re- 
eorded, opposite each other, those of Vincenzo 
Bellini and Maria Malibran. Maria had 
written a few words of friendship; Bellini a 

from the Capuletti—the bepanine of 
Bomen's lamentation over Juliet, when he 
first discovers her death. 

Without speaking, Brancilla took from me a 
silver pencil she had sent me seme time before 

a cross under Bellini’s signature, and 
gave me back the pencil with a look I shall 
never forget. 

At length, to break the painful silence, I 
said, “Teil me, Francilla, why, in the last aet 
ef the Capaletti, do you make use of Vacoai’s 
music—not Bellini’s? I wonder, and so do 


will, then,” she continued. “Though 
Bellini might have been taken for a fool ioe 
fop at the fivat glemee, it needed but little 
penetration to disoever that he was a genuine 
son of Sicily; and that, in spite of his gentle- 
ness and his weakmess, all the warmth of the 
South glowed in hishosom. I oan hanily tell 
how, in a few words, to give you a just and 
lively picture of the wonderful nature of 
Bellini! It was not like the valeana af his 
country, where you pass through faxtiriant 
meadows, thick and stately woods, and fields 
af snow, before you reach, beyond a fearful 
lava waste, the brink of the fiery abyss; nor 
was it like the Hecla of your land, where 
eternal fire burns under eternal ice. It re- 
sembled rather an English garden, laid out 
with taste, with pretty shady walks and 
uiet streams, ornamented with shrabs and 
owers, with sloping hills and fountains, 
and temples of delicate architecture. Ah, 
me! I see him bodily before me, Such 
a garden—half charming, half wearisome— 
with the abyas of fire beneath——was Bellini! 
And the fire burning in his breast was the 
love of Art—and of Maria.” 

“ What do you mean, Francilla ?” 

“ Yes—it isso; he loved Maria as he loved 
art, How could it be otherwiseP Did she 
not surpass all others? did she not 
soundP Was it not she who, herselt inspire 
with a power that gave a charm irresistible to 
all she did, inspired the other singers who 
aided her in the representation of Bellinits 
worka? With Bellini himself—i 


anything—the question was always What 
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will Malibran say to it?’ She was his muse, 
his ideal, his queen of art. Hecould not live 
without her. Were 1 Malibran, I think I 
should not dong survive him.” 


“Ah, a pre ty romance, Amina! But you 
forget that Malibran married M. Beriot.” 


“How can I forget that, remembering the 
effect proauere by the information on the 
good VincenzoP He turned pale, trembled 
and faltered, and quitted the company without 
saying aword. Yet he could not have dreamed 
that Maria would wed him, for she had always 
treated him as if he were ten years younger, 
ag he was in reality a year her senior. 
But he thought not of the possibility of her 
ma rien in after her divorce from that 
hateful bran and surely M. Beriot, who 
was once on the point of shooting himself for 
the sake of Sontag, but on reflection concluded 
to live a little longer, was the last person he 
would have imagined likely to be chosen. 

“ After that, poor Bellini avoided Malibran 
as much as possible. If he canght a distant 
glimpse of M. Beriot, he would go quickly out 
of the way ; not from fear of is rival, but 
lest he might be tempted to follow him; and 
after the good Sicilian fashion”—here Fran- 
cilla, her eyes flashing, swung her arm with 
the gesture of one who gives a blow with a 

—‘do you comprehend ?” 

“Ay, my pretty Romeo! The pantomime 
is expressive enough ; but surely your fancy—” 

“IT know a certain somebody,” she inter- 
rupted, “ who would have had no conscience in 
carrying the matter through, to be rid of a 
happy rival. May I be kept from such blood- 
thirsty lovers! But to my story. No one 
knows what might have happened, spite of the 
softness of heart of the good Bellini; but 
Malibran left Paris and went to Italy, accom- 
panied by her husband. 

“Tt is certain that Bellini never confided to 
anyone the secret of his unhappy passioo—thus 
I must call the feeling that swayed him at this 
time ; notwithstanding it became known ere 
long among his friends, and Maria must have 
guessed it; for from that hour she sang his 

ieces with reluctance. Still, she appeared in 

he part of Romeo; and it seemed as if she 
could not give it up. At the last representa- 
tion of the poe ie in Milan, it happened 


that, in the act, when Romeo takes the 
n, such a deathlike shuddering seized 
ia’s frame that she could scarcely com- 


mand hereelf to go through with her part. 
Wher the play was over, she declared no 
power on earth should compel her to sing 
the Romeo of Bellini. From this time 

sang that of Vaceai; but she had counted 
teo much on her own self-denial; and at a 
later period returned to poor Vincenzo’s music 
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so far as to retain the first acts of his Capuletti, 
and to sing only the last act of Vaccai. ‘ 

‘When Vincenzo heard of this cruel con- 
duct of his adored friend, he was so cast down 
that he would write nothing more—would think 
nothing more! He talked idle stuff, and would 
smile vacantly, if anyone addressed him, or when 
he spoke ; in short, he was quite insufferable. 

“One day the giant, Lablache, entered his 
apartment. Vincenzo lay on the sofa, pale 
and listless, and only noticed his visitor by 
fixing upon him his half-closed eyes. ‘Lablache 
cried like a trumpet, opening his immense 
mouth, ‘Holloa, there! what are you lying 
here for, like an idle lout of a lazzaroni on the 
Molo, wearying yourself to death with doing 
nothing? Up, Bellini—up and to work! 
Paris, France, all Europe, is full of expectation 
of what you are to bring forth after your 
“Norma,” which your adversaries silenced. 
Bellini! do you hear me?’ 

“<¢ Indeed, I do hear, my dear Lablache!’ 
answered the composer in a lachrymose voice ; 
‘yon know my hearing is of the best; and if 
it were not, your excellent brazen bass pierces 
one through and through! But I pray, cara, 
think me not unkind, if Lintreat you to leave 
me to myself; to tell the truth, I am reall 
now fit for nothing better than the dolce far 
niente. Iam indifferent to everything ! 

**Lablache struck his hands together, and 
cried, in @ tone that vibrated through the 
walls, ‘Is it you, Bellini—you who s 
thus P—you, who till now ge ee on 
towards the noblest goal, nor ed your 
efforts till you reached it! Man—master— 
friend! will you suffer yourself to be checked 
in your career? Wil) you demean yourself 
like some cooing Damon who whines forth 
i of the cruelty of his Doris or 
Phyllis? Forshame! away with these woman- 
ish pinings! I tell you—’ 

«My good Lablache,’ interrapted Bellini 
very gently, but visibly embarrassed, ‘you do 
me injustice. Iknow not why you suspect 
me of pining—I utter no complaints— 

“* Hold your tongue!’ cried Lablache, mueh 
vexed. ‘Will you deny it? I know where 
the shoe pinches very well !’ ; 

“ Bellini looked down without speaking. 

“* And you look at this moment,’ 

Lablache, ‘like an epprehended schoolboy. 
Bellini! have you nothing to say ?” 

“ «Since you know all,” said Vincenzo, with 
adeep sigh, ‘you know then that ste sings 
nothing more of mine.’ 

. Lablache came up, laid his powerfal grasp 
on the young master’s shoulders, lifted him 
from the soft cushions of the sofa to his feet, 
shook him well, and, with finshing eyes, ex- 
claimed, ‘ J will sing something for you? —, 
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“ With stentorian voice, like a martial shout, 


he began the to that famous duet from 
“I Puritani~’ ‘ la € intrepido.’ 


Bellini’s pale cheeks flushed; tears started 
from his 3 at length, throwing himself 
into Lablache’s arms, he joined his voice in the 
song. When it was ended, he pledged his 
word to his friend that in a few weeks he 
would finish the composition of the whole 


“Vincenzo did as he promised. Before 
many weeks had passed, he gave ‘I Puritani’ 
cemplete into the hands of Lablache, who, in 
pies delight, promised that the work should 

worthily represented. 

“The opera was cast; the rehearsals began. 
After the first rehearsal, Bellini went to his 
eountry-seat at Puteaux, not far from Paris. 
He could not be present at the second rehearsal, 
on account of indisposition. It was on the 
night of its first representation, just at the 
time when that famous duet was repeated 
amidst thunders of applause from the enrap- 
tured audience, that the news was spread 
through the theatre, ‘ Bellini died an hour ago 
at his country-seat.’ ” 

Francilla closed the album, rose quickly, and 
went to the window. I thought it best to 
leave the room quietly; but she turned as I 
was going, and saying in a low tone, “Stay, 
mon ami, I have not sung you anything to- 
day !” seated herself at the piano. The song 
was a melancholy one, and might have been 
composed for the farewell of him who had 
so lately gone from earth. 

‘When she had ended, Pixis came into the 
room. ‘ What is all this®” he cried, as he 
saw the traces of emotion on her countenance. 

“Francilla,” I replied, “has been telling me 
of Bellini’s unhappy love for Malibran.” 

“Do not eve a word of it!” cried 
Pixis, laughing. “If you get her on that 
chapter, i will go on romancing like any 
poet in the world.” 

The conversation was broken off by the 
entrance of the pretty Maschinka Schneider. 
Francilla welcomed her friend with joy; and 
the two ladies talked of the representation of 
the Capuletti, which was to be repeated in a 
few days. I was consulted respecting the 
arrangements in the burial vault, and had 
many thanks for my advice about the Romeo of 
Francills and the Giulietta of Maschinka. 

When, in taking leave, I kissed the hand of 
my little friend, she whispered me earnestly 
that I must think of what she had told me. 
I did think of it when, a year afterwards, I 
read in the newspapers that Malibran had died 
on the 23rd o Bepteniber at Manchester : 
the same day on which, a year before, the 

death of Bellini had taken place. . 


BETROTHAL & MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
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HAaNDFASTING, and the erous immo- 
ralities which descended fom the custom to so 
late a period, we will leave, and strike amongst 
the numerous and curious customs which have 
attended the ceremony of betrothal or marriage 
at various times.* These, however, are so 
many and s0 strange that it is not easy to 
make any method with them. Favours, bride- 
cake, rush-rings, the strewing of herbs and 
flowers, gloves, garlands, scarfs, garters, knives, 

immal-rings, pieces of money, posies, the 
ride-ale, the nuptial kiss, torches, music, sor- 
cerous divinations, posset, the flinging of the 
stocking, the care-cloth—all foreign and fanci- 
ful adjuncts to the rites of marriage, present 
themselves in miscellaneous and perfectly un- 
chronological disorder ; and so in a disorderly 
ic we must gossip about them. 
avour to favours! Let them stand first. 
Readers of romances, especially of those which 
affect to depict the manners of medizeval times, 
are well acquainted with “my mistress’ favour.” 
They are familiar with the glove of the fair 
ladye which the gallant knight (sans peur ef 
sans reproche, of course) wore in his helmet, 
or the scarf which with her own delicate fingers 
she tied about his arm. These were tokens at 
once of the ladye’s choice, of the cavalier’s 
pride, and of their mutual troth; and indeli- 
cate as such a publication of a contract itself 
beautiful and sacred may now appear, we doubt 
whether it does not rather indicate that sim- 
plicity which 15 the charm of rude times and 
the better part of a rude people. The spectacle 
of a brave fellow foolish enough to wear in his 
hat a token that he had fallen in love, had 
made his suit, and gained it, ¢#s charming, 
There is something in it beyond the simplicity 
of the thing ; there is a pledge of aso 
it—a chivalric sentiment of mingled pride, 
simplicity, frankness, devotion, and single-, 
heartedness, quite worth cherishing; and we 
can well imagine that in the scarf, the kerchief, 
or the glove, was often found a talisman 
powerful against evil thoughts, mean desires, 
and the witcheries of folly. 

This conventional smothering up of feelings 
and relations as pure as any in our hearts or 
in the world, this guilty delicacy about love 
and lovers (even when the terms are applicable 





* One very odd handfasting custom we must 
mention though it was foreign. In 9 book called, 
the “Golden Grove,” printed in 1608, we ; 
** The antient Frenchmen had a ceremonie 
when they would marrie the bridegroom shoubd 
pare his nayles, and send them unto his new wifes. 
after which” there was no further ceremony, , 
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to and and wife) which now obtains in the 
“respectable” and higher classes of society, is 
neither good nor healthy. No man dare avow 
to another man that he is in love with a wo- 
m4n;: or he would do so blushing, not from 
delicacy, but from a certain shame so false and 
spurious that its origin cannot be defined, or 
tom fear that he will only expose himself to 
a ridicule which the avowal of guilty passions 
certainly would not provoke. He goes about 
with his secret as stealthily and as well- 
guarded as if it were an ignominious thing; 
and puts as much affectation in his eyes as if, 
did they once betray his feelings, they (the 
eyes) would be met by a visitation of avenging 
ravens. But why should this be soP Ts it 
good that a man should be under conventional 
penalties never to betray the bond which binds 
society together, or to seem to make light of 
affections which are of themselves holy—which 
ennoble and chasten him, as they have chas- 
tened and ennobled thousands P 
And so in the married state. Itis told asa 
secret amongst the nearest and dearest of a 
woman’s friends, that she devoutly loves and 
honours her husband; when with the most 
perféct delicacy, and with the best results on 
the minds of her children, to herself, and to 
all who entered her home, or she might .how 
that fact to the world every day she lives. 
While as for her husband—though (also in 
secret) she boasts of his care and tenderness, 
one result of his care certainly is, that his ten- 
derness is never betrayed, and is a good example 
to nobody. It may fairly be regarded as an 
understood thing, that in the presence of any 
third person, wives and husbands are always 
to disguise, and ordinarily to ignore, their affec- 
tion for each other. May be this practice on 
the part of those who ave affection relieves 
those who have it not from the necessity of 
pretending to its possession for appearance’ 
sake; but on the other hand, it is so easy to 
love, after all—the hearts of men and women 
“slope” so naturally towards each other—that 
an affection begun in pretence would not im- 
robably end in earnest. And the love that 
is kept in restraint by one set of motives may 
in time bow to any set of motives; instead of 
being the first ion in the household, it 
miay thus hecome the last, and subservient to 
all others. It is well to be dressed, but no 
good ever came of moral tight lacing. 
by the bye, were also bound up with 
bétrothal and marriage ceremonies; but to pro- 
oeed with our favours. These did not excla- 
sit grace the loves of high dames and tilfing 
ights. In the fifteenth and even in the six- 
weeath century, it was a common custom for 
gafiants—lords, gentlemen, and commoners— 
o display upon their aleeves, around their 


a ee ennne a Ee 
necks, or on their hats, some tangible sign of 


their mistress’s favour; or rather let us say (for 
it is more es of herlove. These tokens 
were not always accidental, such as any glove, 
or any scarf, which might happen to be im the 
lady’s possession at the time they “ made their 
vows ;” but were sometimes made for the pur- 


pose. 

This of itself affords a proof that the cus- 
tom was general and of long standing. Favours 
became so common that their fashion had from 
time to time to be changed, in order to please 
the fastidious. Thus in Elizabeth's reign it was 
the custom for gentlewomen to present the 
favourite of their affections with little hand- 
kerchiefs three or four inches square! Small 
as they were, however, they were made valuable 
by the pains bestowed in making them; and of 
course they were made by the donors’ own fair 
fingers. twas not then usual (let us hope) for 
ladies to make their lovers happy with a purse 
or cigar-case richly embroidered—~and sold—by 
some poor little loveless sempstress in a garret, 
or to make husbands proud with a pair of braces 
worked at the Berlin-wool “ repository ” round 
the corner. 

These Elizabethan handkerchiefs were richly 
worked, with a border sometimes of fine and 
narrow gold Jace; with 2 button or tassel at 
each corner, and a hittle one in the middle. 
They were “foulded in foure crosse foldes,” 
we are told, so that the middle might be seen; 
and the fortunate recipients wore them in their 
hats. They were sometimes worked with coloured 
silk or thread, as we learn from several passages 
in old plays, poems, and pamphlets. Thus, in 
the “Vow Breaker, or the Fayre Maid of 
Clifton,” Miles, a miller, tells his sweetheart, 
on going to the wars, “ Mistresse Ursula, ’tis 
not unknowne that I have lov’d you; ifI die, 
it shall be for your sake; and it shall be 
valiantly. I leave an handkercher with you; 
*tis wrought with blew Coventry. Let me not 
at my returne fall to singing my old song, 
‘She had a clowte of mine, sowde with blew 
Coventry ; and so hang myself at your in- 
fidelity.’ 

The song which Miles here alludes to was @ 

t favourite for years. In our copy it takes 
its title from the burden, “ Phillida flonts me ;” 
and it is altogether so good a specimen of the 
humorous songs of the time that we shall re- 
print it almost entire. Nor is it madapropes of 
the ae The orthography is modernised, 
and “ Oh,” complains the swain, tuning up his 
“ oaten reed "=— 

“Fair maid, be not so cop 
Do not disdain me! 

I am my mother’s joy— 
Sweet! entertain me! 


She'll give me, when she dies, 
All that is fitting— 

Her poultry and her bees, 
And her geese sitting, 

A pair of mattress beds, 

And a bag full of shreds,* 

And yet, for all this goods, 
Phillida flouts me! 


Thou shalt eat curds and cream 

All the year lasting, 

And drink the crystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting ; 

Wigge and whey till thou burst, 
And bramble berry, 

Pie-lid and pasty crust, 
Pear, plum, and cherry. 

Thy raiment shall be thin, 

Made of the weaven skin— 

Yet all not worth a pin 
Phillida flouts me ! 


* She hath a clout of mine, 
Wrought with blue Coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity. 
But ? faith! if she flinch, 
She shall not wear it; 
To Tib, my other wench, 
I mean to bear it. 
Yet will it grieve my heart 
So soon from her to part. 
Death, strike me with your dart! 
Phillida fouts me ! 


“Fair maiden, have a care 
And in time take me! 

I can have those as fair, 
If you forsake me. 

For Doll the dairymaid 
Laughed on me lately, 

And wicked Winifred 
Favours me greatly. 

One throws milk on my clothes, 

T’other toys with my nose ! 

What wanton signs are those! 
Phillida flouts me! 


“TI cannot work and sleep 
Ad of a season— 
Love wounds my heart so deep 
I Withoat all reason. 
in to pine away, 
With grief and sorrow, 
Like to a fatted beast 
Penned iz a meadow ! 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within this hundred year, 
And all for very fear— 
Phillida flouts me !” 





” The housewives of olden time saved all their 
reds, to weave into quilts, rugs, earpets, &c. 
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It would be rather an odd sight, conld we 
peep hack some two centuries and a half, a few 
years more or less, and behold the gallants 
our forefathers gravely walking the streets, 
with the gloves or the handkerchiefs of our 
destined grandmothers in their hats. It would 
be also amusing to detect what impostors some 
of these gentry were—mounting apocryphal 
favours, and camera the attention of the 
world in general, and their comrades in 
particular, to the gifts of mistresses who never 
existed but as a mockery, @ delusion, and a 
snare. For it really seems that at one time the 
exquisite could not consider himself dressed 
without some such appurtenance. Without 
it he missed the charm of existence. It is said 
ofa fine gentleman in 1596, “ When he rides, 
you shall know him by his fan; or if he walke 
abroad, and misse his mistres’ favour about his 
neck, arm, or thigh, he hangs his head like the 
soldier in the field that is disarmed.” His 
occupation was gone; his glory was departed. 

How much an object of desire or of fashion 
these trinkets were, and how the vain young 
men strutted in them, is seen by the satires of 
the time—a time when the Puritan element 
which afterwards shook the kingdom to its 
foundation was gaining strength, and which 
the sight of these worldly fopperies no doubt 
tended to increase. For, of course, what 
arose in simplicity and good faith, ended in 
vanity that meant nothing. The following is 
an epigram written in 1619 :— 


“ Little Pigmeus weares his mistris’ glove, 

Her ring and feather—favours of her love. 

Who could but langh to see the little dwarfe 

Grace out himselfe with her imbroidered scarfe P 

"Tis strange yet true—her glove, ring, scarfe 
and fan, 

Make him, unhansome, a well-favoured man.” 


In a book called “The Arraignment of 
Idle, Froward, and Inconstant Women” (1632) 
we read, “Some think that if a woman smile 
on them, she is presentlie over head and eares 
in love. One must weare her glove; another 
her garter; another her colowrs of delight.” 

By “colours of delight” we suppose is 
meant a knot of ribbons of her chesen colours.* 
At any rate, the bride favours then presented 
at every marriage, and worn for days, some- 
times weeks, in the hate of relations and 
friends, were of i-colours, chosen by the 
bride or brideswsaids ; each colour bearing some 
signification. As thus. True-blue signified 

* Most of the old families had an 
ee) colour or eenbins of pagers This 
iu a irom 
Ree pit ey 
yellow, of the present day. ° 
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constancy —as it still does; green denoted 
youth; placed together, there you had youth 
and constancy. A knot of gold tissue and 
graas green was made to represent “ youthful 
jollity.’ Nor did these knots adorn slone 
the persons of those who officiated er attended 


at the marriage ceremony. The hatgimgs of 
the bridal bed were also looped ws 
of vari-coloured ribbon, and new a of 

friends 


significant hue were distributed to t¢ 
of the happy pair. ix custom has been in 
part retained to the day. Rosettes of 
ribbon—atill called isi but now usually 
white—appear upon the breasts of footmen and 
coachmen in many a marriage ceremony; and 
to distribute gay ribbons to the female ser- 
vants of the house is @ common practice. Nay, 
not long sinee, gentlemen went to be mar- 
ried with a knot of ribbons in their button- 
holes, while in the batton-holes of their bridal 
attendants were knots of ribbons too; and we 
have occasional evidence even in London city, 
where old customs do not linger longest, that 
the bridegrooms and bridemen of the hambler 
classes have not forgotten the etiquette of 
their forefathers. 

But though bride favours have lived to so 
late « date, it is not more remarkable than the 
Ber of their origin. These bridal knot# 
of ribbon are doubtless to be traced to the true- 
love krots, and the trae-love knot is older than 
this kingdom of England. Among the ancient 
Norsemen, a kot was the symbol of love; and 
it is (or was}, especially among the people of 
our northeffi counties, who have a greater 
share of Datish blood, and whose dialect is not 
a little — even = this oss, by the aa 
lan the trne-love ia exchange 
Icty aan lowate aa un coublaievor pliestad tut, 
Even the name of the kaot is net derived from 
ange one eee 
not 0 y mien 2 tras love, 


faith. hemes ia from the Danish verb 

q. plight faith or troth. The 

Sir attests the clemee of 

ie peg hig ite He _ 

is i to A 

his on Vadgar Errore, or sieve ® 

knot ts ed; snd still ia 

a Ts 
ma 

but os a “charm” to neue %. Te one 


Gay's pastorals, a raral dameel her 
“ Labberkin” aeleep under # tree, snatehes of 
his garter, and proceeds to bind it into a true- 
love-knot with ome of her own. 


Together feat I tie the garters twain, 
+ fied witile E lest the knot repeat titis strain: 
titted & trae-love-knot I tie secure ; 


be the knot, firm may hislove endere!” | ing 
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And there was another kind of divination with 
the knot similar to that which is practised by im- 

atient damsels withapieceof bridecake. Young 

adies who wished to peep into futurity, and 
behold the men who were to be their husbands or 
lovers, took the opportunity to do so whenever 
they slept ia strange bed. They then tied a 
garter nine fiates found the bedpost, knitting 
nine knots in it; while the following incanta- 
tion was r cael 


“This knot I knit, this knot I tie, 
To see my love as he goes by; 

In his apparel and array, 

As he waiks in every day.” 


Whether they succeeded in their object 
better than the young ladies of the present 
day, who practise soreeries of a similar nature, 
we have no evidence te show. 

Garlands are also # very ancient - 
nance, if not of Love, of Hymev. Flowers 
make so exquisite and netural a crown for the 
brow of youth, beanty, and innocence, that we 
cannot be surprised that they were se used by 
half the nations of the world, from the old 
Hebrew and Roman time to this present day. 
Among the Anglo-Baxons—that is to say, before 
the Norman quest—both bride and bride- 
groom were crowned after the nuptial bene- 
diction, with flowers kept for the in 
the church: and as late as 1540 we find that 
a citclet of gold was kept in the parish elurches 
to ‘marry maidens is.” At any rate, this was 
the case at St. M ’s, Westminster, 9 Wwe 
know by an item tm the charchwarden’s ac- 
counts; from which we learn aleo that these 
erowns were of & very ich churueter, as three 


tr prtg y's large sw in age — 
one tivis parpose. at 
widows, aa well as maid were mérried 


lands” rather than « chaplete”” is 
the diminutive of chupean s y 
remtered ito the. pegmags “3 


Ie the modern Greck Church, stent whicl-wo 
have heard so much lately, marriage is, indeed 
called the matrimonial coronation, from this 


custom. 
(Zo be continwed.) 
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dresses ot the present month are mage much more tull and warmer than lasgmontn. The mate- 
are composed are mostly of silk, moire antique, or velvet. Th 

left side of chore ohethege er made of a mch brown watered 

high, aed goes gui I to the throat, 


¢ one we give on 
velvet stripes ; the bod 
and trimmed with very rich fringe: the sleeves ane 
wider as they descend, und trimmed with three rows of fringe. The 

is the same ovlour as the with adall of rich black lare. sivene of the lady om the right i , 
snoire ue, with four each flounce bordered with velvet. The Talma fs of A 
a light eolour,and tiimmed with sibbonet trimmings. {tis 
cut this season, and is ma 
teimamed with Anwans ond ta 


one of the warmest kh 
® expressly for this anciement weather. The bonnot 
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CROCHET. 
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Prize WBattern. 
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HAISED CROCHET COLLAR. 
(DESIGNED BY %. DAYViIRG.) 
Evans’ boar’s-head cotton, 703 Penelope hook, No. 4. 


Have about? yardsofcotton,then make a chain ; work left of the former round, 
Piglet ope agi ype ook Ta rel er ghia hg cl tar hy werk: 
the § chain, werk 3 rounds more the same. Sth | ing? in every ord stitch. 8th round—D. cy 
yound—(a}6 chain, turn, miss 1, 14. c., 4 long on | out any increase. Sth round—Same as 

the 6 chain, mi:s 2,1 single crochet on the lower | round—D, c. increasing every 4th 
efge of the 10 d. &., repest from (a) twice more. | round—D. o., without increase. lth 

cis the last row down in fromt, | c., increasing every Sth stitch, 18th round > 


aeUE ‘ : 
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ng on the lower edge of the 12th round,1 d.c into 
lst stitch, 2d. c. intonext stitch; repeat all round. 
13th round—1 d.c.; repeat all round. 14th round— 
3 chain, keeping the last 2 rounds in tront: work 






gn the upper edge left at the 13th round; work 1 
round 0 < ‘} ak eusing in every ord eget re- 
peatal ie ; i round—Row of d.e., w th 
any incnempe, 16th Seed Ground Moreen 
in Wa atitch. rat Rha e o Sunt 
w increase, passing Prous’ 
“il 18th round--OR the ‘nee edge of 
ths rouad, work 8 chain, 1 slogle crochet, 
into stitch; repeat ail round, off; 


ning of the flower. 36 chain, , malee 1, 
iumic’down the chain, 3 4. c. into polns: 
turn Gown the other side, 90 a. c., 1 single for the 
he ' work on the 

chain, miss 1, 1 singte, 
mies 1, 1 single, re- 
ats a 1 an e, Fe- 
ied more; tuen the work om the wrong 
dc. tate the lat 6 chain (3 chain, 1 

$ ok,1 4. be worked in the same 5 
We all the chains lsingle, 

om chain that ervedes the stem turn the work 
keeping the last 2 rows 

fa front, B chains, 8 treble long, 5 double 
the point, 9 long; down 

zone, S treble long, 5 

the leaf, 1 ebain to cross the stem, 
jet 6 d. c. on every one 


: he sate. 
ee ee a aan 


ativcioes of ent, 6 d.o. into the last 
etint 


sonia 
turn, mise $ 
the onl, 6 single, 





, and 1 plain, inthe 4 chain of the last round 


n, miss 9, 1 plain be- 
last round, keeping the 
yor "1 pi 

pam 
& times : 


es 6th round—6c 
the 


maining chain for centre stem; work 1 chain to 
cross it, 11 d. c. up the leaf,2d.c.in the 1 stitch 
at the tront, 11 d. c. down, 1 single on the 1 chain 
that crossed the stem ; work on the lower edge of 
the d. c. 1 single, 3 chain, repeat the same all 
round the leaf: 1 oh on singte crochet that 
gryenes aterm wor up the leaf 9 d.o., 8 long, 
24¢.,1d.c. at Potts turn, and on the other 
side work 2 d. c., 8 long, keeping the last tow 
down tn front, 4d. ¢, on Bem For Ind leaf com- 
mence with 22 chain, work as the bet for ard leat, 
cast on 17 chain, work a¢ Ind leaf until last round, 
work 2d. ¢,, 1 long, 7 chain, join te the fast stitch 
of the rose; nities i: 6 plain on 7 chain; Anish 
working the leaf rh 2nd double ctochet to end of 


irections forming the Collar.~-fo form 

the Collar, cut the shape in coloured paper; then 

Sik O8 fhe Sprige 98 in pattern, with the richt 

nide up, firat tng off all ends. Make éhamn 

the exact size of the dollar round the neek, and 

work one row of long oe the ch tack 
top of the collar. 


ft on paper at the m 
done thie Make a chain the length uf the oollary 
measuring found the points, turn, work @m the 


chain 3 d.o,, 4 ehain, I sirigit; on the top of the 


last d. ¢.,*3 d.¢., 4 chain; 1 si on the last 
d. 6.7 repeat from * to the end of the chain: 
then tack in on the paper. The filling-in is done 

a fine needle; end us fie same oc as for 
the sprigs. Cormence by making one betton- 
hote stitch; pass the needle throng the same 
stitch onte more; repeat the sarhe you come 
to the first rose leat, when join by Pemelsig the 
needle through the u stitch, and seam back 
to where you began. The sane sfiteh is used 
throughout the collar, sometimes the 
Needs two, three, or four tines the 
gpuce to be filled and the taste of the worker. 
‘The petals of the convolvulus are made the 
collar is taken off the paper; they aré worked 
thus—13 chain, turn, mies 1, 12 singie, repeat 
twice more, fasten off, atid with the thread pass 
the bunch of petals down the contre of the con- 
volvalus, and fasten them in firtdly, 


Maarztacus re Seevra.—The fathers of two 
houses meet and settle the matter , Ox- 
changing presents, which sometisies atevent to 
a considerable value. Thus, by @ sort of pur- 
Ohase, is 90 usefal a member of a 


is 
sit 
‘ 





as & 
own-up maiden surrendered to asether. 
Te et te tes hen Gore 


he 
solewn provession whieh comes te h 
to her new abode; and there shu is reeeived by 







the edstes, @ sister-in-law of the bridegtoom 
She dresses « child, touches with » digit tho 
Se rn ine Se chee Se oes Ot nig evieh 
implanent, and cesrries: an 
water ny to the tabiy it wit her 
thew lical 


daily to prépaie, 
rat a ped oe 
3 

deriote that she 6 ont ches 
is good. As yet she is only a stranger, und for 
a whole year she is termed the “betrothed.” 
By an assumption of continued bashfulness, pre- 
scribed by custom, she keeps apart even from 


her husband. In the presence of others she 
scarcely converses with him, much less w & 
playful phrase be from . it 
is only when yeats have passed, and a be- 
pone the mother of grownup childirass, eee: 
nF P on ah equadit J 

oO of the household, y 4 
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MISS PATTERSON. 


JEROME, the youngest brother of Napoleon, 
was educated for the naval service. When 
hostilities began between France and England, 
Jerome was looking for an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and his vessel cruised about 
for several months on the South American 
coast, when she put into New York. He went 
much into society in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore ; and having formed an acquaint- 
ance with Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of the 
latter city, he c@nceived an ardent attachment 
for her, and they were married in Baltimore, 
December 24th, 1803. The marriage-cere- 
mony was performed by the Bishop of Balti- 
more, agreeably to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the laws of the United 
States. This ceremony was preceded by a 
marriage-contract, regularly drawn up and wit- 
nessed. Miss Patterson, now Jerome’s wife, 
was the daughter of a rich merchant of that 
city, who was born of a Scotch family in 
the north of Ireland, She was an exceed- 
ingly beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
and fully worthy of her husband. It is believed 
that the attachment was mutual and ardent, 
and the fairest. prospects opened before them 
in the future. 

For more than a year Jerome remain d in 
America, dreading the offence which his mar- 
riage had given to his brother Napoleon, who, 
having already in contemplation the elevation 
of all his brothers to European thrones, wished 
to form for them matrimonial alliances with 
the princesses of the royal houses of Europe. 

In the spring of 1805, however, Jerome 
embarked with his wife for Ewrope. When 
their vessel arrived at Lisbon, Jerome started 
for Paris, peer the ship with his wife to 
proceed to Amsterdam, some doubt being en- 
tertained whether a passport could be procured 
which would admit hier into France. On the 
arrival of the ship at the Texel, Madame 
Bonaparte learned that an order had already 
been received from the Government at Paris 
prohibiting her landing. She accordingly 
sailed for Fogland, where she arrived in the 
month of June, and took up her residence at 
Camberwell, in the neighbourhood of London, 
where she passed the summer. On the 7th of 
July, 1805, she gave birth to her son, Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

me, who was affectionately attached to 
his wife, brought all the influence he could to 
appease the anger of his brother; but his en- 
deavours were fruitless. Napoleon would uot 
recognise the marriage, nor allow Jerome to 
ek a wife to Paria. Believing that, if she 
ah onee appear before the Emperor, her 
beauty, grace, and accomplishments would 


secure for her a generous reception, he hoped 
till the last that this privilege would be ac- 
corded to him. The request, however, was 
resolutely refused. No step had been taken in 
Europe to annul this marriage until March 
3rd, 1805, when the Emperor caused his 
Council of State to enact a special decree, 
“ forbidding all civil officers of the Empire to 
receive on their registers a transcript of the 
act of celebration of a pretended marriage con- 
tracted by Jerome Bonaparte in a foreign 
country.” This decree, amounting to a decla- 
ration of the nullity of the marriage, related to 
the formality prescribed by Article 171 of the 
Civil Code—viz., that three mouths after the 
return to France of a French subject, he should 
transcribe on the Public Register at the place 
of his domicile the act of the celebration of any 
marriage contracted in a foreign country. 

In the following May, the Emperor, in a 
letter to Pius VII., requested him to grant a 
bull annulling the marriage. From this letter, 
which was dated May 24, 1805, we make the 
following extract :-— 

“T have frequently spoken to your Holiness 
ef a young brother, nineteen years of age, 
whom [ sent in a frigate to America, and who, 
after a sojourn of a month, although a minor, 
married a Protestant, a daughter of a merchant 
of the United States. He has just returned. 
He is fully conscious of his fault. I have 
sent back to America Miss Patterson, who 
calls herself his wife. By our laws the mar- 
riage is null, A Spanish priest so far forgot 
his duties as to pronounce the benediction. I 
desire from your Holiness a bull annulling the 
marriage. leead your Holiness several papers, 
from one of which, by Cardinal Casselli, your 
Holiness will reeeive much light. I could 
easily have this marriage broken in Paris, since 
the Gallican Chureh pronounces such matri- 
monies null, But it appears to me better to 
have it done in Rome, on account of the 
example to sovereign families marrying Pro- 
testants. I beg your Holiness to do this 
quietly ; and as soon as I know that you are 
willing to do it, I will have it broken here 
civilly. It is important for France that there 
should not be a Protestant young woman so 
near my person, It is dangerous that a minor 
and a distinguished youth should be exposed to 
such seduction against the civil laws and all 
sorta of propriety.” 

Ty reply to this the Pope wrote a long letter 
in which he sweeps over the entire field of 
ecclesiastial learning, showing at every step 
that there was no authority vested in him, nor 
could any precedent be found ia the a 
the Church, for dissolving the marriage; aad, 
like an honest man, Pius VIL. comes to the 
con¢lusion, which he unhesitatingly announeas, 
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that he neither can nor will annul the mar- 
between Jerome Bonaparte and Ehza- 
In the course the Em- 
peror took in this case there was not a 
shadow of justification, and he cannot be 


beth 


Patterson. 





aa 


Finding that to persist in his opposition to 
the will of his brother would defeat lia object 
and only offer to him a life of exile, and hopmg 
that time would sceomplish for him what per- 
— — not, Jerome Dear al ry — 

mperor to t piers, an 
himself on land. 
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vindicated, and if a learned snd complaeent 
Pontiff could not find in the hbrary of the 
Vatican a single precedent for so bad an ac 
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sion failed with his brother, axd being assured 
that the Amencan marnage never would be 
recognised, he yielded at last, for the sake of 
peace, and doubtless under the illusion of 


to the imperial policy of Napoleon, and 
CTT ted himeclf rh gene his pe : 
on the altar of the Napoleon dynasty. 6 


12th of August he married the Princess Frede- 
rica Catherina, daughter of the King of War- 


temberg. ot a Salida Ram 
was proclaimed King 0: halis. 
tis deve an true wits, che returned 4o dime 


THE FALSE LADYE. 


Tica, and oceupied herself with the education 
of her son. 

She lived an unmarried life. Opulent, 
highly educated, and gifted with qualities 
which have rendered her happiness in a great 
measure independent of others, she has passed 
a long, serene, and useful life, and doubtless 
feels now, in the evening of her days (for we 
believe she is still living—she was two or three 
years ago), that it was no malicious fortune 
which withheld from her a European diadem. 
The history of the family into which she mar- 
ried strikingly ulustrates Shakspeare's words, 
‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

A few words as to the children of Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, as we must call her. Her 
son was cducated at Harvard University, in 
America, and studied the law; but his mar- 
riage with a rich lady of Baltimore, and his 
own ample fortune, decided him to abandon 
the profession. In the year 1832 he had a 
eon, Napoleon Jerome Bonaparte, who re- 
ceived a military education, and obtained a 
commission in the army of the United States. 
Since the accession of the present Emperor of 
the French, however, he was invited to join the 
armies of France, and he is now a soldier and 
an adopted son of that country. His father, 

, who was very much like the Bon sparte 
family, passed his time in books and study, 
if he dees not so pass it still. 








THE FALSE LADYE. 


“Not so, not so,” said King Henry, “I have 
eworn it; and though I may pity thee, 1 may 
not be forsworn. ‘To-morrow thou must to a 
convent, there to abide for ever !” 

“ And that will not be long,” answered the 

irl, a gleam of her old pride and impetuosity 
Fighting up her fair features. 

‘By Heaven, I say for ever!” cried Henry, 
stamping his foot on the ground angrily. 

Ls And I reply, not long !” 


A cold and dark north-easter had swept 
together a host of straggling vapours and thin 
lowering clouds over the French metropolis— 
the course of the Seine might be traced easily 
among the grotesque roofs and Gothic towers 
which at that day adorned its banks, by the grey 
ghostly mist which seethed up from its sluggish 
waters—a small fine rain was ing noise- 
ors and almost imperceptibly, by its own 
weight, as it were, from the surcharged and 
watery atmosphere—the air was keenly cold 
and piercing, although the seasons had not 
crept far as yet beyond the confines of the 
summer. The trees, for there were many in 
the streets of Paris, and still more in the 
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re 
fauxbo and gardens of the haute noblesse, 
were thickly covered with white rime, as were 
the manes and frontlets of the horses, the 
clothes, and hair, and eye-brows of the human 

ings who ventured forth in spite of the 
intclement weather. A sadder and more 
gloomy scene can scarcely be conceived than 
1s presented by the streets of a large city in 
such a time as that I have attempted to de- 
seribe. But this peculiar sadness was, on the 
day of which I write, angmented and ex- 
aggerated by the contin tolling of the 
great bell of St. Germains Auxerrous, replying 
to the iron din which arose from the grey 
towers of Nétre Dame. From an early hour 
of the day the people had been congregating 
in the streets and about the bridges leading 
to the precincts of the royal palace, the 
Chateau des Tournelles, which then stood— 
long since obliterated almost from the memory 
of men—upon the Isle de Paris, the greater 
part of which was covered with the courts, and 
terraces, and gardens of that princely pile. 

Strong bodies of the household troops were 
posted here and there about the avenues and 
gates of the royal demesne, and several large 

etachments of the archers of the prevot’s 
guard—still called so from the arms which 
they had long since ceased to carry—might be 
seen everywhere on duty. Yet there were no 
symptoms of an emeute among the crowd, 
whieh was increasing every moment as the 
day waxed toward noon. Some feeling cer- 
tuinly there was. Grief, wonder, expectation, 
and a sort of half-doubtful pity, as far as might 
be gathered from the words of the passing 
speakers, were the more prominent ingredients 
of the common feeling which had called out so 
large a portion of the city’s population ona 
day so unsuited to any spectarle of interest. 
For several hours this mob, increasing, as it 
has been described, from hour to hour, varied 
but little in its character, save that, as the day 
wore, it became more and more respectable in 
the appearance of its members. At first it had 
been composed, almost without exception, of 
artisans and shop-boys. As the morning ad- 
vanced, however, many of the burghers of the 
city and respectable craftsmen might be seen 
among the crowd; and a little later many of 
the secondary gentry and petile xoblesse, with 
women and children, all showing the same 
symptoms of sad yet eager expectation. Now, 
when it lacked but a few minutes of noon, pe 
trains of courtiers with their retinues am 
armed attendants, many a head of a renowned 
and ancient house, many a warrior famous for 
valour and for conduct might be seen 
the mazes of the crowded thoroughfares to 


the reyal palace. 
A double ceremony of singular and salem 


Laguy !— Marguerite de Vaudreuil ! 

Many circumstances had united to call forth 
much excitement, much grave interest in the 
minds of all who had heard the singular and 
wild romance of the story, the furious and 
cruel combat which had resulted from it, and 
last, not least, the violent resentment of the 
King toward the guilty victim who survived 
the ruin she had wrought. 

The story was, in truth, then, but little 
understood. A thousand rumours were abroad; 
yet in each there was a share of truth ; and 
the amount of the whole was perhaps less wide 
of the mark than is usual in matters of the 
kind. And thus they ran: Marguerite de 
Vaudreuil had been betrothed to the youngest 
of France’s famous warriors, Charles de La- 
Hiré, who after a time fell—as it was related 
by his young friend and kinsman, Armand de 

—covered with wounds and honour. 
The body had been found outstretched beneath 
the survivor, who, himself desperately hurt, 
had alone witnessed and in vain endeavoured 
-—he said—to prevent his cousin’s slaughter. 
The face of Charles de La-Hiré, as all men 
deemed the corpse to be, was mangled and 
defaced so frightfully as to render recognition 
by the features utterly hopeless ; yet, from the 
emblazoned surcoat which it bore, the well- 
known armour on the limbs, the signet-ring 
upon the finger, and the accustomed sword 
elenched in the dead right"hand, none doubted 
the identity of the body, or questioned the 
truth of Armand’s story. 

Armand de Laguy, succeeding by La-Hird's 
death to all his lands and lordships, returned 
to the metropolis, and mixed in the gaieties 
ef that gay period, when all the court of 
France was revelling in the celebration of the 
wnion of the dauphin with the lovely Mary 
Stuart, in after-days the hapless queen of 
Scotland. He wore no decent and accustomed 

of mourning. He suffered no interval, 
owever brief—due to decorum at least, if 
not to kindly feeling—to elapse, before it was 
announced that Marguerite de Vaudreuil, the 
@ead man’s late betrothed, was instantly to 
wed his living cousin! She had already ac- 
cepted him, and declared her love for him. 
er wondrous beauty, her all-sedactive man- 
mers, her extreme-youth, had in vain pleaded 
against the censure of the court—the 
world. Men had frowned on her for a while, 
wad women sneered and slandered: but after 
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a ttle whi 


as the novelty of the story wore 

away, the indignation against her inconstaney 
and she was once again installed the 

leader of the court's unwedded beanties. 


aot. ape turned oe the Italian 
ungeons i arma, and making 
fearful charges a treason and intended murder 
against Armand de y. The king had 
commanded that the truth should be proved by 
a solemn combat; had sworn, to execute upon 
the felon’s block whichever of the two should 
yield or confess falsehood; had sworn that the 
inconstant Marguerite (who, on the return of 
De La-Hiré, had returned instantly to her 
former feelings, asserting her perfect confi- 
dence in the truth of Charles, the treachery of 
Armand) should either wed the victor, or live 
and die the inmate of the most rigorous con- 
vent in his realm. 

The battle had been ou rpg hs 
Armand de Laguy fell, mortally wounded by 
his wronged cousin’s hand, and with his latest 
breath declared his treasons, and implored 

ardon from his king, his kinsman, and his 

od—happy to perish by a brave man’s sword, 
not by a headman’s axe. And Marguerite, 
rejected by the man she had once betrayed— 
herself refusing, even if he were willing, to wed 
with him whom she could but dishonour—had 
now no option save death or the cloister. 

And now men pitied —women wept—all 
frowned, and wondered, and kept silence. 
That a young, vain, capricious beauty—the 
pet and spoiled child from her very cradle 
of a gay and juxurious court, worshi for 
her charms like a second Aphrodite, intoxi- 
cated with the love of admiration—that such a 
one should be inconstant, fickle—should swerve 
from her fealty to the dend—a questionable 
fealty always—and be won to # rash second 
lave by the falsehood and treasons of a man 
young, and brave, and handsome—fal 
which had deceived wise men—that such should 
be the course of events, men said, was neither 
strange nor monstrous! It was a fault, which 
might indeed make her future faith suspected, 
which would surely justify Charles de La-Hiré 
in casting back her hand—but which at the 
worst, deserved no such doom as the soul- 
chilling cloister. She had, they said, in no 
respect participated in the guilt, or shared the 
treachertes of Armand. On the contrary, she, 
the victim of his fraud, had been the first to 
denounce him. 

But the king was relentless. “Either the 
wife of De La-Hir, or the bride of God in 
the cloister!” was his unvarying reply No 
further answer would he give—no di 
of his motives would he make. even to his. 


THE PALE LADYE. 





wisest councillors. Some, indeed, sugured 
that the good monarch’s anger was but 
feigned, and that, deeming her sufficiently 

unished already, he was desirous still of 
forcing her to be the bride of him to whom 
she had been destined, and whom she still, 
despite her brief inconstancy, worshipped in 
her heart; and all men still supposed that at 
the last Charles would forgive the hapless 
girl, and so relieve her from the tomb that 
seemed yawning to enclose her. But others 
—and they were those who best understood 
the mood of France’s second Henry—vowed 
that the wrath was real; and felt that he 
never would forgive the guilty girl, whose 
frailty, as he swore, had caused such bloodshed. 

But now it waé high noon; and forth filed 
from the palace-gates a long and glittering 
train—Henry and all his Court, with all the 
rank and beauty of the realm, knights, nobles, 
peers and princes, damsels and dames, the 
pride of France and Europe. But at the 
monaroh’s right walked one, clad in no gay 
attire, pale, languid, wounded, and war-worn— 
Charles de La-Hiré, the victor. A sad, deep 
gloom o’ereast his large dark eye, and threw a 
shadow over his massy forehead. His lip had 
forgot to smile, his glance to lighten; yet 
was there no remorse, no doubt, no wavering 
in his calm, noble features—only fixed, settled 
sorrow. His long and waving hair, evenly 
parted on his crown, fell down on either cheek, 
while a scarf of black taffeta supported his 
weapon—a heavy, double-edged, straight broad- 
sword—and served at the same time to support 
his left arm, the sleeve of which hung open, 
tied in with points of riband. He was clad in 
black, and a slouched hat, without feather, 
completed the suit of melancholy mourning. 

In the midst of the train was a yet sadder 
sight--Marguerite de Vaudreuil, robed in the 
snow-white vestments of a novice, with all her 
glorious ringlets, soon to be shorn, eee 
in loose redundance over her shoulders an 
bosom, pale as the monumental stone, and 
only not as rigid. A hard-featured, grey 
headed monk supported her on either hand ; 
and a long train of priests swept after, with 
crucifix, and rosary, and censer. 

Scarcely had this strange procession issued 
from the great gates of a Tournelles—the 
death-bells tolling still from every tower and 
steeple-—before another train, gloomier yet 
and sadder, filed out from the gate of the royal 
tili-yard, at the farther end of which stood a 
stperb pavilion. Sixteen black Benedictine 
monks led the array, chanting the mournful 
Miserere. Next behind theso (strange con- 
trast !) strode on the grim, gaunt form, elad in 
his blood-stained tabard, bearing full dis- 
played his broad two-handed axe—fell emblem 


and construction, with his 
displaying still in its distorted lines and sha 
ened features the agonies of mind and body 
which had preceded his untimely dissolution, 
the bad but 

long home in the graveyard of Nétre Dame. 
His sword, broken in twain, was laid across 
his breast, his spurs had been hacked from his 
heels by the cleaver of the scullion, and his 


revers 


his Court followed. 
yard, hard beneath those superb grey towers ; 
they reached the grave, in a remote and gloomy 
corner, where, in unconsecrated earth, re 

the executed felon. 
the corpse beyond the precincts of that unholy 
spot; their solemn chant died mournfully 
away; no rites were done, no prayers were 


clods that fell fast and 
the guilty noble! 
grave—stood till the last clod had been heaped 
upon its kindred clay, and the dark headstone 


sits 


: Of his odious calling—the public exeentioner 


of Paris, Immediately in the rear of this dark. 
fanetionary, not borne by his bold captaina,. 
nor followed by his gallant vassals with arms 


reversed and signs of martial sorrow, but 
ignominiously sipped by the grim-visaged 
ministers of the 

mand, the last Count de Laguy. 


aw, came on the bier of Ar- 


Stretched in a coffin of the radest material 
@ visage bare, 


haughty noble was borne to his 


escutcheon was hung above his head. 
The funeral-train proceeded; the King and 
hey reached the grave- 


The priests attended not 


said above the senseless clay, but in silence 
was it lowered into the ready pit—silence dis- 
turbed only by the deep, hollow sound of the 
eavy on the breast of 
Three forms stood by the 


planted: Henry, the King; Charles, Baron 
de La-Hiré; and Marguerite de Vaudreuil. 
And as the last clod was flattened down 
tpon the dead—after the stone was fixed—De 
La-Hiré crossed the grave to the despairing 
girl, where she had stood gazing with a fixed, 


rayleas eye on the sad ceremony, and took her 


by the hand, and spoke so loud that all might 
hear his words, while Henry looked on, not 
without an air of wondering excitement >— 
“Not that I did not love thee,” he said, 
“ Marguerite! Not that I did not pardon thee 
thy brief inconstancy, caused as it was by evil 
arts of which we will say nothing now—sinee 
he who plotted them hath suffered ever 
above his merita, and is, we trust, now par- 
doned! Not for these causes, nor for ny 
them, F have declined thine hand thus far; 
but that the king commanded, judging it ia bis 
wisdom best for both of us. Now, Armand 
is gone hence; and Jet all doubt and sorrow 
go hence with him! Let all your tears, all 
my suepicions, be buried in his grave for ever? 
[ take your hand, dear Marguerite—I take you 
as my bride—I claim ‘he maine for ever |” 
Thus far the girl had listened to him, not 





she said; “be not s0 
_ Charles de La-Hirt—nor fancy me 80 
vain! The weight and wisdom of years have 
peseed above my head since yester morning : 
then was I a vain, thoughtless girl; now am I 
woman! That I have sinned, is true— 
that I have betrayed thee, wronged ! It 
may be, you had spokea of 
it all might rat ! ty what Ink 
lishonour to take me yesterday, by what is 
made honour now P No! no | Charles de La- 
Hire, do not think that Marguerite de Vau- 
dreuil will owe to man’s compassion what she 
owes not to love! Peace, Charles de La- 
Hiré ! my last words to thee have been spoken. 
And now, Sir King, may God jadge between 
thee and me, as thou hast judged! If I was 
frail and fickle, if I sinned deeply against 
De La-Hiré, I sinned not knowi v- If I 
sinned deeply, ae coon ie eee 
against—more deeply was to suffer— 
even hadst thou heaped no more brands upon 
the burning! If to bear hopeless love—to 
repent with continual remorse—to writhe with 
trampled pride!—if this be to suffer, then, 
Sir King, had I enough suffered without thy 
just interposition!” As she spoke, a bitter 
seg carled her li _ a a ; —- “ 
saw Henry again about to , & wilder an 
higher expression flashed over all her features. 
“Nay,” she cried, “‘ thou shalt hear me out ! 
Thon didst swear yesterday I should live ina 
cloister-cell for ever! I replied to thy 
words then, ‘Not long! I have thought 
better now; and now [ answer, ‘Never!’ 
Lo here! ye who have marked the doom of 
Armand—mark now the doom of Marguerite !” 
And with the words, before any one could 
interfere, she raised her right on high— 
and all then saw the gpg eg fear po 
wand struck herself, a quick, ae blow 
immediately under the left m! It seemed 
& quick, slight blow, but it had been so acca- 
rately studied—so steadily aimed and fataliy-— 


that the keen blade, scarcely three inches long, | thaa 


was driven home into her heart. She spoke so 
syllable again, nor uttered any cry !—nor did 
a single spasm contract her pallid features, a 
sore era orca ae 
t Orw: and fell upon her 
quite dead, at the king’s feet ! 
amiled not Pa for many a 
thereafter. Charles de La-Hiré died very o} 
Seige yea of the sigan ote: 
ng years prayed in 
silence for the sorrows and the sins of that 
wost hapless women. 
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THE CREEPERS. * Hit 
embraces sevoril 
groups of beantifal and intereving -virds, 
the greater of which are pecnilar to the 
warmer regions of the globe. They are all 
distinguished by long slender bills, and henoe 
their name, They are adapted to those pars 
of the earth where flowers appear in constant 
succession ; from these they obtam their nec- 
tar, and an endless supply of the smaller insects 
designed for their subsistenes. We shall, 
therefore, proceed to trace the outline of the 
principal families of the tentirostral birds, and 
point eut their character by some of the most 
prominent and interesting examples. 

The old genus Certhia of Linnteus was cha- 
racterised by an arched bill; but the specics 





ossessed but little else in common, and have 
een therefore formed into several minor 
groups. The true or restricted creepers, 80 
called from their habit of running round 
the trunks of trees, have the bill of medium 
length, curved, compressed, slender, sharp- 
pointed. The tail is wed ped, and com- 
a of stiff deflected feathers. Our well- 
own British species is the only example of 
the genus found in Europe, and it is, in fact, 
doubtful whether there is any other elsewhere. 
The North American creeper secris identical ; 
but the nuesrons ea birds oe as 
creepers do not belong to the genus. Thesolitary 
type is a retired inhabitant of the woods, in no 
way fcuous in colour, though pleasing] 
mottled e with black, brown, and greyis 
white; and, being of small size, and seldom 
showing itself in open places, is decmed rarer 
it really is. 

In the greater number the tail is equal. Of 
these we may name the supert crecper. Its 
length is six inches; the crown of the head, 
upper part of the neck, smaller wing-coverts, 

k, and rump, are bright greenish-gold; 
acroas the r part of the breast rane a ber 
of bright gilded yellow, beneath which the 
whole under parts are deep brownish crimeon; 
the wings and tail are blackisl-brown, the legs 
are also brown, the bill is black. This beau- 
tiful species was discovered at Malimba, in 
Africa, by M. Perrein. Another highly adorned 





species, such os limners love to paint, and 
ladies to lok upon, the Crd vmd. 

dt, occursin woody places, and, 
naddition ta its splendid placangs.10 uid to be 


fete 


frequently approaches the habitations of the 
uatives, allured by the flowers of the Congo 
a, which, according to Dr. Shaw, is much 


cultivated by the negroes. 

Jn some of these ‘birds the central {cathers 
of the tail are lengthened in the males. Such 
iu C. violecea, & species, which likewise 
dwells in woods, is said to build a nest of 


aplendida of 
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a singularly elegant construction. In a few the 
bill is almost straight. Our restricted limits 
will not admit of our expatiating on this de- 
lightful group. 
he common creeper, though of a somewhat 
lengthened form, is probably, with the ex- 
ception of the yellow-crested wren, the smallest 


bodied British bird. It is said to feed entirely 


upon i 


lows of 

ake ful autumn, when the rustling woods 
are t with fallen leaves, flitting from 
the top of one trunk to the bottom of another, 
which it ascends by a kind of spiral progression ; 
and then darting downwards to a neighbouring 
tree, it thus busily pursues from time to time 
its uninterrupted fight. This bird chiefly 
shows itself in our shrubberies and wooded 
pleasure-grounds in winter. 

It inhabits not only Britaim, but the continent 
of Europe. It is said to migrate to Italy in 
September and October. It has been par. 
ticularly noticed in various parts of Germany, 
and is deseribed as inhabiting North America. 
Prince Musignano states that it is common and 
ce near Rome, and rare near Phila- 





The creeper is a most active and restless 
little bird, ever on the alert, intent on picking 
up its food, which it finds on the trunks and 
branches of trees. <A constant resident in 
Britain, it is not easily seen there, for its 
activity in shifting its position makes it very 
difficult to follow with the eye. One instant it 
is hefore the spectator, and the next, from the 
rapidity of its passage, the intervening branch 
or trunk hides the bird from his view. The 
form of its tail and the etracture of its feet ure 


exquisi to its rapid locomotion. 
Ite oft-re note is monotonous. 

This bird provides a nest in the hole or 
behind the bark of decayed trees, formed of dry 


grass, and the inner part of the bark is lined 
with small feathers. Ilere six or eight eggs 
are deposited. While the female sits on these 
she is regularly fed by the male bird. 

The habitat of the wall-creeper is the eouth 
of Europe. It is tolerably abundant in Spain 
and Italy, always, however, on the most elevated 
rocks, and very rare on mountains of moderate 
height. According to Temminck, # is never 
found in the north. This bird is common in 
Provence, and may be seen creeping on the 
suter walls of St. Peter's at Rome. 

This bird does against the vertical faces of 

rocks what the common creeper does on trees. 
To these surfaces it adheres firmly, without, 
however, mounting or descending by creeping. 
Clefts and crevices of rocks aro its favourite 
haunts, and sometimes, but very rarely, the 
trunks of trees. It feeds on insects, their 
caterpillars aud chrysalises, and is particularly 
fond of spiders and their eggs. 

The wall-creepers moult twice in the year. 
In the epring only the throat of the bird is 
ettired in black 2 this ornament disappears 


se ares ' i ing-tims, The hf 
tregs, and ray be offen seen daring the | from their 





to distinguish 


ish the sexes after pairing and breed. 


euag may 
parents before thie fret moatt bre 


in winter no difference is observable. 





PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


Our Eesays of this month are remarkable in one 


particular at least: they are perfectly unanimous. 


The conclusion they all come to is this: that the 
Christian, whether rich or poor, abscure or 


famous, is the man whose lot is happiest. Esa 


B., Manrrana, Emma Sopura,Jave# S., and Evie, 


briefly as they write, write enough to advocate 
this view of the case very well; Exrzipa, Kitty, 


and Exuza, still more pleasingly show that, in 
giving mankind a common Christianity, He bas 


given them a common blessing (if they will but 
accept it), which the variations af fortune affect 


not at all. Faascrs 2.’s vigour, and ber logical 


method, please us much: and itis a pity she did not 


work out her ideas to greater length. The efforts 


of Janz and of Hyperion, very creditable: the 


good results of practice are evident in both. We 
must remind H — that the beat composition nceds 


revision. ALigwa’s Essay deserves especial credit; 


it wins a Certificate of Merit, as dees also that of 
Mas. J. 8.—ALtewa has not sent her address.— 
Mazy L.’s paper is not an essay; it nevertheless 
evinces considerable talent of a kind not pecu- 


liarly feminine—the imaginative. 


The essay sclected for the printer is that of 
M.8.R. We beg to call attention to the honest 


excellence of its style, and the unquestionable 
earnestness of the writer. 


THE HAPPIEST LOT. 


Ig there is one characteristic of nature 
more obsious than another, it is the variety of 
its . Uniformity is unknown. The 
traveller bcholds here the rugged mountain. 
with ite roaring cataract; and there the plain, 
with its dex expansive river: “the pomp of 
groves and iture of fields” in our own 
climate, and in another the barren wilderness 
or the burning desert. The adventurous ex- 
plorer of polar latitudes stryggles through the 
dread sublimities of icebergs and desolate 
wastes of snow; the merchant traffics amid 
spicy groves and the brilliant regions of the 


i 

ere all these irregularities to be reduced, 
doubtlessly many inconveniences would be over- 
come, some evils eradicated; but 
advantages would be lost, and evils 
astrona consequences incarred, 


many 
of dise 


THE HAPPIRST LOT. 


As it ie in the natural world, so it is in the 
ieee taimneg wets extrem tack 
triking and strong are the contrasts 
y its various conditions! The rieh and the 
jor; the cane eo old, the learned and the 

orant ; teal y and aick; industrious and 

. the variety is legioa—yet each with a 
eparate inward history and experience. But, 
lisimilar a8 are their outward distinctions, 
wud wider far as is their individual history, 
here is ome umvarying aspiration in 
1eart, one predomigant idea in the minds 
f all, “that runs, and, as it rnna, for ever shall 
un on”=-one object after which each, in his 
wn fashion, and according to the etrength of 
18 character, is in anxious and ceaseless 


yureuit. Happiness is the one object after 
which they at toil ; the fascinating vision they 


Ul desire to realise—happiness the blessing 
vhich, though yet unattained, all still believe 
ittainable. Accordingly, Utopian schemes for 
jhe realisation of happinese have not only been 
liscussed, but attempts have been made to 
carry them into practice. But in vain! To 
fill up the valleys, and bring down the high 
places, would be far easier ; and we marvel not 
on hearing that the glittering bubble has burst, 
scattering destruction wherever it has fallen.* 
Men have laboured to attain happiness b 
scaling the paths of ambition; how success- 
fully, we may gather from the death-bed of 
Wolsey, the tears of Alexander, or the restless 
torment of Richard the Third. It has been 


sought in gathering silver and gold, in making 
great works, building houses, and Leesa 
vineyards; how vainly still, let the mourn 


murmurings of the Preacher who was king 
over Israe), and the lives and deaths of 
such men as Beckford, Buckingham, Marl- 
borough, and Colonel Charteris tell. And 
though the body has been pampered, and the 
senses gratified to the full, even such men have 
been constrained in the bitterness of dis- 
appojatment to acknowledge, it has been all 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Others, pursuing this same object by op- 
posite paths, have rejected the good things of 
this life (which are to be received with thanks- 
giving), and, despising the purple and fine 
inen of courts, immured themselves in con- 
vents; and, hiding themselves from their own 
flesh, sought in the austerities of ascetic 
solitude that peace which the world cannot give. 

Despising those who heap to themselves 
riches, and rejecting the fanaticism of the 
hermit, there is # large class of men whose 
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house to house ; but they, te, discover that of 
meking many books there is mo end, and that 
mach study is a weariness to the flesh. 

The young dream of attaining this much- 
prized object in after-life; aud attribute its 
absence to the world’s injustice, or some mis. 
chance in the direction of their affairs. Old 
age sighs for the happy days of youth; and 
memory, recalling only the sunny spots of life, 
inquires, but not wisely, why the former times 
were better than these. 

The path of the poor is strewn with therns. 
Shall we look for happiness there, since we 
see that it eludes the grasp of the rich, the 
learned, and the youngP As a mass they ery, 
It is not with us; and ignorant of the burden 
borne 2 his richer neighbour, the poor man 
has his dreams of Elysium, stretching into the 
domains of idleness and plenty. 

The married declare they have much to en- 
het and the single say also they have their 


And how is it to be secounted for, that each 
remains unsatisfied P Why is it that, like the 
bird from the ark, the soul of man wanders 
over the wide surface of ereation, and finds no 
restP Surely, it must be because the material 
can never satisfy the immaterial, nor the mortal 
the immortal. Refusing the River of Life, we 
stoop to drink at earthy streams, and then 
complain that their water, like that of Marah, 
is bitter. The day of prosperity comes, and we 
misuse it; the night of adversity f 
and we repine; death steals on, and we go 
down to the house appointed for all living; 
and the conviction of the survivors is, that we 
are happier now. 

But when Adam and Eve stood in that 
garden, of which all was prenounced “very 

ood,” can we for one moment imagine that 
they drew their happiness alone from these 
thingsP Was the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the gool of the day nothing? The 
land into whi wandered, when driven 
from Paradise, could not heve been very far 
distant; and all that had beea pranoumeed 
good im Eden was, doubtless, there. Bat the 
separetion ef the soul from God had takem 
place; and they then experienced all that bit- 
terness of spirit which mea now , whe 
endeavour to draw their happiness from thie 


world. 

And in what did the felicity of Paradies 
consist? —what eenstitutes the enjoyment of the- 
soul in heaven? Conformity of the will of. 
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the creature to that of the Creator, from which 
spring love, obedience, and contentment, ren- 
dering all duties pleasing, and all situations 
happy. such a conformity of will is, 
there alone is happiness, whether it be among 
the spirits of the just made perfect, or among 
the ahildren of the sons of men; und since 
nothing but true religion can overcome our 
will, and bring it into subjection to Him who 
is higher than the highest, and restore us to 
that communion for which we were originally 
created—hence we argue, that a religious life 
must make the happiest lot. 

Where this is the case, it matters little to a 
man where he is placed, or what his relation 
to the outward world may be. He who carries 
with him the conviction that all things are 
working together for his good, can never be 
really unhappy. He may have his trials and 
sorrows ; but, notwithstanding these, he has an 
abiding conviction that happiness must be 
their ultimate result, and le enjoys a quiet- 
ness and repose to other men unknown. 

We do not presume to say that poverty is 
in itself desirable, or ignorance bliss, because 
riches too often lead to arrogance, and learning 
to eda doe still less would we advocate 
celibacy, because an earthly attachment some- 
times engrosses the entire affections. Riches, 
learning, and marriage are all consistent with 
the happiness for which we plead. The man 
whose soul is transformed into the image of 
his Maker will find objects enough for the 
right disposal of his riches. It gives him 

wer, influence, and position; and his must 

indeed a cold philanthropy that could be 
content with the absence of these tn order to 
be freed from their inevitable responsibility : 
so that while such an one can be happy without 
riches and honour if his lot be poverty and 
insignificance, he hails them as means towards 
Godlike practices, and feels that he is the 
happiest man who has the greatest power of 
conferring happiness on others, And so with 
learning. He who has eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, and who is continually adding knowledge 
to knowledge, discovering fresh beauties, and 
gaining more exalted because more extended 
views, becomes a humbler, aud therefore a 
happier man, than he whose whole life is one 
continuous answer fo the questions, What shall 
T eat, and what shall I drink, and wherewithal 
shall I be clothed? The effect of ignorance is 
to deaden the better, and to arouse and foster 
in their fallest vigour all the worst, passions 
ef our nature. Bride rises against reason, and 


a quieting because i silence conceals 
from its unhappy alfvee tes dagraded position ; 
and unable (if willing) to decide for himself, 


becomes an easy to the first demagogue 
or fanatic who crosses his path. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There remains but one other question, Is it 
better to be married or singleP Wits and 
ies pretend that it is still an open question, 

ut in their own persons generally contrive to 
ratify the truth of the assertion made six thou- 
sand years ago, “It is not good for man to be 
alone.” Matrimony has its trials, if celibacy 
its sorrows; but the former are more easily 
borne than the latter. Two are better than 
one, for the joys are doubled and the griefs 
divided; the motives for self-cxertion are in- 
creased, and the incentives for self-denial mul- 
pet dn unmarried persons (tvo frequently) 
self is the pivot round which all their actions 
turn, producing either morbid sensitiveness or 
withering coldness—ending in both cases in 
death to those kindlier feelings which form so 
great a solace of this life. It is easy and plea- 
sant enough to travel alone (if so it can be 
called) on the path of life, when the family 
circle is unbroken, and realities are lost in the 
misty dreams of youth; but maturity bears with 
impatience the dissolution of its aérial castles, 
and dreads to contemplate in solitude the 
vacant chairs by the hearth. That matrimony 
does not in itself constitute the happiest lot, we 
need not assert. But where in the biography 
of the lonely shall we find such traits of cha- 
racter as shone in Lady Jane Grey, Lady 
Nithesdale, Lady Rachel Russell, the wives of 
the younger Pliny, Grotius, Baron Haller, or 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle P 

But imperfection is written on all things 
here ; and though it is better to be rich than 
poor, better to be learned than ignorant, happier 
to be married than single, it is happiest of all 
to be able to say—“TI have ‘carne in what- 
soever state I am therewith to be content.” 


M.S. BR. 





THE KERNEL OF THE NUT. 


Lucretia and Homer have eracked the nut. 
O as our readers all know stands for “cypher.” 
rai sometimes read cypher as sigh for, and we 

ave— 


You sigh for a cypher, but I sigh for thee. 
Oh, sigk for no cypher, but oh sigh for me. 

Oh, let, then, my sigh for a cypher go, 

And give back sigh for sigh, for I sigh for thee so 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE ANNUAL PRIZES. 

n futu urchasers of the back volumes, by 
aine in’ e cheques to be found in each, will 
e entitled to a chance in the next distribution of 
'yizes, Purchasers of volumes which contain 
heques for a specific prize may send them to the 
fice, where they will be changed for new ones. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS. 


Competitors are reminded that Essays on 
‘Poon RELATIONS” must be sent in on or be- 
ore the 12th of March. The subject for the 
1ext Essay (to be pfinted in the May number) 
s the ** PheasUrgeEs oF Cuanity.” The prize in 
iach case consists of a handsome volume. 

Competitors should write legibly on only one 
ide of the paper; and their real name and ad- 
lrese should be sent in confidence. 


PRIZE WORK PATTERNS. 


The prize this month is awarded to E. Daviss, 
»f Chepstow. for the beautiful pattern of a Cro- 
‘neT CoLLAR engraved on p. 337. We ouzht to 
remark, too, that this pattern was exquisitely 
worked. Several other designs of merit were re- 
xived—that of ENDYMION, pretty and simple; 
Miss F.’s, both original and well-worked; but 
sertainly the second best is that of Miss von K. 
Indeed, we have thoughts of engraving it in a 
future number, and awarding it an extra prize.— 
Patterns of the KNITTED NECK-TIE (announced 
for competition last month) must be sent in on 
or before the 10tu of the month. The next subjeat 
for or tala is an INFANT’s CaP IN CROCHET, 
WOTKked. 


Exviza.—We shall probably renew the feature 
in the next volume, 
. E. §.—We know of no work from which you 
could attain the art of ventriloquism. 
GAUNTLET.—CLana W.will, we home hewlanes 
with the Gauntlet, It is worked in An- 





anaemia tis 
;. HOVICN i aaeungd Chat tadies do write’ the | bound, 
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essays and gain prizes. We regret that we are 
not always permitted to give the real names of 
the essayists at the foot of their compositions, 
which certainly would not appear in the Maga- 
zine at all if there were the least renson to be 
ashamed of them. However, for Novice's satis- 
faction, and having permission to do so, we will 
just state both the name and address of the lady 
who won the last prize for composition, and the 
prize for the chemisette pattern in the pre- 
vious number: Miss Eliza Jacob, Albion-terrace, 
Southam pton.—Novice’s verses are not without 
merit; but her car wants a little cultivation. 

CRocHET VANDYKE Epaina.—To pose several 
of our patrons, we give a Croc 
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Edging, and hope it will please. It is also very 
suitable for diamond netting. 

LirTLe Ciara shall be “obliged” if possible. 
Covers for the third volume, exactly like those ot 
the first and second, will be ready at the book- 
sellers by the end of next month. 

_ HENBIETTA R.—It matters not at all in what 
Situation a person of sound education, refined 
manners, and honourable mind may be placed: 
she is still a gentlewoman, and every man or 
woman whose opinion is worth a moment’s re- 
spect will so regard her. While fully appreci- 
at'ng your ivelings, we believe that your uneasi- 
ness is purely unnecessary, and hope you will 
endeavour to overcome it. 

M. M.N.—We receive every month numerous 
letters from correspondents who desire to know 
where to apply tor certain situations—where to 
dispose of, or where to buy, certain articles. Of 
these M. M.N.is one. It is impossible for us to 
satisfy these inquiries,and ean only suggest that 
We will advertise the wants and wishes of any 
correspondents on the wrapper or advertisement 
sheet. But as the space they would occupy hasa 
real money value to the proprietors, our corres- 

ndents mustinclose a shilliny's worth of stamps 

pay for the paper on which their requests 


appear. 
5 er As story was too long for “a leaf,” 
or we should, perhaps, have inserted it. But the 
MS. has been preserved, and shall be returned on 
receipt of a stamped address. 

JosePA.—We had already determined to make 
the improvements you suggest. Aiternext month, 
Cupid's Letter. Bag will be closed to make wat for 
et ae feature; and the Correspondence will be 
ted on the wra 


per. 
P.— The Bret volume can be had tun- 
The cost of binding the three volunies 
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SICK-BOOM AND NURSERY. 





would probably be about 2s. 6d., or 3s. Cases or 
covers ir bindyn the volumes may be ordered of 


6d. each.—The cheque of the 
first volume must be sent to the office to be 
changed. 

M.8B.—The Berlin Wool Book shall be sent on 
seg ipt of seven stamps, with address. See answer 
above. 

Hostra.—The cheques in the first and second 
-voltames both entitle toa chancein the next distri- 
button of prizes. They must be sent to the office 
to be changed for new cheques. 

CHARLOTTE may do so as she desires; but to 
prevent mistake at the office, she should write on 
the substituted paper, “By permission of the 
Editor.” 

Lovine Heanzt.—It is of no consequence whe- 
ther you the first volurme in nambers or 
bound ; in either case, the cheques entitle to a 
cares the distribution of al oe 

Vio1et.--Good designs for potichomanie are 
rather expensive. The chenpest we have seen 
ate nm No. 3 of the “Ladiew Book of Fancy 
Work ;” there are fitteen designs, and the cost of 
the book is sixpence. 

Bovucurtos shall have the recipe next month. 


C.M.C. should address a note to Mr. Siack. 
ween try and give the receipt she asks in our 
nex 

| dren rp tha oe of our peveerivees 
b 8) ws 0 iging a er correspon 
A aide this very odd nom de plume, with 
a fer vernish for coloured prints? 

Rosnar T.~The cases for the ERcLisewomuan'’s 
Macazewe are lettered on the back-—~The cost of 
the letters would be two or three shrifiings. 


M. L. P. may deposit the money in her own 
name, but her parents may nev less control 
it during her minority. 

S. B.—We certainly cannot refuse to print the 
*‘Lines written in a Servant’s Album.” 


Sarah Byrne, Ned Byrne’s daughter, 
Got this book for carrying water. 
A fire broke out in the house of her master, 
Ajnd no one could help to extinguish it faster. 
She brought up the water in less than a minute, 
For her master to dip the blankets in it, 
And slash away at the burning wood. 

None but her sister gave her assistance, 
For all the policemen were little good, 

And might just as well have been at a distance, 
rt a ico Ara bahia by asking questions, 
Of ti sugges 


any bookseller a 


' ow did it happen?” and ma 

Ds. 
Nor was this the only thing that vexed us; 
For Atkinson’s men (whose yard is next us) 
Looked over the wall at the girls’ hard labour 


And never once thought of helping their * 


bour. 
We were left to chance for what might befal, but 
¥or Mr. Boylan, and ve Talbot, 
And Louisa B Sarah the maid, 
Who formed the whole of our “ Fire Brigade.” 


_— may say that this book was bought 
To show t service the family thought 
Aad te keep remembranes Prop rpheondlt 


cage.“ A Love Tale? 
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Core rox Cornas—Place the feet for half an 
hour, two or three nights successively, into a 
pretty strong solution of common a. The 
alkali dissolves the indurated cuticle, and the 
corn comes away; leaving a little cavity, which, 
however, soon fills up. 

ANOTHER REMEDY For Corns.—Soak ivy leaves 
in vinegar curing the space of fifteen days; then 

lace a leaf, or part of one, over the corn, renew 
it every morning, and sc off, with pumice- 
stone dipped in vinegar each time, the portion of 
hard skin which is detached. The vinegar acts 
by stimulating the absorbents; and the friction 
hastens their action. The pumice-stone and 
vinegar will equally arswer the purpose if used 
every morning. 

CoFrFEE A DISINFECTANT.-—Great attention has 
been lately called to coftee,as the best bevera 
that can be taken by men employed laboriously 
in inclement weather. It is said that the railway 
panes and drivers on the northern lines of the 

ingdom, accustomed as they are to whirl through 
tle cold and driving blasts of winter. declare that 
they could not endure the intense cold and fatigue 
of their occupation were it not for frequeut cups 
et good coffee. Pilots, who knock about for days 
in all weathers, habitually sustain theanselves 
with it. This is worth knowing at this season of 
the year; but ‘coffee has another good quality 
that of disinfecting. In sick rooms ever 
fever is present, or In any room where there is & 
bad smell, much is derrved from roasting 
green coffee (dried and ed) on a hot piate, 
and, while hot,carrying it back wardsand forwards 
through the room for a few minutes. Any bad 
smeil 1s, indeed, almost instantly removed. 

A Goop REsToraTive.-—Bake two calves’ feet 
in two pints of water, and the same quently of 
new milk, in a jar closely covered, three hours 
and a halt. When cold, remove the fat. Givea 
large teacupful the last and first thing. Wohat- 
ever flavour is approved, give it by baking in it 
lemon-peel, cinnamon,or mace. Add sugar after. 

VALUABLE STOMACHIC TINOTURE~Cascarilla 
bark bruised, and orange peel dried, of each one 
ounce ; brandy, or proot spirit, one pint. Let the 
ingredients steep for a fortnight, and decant the 
clear liquor. Take two or three teaspoonfuls in 
& wineglass of water twice a day. 


TooTHacnE.—A correspondent (to whom we 
are obliged) strongly recommends the following 
simple re for he, from her own ex- 
pacha of tts benefit. I¢ is atmply two or three 

ope of off of aniper used every miorning on the 
tooth-brugh washing the e may 
say here that we are always very to receive 
recipes tested by correspondents. 

Nexvovs Avvrcrions—A very frequent cause 
of nervous affections is intense or unseasonable 


a be thie emtey exerean f th 

ner. 8 6 8 

the blood “ta hiverted Ms proper coatee 
< hen it is more 







particutasty guired 12 le the viscus to 
secrete an poty & saltic: acy of juice. 
Such Fg om be benefited except they 
alter their habits; because so as they force 


the current of blood towards 
ite, Suid is 
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Cookers, Pickling, and Preserbhing. Ghe Toilette. 


Evprs Frowen Pomatum.—Take of elder 
TEA-MAKING.—Dr. Kitchener recommendsthat | flower oil, four ounces; fine mutton suet, two 
1 the water necessary should be poured in at | ounces; best lard, two ounces; melt the suet and 
ice, asthe second drawingis bad. When much | lard together, with as little heat as possible, then 
ais wanted, it is better to have two teapots than | add the elder oil, and beat up the mixture with a 
rodrawings. Soyer’s method of making tea was | fork (to make it light) till nearly cold. If agree 
ven in a back number. able, any other perfume may be added before the 
STRAWBERRY-TEA.—Perhaps we have not to 


pomatum is set. 
md all the way to China tor herbs to make a Dantay ParasttEs.—The American * Anmual 
rerEne that cheers and does not inebriate. 

0 


of Scientifie Discovery” ( B00 )Se7% microscopical 
"hat do our readers say to strawberry-leaves as | examinations had been m of the matter de- 
substitute for tea? We are informed that the | posited on the teeth vont rate of more than 
mang arid tender leaves of this plant, picked from | forty individuals, sel from ail classes of 
e stalk, and dried in an airy shady place, make | society, in every variety of bodily condition, and 
really excellent and eeable beverage. Very | in nearly every case animal and vegetable para- 
ung leaves of rue, dried and used with the | sites in great numbers had been discovered. Of 
rawberry-leaves in the proportion of one-twelfth | the animal parasites there were three or four 
the former (that is tosay,an ounce of rue-leaves | species, and of the vegetable one or twe. In 
eleven of strawberry), even give the flavoar of | fact, the only persons whese mouths were found 
nuine green ten from the Celestial Empire; that | to be completely free from them cleansed their 
if there be any genuine green tea, which is | teeth four times daily, using soap once. One or 
1ubted.—This may be worth trying. 


two of these individuals also passed a thread 
PickLep OysTERs.—Get a hundred of oysters in | between the teeth to cleanse them more 
od condition, open them, place them ina sauce- | eff ly. In all cases the number of the 
0, and simmer in their own liquor for about olga el was greater in proportion to the neg- 
n minotes, very gently. Then take them out | lect of cleantiness. 
se by one and piace them in ajar. Then cover 


__.Fo Restore Ham.—Hair, when removed by 
em, when cold, with a pickle made as follows. | illness or old age, has been restored by the follow- 
oil the liquor with a piece of mace, lemon-peel, 


ing simple means; though are not hkely to 
id some black peppers ; and three or four spoon- | prove eiicneious in all cases. b the bald places 
ls of good vinegar. They should be kept in 


frequently with an onion. 
nall jars, and tied very close, for contact with 


le air spoils them. Enpid's Fetter- Bag. 


Ox-cHEEK.—The best way to dress ox-cheek’ 

id make an excellent dish is as follows:—Well 

eanse half the head of an ox, take the meat off Awxious.—Now, here’s a good young man. 
‘“¢ DeaR MB. Epiror,—Will you kindly give me 
your advice under the following circumstances ? 


e bones and put it in a pan, or large dish that 

ull stand the heat, adding a large onion, some 

veet herbs, bruwed allspice, pepper salt. | ‘About two years ago I became acquainted with a 
young lady, in my own station of life, at a 
Sancitie academy, but she did not at that time 
take my fancy. Since then I have lived upwards 


ay the bones on the top; pour over all two or 
ot tweive months in the country; but, leaving 


iree quarts of water, and cover the pan close 

ith a sheet of brown paper, of a Gish that will 
there to live in town again, I became again ac- 
quainted with her, and was deeply smitten, and 


close. Now place it in the oven, or simmer it 
own that I am sincerely atiac ed to her, and 
have every reason e she is the same to- 


1 the side of the fire or on s het hearth, for 
ght hours. When done tender, take the men 
it and putit ina dish; let the soap get cold. You 
to 

wards me. The question I wish to ask, after ex- 

plaining my circumstances to you, is, whether I 
should Be acting honourably in keeping up the 
acquaintance, or at onos break it off before it is 
Lai tertec bat, at i oe I must cape cael: 
to the Best of my knowledge, her parents are no 
aware of the acquaintance between us; but of 
























in then take off the fat, ina cake; and then warm 
ie meat in the soup agais, as or when you want it. 
Roast Car's Livea.—From March till Ja 
‘al is at its best. To roast calf’s ver, wash an 
ipeit, cut along holein it, and stuff with crauba 
mre) eae se lh reid , of 
burse), onions, salt, pepper, a piece 

Legg. Sew the liver wp, lard and roast it. 
Car's Kipney should be chopped with some 
* the fat, a small omiow, some pep salt. 


oll it up with an egg imto balls, and fry. my fecituge, I arm twenty-eme years of age, with 


k, and 
Car's Heart shoulé be wed voasted | * Salary por week, 
ke beef heart; or sliced an@ madsinto a pudding | Purhy "whieh must yoump sca have, for reasons 
elapse i aaa which are beet as follows. My father 


Joacep Haaz.—An old hare, which would be 
ugh roasted, may be ju aa follows. 
eaning and skinning, cut it wp, and sensom with 
epper, salt, allspice, pounded gaped, aad & 
meg. Putit into ajar with amp £ 
r two, a bunch of aweet herbs, 4 ploce of 
eef, and the bones over all. ‘Tie t 
ith a bladder, and strong paper; and put # 


th 
saucepan of water up to the neck, but no higher. 
acti y bathed 


nase 


wae a tradesmen in the city of London; but, 

Charen teevy aeanne fa businent, oe nctane 
0 

a i himpelf, my mother, and 

have always taken my money 


Somes’ their support, and have done 60 
ie arto fre ears; but at the commencemen 
sibpae 


he n to receive coo 1 for thelr 
Micseyiee Geo So Ma 
waite ee ee the fait’ Bex, 30 Would the mde 
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likely,in giving your opinion. lean towards them, 
which it would be your duty todo. I am young 
(1 own), of @ persevering disposition, and am, 
thank God, in the enjoyment ot good health; 
and I should endeavour, to the best of my power, 
to better my prospects in lite, so that, at a 
future time, ] should be ima better position to 
think of marrying than J am at present.’— 
Does nobody see the feeling and politeness of a 
gentleman im this simple note’ His reason for 
putting the case to our judgment is, because we 
are likely to lean rather toward the weaker one, 
and trom him. Even in asking advice, ANXIOUS 
desires to act handsomely, and to give the advan- 
tage ngainst his inclinations. It is our decided 
opinion that ANXIOUS is going to prosper, humble 
ns his station now seems to be; and that his wife 
(when he marries) will be rather a lucky woman. 
Meanwhile, Anxious had better wait a year or 
so, till he is better circumstanced; but unless he 
proposes to put off marriage to a very distant 
day, there is no occasion in the world to break 
acquaintance with a woman young, of his own 
station, whom he loves, and who loves him. Let 
him read the above letter to her, and say, ** Now, 
suppose that were our case; ch?” And so bring 
u.atters to a comfortable explanation. 
Acacta.—W hat do we think of such a lover as 
this’ Acacia’s father lives next door to the 
Jather of a young gentleman to whom she 1s de- 
voted, and who is equally devoted to her. But 
the young man’s father, it appears, is (to look at) 
like a lion just respectable enough to shave; and 
is pretty much like a lion in other respects. He 
will not hear of any sweet-hearting between the 
young people, and has even got up quite a feud 
with Acacra’s father about it. The chief objec- 
tion of the hon shaven is that his son istoo young: 
to wit, twenty. The conscquence of all this is 
that Acacia’s father, though he rather likes 
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young Leo, indignantly insists that his daughter 
shall not speak to or notice him. But how can 
Acacia help it when Leo comes round by the 
tank? Perhaps the reader does not yet see the 
whole force of that question: the facts are as 
follow. Between the young lady’s own private 
little sitting-room and the gentleman’s room neat 
door is a tank. This tank 1s accessible from 
cither room; and the young Leo, these dark 
evenings, goes down to the borders of his Helles- 
pont, creeps round the edge on his knees, and so 
works his way to the lady’s window. What, to 
repeat Acacra’s quistion, do we think of a lover 
like that? Why, that the age of chivalry is not 
past. And how funny it would be if he were to 
tumble into the tank one evening. and get fished 
out by that roaring lion, his papa! 

Rose, who has evidently been treated badly, bad 
better return the letters, as the young gentleman 
desires 

Loving PWrart.—The “ officiating clergyman” 
who made eyes at Loving Hrart over his pulpit 
ought to officiate no more; and the HEaRT should 
certainly not have fallen m love with him. And 
now she is forlorn, We are not very sorry for her. 

A Subscriner.—The pony, the chaise, the 
farmer, and the garden, by all means, 

TaRDY sends us a doleful story. She has been 
married fourteen years.and now her niece has 
supplanted her in the affections of her husband; 
and between this precious pair (for the niece 
lives in the same house) she is victimised and in- 
sulted.—We do not like to give advice in guch 
cases; but well fare the spirit that will not enduro 
such indignities, say we. 





Noticx.— The Letter Bag will be clased with the 
nublication of the next number, to make room 
_ or a new frature of general interest. 





InITIAL8.—To please Miss Edith E., we have designed the initials she wished, and hope they 


will please her. 


The letter L should be worked in sati-stitch, in red in 
be done in eylet-holes marked round in white cotton. 


ingrain cotton. The C must 
They are suitable either for a handker- 


chief corner or the centre of a toilet-cushion ; cither article is proper for a wedding-present- 
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KAVANAGH. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL LOW. 
(Continued from p. 825.) 


xy, 


On the following morning Kavanagh sat 
musing upon his ey affairs, and upon 
various little houseltold arrangements which 
it would be necessa lam to make. ‘To 
aul him in these, he had taken up the village 
paper, and was running over the oolumns of 
advertieements—those narow sad Pose 
thoroughfares, in wluch the wants and wishes 

iwacart i oc bly ret 
His eye ran 
‘aero of rs of the ch 
te ‘i ealers in patent erases 0 He 


ines neither to be clothed nor cared. In 
se oe ce he saw that a young lady, perfectly 
tent, demred to form a class of young 
ot a) and nurses, and to istract them in 
jhe art of talking to infants so as to interest 
amuse them, and in another. rag tte the 
firemén of Furmeadow wished well belies 
Jsiile editors who had called them gam 
drunkards, and Fak and hoped nat yee 
might he spared from that great fre Minny 
they wore told, conld naver 
Finally, his eye rested on the ad advertisemant of 
a carpet-warshonse, m which the one-price 
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system was strictly adhered to. It was further 
stated that a discount would be made “to 
clergymen on ‘small salaries, feeble churches, 
and charitable institutions.” Thinking that 
this was doubtless the placc for one who united 
in himself two of these qualifications for a 
discount, with a smile on his lips, he took his 
hat and sallied forth into the street. 

A few days-previous, Kavanagh had dis- 
covered in the tower of the church a vacant 
room, which he had immediately determined 
to take possession of, and to convert into a 
studv. From this retreat, through the four 
oval windows, fronting the four corners of the 
heavens, he could look down upon the streets, 
the roofs, and gardens of the village—on the 
winding river, the meadows, the farms, the 
distant blue mountains. Here he could sit and 
meditate in that peculiar sense of seclusion 
and spiritual elevation, that entire separation 
from the world below, which a chamber in a 
tower always gives. Here, uninterrupted and 
aloof from all intrusion, he could pour his 
heart into those discourses with which he 
hoped to reach and move the hearts of his 
parishioners. 

It was to furnish this retreat that he went 
forth on the Monday morning after his first 
sermon. He was not long in procuring the 
few things reeded—the carpet, the table, the 
chairs, the shelves for books; and was rcturn- 
ing thoughtfully homeward, when his eye was 
cauzht by a sign-hoard op the corner of the 
street, inscribed, “ Moses Merryweatber, Dealer 
in Singing Birds, foreign and domestic.” He 
saw also « whole chamber window transformed 
into a cage, in which sundry canary-birds, and 
others of gayer plamage, were jargoning to- 
gether, like people in the market-places of 
fereign towns. At the sight of these old 
favourites, a long-slumbering passion awoke 
within lim , and he straightway ascended the 
dark wooden staircase, with the intent of en- 
livening his solitary room with the vivacity 
and song of these captive ballad-singers. 

In a moment he found himself in a little 
room hung round with cages, roof and walls; 
full of sunshine; full of twitterings, cooings, 
and flutterings; full of downy odours, suggest- 
ing nests, and dovecots, and distant idands 
inhabited only by birds. The taxidermist— 
the Selkirk of the sunny island—was not 


there ; but s young lady of noble mien, who 
was looking at an h goldfinch in a square 
with a joo, turned upon him, as he 


ed, a fair and beautifal face, shaded by 
long, light locks, in which the sunshine seemed 
as among the bo of trees. 

That face he had never seen before, and yet it 
seemed familiar to him; and the added light 
im her latwe, celestial eyes, and the almost im- 
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perceptible expression that passed over her 
face, showed that she knew who he was. 

At the same moment the taxidermist pre- 
sented himself, coming from an inner room; 
a little man in Brey, with spectacles upon his 
nose, holding in his hands, with wings and 
legs drawn close and smoothly together, like 
the green husks of the maize ear, a beautiful 
carrier-pigeon, who turned up first one bright 
eye and then the other, as if asking, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with me now?” This 
silent inquiry was soon auswered by Mr. Merry- 
weather, who said to the young lady— 

“Here, Miss Vaughan, is the best carrier- 
igeon in my whole collection. The real Co- 
umba Tabullaria. He is about three years 
old, as you can see by his wattle.” 

“A very pretty bird,” said the lady; “and 
how shall I train it ?” 

“Oh, that is very easy. 
keep it shut up for a fo days, well fed and 
well treated. Then take it in an open cage to 
the place you mean it to fly to, and do the 
same thing there. Afterwards it will give you 
no trouble; it will always fly between those 
two places.” 

“That, certainly, is not very difficult. At 
all events, I will make the trial. You ma 
send the bird home to me. On what shall 
feed it ?” 

“Oo any kind of grain—barley and buck- 
wheat are best; and remember to let it have a 
plenty of gravel in the bottom of its cage.” 

“J will not forget. Send me the bird to-day, 
if possible.” 

With these words she departed, much too 
soon for Kavanagh, who was charmed with her 
form, her face, her voice, and who, when left 
alone with the little taxidermist, felt that the 
momentary fascination of the place was gone. 
He heard no longer the singing of the birds; 
he saw no longer their gay plumage; and, 
having specdily made the purchase of a canary 
and a cage, he likewise deparicd, thinking of 
the carrier-pigeons of Bagdad, and the colum- 
baries of Kyypt, stationed at fixed intervals as 
relays and risting-places for the flying post. 
With an indefinable feeling of sadness, too, 
came wafted l'ke a perfume ciirousl his memor 
those tender, melancholy lines of Maria del 
Occidente: — 


And as the dove, to far Patmyra flying, 

From where ber native fountsof Antioch beam, 

Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, ayrning, - 
ts sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


You have only to 


r 


So many a soul, o’er Hfe’s drear desert farin 
Love’ pure, congenial spring eatound, titi« 


quaffed—— ‘ r 
seer inp ot nd re 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Merryweather, left to him- 
self, walked about his aviary, musing, and talk- 
ing to his birds. Finally, he paused bef.re 
the tin cage of a grey African parrot, between 
which aud himself there was a strong family 
likeness, and, giving it his finger to peck and 
perch upon, conversed with it in that peculiar 
dialect with which it had often. made vocal the 
distant groves of Zanguebar. Tle then with- 
drew to the inner roum, where he resumed his 
labour of stuffing a cardinal grosbeak, saying 
to himself between wlules— 

“7 wonder what Miss Cecilia Vaughan 
means to do with a carrier-pizeon !” 

Soine nrysterious connexion he had evidently 
established ulready between this pigeon and 
Mr. Kavanagh; fur, continuing his reverie, he 
said, half-aloud — 

‘Of course she would never think of marry- 
ang a poor clergymau !” 


XVI. 


Tr cold family mansion of the Vaughans 
stood a little out of town, in the midst of a 
pleasant farm, The county road was not near 
enouzh to annov; and the rattling wheels and 
little Clouds of dust seemed like friendly saln- 
tations from travellers as they passed. They 
spoke of safety and companionship, and too’, 
away all loneliness from the solitude. 

On tliree sides the farm was inclosed by wil- 
low and alder edges, and the flowing wall of a 
river; nearer the house were groves Wear of 
all underwood, with rocky knolls, and breezy 
Howers of beech; and afar off the blue hills 
broke the horizon, creating secret longings for 
what lay behind them, and filling the mind 
with pleasant thouglits of Prince Rasselas and 
the Ilappy Valley. 

The house was one of the few old houses 
still standing in New England; a large, square 
building, with a portico iu front, whose door 
in summer time stood open from morning 
until night. A pleasing stillness reigned about 
it; and soft gusts of pine-embalmed air, and 
distant cawings from the crow-haunted moun- 
tains, filled its airy and ample hulis. 

In this old-fashioned house had Cecilia 
Vaughan grown up to maidenhood. The tra- 
welling shadows of the clouds on the hill-sides, 
the sudden summer wind, that lifted the lan- 
guid leaves, and rushed from field to field, from 
grove to grove, the forerunner of the rain ~ 
and, most of all, the mysterious mountain, 
whose coolness was a perpetual invitation to 
her, and whose silence a perpetual fear—fos- 
tered her dreamy and poetic temperament. 
Not less so did the reading of poetry and 
romance in the long, silent, sclitary winter 
evenings. Hey muther had been dead for 
many years, and the memory of that mother 
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had become almost a religion to her. She re- 
called it incessantly ; and the reverential love 
which it inspired ee a filled her seul with 
melancholy delight. [er father was a kindly old 
man, a judge in one of the courts, dignified, 
affable, somewhat bent hy his legal erudition, as 
a shelf is by the weight of the books upon it. 
His papers incumbered the study table; his 
law books, the study floor. They seemed to 
shut out from his mind the lovely daughter 
who had grown up to womanhood bs his side, 
but almost without its recognition. Always 
affectionate, always indulgent, he left her to 
walk alone, without his stronger thought and 
firmer purpose to lean upon; and though her 
education had been, on this account, somewhat 
desultory, and her imagination indulged in 
many dreams and vagaries, yet, on the whole, 
the result had been more favourable than in 
muny cases where the process of instruction 
has been too diligently carried on, and where, 
as sometimes on the roofs of farm-houses and 
barns, the scaffolding has been left to deform 
the butiding. 

Cecilia’s bosom-friend at school was Alice 
Archer; and after they left school, the love 
between them, and consequent); the letters, 
rather increased than diminished. These two 
young hearts found not only a delight, but a 
necessity, in pouring fourth their thouzhts and 
feelings to each other; aud it was to tacilitate 
this intercommunication, for whose exizencies 
the ordinary methods were now tound inade- 
quate, that the carrier-pigeou had been pur- 
chased. He was to be the flying-post ; their 
bed-rooms the dovecots, tlie pure and friendly 
columbaris. 

Endowed with youth, beauty, talent, fortune, 
and, moreover, with that indefinable fuscina 
tion which has no name, Ceci'ia Vaughan was 
not without lovers, avowed end unavowed: 
young men, who made an ostentatious display 
of their affection ; boys, who treasured it in 
their bosoms, as something mdescribubly sweet 
and precious, perfuming all the chambers of 
the heart with its cclestial fragrance. When- 
ever she returned from a visit to the city, sume 
unknown youth of elegant manners and vur- 
nished leather boots was sure tu hover round 
the village inn for a few days—was known to 
visit the Vaughans assiduously, and then, 
silently to disappear, and be scen no more. Of 
eourse, nothing could be Known of the secret 
history of such individuals; but shrewd sur- 
mises were formed as to their designs and their 
destinies; till finally, avy wel'-dresaed stran, 
lingering in the village without eco 
was set down as “one ot Miss 
Vanghao’s lovers.” 

In all this, what a contrast waa there 


tween the two young friends! e, wealth, of 


, 
4, 
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one and the poverty of the other were not so 
strikingly of varianee, as this affluence and 
reflaence of love. ‘To the one, so much was 
iven that she became regardless of the gift ; 
om the other, so much withheld, that, if pos- 
sible, she exaggerated its importance. 


XVII. 


In addition to these transient lovers, who 
were but birds of passage, winging their way, 
in an incredibly short space of time, from the 
torrid to the fngid zone, there was in the 
village a domestic and resident adorer, whose 
Jove for himsclf, for Miss Vaughan, and for 
the beautiful, had transformed his name from 
Hiram A. [lawkins to H. Adolphus Hawkins. 
He was a dealer in English hnens and carpets ; 
a profession which of itself fills the mind with 
ideas of domestic comtort. His waistcoats 
were made like Lord Melbourne’s in the illus- 
trated English papers, and his shiny hair went 
off to the left in a superb sweep, like the hand- 
rail of a banister. He wore many rings on 
his fingers, and several breast-pins and gold 
chains disposed about his person. On all his 
bland physiognomy was stamped, as on some 
of his lens, “soft finish for family use.” 
Kverything about him spoke the lady’s man. 
He was, in fact, a perfect ring-dove ; and, hike 
the rest of his species, always walked up to the 
female, and, bowing his head, swelled out his 
white crop, and uttered a very plaintive 
murmur, 

Moreover, Mr. Hiram Adolphus Hawkins 
was a poet—so much a poet, that, as his 
sister frequently remarked, he “spoke blank 
verse in the bosom of his family.” The 
oe tone of his productions was sad, 

esponding, perhaps slightly morbid. How 
could it be otherwise with the writings 
of one who had never been the world’s 
triend, nor the world his? who looked upon 
himself as a “pyramid of mind on the dark 
desert of despair?” and who, at the age of 
twenty-five, had drunk the bitter draught of 
life to the dregs, and dashed the goblet duwn P 
His productions were published in the Poet’s 
Corner of the Fairmeadow Advertiser ; and 
it was a relief to know that in private life, 
as his sister remarked, he was “ by no means 
the censorious and moody person some of his 
writings might imply.” 

Such was the personage who assumed to 
himself the perilous position of Miss Vaughan’s 
permanent admirer. He imagined that it was 
impossible for any woman to look upon him 

not love him. Accordingly, he paraded 
himself at his shop-door as ashe passed; he 
paraded himself at the corners of the streets ; he 
— himself at the church-steps on Sunday. 
0 apicd her from the window; he sallied 
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frem the door; he followed her with his yes; 
he followed her with his whole augest parson. 
he passed her and repassed her, and naan 
back to gaze; he lay in wait with dejected 
countenance and desponding air; he perse- 
cuted her with his lovks; he aietanded that 
their souls could comprehend each other with- 
out words; and whenever her lovers were 
alluded to in his presence, he gravely declared, 
as one who had reason to know, tliat, if Miss 
Vaughan ever married, it would be some one 
of gigantic intellect ! 

f these persecutions Cecflia was for a long 
time the unconscious victim. She saw this 
individual, with rings and strange waistcoats, 
performing his gyrations before her, but did 
not suspect that she was the centre of attrac- 
tion—not imagining that any man would begin 
his wooing with such outrages. Gradually 
the truth dawned upon her, and became the 
source of indescribable annoyance, which was 
augmented by a series of auonymous letters, 
written in a female hand, and setting forth the 
excellences of a certain mysterious relative— 
his modesty, his reserve, his extreme delicacy, 
his talent for poetry—rendered authentic by 
extracts from his papers, made, of course, with- 
out the slightest knowledge or suspicion on 
his part. Whence came these sybilline leaves P 
At first Cecilia could not divine: but, ere long, 
her woman’s instinct traced them to the thin 
and nervous hand of the poet’s sister. This 
surmise was confirmed by her maid, who asked 
the boy that brought them. 

It was with one of these missives in her 
hand that Cecilia entered Mrs. Archer’s house, 
alter purchasing the carricr-pigeon. Unan- 
nounced she entered, and walked up the narrow 
and imperfectly lighied stairs to Alice’s bed- 
room—that little sanctuary draped with white 
—that columbarium lined with warmth, and 
softness, and silence. Alice was not there; 
but the chair by the window, the open volume 
of poems on the table, the note to Cecilia by 
its side, and the ink not yet dry in the pen, 
were like the vibration of a bough, when the 
bird has just left it—like the rising of the 
grass, when the foot has just pressed it. Ina 
moment she returned, She had been down to 
her mother, who sat talking, talking, talkiag 
with, an old friend in the parlour below, 
even us these young friends were talking 
together in the bedroom above. Ah, how 
different were their themes! Death and Love 
—apples of Sodom, that crumble to ashes at 
a touch—golden fruits of the Hesperides— 
golden fruits of Paradise, fragrant, ambrosigl, 
perennial ! 

“T have just been writing to you,” said 
Alice; “I wanted so mach fo see you, 
morning ” : ib adh 
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“Why this morning in particular? Has 
atrything happened ?” 
= Nothing ; only I had such a longing to see 
ou! 

: And, seating herself in a low chair by 

Cecilia’s side, she laid her head upon the 

shoulder of her friend, who, taking one of her 
ale thin hands in both her own, silently kissed 
er forehead again and again. 

Alice was not aware, that, in the words she 
uttered, there was the slightest shadow of 
untruth. And yet had nothing happened P 
Was it nothing, that among her thoughts a 
new thought had risen, like a star, whose pale 
effulgence, mingled with common daylight, 
was not yet distinctly visible even to herself, 
but would grow brighter as the sun grew 
lower, and the rosy twilight darker? Was it 
nothing, that a new fountain of affection had 
suddenly sprung up within her, which she 
mistook for the freshening and overflowing of 
the old fountain of fnendship, that hitherto 
had kept the lowland landscape ot her lite so 
green, tn now, being flooded by more affec- 
tion, was not to cease, but only to disappear in 
the greater tide, and flow unseen beneath it P 
Yet so it was; and this stronger yearning— 
this unappensable desire for her friend—was 
only the tumultuous swelling of a heart thre 
as yet knows not its own secret. 

“T am so glad to see you, Cecilia!” she 
continued. “You are so beautiful! I love 
so much to sit and look at you! Ah, how I 
wish Heaven had made me as tall, and strong, 
and beautiful as you are !” 

“ You little flatterer! What an affectionate, 
Yover-like friend you are! What have you 
been doing all the morning P” 

“ Looking out of the window, thinking of 
you, and writing you this letter, to beg you to 
come and see me.” 

“And Ihave been buying a carrier-pigeon, 
to fly between us, and carry all our letters.” 

‘ That will be delightful.” 

“He is to be sent home to-day; and after 
he gets accustomed to my room, I shall send 
him here, to get acquaintec with yours—an 
Jachimo in my TImogen’s bedchamber, to spy 
out its secrets. 

' {f he sees Cleopatra in these white curtains, 
and silver Cupids i these andirons, he will 
have your imagination.” 

* “He will see the book with the leaf turned 
down, and you asleep, and tell me all about 


' “ A cartier-pigeon! What a charming idea ! 
‘and how like you to think of it!” 
“But to-day I have been obliged to bring 
ay own letters. I have some more sybilline 
ves'from my anotynious correspondent, in 
laud and exaltation of her modest relative, who 
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= Hema blank verse in the bosom of his family. 
have brought them to read you some extracts, 
and to take your advice; for, really and seri- 
ously, this must be stopped. It has grown too 
annoying.” 

“How much love you have offered you!” 
said Alice, sighing. 

“ Yes, quite too much of this kind. On my 
way bere, I saw the modest relative, standin 
at the corner of the street, hanging his he 
in this way.” 

And she imitated the melancholy Hiram 
Adolphus, and the young friends Janghed. 

“ 1 hope you did not notice him P” resumed 
Alice. 

“Certainly not. But what do you suppose 
he did? As soon as he saw me, he began to 
walk backward down the street, only a short 
distance in front of me, staring at me most 
impertinently. Of course, I took no notice of 
this strange conduct. I felt myself blushing to 
the eyes with indignation, and yet could hardly 
suppress my desire to laugh.” 

“Tf you had laughed, he would have 
taken it for an encouragement; and I have 
no doubt it would have brought on the catase 
trophe.” 

“ And that would have ended the matter, I 
half wished I had laughed.” 

“ But think of the immortal glory of marry- 
ing a poet!” 

* And of inscribing on my cards, Mrs. Hiram 
Adolphus [lawkins !” 

“A few days ago, I went to buy something 
at his shop, and, leaning over the counter, he 
asked me if I had seen the sun set ing the 
evening hefore, adding that 1t was gorgeous, 
and that the grass and trees were o- a beauti- 
ful Paris green !” 

And agam the young friends gave way to 
their mirth. 

“One thing, dear Alice, you must consent 
to do for me. You must write to Miss Martha 
Amelia, the author of al] these epistles, and 
tell her very plainly how indelieate her conduct 
is, and how utterly useless all such proccedings 
will prove in effecting her purpose.” 

“J will write this very day. You shall be 
no longer persecated.” 

“And now let me give you a few extrac’. 
from these wonderful epistles.” 

So saying, Cecilia drew forth a small package 
of three-cornered billets, tied with a bit of pink 
ribbon, Taking one of them at random, she 
was on the point of beginning, but paused, as 
if her attention had been attracted by some- 
thing out of doors. The sound of passing 
footsteps was heard on the gravel-walk. 

There gocs Mr. Kavanagh,” said she, in a 
half-whisper. is 

Alice'rose suddenly from her low chair at 
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Cecilia’s side, and the young friends looked 
tram the window to see the clerzyman pass. 

“How handsome he is!” said Alice invo- 
luntarily. 

“ He is, indeed.” 

At that moment Alice started tack from the 
window, Kavanagh had looked up in passing, 
ius if his eye had been drawn hy some secret 
jaagnetism. A bright colour flushed the check 
of Alice; her eves fell; but Cecilia continued 
to look steadily into the street. Kavanagh 
passed un, and in a few moments was out of 
sight. 

The two friends stood silent, side by side. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN institution of so disagreeable a nature as 
“The Ladies’ Carriage,” now established on 
our railways, merits at least a short notice from 
one “who has suffered from it.” It was in 
the spring of last summer that I found myself 
bound on a visit to a friend in the north of 
Enzland. The distance was short ; and being, 
for “an unprotected female,” of an independent 
spirit. T had rather scrupulously avoided con- 
tact with carriages that I saw were hermetically 
sealed for femule society. But 1 fell into the 
snare unwarily. Looking about to see that my 
luggage was safely handled, and that I had 
eolected all my smal! parcels, 1 found the door 
of a carrivge suddenly vpened upon me, and 
my seat taken opposite to its solitary occupant 
(a stont lady, of middle agr) before 1 was at all 
aware that I was in dona _ fide a lady’s carriage. 
One glance at my companion, however, tuld me 
al and that she had ensconced herself comfort- 
ably. 

She had a basket by her side, divided into 
compartmeuts, half of it being devoted to 
needlework, and half to refreshment. There 
was a tangle of crochet-work, and the end of a 
neeile with a crooked point to it (an instrament 
that must certainl have been invented by the 
gentleman who mustn’t be named, to hook 
females into the path of destruction, through 
the waste of hours in loop-muking for every 
pene but useful ones) sticking up from the 

asket ; and opposite to her, on a {little cushion, 
reposed a small dog of the lap species, fat, lazy, 
querulous, and owning a pair of sharp bright 
eyes, and the smurtest of blue ribbons. The 
lady herself was of the countenance usuall 
called “brazen ;” but the day being cold, all 
the ochre and vermilion of her complexion 
had on this oceasion gone to reinforce her nose, 

She wore spectacles, and looked at me from 
over them in a sharp, suspicious manner. She 
had evidently doubts whether I had not taken 
her in, or was entitled to entrance there at all. 
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Observing, however, that I retutned her 

she pulled up the window vehemently, ad 
beeame suddenly so engaged in a book of devo- 
tions that she seemed for ever lost to all mun- 
dane things. ‘This did not last long, however ; 
the train, which had been started slowly from 
the station, now put on steam, and we were 
just getting into that sort of jerky, rolly, 
dreamy, altogether indescribable sort of 
motion which is the perfection and charm of 
railway travelling, when my companion sud- 
derly pulled down the window, then shut it up 
again, and, after a tew minutes, let it down 
once more in snch o nervous, uncomfortable, 
heated, fideetted kind of manner that I thought 
something must have gone wrong with her, 
and actually summoned up assurance to ask 
her if there was anything I could do for her; 
when she surprised me by turning short upon 
me, saying, “I shall speak to the Company 
about it; Iam not used to be treated in this 
sort of way. Years ago they set fire to the 
wheels of my post-chaise; and if they do the 
sune now, | shall indict them.’ Seeing my 
look of amazement, she addressed herself to me 
more explicitly: “I am sure, miss, you must 
Le of my opinion, that we travel far too fast 
now-a-days—the lives of passengers ought to 
be considered.” Then, on my assuring her I 
did not think there was the least dauger, she 
relapsed into seriousness, and, saying devoutly 
“1am glad you think so,” asked me if 1 ever 
read these kind of works, and became once 
more deeply engrossed in the little volume of 
devotions before mentioned. 

Well, £ began to be rather wearied of all 
this, when the next station brought us another 
reinforcement, in the shape of a lady with a 
baby—a waiting-woman witli a baby’s feeding- 
bottle in a napkin doing attendance on the 
same; a portentous woman with a green suk 
umbrella, and a perfect garland of gorgeous 
flowers inside her bonnet; and an old young 
Jady, who wore an ugly to hide an ugly, I might 
say—only I disdain vulgar wit—and who was 
slender, and interesting, and faded-looking alte- 
gether; and was studying a German dictionary ; 
and who fortified herself every now and then 
with some lozenges out of her retieule, but who 
was far too genteel to offer any to anybody 
else. There was a little delay, as all these 
ladies, with their respective parcels, took their 
laces in the carriage; and my first companton’s 
ap-dog had to be removed from his seat of 
honour to make room for them. I do -not 
think the guard had before perceived him; 
indeed, J still incline to the secret opinion that 
he was smuggled in felonionsly amid shawls, 
rugs, cushions, muff, and such other lady ap. 
purtenances. However that might be, he now 


objected strongly to his presenes, sxying, they 
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id not allow dogs to be passengers in the rail- 

ay-carriages; whereupon my first companion 
sked indignantly why, then, they allowed 
abies. And then the young person thus al- 
ided to set up such a howl that he did not 
xem likely to be propitiated by any amount of 
xeding-hoitle or endearments in baby-language, 
nd finally secured the object of my nrst 
riend’s ambition; for the poor guard beat a 
etreat; and the spoilt little animal, having 
een stuffed with biscuit till he made por- 
entous signs of being very unwell, was at last 
eposited on his tushion at his mistress’ feet. 
‘he carriage moved on; and then I estimated 
o the utmost what it is to be the inmate of a 
* Ladies’ Carriage.” 

The first sign peculiar to this conveyance 
was the anxiety 1 noticed in everyone to know 
who everybody else was, and to make their 
own individual selves comfortable at every body 
else’s expense. Thus, the mother, with the 
baby and his attendant nurse, had seats 
opposite to each other; and the first thing 
they did was to hoist a large shaw! between 
themselves and the rest of our party; which 
shaw], I fancy, was part of a temple dedicated 
to maternal rites, but cf a temporary nature 
evidently; as it was always put up when the 
little dear screamed loudest, and fell dow. 
again in his placid moments. Then the young 
lady with the ugly, having seated herself to 
her own peculiar satisfaction, had a series of 
little ruses by which she managed to bring 
within easy range of her vision the various 
directions of the various parcels; aud having 
apparently satisfied herself that she alone was 
of the elite, she took two or three lozenges into 
her mouth at once, as though tu digestso much 
plebeaanship, and then, falling back with the 
German dictionary on her knees, and her eyes 
on the ceiling of the catriage, appeared to vive 
herself up then and there to a metaphysical 
reverie. 

It was very different, though, with the lady 
of the flowers and the silk umbrella. Lfler 
chief concern appeared to be about her dress. 
I observed how carefully she brushed off the 
crambs of biscuit that had fallen from the lap- 
dog’s meal on her gown of bristling silk of 
marty colours, and how she pulled up still tighter 
the bright yellow gloves on her fat hands, and 
then folded her cambric pocket-handkerchief 
into two, four, six-—after the manner in which 
tidy nursery-maidens teach young ladies “to 
put away theirthings.” Having settled herself 
to her satisfaction, she tried to get up some 
conversation, beginning brilliantly on that well- 
known topic, the weather, but only receiving 
in return eundry “ Hems,” with an “ Ha,” an 
“Gh, yes,” and a “ Well, I think so,” she 
eased, sighed deeply from her eapacious bosom, 
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as Hin de she could a tale unfold, if pressed— 
which did not seem very likely, under present 
circumstances—and then, reaching forth her 
hand to a bulky reticule, she took from it a 
parcel of greasy sandwiches, and some dark, 
strong-smelling liquor in a bottle, observing, 
that she always carried her meals about wit 

her, and in the warmth of her heart proffering 
it first of all to the rest of us. As, however, 
we none of us seemed inclined for eating, she 
begged that we would excuse her, and without 
waiting for an answer, set herself at once to 
work on the edibles | have mentioned. There 
was a long silence after this, only broken by our 
arrival at one station, where a gentleman of 
rather seedy appearance, and smoking a cigar 
of certainly disreputable odour, appeared to 
have conceived a sudden affection to our car- 
riage ; and, pomting u> out to the guard, assured 
hin he would go with “them young women, 
and nobody else.” observed that the flag from 
the tower of the maternal rites waved vehie- 
mently and indignantly whilst this intruder 
thus inserted himself; whilst the young lady 
with the ugly muttered, “a low fellow,” and 
my first companion assured us all she should 
write to the Company directly she got home, 
and form then? how she had been insulted, 
Nhe lady of the flowers seemed alone to pity 
the unfortunate offender. She said, “She was 
sure he was very pretty spoken, and we oaght 
not to blame gallantry and passion of the old 
chivalric order.” She said these last lines 
as though it was something in the way of poetry 
she had once learnt by rote, and which had 
now returned to her as apropos of the occasion ; 
but perceiving that sne and I were in a mino- 
rity, she returned onre ™ore to her sandwiches, 
asking me, sub rosa, to take a pullat the bottle, 
and stooping forward, “ As you might not like 
other: to see you, my dear, and I am sure it 
would do a poor delicate thing like you good.” 
But time would fail me to tell of all that took 
place in our Ladies’ Carriage—how the lap-dog 
and its mistress snored one against the other; 
and the darling, having ceased sercaminz, kept 
up one incessant wailing and kicking, asa diver- 
lissement to our nerves—how the carriage got 
very close, from maternal affection keeping it 
hermetically sealed ; and how the lady with the 
ugly, having concluded her lozenges, took to 
saturating her pocket-landkerchief with scent 
of x second-rate description, and moving about 
her feet so as to disturb the lap-doug; who in 
return defied the whole company, and especial 

the baby, with dreadful growlings ; or how wit 

the concentrated essences of sandwiches, lap- 
dog, eau-de-vie, “pap,” bad lavender-water, and 
the faint odour of expiring flowers, the carriage 
became so oppressive that I was forced to beat 
a retreat at the next station, And should any 
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strong-minded female beg to differ from me in 
the result of my observations, 1 will only say to 
her: First catch a carriage like the one I have 
drawn for you, and, having caught your prize, 
digest its consequences likewise. 





DOMESTIC ENCHANTMENT. 


SoMETHING very mysterious over at Mary’s, 
yesterday. All the children belonging to all 
the neighbours were cantioned not to “come 
a-near,” and Charles went dashing off to town 
like a king’s courier, and there was much talk 
among the feminines, that grew beautifully in- 
audible at my approach. Whatever it was, or 
would be, it created a strange commotion in all 
the little region round about. At our house, 
bureau-drawers tumbled out their treasures of 
flannels and linens; closets and upper shelves 
were ransacked for this, that, and t’uther ; odd 
little pochets and papers were disturbed, amidst 
general confusion. 

What could it all meanP Three women in 
secret conclave stood sentry at the kitchen-door. 
Why did they look at meP What had J to do 
with it, or them, or anything P 

An exodus was effected ; once in the fields, 
I breathed freer, and who wogders P 

Mercy on the house that never had a baby in 
itP Don’t you remember when you were 
“little,” how you sighed for a playfellow, and 
how, some bright morning, they took you mys- 
teriously and smilingly by the hand, and led 
you into a darkencd room, with a gleam of 
white drapery in it; and how you trembled in 
your little shoes as you stood there, everythin 
was so dim, and solemn, and whispered, an 
how Aunt Green, or Brown, or somebody, took 
out, exactly from the midst of the drapery, a 
nice little bundle, bordered about with ribbon, 
and you discovered a face of the littlest, and 
eycs of the bluest, and fingers of the tiniest, and 
you were enjoined to kiss it, and love it, and “ be 
good” toit, foreverandever? And you asked 
all in a breath, whence it came, and when it came, 
and who brought it, and whose it was, and were 
told, “ From heaven—last night—an Angel— 
yours !” How you wished you had been awake, 
to see that beautiful Angel with her Jong white 
wings! And did she go “ all away ?” and would 
she come again and bring anotherP Perhaps 
they averred that the precious little creature was 
found, like a young qnail, hidden beneath some 
marvellous leaf. And many a time since, whether 
you will own it or not, now you have grown old 
and wise, you have peeped beneath the burdocks, 
in the secret hope of finding another little Muses 
sr to smile, that you might have all to your- 


Just heard from Mary's. Enchantment, ne- 
cromancy, soreery, and incantation are all true 


—never doubt it! Her house is haunted! A 
“charmer” has come into that quiet family, 
and the wonders she works would put Persians 
and East Indians to their trumps. The first 
thing she did was to give the wheel of Timea 
tremendous whirl forward, and throw a re- 
spectable couple, if not exactly into ‘“ kingdom 
come,” at least into the generation on before, 
and transform them into grandfather and grand- 
mother in a twinkling; turn innocent young 
women into aunts, and roistering boys into 
uncles, before they knew it, and cap the climax 
by gre a young pair, whd fancied, a minute 
ago, they had their fortunes to make, indepen- 
dent for life. And all this time, and doing all 
this, she never said a word! Bat-this charmer 
wrought other wonders. She made anerror of one 
in the tables of a Census-taker, and puzzled him 
sadly ; she prolonged a piece of delicate flannel 
then going through the loom, just three yards; 
gave the spool of the ribbon-weaver a dozen 
turns more than was intended; kept the weary 
lace-maker, in spite of herself, fall two hours 
longer at her task, she wondering, the while, 
why she tarried at her toil. And so she went 
on with her witchery, further than I have time 
to think or patience to tell, and yet—people 
profess to believe that the days of enchantment 
have passed away ! 

“The name of this charmer?” inquires some- 
body; and there he has me at fault. She is 
nameless, like the clouds and the flowers. She 
came unannounced. She bore no letters of in- 
troduction. She presented no card; and, indeed, 
saving and excepting the wonders she works, 
she is an emphatic nobody. Strange world, isn’t 
itP Strange visitors enter it, don’t there? 





THE COQUETTE. 


LasHeEs that droop over eyes that are tearless, 

Lips that will falter o’er thoughts that are fearless, 

Hands that will tremble, unthrilled by the touch, 

Words ee can mean 80 little, and sx@y mean s0 
much— 

Looks Uist make the shy silence far richer than 
speeca— 

The flirt’s thousand weapons; she practises each. 


The phrase well-remembered ; the long-trexsuved 
ower; 

The song softly sung at the still twilight hour; 

The mystical talk of attraction’s strange laws, 

Ot souls that are kindred, and sympathy's cause; * 

The half-uttered word, and the hali-amotherad: 


sigh; 
Oh, well the coquette every weapon can try! 


But ye who are won by the oc of her wiles, - 

To trust in her glances and kneel for her smiles, , 

When ye wake, as ye will, from that beau 

reaming, 

In pity, not anger, look back on the seeming. 

The oan woman-heart, could ye readit, might. 

That the fesling ere eee : 
v4 4 
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EUGENIK’S CHOICE. 


EUGENIE'S CHOICE. 
BY J. ST. CLEMENT. 


NOON: ST. CLOUD, 1787. 


It was the féte of the village ; and Engénie 
Dupont was the Queen—Queen of Beauty, not 
nlone for her lovely face, but also for that 
other beauty which never dies; a beauty 
which hung about her as a cloud of light— 
pulpable withont, shining from within, and 
casting a brightness on her path of life. Sowhat 
wonder that ‘Eugénie was crowned Queen of the 
maids of St. Cloud on the féte of the village? 

The day is stealing on amid music, and 
bly Pap dancing, and blessing (for the old 
shag § given his benediction, and the poor 

ave confirmed it); yet nie is only now 
looking her brightest—a light is beaming from 
her eye which, with all her joy, was not there 
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of Eve and of the earth, and Adolphe St. 
Leon is now her partner 1n the dance. 

It was a promise of long standing that 
Hugénie should say yea or nay on the féte- 
day; and as time was slipping away, 
the heart of the maiden became flooded 
with sensations unknown till that mo- 
ment. And when the dance was over, 
Adolphe walked by her side, and they 
sauntered into that old park of St. 
Cloud. 

What is it, that silent talking of two knit 
souls? Not a word had Adolphe uttered, not a 
syllable Eugénie ; yet much had been made 
understood as they sauutered down the shadowy 
avenue. Eugéme felt that her secret was 
known; Adolphe knew that his love was ac- 
cepted. But at length this knowledge took to 
itself words, and then they spoke as if thar 
souls had long been communing together. 

Hand in hand—heart in heart—with slow, 
lingering steps, walked back the lovers to the 
revelling villagers. And when the gay shouts 
of laughter fell on their ears, they pressed in- 
stinctively each the hand of the other, and 
spoke through their earnest looks— 

“ For ever; is it so, Adolphe ?” 

“ Eugénie, for ever!” 

Il. 

NIGHT: PARIS, 1789. - 


Waoever has walked through the old cité 


af Paste aocnomally se tha dav ic alaving oan 
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shadows throw gaunt figures on the path, must 
have felt the darkness falling upon himself, 
as it seems to fall upon the old gabled houses 
of that once celebrated quarter. The 
so pleasant in most cities when the day is 
_ and the work and whirl of daily life 
have ceased for the time, seems here to be 
interrupted by an inquietude which, though it 
has no reality, has yet sufficient hold on the 
imagination to disturb it. But at the date of 
which we write, there was a seething, bubbling 


vapours thronzh every interstice of those 
narrow streets. The old and the young, the 
grave and the jocose, all were more or less 
infected; and men were seeking after a revolu- 
tionary light which receded the more it seemed 
within their grasp. Mad with the delusion, 
on still they went—on, till wreck followed 
upon wreck, hearts lay crushed wader the feet 
of those who swore to cherish them, and, in 
the wild delirium, fathers and sons, mothers 
and daughters, forgot their relative positions 
to follow the phantom of their own creation. 

And where, in this mad turmoil—where is 
Adolphe St. Leon? Yonder he walks, down 
that narrow street, leading towards the Seine. 
He has just emerged, furtively and with 
stealthy tread, from yon dark doorway. 

But Adolphe is somewhat altered in these 
two years past. 

At first, with, as he thought, cautious step, 
he strode around the circle of the furious fire 
which was raging in society. Now dazzled hy 
its glare, now bewildered by the pictures raised 
before his wondering eyes. round and round 


the charmed ring he walked, never thinking | 
that at cach circuit the distance from the: 


centre was narrowing. Now, at the time we 
meet again, he has rushed into the heat and 
fury of the struggle. Even now, he has left 
his secret club—his brain heated, his heart 
heaving with the contention of wild passions ; 
and he is wending his way to Bugésie. 
, Poor Eugénie—with St. Cload and its fine 
old park—which has other than pleasant re- 
membrances to echo now, and the walk in it 
still clinging on the wings of Memory; with 
the—“For ever, Adolphe?” ‘“Kugénie, for 
ever !”’-—still wafting such sweetness as may be 
left, to comfort her disconsolate heart. Pale 
with long vigils and wonderings; distressed 
with earnest watching after Adolphe in his wild 
career; trembling lest he fall, never, never to 
rise again; lost te himself—dost to her “for 
ever:” not so had she interpreted those words 
—when walking and communing at St. Cloud. 
This night was to decide it. She had pro- 
mised “yea” or “nay.” Follow him, hither or 
thither, not only in this life, bat—and Kagénie, 
educuted ia strict obedience to her church, 


EUGENTE'S CHOICE. 


trembled. Adolphe was of the new school 
he was a philosopher, a worshipper of reazon, 
who ignored the “To Come.” Eugénie opened 
the door of a little recess in her room ; it was 
her oratory: and she hambled her spirit as she 
knelt before the sacted symbol it contained. 
Could she, believing in the truth of Hin, fol- 
low her own way, and forsake the Comforter— 
she, who needed so mach comfort? Suddenly 
she closed the door—she would not have her 


 gaored little nook profaned, and Adolphe’s steps 
cauldron of hot blood, throwing its fiery 


were on the stair. Poor te! love and 
doubt—doubt and love; she is bat mortal— 
which shall be the bridegroom P 

Eugénie sat listening, striving to be calm. 
Another moment, and Adolphe entered. 

It was difficult even for der heart to believe 
that he was the lover who had wooed and won 
her. eee every way—inwardly, outwardly, 
ail changed. 

“Well, Evgénie,” said Adelphe, with some 
touch of the old feeling, “will you perm 
your promise—will you redeem your pledge?” 
and he paused; but Eugénie at the moment 
could not speak, so he resumed, “It js tlic 
last, time, Rene. Me and my principles— 
both or none; say the word—you love me, or 
you do not. Say you do not; belie your con- 
science and forewear yourself—and I am gone !” 

“ Adolphe, you sorely try me,” faltered the 
maiden; “you know I fove you; but I cannot, 
will not, dare not forsake my God—my faith.” 

“ Faith !” sneeringly exclaimed Adolphe, his 
excitement momentarily increasing, “faith in 
what? In a church founded on imposture, 
and supported by superstitionP—a religion 
which cannot stand the test ot reason, which 
lives on the faith of foolish wonen, and falls 
before the glorious light of our plilosophy ; 
in a tradition originating in Paganism, an 
perpetuated by designing lesley Faith, for- 
sooth! Try it how you will, it fails: philosophy 
repumates it, nature abhors it, and reason, 
glorious reason, condemns it. Is this the thin 
you hold byP for which you throw me aside 
O Enugénie! you cannot be so mad! Cast 
away this foolish, this baseless faith; and 
cling to me and our philosophy. Speak, 
Eugénie, for the time is short.” 

“Never, Adolphe, never,” cried Eugénie,. 
roused by the taunts of her lover. “Never 
will I forsake the faith of my fathers and of 
yours! No; 1 will throw my arms around 
that cross, which, in your heart of hearts, you 
tremble at, while you affect to de Wise it—that 
cross which shall stand a tower of strength 
when your philosophies are scattered to the, 
winds—and bow in resignation to the worst f" 
Bugénie sank back, overcome by the vehemente, 
of her feelings. But Adolphe was unmoved ;, 
again he spoke— 


EUGENIE'S CHOICE. 


“Ephemeral nothings!” he exciaimed. 
“No, no, Eugénie, once more I ask you! 
throw away this unsubstantial faith, and hold 
on by the truth, the truth as proved by 
reason and philosophy! Your religion, your 
cross, your so-called Son—” 

“Hold, Adolphe !” passionately exclaimed 
Engénie; “for my eake—for your soul’s 
sake! Never again will I listen to such 
words!” and then, the tears fast flowing down 
her cheek, she added, “‘No, Adolphe! you 
may break my hpart, but you shall never shake 
my faith!” 

“ Hypocrite!” shouted Adolphe, with that 
violence and vehemence with which the 
philosophers of that day were wont to enforce 
their reasonings. 

Eugénie, as if deep-smitten by the word, 
rose from her seat, her eyes flashing ; but with 
a mighty effort she mastered her indignation, 
and said, in the softest and most touching 
tones— 

“May God forgive you for that word, 
Adolphe!” 

“Mockery, mockery!” cried the young 
man. “ Engénie, you are as false as your 
faith! Tarewell for ever!” 

Adolphe has gone. Eugénie kneels once 
more in her oratory ; and as the last words of 
her lover strike upon her ear, she whispeuk with 
upraised eyes, “In mercy, no—not, Adalphe, 
for ever !” 

Trl. 
MORNING: PARIS, 1793. 

Onward still fluw the life-streams of Adolphe 
and Eugénie ; but in the meantime Philosophy 
waves her banners over a kingly corse, and 
the God of Reason has supped on the blood of 
thousands. To be true was to be suspected; to 
be religious was to be aceused; to be accused 
was to be condemned, So, what wonder that 
the nuns of the Sacred Heart were in daily 
expectation of exile, or worse? Resignation 
reigning on every brow, they yet could not 
stifle natural fear; and if upon the face of one 
there was a more deadly pallor than on the 
faces of the rest, it was not that she had less 
faith, but that she had more suffering. True, 
she had renounced the world—true, shawas the 
bride of the Church; but she had not yet, in 
spite of ali her efforts, quite forgutten the days 
gone by, or healed the deep wound in her 

art. For hours would she kneel before the 
altar in the cloisters, asking forgiveness for 
her own sins—for Ais sins; the while starting 
like some scared dove at every sound, as with 
trembling hands she placed her wreath of 
“immoartelles,” sweet symbols of the never- 

ing soul, as offerings atthe feat of The 
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It was after one of these acts of devotion, 
as she was returning to her room, that a 
sound fell upon her ear which transfixed her 
where she steod— with her hands clasped 
over her throbbing heart, her aching eyes 
piercing the cloisters’ depth, her head out- 
stretched, her cheeks of deathlike hue, her 
whole frame trembling; till at last, as again 
that sound reached her ears, her limbs utterly 
refused her their support, and she sank, sense- 
less, nerveless on the stoues. 

The order has come at length, the bearer is 
at hand, and he stalks up the cloistered aisle, 
his sword and spurs clanking as he comes. 

“ Away with them!—away with them, fools 
and fanatics!” he cries to his followers— 
soldiers of the Republic—executora of the will 
of the sovereign people. ‘Never, till we 
clear the earth of these and suchas these, shall 
we have rest. ‘These are they who stab us in 
thedark. Out with them, citizens ! let’s cleanse 
the den out and ont. Why”—uand he strode 
up to the prostrate form of the senseless 
nun—‘how, now, another!” and with the 
scabbard of his sword he sought to rouse the 
lifeless form before him. ‘“ A little shamming 
here, citizens, ’}1 take my oath; but it won’t 
do Come, Pierre, try the cflect of just the 
fuintest touch of your bayonet.” 

A low moan was the ouly response as the 
brutal soldier by no means gently rolled the 
fair form over on the pavement, But presently 
her face is turned towards them, and witha 
feeble effort the deathlike form stnves to 
support herself on one hand. Her eyes slowly 
open; but on one form only is that gaze 
fixed—the palest there where all are now so 
pale. Buta mildness and beauty of expression 
has replaced that wild and staring look—words 
quiver on those bloodless lips, and a thin 
hand is stretched towards the leader of the 
citizen soldiers, 

“ Adolphe !” was all that could be heard. 

There was a small spot of humanity left ia 
the young man’s heart, and that word pierced 
te “Bugénie!” he said, and knelt beside 

er. 

Recovering herself as with an effort, she 
aluwly pointed te the crucifix which towered 
above the altar; and then, with a look in 
which was mingled prayer, forgiveness, and 
death, she whispered— 

** For ever, Adolphe P” 

The stricken man leant and kissed the hand 
he held; and then, bowing before the sacred 
symbol he had so loug despised, he faliered— 

“No, Eugénie, not for ever!” 

A smile played upon the half-parted lips of 
the nun, two holy names were breathed in 
whispers forth, and Engéuie ceased to live 
auwony men—and citizens, ; 
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Duke of Lorraine. She was educated wi 

the caro which the Hapsburg House have been 
accustomed to bestow upon children. At 
an early age she had made great in 


painting, music, and other aceomplishments, 
and at the time of her marriage was con- 
versant with several forcign languages. 

Her portrait at this period is drawn by 
Benjamin Constant, in the following words. 
“The Empress Maria Louisa was nineteen 
al of age when she married Napoleon. 

r hair was of a light colour, her eyes blue 
and expressive, her walk noble, and her ae 
imposing. Her hands and feet were beautifully 
formed, and might have served for models. 
Healthy hues and a florid complexion were 
joined to great timidity ; the latter occasioned 
the Empress to appear haughty before the 
Jadies of the court, but in private she was 
amiable and even affectionate.” When the 
anton with Napoleon was propoess to her, she 
manifested the most decided repugnance, and 
said that she considered herself a “victim de- 
voted to the Minotaur;” but she yielded 
passive obedience to the wishes of her family, 
and the commands of her father Alexander 
of Russia had shown so much partiahty for 
Napolecn, and had, in fact, conceived so 
romantic an atta for the young con- 
queror, that the latter had first opened nego- 
tuations with Alexander’s sister, though she 
had not yet attained the age of womanhood. 
The Empress-mother had, however, interposed 
several objections, and the negotiation was 
tas for a considerable period prolonged. Na- 
poteon at last grew weary, and, balf-suspecting 
that the obstacles interposed were owing to 
some secret objections against the unio 
finally fixed a period of ten daya, at the end 
of which, if a fa answer were not 
returned, he should end the tintion. 
Whien the ten days had passed, he instructed 
Maret, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to sound 
Prince Schwartzenburg, the Austrian Ambas- 

or, on a union with 8 princess of the Honse 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine. advances of Na- 
i were eagerly met by the Austrian 


mister, and the preliminaries y settled. 
On: the 11th of —less than a month 


ds—the marriage was celebrated at 
Vienna with great pomp. Marshal Berthier, 





nificent retinue, waited to reegive her. This 
ceremony took place in a small house which 
had been built for the occasion near the spot. 
It was divided into three apartments—the 
Austrian, the French, and one between called 
the Neutral Room. The Grand Duchess ar- 
rived at Althiem—a village near by, on the 
morning of the 16th of March; where the 
French escort had already arrived. 

Hazlitt, who has written so charming a life 
of Napoleon, relates an incident which hap- 
pened at the time; and as it is really one of 
the most important events that ever occurred 
in the history of Maria Louisa, we feel bound 
to speak of it, for we have with some per- 
severance surveyed a very liberal range of 
French, English, German, ish, and Italian 
literature, without being able to discover avy- 
thing of the na ee importance to mankind, 
in the life of this imperial personage ; which 
we give only to complete our biographies of 
the women of the Bonaparte family, 

As a matter of course, the French escort were 
eager to set their upon the Archdachess ; 
and it will never be ted by our readers, or 
anybody else, that the beautifnl and brilliant 
women of the French court, in that cortege, 
were dying with varies bo eatch a glimpse of 
the youthful sovereign who was soun to preside 
over the courtly scenes of the Napoleon Em- 
ee Therefore, the good Beauset, prefect of 

apoleon’s palace, bored a number of holes in 
the thin wooden partition that separated them 
from the Austrian court, where Maria Louisa, 
all eat pa was aud - the throne 

repared for her, going through the ceremonies, 
ts which she was carefully rained: as ballet- 
girls are before they appear on the boards 
of the Opera. Hazlitt says that “her person 
was tall and graceful, her hair flaxen, her 
eyes blus, expressive of happiness and inno- 
cence, and her whole visage pores the - 
ness of her disposition. She had on a robe of 
gold tissue, ornamented with rich flowers, and 
around her neck the miniature picture «of 
Napoleon, encircled with diamonds Vel imme 
value. She was #urtounded by the hi pte 


 pigpenbate ved court, ranged on orig = 
eft, according” to ‘their rank, and *¢hie 
Hungarian officers, on their rich and haniiadiie 

hy sae pei 
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‘ag related to ua onthe authority duchess trom poh anny damoé of the im~. 
of Mr, Maslitt, which we. presume was.ob- petial court of the Empire of Napoleon.: .:;, 
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holding their eyes to the anger-holes made details’ of the: journey of the Archduchess« 
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“fous Vienna to Paris, with as much care as battle. The ceremonial, however, wus cone 
af .he had been marking out the campaign of plied with as prescribed, with thesame fidelity 
ARyseis. These instructions of the Emperor as all the a pape i of Napoleon. When 
extend over a considerable number of pages, the Archduchess arrived at Braunau, an d 
and to each movement of the Archduchess he cortege was preparing to advance ovat a 
ed her German 


Seemed to attach as much importance as toa French frontier, she excha ; tern 
charge by Ney or Lannes at the crisis of dress for one in the French fashion—veceived 
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the oath of fidelity from all her attendants— 
received the last farewell of the personages of 


the court of Vienna, and set out for Munich. 
Says Mr. Hazlitt, “She was met by the Baron 
St. Aignan, equerry to Napoleon, who brought 
her a letter from the Emperor. At Mumch 
she was obliged to part with the Countess 
Lazanski, who had been her governess, and to 
whom she was much attached. So many mis- 
chiefs had arisen from allowing early advisers 
to accompany youthful princesses into foreign 
countries, that the practice was given up as 
dangerous. On setting her foot on the soil of 
France, the Empress was hailed as the Aurora 
of a brighter day, of anew age of gold. At 
Strasbourg she was met by a page of the 
Emperor, who brought a letter, the choicest 
fluwers of the season, and some pheasants of 
his own shooting.” (We never had heard 
before that his fire-arms had ever been used 
for such harmless purposes.) 
But the impatience of Napoleon disconcerted 
all his own fine schemes, and cut short the 
ceremony. The escort was ordered to Com- 
piegne; and Napoleon, putting on his gre 
coat, and stealing out of the park gate wit 
the King of Naples, hastened to meet his bride. 
He passed through Svissons, and as the car- 
riage in which Maria Lonisa was, drew up to 
change horses at the village of Courcelles, he 
flew to the coach-door, opened it himself, and 
the Queen of Naples saying, “It is the 
Emperor,” he threw himself on the Empress’s 
neck, who was unprepared for this abrupt and 
romantic meeting. The carriage was ordered 
on with all speed to Compiegne, where it 
arrived at ten the same evening. The re- 
joicings and congratulations on her arrival 
were universal; the city of Paris made costly 
presents to the Emperor and Empress; the 


procession at the sat marriage ed from 
St. Cloud to the Tuileries, and through the 


great callery of the Louvre, which was lined 
on each side with a triple row of all that was 
most distinguished in France, or nearly in 
Europe. On the 27th of April the Emperor 
and Empress set out on a tour through the 
northern Departments, to give the good city 
of Paris time to breathe. Dances, garlands of 
flowers, triumphal arches, welcomed them all 
the way. On one of these last, at a small 
hamlet (to show how easily French enthusiasm 
may run into blasphemy), was inscribed in 
front, Pater Noster, and on the reverse side, 
Ave Muriu, plena gratia. 

Maria Louisa, it was stated on good autho- 
rity, was far:from being displeased with the 
demonstrations of impetuous love which the 
hero of Marengo had displayed in the carriage; 
and her only reproof was, “‘ The portrait of 
your Majesty, which was given to me, does 
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ou justice by no means.” A little 
ticilent, however, happened eben t tee Em- 
rees entered the palace ofthe Tuileries. As 

erthier, the Imperial Commissioner, entered 
her,apartinent, to conduct her to the carriage 
which was to bear her to France, he found 
her bathed in tears. “My conduct may seem 
childish,” she said, “but this must be my 
eacuse;” and pointing to the various articles 
of art and taste which adorned her apartment, 
her birds and dog, she spoke of them as the 
cherished tukens of love fram her different 
friends. ‘This hint was enough for any man 
that Napoleon would confide such a commis- 
sion as that to; and, consequently, when her 
husband received her in the court-yard of the 
Tuileries, aud conducted her through a dark 
passage, lighted only by a single lamp, and 
she said, “ Where are you gomg?” “Come, 
come,” was the Emperor's reply; “surely, 
you are not afraid to follow me!” At the 
end of the corridor, the Emperor threw open 
a cabinet. The blaze of light dazzled her; 
but when she recovered she found hersclf in a 
room fitted up in the same style, with the 
very articles of furniture she had left in tears 
at Vienna. Even the poodle-dog was there, 
to greet its regal mistress with a joyous bark. 
Overcome with pleasure and gratitude, she 
threw herself into Napoleon’s arms; and she 
often remarked that it was the happiest 
moment of her life. 

There is little to be said of Maria Louisa as 
Empress of the Freuch. In public she main- 
tained her imperial state with dignity, and in 
private she relaxed her frigid manners, and 
even at times appeared amiable. From 1810 
to 1814 her life was what it had always been 
—one of inactivity—if we except two occa- 
sions, when she was appointed Empress 
Regent of France. The first was when Napo- 
leon started on his Russian campaivn (14th 
of April, 1812,) the second was marked by the 
destruction of the Grand Army, and the 
advance of the Allies on Paris. Their head- 
quarters had been established on the heights 
of Montmartre. On the morning of the 29th 
of March, the Russians advanced on the wood 
of Vincennes, and the reverberations of their 
cannon carried dismay into the hearts of the 
Regent Government of Paris., In a few days 
that Government and the E of Napoleon 
had fallen. 

The Treaty of Fontainbleau (11th of April, 
1814) settled for life the title of Emperor on 
Napoleon, and Empress on Maria Louise. 
The island of Elba was given in full sove- 
reienty to Napoleon, with a pension ef two 
millions of francs, half of which was to me 
reversion to Maria Louiga, on whom 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastella 
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were conferred. Although the Baron Capfigue 
tells a story about Maria Louisa attempting on 
the 19th of March, 18165, to escape with her 
son from the castle of Schoenbrann, to rejoin 
her husband after his return from Elba, sober 
history gives no credence to this piece of 
romance. ‘Chis report was started by Metter- 
nich, who conceived it necessary, the first 
moment he heard of the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and that he was advancing tri- 
umphantly to Paris, to seize his son, and 
make him a pyjsoner for life. Under the pre- 
text of preventing another attempt at escape, 
Maria Louisa was also herself closely guarded. 
On the 14th of September she signed a paper, 
by which she renounced for herself and her 
child the title of Majesty, and all clans 
whatever to the crown of France. She was 
thereafter to take the title of Archduchess of 
Austria and Duchess of Parma, and her son 
was to be called Hereditary Prince of Parma. 
On the 22nd of July, 1818, the Emperor of 
Austria conferred on his pale little prisoner 
and grand-child the title of Duke of Reichstadt, 
with that also of Serene Highness. And the 
mother who bore him went into perpctual 
exile in the narrow territory which Austria 
had stolen from Tuscany. 

Maria Louisa was doubtless glad to escape 
from the oppressive splendour of a bnikiant 
career. We should be glad, since her ashes 
have long years ago mouldered, if we could 
exempt her memory from the disgraceful in- 
dulzences of too many of the royal palaces 
of Europe. Contracting, not long atter her 

ight from France, a wicked connexion with 
a German soldier, she became the mother of 
several children, who were recognized as the 
sons of Count Neiperg. But this was not all. 
Intrigue after intrigue disgraced her name, 
and she went down to an unhonoured grave. 
She died at Parma, December 15, 1847. 
Where she was buried we do not know. 
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Rinas, of all the insignia of love and mar- 
riaze, have been held as especially significant 
from the remotest tines to the present ; and 
now they are essential to the marriage cere- 
mony in many countries. Much has been 
said of their origin and siznification—much 
that is fanciful, more that is absurd, but very 
little that is satisfactory. For instance, we 
piace little reliance on the information of a 
certain Alberic de Rosa, who says, “ The first 
inventor of the ring was one Prometheus. 
The workman who made it was Tubal Cain ; 
nd Tubal Cain, by the counsel of our first 
parent, Adam, gave it unto his son to tilis 
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end, that therewith he should a wife 
like as Abraham delivered unto his servants 
bracelets and ear-rings of gold. The form 
of the ring being circular—that is, round 
and without end imputeth thus much: that 
their mutual love and affection should roundly 
flow from the one to the other in a cirole, 
and that continually and for ever.” 

There is much confusion, it will be observed, 
in this aceount of the “invention” and first 
use of the ring; but the signification here 
attached to it—the meaning of the betrothal 
and marriage ring--is that which has been 
familiarly ascribed to 1t for many centuries. 
So Herrick sings in the “ Hesperides” 


“And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever 
So let our love 
As endless prove, 
And pure as gold for ever.” 
And though we do not believe the use of th® 
betrothing or marriage ring was originally due 
to such poetical sign-speaking, it 1s not ae 
so absurd as another old superstition which 
survives among the ignorant to thisday. Ask 
why the wedding-ring is worn on the third 
finger of the left hand, and you will not un- 
frequently be told, because a nerve runs from 
that fineer direct to the heart, and is in 
especial connexion with it. Sometimes this 
nerve is magnified into a more important link. 
Says an old writer, “ A small branch of the 
arteric, and not of the nerves, as Gellius 
thonght, is stretched forth from the heart 
unto this finger, the motion whereof you shall 
perceive in women wearied with travel, and 
all affections of the heart, by the touch of 
your fore-finger. I used to raise such as are 
fallen in a swound by pinching this joynt, 
and by rubbing the ring of gold with a little 
saffron; for by this a restoring force that is 
in it [the joint or the ring?] passeth to the 
heart and refresheth the fountain of life, unto 
which this finger is joyned: wherefore it 
deserved that honour above the rest, and an- 
tiquity thought fit to compasse it about with 
ecdd. The same writer mentions a fact 
which still more surprisingly attests the 
ignorance and superstition of the time. 
he old physicians were so assured of 
the virtues derived by this finger from the 
heart, that they used to mix their medica- 
ments and potions with it. ; 

Our own notion of the matter is this. We 
believe the use of the ring, first in betrothal, 
and afterwards in marriage, had its origin in 
the ancient custom of presenting the signet 
ring in token of faith or trust. Many in- 
stances of this will occur to the reader, as 
recorded in Eastern annals; ani from the 
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East this custom, like many more, seems to 
have came. Therp is souie evidence that the 
custom of maITFANg @ ring obtained 
among the ancient Jews, as it does amon 

the Jewish people of the present day.* An 

as to the ring-finger question, it is easily de- 
terminable by thetest of convenience. Kings 
are naturally worn on the left hand, because 
it is less employed than the right; and the 

i this same advantage over all 
the others. It has the peculiarity that it can- 
not be extended, or easily used, alone ; it can- 
not be lifted except with one of its neigh- 
bours ; and consequently it is the least liable 
to expose a ring to wear and tear. A rin 
worn upon the index finger of the left han 
would wear away in half the time; and, worn 
upon any finger of the right hand, would be 
under a ccastant course of abrasion. The 
Greeks and Romans wore their rings on this 
finger; and both held the superstition about 

_ the nerve. 

A peculiar kind of ring was adopted by 
lovers of antique time. They were called 
Gimmal or Jimmal rings. They were double, 
sometimes treble, with joints or ilake by which 
they could be separated. From this pecu- 
liarity they seem to have obtained their name; 
as jimmer (a north country word) signifies 
hinges. Others ascribe the name to Gemelli, 
twins. They were also called St. Martin’s 
rings. It would seem that it was sometimes 


the practice for lovers to wear each a link of 


these twin rings. Though they have long 
become forgotten, they were once very com- 
mon, and formed not the least interesting item 
in the pack of trinkets, ballads, and ribbons, 
with which the pedler charmed the village 
belles. And the pedler, to accommodate his 
customers, did not insist on selling gimmals 
of pure gold. They were often of counter- 
feit metal—oftener, no doubt, than they repre- 
sented counterfeit love. An old pamphleteer 
says, ‘‘I1 doubt whether all be gold that 
glisteneth, since Saint Martin’s rings be but 
copper within, though they be gilt without, 
sayes the goldsmith.” It ise ually true that 

gold does not glitter; and we can easily 
aoe the village girls—bright, rosy women 
as they were before they dreamed of becoming 
the mothers of our grandmammas—looking 





* The 7th verse of the 4th chapter of Ruth is as 
follows. ‘ Now this was the manner in former 


seeping changing, for to confirm all things: a 
man plucked off his shoe and gave it to hisneigh- 
bour, and this was « testimony in Israel.” The 
next verse recites that Boas, in token of taking 
Ruth to wife, drew off his shoe. But it appears 
that the word here translated “shoe,” in both in- 
stances, really meaus “ring.” 
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class of society. In Dryden’s play of “Don 
Sebastian,” a very well-bred soaale: are intro- 
duosd as betrothed by gimmal-rings, which 


are thus particularly described— 


“A curions artist wrought ’em, 


With joints so close as not to be perceived; 

Yet they are both each other’s counterpart. 

Her part had Juan inscribed, and 

Oa la those names were th 
t 


shad Zayda 
)}, and in the 


A heart divided in two halves was placed. 
Now, if the rivets of those rings, inclosed, 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lie: 


But if they join you must for ever part.” 


Rings of rush were also at one time in 
favour as betrothal gifts; and the ancient 
dames of two hundred years ago used to aver, 
‘““twas a good world when such simplicity 
was used, and a ring of rush would tie as 
much love together as a gimmon of gold.” 
Rush rings were also too much used—not 
only in our own but in other countries—in 
mock marriages, made with mock ceremonies 
to the mockery of conscience and good 
morals. 

Wedding-rings, by the rites of the Catholic 
Church, used to be consecrated. The follow- 
ing is the form of consecration froma “ Masse 
Booke,” published in 1554. 


“ The Halowing of the Woman's Ring at 
Wedd 


ing. 

‘Thou Maker and Conserver of mankinde, 
Giver of spirituall e, and Graunter of 
eternal salvation, Lord, send Thy blessing 
upon this ring, that she who shall weare it 
aie be armed wyth the vertue of heavenly 
defence, and that it may profit her to eternal 
salvation, thorowe Christ,” &c. 

Then follows a prayer for a blessing on the 
ring, “that what woman soever shall weare 
it, may stand fast in Thy peace, and continue 
in Thy wy], and live and grow and waxe old 
in Thy love, and be multiplied into length of 
daies.” The ceremony concluded with 
sprinkling the ring with holy water. 

We dismiss the subject o rt with the 
following beautiful old sonnet, “ Upon sending 
his mistresse a gold ring with this posy, Pure 
and Endlesse:”— 


“Tf you would know the Jove which I you bear, 
Compare it with the ring which your faire hand 

Shall make more precious when you shall it weare; 
So my love's nature shall you understand. 

Is it of mettal pure? So you shall prove 
My love--which ne’er disloyall thought did, 


staine. 4 
Hathitno end? So endless is my love 
Unless you it destroy with your disdaine, 
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Doth ft the purer wax the more "tis tried? 

So doth niy love; yet herein they dissent: 
That whereas gold, the more ‘tis purifide, 

By waxing lesse doth shew some part is spent-— 
My love doth waxemore pure by your more trying, 
And yet encreaseth in the purifying.” 


Somewhat akin to the exchanging of rings 
was the fashion of exchanging a bent coin, or 
for lovers to break a piece of money between 
them. The beautiful use which Sir Walter 
Scott has made of this custom, in the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” yill at once occur to the reader’s 
mind. A mtnepence seems to have been the 
coin chiefly in demand for this purpose, though 
groats are frequently mentioned by the old 
playwrights and ballad-makers; by whom a 
‘piece of gold” is allotted to lovers in refined 
society. This innocent and significant old 
token of troth is mentioned in company with 
another in “The Connoisseur:” “If, in the 
course of their amour, the mistress gives the 
dear man her hair wove in a true lover’s knot, 
or break a crooked ninepence with him, she 
thinks herself assured of his inviolate fidelity.” 
And a lady in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, 
“Cupid’s Revenge,” says— 

“ Given earrings we will wear— 

Bracelets of our lovers’ hair, 
Which they on our arms shall twist 
(With their names carved) on our wrist.” 


It was also an old custom of the Irish to 
present their lovers with bracelets of hair. 
Bridecakes have a very ancient and respect- 
able origin. They seem to be derived from 
the old heathen ceremony (common, among 
other nations, to the Hebrews and Romans) of 
confarreation : in which wheat, flour, or cakes 
were used. ‘ The English,” says an old writer, 
‘‘when the bride comes from the church, are 
wont to cast wheat upon her head; and when 
the bride and bridegroom return home, one 
presents them with a pot of butter, as pre- 
paging plenty, and an abundance of all good 
things.” And Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” 
speaking as to the bride, says—. 
—“ while some repeat 
Your fee and bless you—sprinkling you with 
wheat. 


This showering of corn upon a young bride’s 
head (we might dispense with the pot of butter) 
is certainly a beautiful and significant custom, 
and one the abolition of which has conferred 
no benefit on mankind. The connexion be- 
tween bridecakes and the sprinkling with 
wheat is strongly marked in the following 
custom, still retained in some parts of York- 
shire. There the bridecake is cut into little 
— po like dice, thrown over the heads 
of both bride and bridegroom, and then passed 
through the ring. Sometimes, however, the 
cake is broken over the bride’s head, and then 


thrown up to be scrambled for. From the 
north of England also seems to have come 
the practice of passing slips of the bridecake 
through the wedding-ring, for sorcerous pur- 
poses It is now common usage among young 
adies to place these hallowed slices under 
their pillows, that they may dream of their 
sweethearts. 

Now, only one cake appears at the weddin 
feast: in old time there were several; an 
the bride and bridegroom kissed each other 
over them from opposite sides of the table. 
This ceremony took place towards the end of 
dinner, and the cakes were piled on one 
another, we are told, “like the picture of the 
shew-bread in the old Bibles.” Then (before 
the civil wars) the bridegroom waited on the 
wedding guests at dinner. 

Bridemaids attended at weddings as long 
ago as the time of the Anglo-Saxons. Amon 
this people, the bride was led to church by 2 
matron—a bevy of young maidens, called the 
bride’s maids, following them. In later times, 
however, it was the duty of the bride’s maids 
to lead the bridegroom to church; while the 
bridegroom’s men conducted the bride to the 
altar. We read, in a poetical account of a 
collier’s wedding— 

“Two lusty lads, well dressed and strong, 

Stepped out to lead the bride along, 

While two young maids of equal size, 

As soon the bridegroom's hand surprise,” 
And in the “ Scornful Lady,” a passage runs 
—“ Were these two arms encompassed with 
the hands of batchelors, to lead me to the 
church ?” In the Isle of Man, the same cere- 
mony obtained, with this variation: the 
bridemen bore osier wands iu their hands—a 
vay invidious sgmbol of superiority. 

ometimes, hwever, two boys were chosen 
to lead the bride to church, as was the Roman 
custom; a third boy (in their case) ne 
them with a torch of whitethorn in honour 0 
Ceres. In England, for whitethorn rosemary 
was substituted; or sometimes a bridesman 
went before the bride, bearing a cup of gold 
or silver. In the old “History of John New- 
chombe,” the wealthy clothier of Newbury, 
edited by Strutt, this custom is well illus- 
trated. We have there a “full, true, and par- 
ticular account” of John Newchombe’s mar- 
riage; and we find that the bride was led to 
church between “two sweet boys, with bride- 
laces and rosemary tied about their silken 
sleeves: the one was Sir Thomas Parry, the 
other Sir Francis Hungerford, After them 
walked the ser ‘ dens = the country, 
some bearing bridecakes, and some 
of an tsle finely gilded ;” while before the 
bride was carried ‘a fair bride cup,” of silver 


gilt, wherein was. goodly branch of rosemaxy, 
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gilded very fair, and hung about with silken 
ribbons of all colours. John Newchombe seems 
to have gathered at his wedding, not only the 
chiefest maidens of the country, but its most 
significant ceremonies; and it must have 
been a “fair sight,” that procession — the 
bride led by two children, the maidens with 
their garlands of the wealthy wheat, and the 
cakes and the cup, all significant of innocence, 
and peace, and plenty. 

Rosemary, whether gilt very fair and hung 
with gay ribbonings, or fresh from the field, 
was much used in the ceremonies of our fore- 
fathers. This herb was thought to strengthen 
the memory; and it not only did duty at 
weddings, but at funerals also; and the good 
old dames used to carry little sprizs to church 
with them—-as a sign, perhaps, that at least 
they meant to commit to heart the exhorta- 
tions of their pastor. Tlic pastor, in his turn, 
was grateful to the herb which helped his 
readers to retain the words of his wisdom; 
and it was a pastor (Dr. Roger Hacket) who 
thus eulogised the rosemary in a wedding 
sermon, preached in 1607. ‘ The last of the 
flowers is the rosemary (rosmarinus, the rose- 
mary, is for married men), the which by name, 
Nature, and continued use, man challengeth 
as properly belonging to himself. It over- 
toppeth all the flowers in the carden, boasting 
man’srule. It helpeth the brain, strengthenc th 
the memory, is sery medicinal for the head. 
Another property of the rosemary is, it affects 
the heart. Let this rosmarinus, this flower 
of men, a sign of your wisdom, love, and 
loyalty, be carried not only in your heads, 
but in your hearts.” 

An old writer says, “The garden rosemary 
is called rusemarium coronarium, the rather 
because women have been acewstomed to make 
crowns and garlands thereof.” 

Rosemary, both at funerals and at weddings, 
was frequently associated with bays. Sprigs 
of these, nae in scented water, or with the 
stems and lcaves gilded, were carried in the 
hands of the women, and worn in the hats of 
the men. The bridegroom seems to have 
been furnished with his own particular sprig 
of rosemary, bound with ribands, by the 
bridemaids, on his first appearance on the 
bridal day ; and in some parts of the countr 
it was customary to deck the bridal bed wit 
sprigs of this favourite herb. The bay, how- 
ever, was hardly less favourite. It also had 
its eulogists, as “necessary both for the sick 
and the sound, the living aud the dead. It 
serveth to adorn the house of God as well as 
Toan ; to crown or encircle, as with a garland, 
the heads of the living, and to deck forth the 
bo ‘ies of the dead—at weddings, at funerals, 
and to bestow among friends.” The bay is 
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also characterised as “a notable smell-feast, 
and is so good a fellow in them, that almost 
it is no feast without him. He is a great 
companion with the rosemary, who is as good 
a gossip in all feasts as a trencher man.” 
Perhaps this last sentence alludes to the 
practice (still partially retained) of sticking 
sprigs of rosemary and bay into the joints at 
a feast. “I will have no great store of com- 
pany at the wedding,” says the bridegroom 
in an ancient play—“a ate of neighbours 
and their wives, and we willehave a capon in 
stewed broth, with marrow, and a good piece 
of beef stuck with rosemary.” 

Since the bay and the rosemary were in 
such excellent esteem, it may be supposed 
that they were not omitted from among the 
herbs and flowers which used to be thrown 
before the bride in the procession to church. 


Everyone will recall to mind a e in 
Shakspeare to this purpose, “ bor Bridal 
flowers serve for a buried corse.” 

Many extracts from old writers might be 
given to illustrate this custom. In * Ram 
Alley,” printed in 1636, we read— 


“Come, strew apace! Lord, shall I never live 
To wulke to church on flowers? Qh, ’tis fine 
‘Lo sce a biide trip it to church so lightly, 

As if her new choppines would scorn to bruze 
A silly flower.” 


Roses, the “lucky four-leaved grass,” rose- 
mary, bays, primroses, pansies, maiden- 
blushes, and violets, are especially mentioned 
as chosen to be strewn in the path of the 
bride; but these were not all. 


“The wheaten ear was scattered near the porch, 
The gieen bloom blossomed strewed the way to 
church.” 


It is really delightful to find how highly 
appreciated was tlic wheat ear in old times— 
thie wheat ear, surrounded with whole halos 
of beauty and meaning as it is, and banished 
as it also is from both poetry and art, at 
in decorating the edges of a “ fine-art” bread- 
platter, or to supply the over-exigeant fancy 
of those who make artificial flowers. 

To corn and herbs and flowers add rushes. 
In Braithwate’s “Strappado for the Divell,” 
this occurs— 


‘“ All haile to Hymen and his marriage day ! 
Strew rushes, and quickly come away ! 
Strew rushes, maides, and ever as you strew, 
Think, one day, maides, like will be done for 
you.” 


With which comfortable reflection let us con- 
elude for the present. 


(Zo bs continued.) 
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ELEGY TO THE 
Wemory of ax Unfortunate Army. 


(AFTER Mh. POPE'S MANNER.) 


Wat shivering ghosts, along the moonlight 
shade 

Invite my steps to yon Crimean glade? 

Tis they {~-bus why those rumbling bellies 
prest tf 

Why sullen glaremthe missionary pest ? 

Oh, evcr brave and ancomplaining, tell, 

Isit indeed a crime to serve so well ?— 

To bear so faithfal and so firm a beart~ 

To act a Roman to a euckoo part? 

Js there no bright reversion in the sky 

For those who greatly starve, nor reason why? 


Why else, ye Powers! did ye their souls inspire 
With British pluck as well as Gallic fire? 
Why did ye dower them from your blest abodes, 
With arms of giants and with hearts of gods? 
Why in their veins the glorious purple pour 
That dyed the olden field of Agincour? 
Such souls, ’tis true, peep out but once an age—. 
Dull, sullen prisoners in Inaction’s cage— 
Dim lights that burn in what we've heard de- 

fined 

As the rag, tag, and bobtail of mankind; 
But once aroused, such fires as well might throw 
O’er every foeman’s hearth a warning glow— 
Burn on the hills for unborn Time to see, 
And fright the foxes from our liberty. 


O ye false guardians of a charge too good— 

Ye mean deserters of your brother's blood! 

See on these wordless lips the trembling breath— 

These limbs that all too truly freeze in death! 

Cold is that breast, the shield of kings before, 

And those foe-quelling arms shall smite no more! 

Oh, if relentless Justice rules the ball, 

How shall your fortunes, how your children fall ? 

Arouse! amend! for sudden vengeance waits, 

And Retribution sitteth at your gates! 

There shall the people atand, and pointing, say, 

(While their dark faces shadow all the way,) 

“Lol ‘these the traitors! these toe delts who 
stand 

And play away the fortunes of the land! 

Our legions fave they slain—and still they've 
breath 

To yawn, and yawn, and yawn the yawn of 
Death.” 


What shall atone, O host in heaven arrayed, 
Thy fate unremedied—thy wrongs unpaid? 


Oh, if a nation’s grief, a nation’s tear 

Please thy pale ghosts, behold her weeping 
here 

In foreign lands their dying eycs did close, 

In foreign lands their noble limbs repose, 

A foreign land their barbarous grave adorns—- 

But England gits upon the seas, and mourns! 

What though no splendid pageantry of woe, 

No public sorrow made for public show, 

Attest their martyrdom and own our crime, 

Nor polished marble tell the tale to Time— 

What though no sacred earth allow them room, 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o'er the tomb— 

Still on their grave our hearts’ best thoughts shall. 
dwell, 

And as they suffered, so we'll love them, welt! 

While Honour, with her spotless wings, shall 
shade 

The ground now sacred by their relics made. 


So peaceful rest! our strength, our pride, our 
shame, 

O blot and glory of onr British name! 

How loved, how honoured now avails thee not, 

Then turn we to the wrongs thy wrongs begot, 

A beap of dust alone remains of thee, 

And as thou art the treacherous soon shall be. 

Kingdoms themselves must fall when those they 
wrong 

Are their best, 
strong 5 

And mighty England may not oft afford 

To snap the faithful arm that wields her sword! 


only bulwarks ‘gainst the 





Sounds tv THE Nigur.—The greet audibility 
of sounds during the mght isa phenomenon of 
considerable interest, and one which had been 
observed even by the ancients. In erewded 
cities, or in their vicinity, the effect was generally 
ascribed to the rest of animated beings, while in 
localities where such an explanation was inap- 
plicable, it was supposed to arise from a fayour- 
able direction of the prevailing wind. Baron 
Humboldt was particularly struck with this 
phenomenon when he first heard the rushing of” 
the great caturacts of the Orinoco on the plain 
which surrounds the mission of the Apures.. 
Theee sounds he regarded as three times louder 
during the night than during the day. Some 
authors ascribed the fact to the cessation of the 
humming of Insects, the singing of birds, and the 
action of the wind on the leaves of the trees; but 
M. Humboldt jnstly maintains that this cannot be 
the cause of iton the Orinoco, where the buzz of 
insects is much louder in the night than in the 
day, and where the brecze never rises till after 
sunset. Hence he was led to ascribe the pheno- 
menon to the perfect transparency and uniform 
density of the air, which can exist only at night 
after the heat of the ground has been uniformly 
diffased through the atmospheres. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN POINT LACE. 
Phin border is given the fol stxo for working, and all the stitches ‘piven, so that thane 
di Rromity in-tts working. It is componed ‘of the yous and fleur de 1 e, enyblemnattieal ‘pur 
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oath France. and therefore a vet’ eligible pattern for patriotie Enztishwomen. °T : 
timing theflowers are made ov narfow flat braid, The Pitches are worked in Evahp’: Sid ; 
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-OUNGING CAP. 
a 


In answer to the inguiries of several valued friends, we give a pattern of a Lounging Cap 
ane two kings of work. The engraving represents it appliqué; for that, ground will 
tania! Teably well of a rich deep purple velvet. with the wreath cut out ofa bright green vel 
_ ~grefully down. The edgmg shonld be gold braid; the tassel and cord to bind the edge m 
ert volour, and should gol and green, Or the cap may be made of the same material 
is . ind the pattern done in gold braid, with the veining of the leaves worked in chain-stitch 
with a bright green silk. The pattern we give is the full sue for working, both for the crown and the 
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© THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





SABBATH npn QUE BALTIC 
$ 


Bh tw thigwrbening hour, 
* SPepaine a singte star 
Tew madentinaiionce o'er the waters sendeth; 
2} Sha stilt the cloudless sky 
. «, Math the soft roseate dye 
“iat the bright orb of day 90 richly lendeth! 


4 The fair dius Baltic's wave 
Our gallant bark doth lave, 
dnd now, bke a young steed all wildly prancing, 
3 They lightly spring and leap, 
And to their music deep, 
Light as the sea-nymphe, they are gaily dancing 


This jovely Sabbath eve, 
Its memory may not leave 
My soul, while it the power to think shall Keep! 
For it hath glided by 
In garb so heavenly, 
It seemeth like a viston of my sleep’ 


The sun, 1n gory red, 
Hath sought his briny bed— 
Yet all around, his farewell rays are gleaming, 
And, ere the lovely dye 
Leaveth the evening shy, 
The moon sg cold light upon us will be streaming 


How solemn tis to be 
Thus tossing on the gea, 

Nanght save “the blue above and blue below’ 
And yet no thought of fear 


Creepcth upon me here— 
For He, the Mighty Onc, our course doth know! 


Hic, that the voice hath heard 
E en of the tiniest bird, 

When unto Him its feeble chirp ascendcth, 
Oh! He our souls doth keep 
Whilst here upon the deep 

Our solitary bark its pathway wendeth. 


Oh' how the thoughts of home 
Involuntarily come 
Upon us in this solemn evening hour! 
O Father! wilt thou not 
Protect the dear, loved spot? 
Fot thine alone, O Holicat! 4s the power 


And, oh! should tempests sweep 
The bosom of the deep, 
While we are dreaming, we will doubt thee never / 
So thou art watching here, 
Thou, who ert everywhere, 
And we, thine own, will trust in thes for ever, 
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ee in oxy ta the noid 
—ietting encreving eid a 
or omer time to the strength 
serie igreliprs (relbengee ti devi r ocresg ng 
ing a leaf of an book The acid may de 
obtained of a chemist 


ag will fill the cavity in your tooth, nearly level; 
drop it into boiling water, and while in the soft 
state press it mto the tooth, then held in the 
mouth cold water to harden the gutta-percha, 
Beecu Leaves For Marrressks —The leaves 


summei, being gathered about the fall, 
somewhat before they are much frost bitten, 
afford the best and the easiest mattresses in the 
woild to lay unde: our quilts instead of straw; 
because, besidcs their tenderness and their leose 
lying together, they continue sweet for seven or 
eight ycurs long, befoic which time straw be. 
comes must, and hard They are uscd by divers 
persons of quality in Dauphine, and in Switger- 
land I have lain on them to my very great re- 
fieshment “We cun, says Sir Thomes Dick 
Lauder, “from ow own cxperienee, bear teatl- 
mony to the truth of what Evelyn saya here as to 
the excellence of beech leaves for mattresses 
We used always to thiuk that the most lauxariogs 
and refreshing bed was that which prevails uai- 
versally in Italy, and which consists of an abso- 
lute pile of mattresses filled with the elastieapathe 
of the Indian corn~—whuch beds have the advan- 
tage of being soft as w 1) as elastic—and we have 
always found the sleep enjoyed on them to bo 
peeniia:]; sound and restoiatiie But the beds 
made of beech leaves are really not a whit behind 
thom in these qualities, while the aut smell 
“ae green tea which the leaves retain is most gra- 
tifyin 
To Conan Carprrs.— After all the dust is tlken 
out, tack yom carpets down te the fieor, Then 
mix half 4 pint of bullock « with two gallons 
of soft water, scrub it with soap and cite 
all mixture, let it remain till dry—t wid ¢tsem 
ca” new Be caeful your thiash be not t00 
Mastrc Varwisn ror Picturrs—-To one plat 
of smrits of turpentine put ten ounces of the 
clearest gum mastic, set it in a sand bash ef 
it Is all disselved, then shain it through @ fine 
sicve If tea thick, thin it with spirits of gan 
pentize. «MS 


. SICK BOOM: AND NURSEBY.—TOILETTE, 


Fick Boom wh Roreery 


Aovk.-« Fhe following is an exoelient prescrip- 
gas 3 Take tives uarare of an 
of . : de ypir gabon fal of P- 
pal precn ful o mee suey, eich: y 
rope and forty drops of syrup of 
red 3 mix them into an elevtuary with 
anineud-watyr or brandy. Take first alittic open- 


ing med ; then a teaspoonful of the vlectuary 
every four houre—dut only when the fir is off. 
In two dave when the ague has ab ited, take 
the ~-ame y six hours. until youthink the dis- 
order ttyou. For a time you must avoid 
the age of meat. malt liquor. or spirits. and live 
upon four victuals and broths. A week after the 
ague hna disappeared, the above remedy should 
be taken again, to prevent a relapse. 


To Remove DiscoLrovRaTION OCCASIONED BY 
Brorsas &c.—Shvuld the eye, or any other part, 
be blackened by a tall,a blow, or running against 
any hard substance. apply a cloth wrung out of 
verv warm water, and renew it until the pain 
eeaser. The moisture and heat liquefies the blood, 
and gends it back to its proper channel. Use 
kind water, or hot, but never cold water to a 


k 
of pale ground malt pour as much hot (not vail: 
ing) water as will cover it. In forty-eight hours 
draw oft the liquor entirely, hut without squeez- 
ing the srains, Putthe former into a large sauce- 
pan, that thre may be room to boil as fast as pos- 
sible without boiling over; when it begins to 
thicken, keep stirring it. Tt should be as thick 
A dessert-spoontul should be taken 


Exrract or Matt ror Covuens.—Over a 


as treacle, 
thrice a day. 


Ricz Catvpue.—Soak some good rice in water 
foran hour; strain it, and put two spoonfuls of 
the rice into a little more than a pint of milk; 
simmer till it is reduced toa fine pulp. Adda 
brniaed clove or two, and a piece of white sugar, 
If too thirk, a little milk may be added. Serve 
with thin toast. 


Tas Ergs.—Looking into the fire is very in- 
juriovs to the eyes, part cularly a coal-fire. The 
stimuius of light and heat united soon destroys the 
eyes, king at molten iron will soon destroy 

esight. Reading in the twilight is injurious to 
the eyes, as they are obliged to make great exer- 
tion. Heading or sewing with a side hght injures 
the eyes, as both eyes should be exposed to an 
egual’ deyree of light. The reason is, the sym- 
pathy hetween the eyes js s> great, that if the 

upll of oneis dilated by being kept partially in 
he shade, the one that is most exposed cannot 
contract self sutficiently for protection. and will 
ultimately be injured. Those who wish to pre- 
serve their sight should preserve their general 
health by correct habits, and give their eyes just 
work enough, with a due degree ot light. 


Coze ron Coves.— Boil a quarter of a pound 
of suet in a pnt of'new milk. A glagssto be taken 
when the cough is troublesome, 


To Cun Dearwess.—Put a teaspoonful of bay 
salt into half a pint of cold spring water; steep it 
for twenty-tour hours, now and then shaking the 
Phial. Pour a smal teaspoonful into the car 
every night when in bed, tor seven or eight nights. 
Pe hde Fon Rstaxep Sons Trnoats— Five 

es Of CAYenne pepper gargile, two ounces 0 
infusion of roses, one ounce of syrup of roses, mix 


a5 


welL-A simpler, and perhaps equally effectunt 
pornie =e ade by well steeping a hendtdl or 

wo of im. boi wmg-water, The decoction 
thus made should be strong enough to be of a 


mahogany co ; ap to say halt a pint of it, a 
irae tablespoon moist sugar, and balt a tea- 


ecupful of 


ARS! NESS ene teaspoonfil of sweet 
spirits of nitre in a 188 Of wiier: This may 
be taken two or thres a day. 





Ghe Gorlette. 


INVALUABLE Dentirrice.—Disenive two ounces 
of borax in three pints of hot water; befdre quite 
cold, add one teaspoonful of tincture of m ,and 
one tablespoonful of spimt of camphor; bott athe 
m'xture for use. A small wine-gia-s of the so- 
lution, added to half a pint of tepid water, is suf- 
ficient tor each appheation. This solution, applied 
daily, preserves and beautifies the tee extir- 
pass alt tartarous adhesion, produces a pearl- 

ike whiteness, arrestsdecay,and inducesa healtiny 
action in the gums. C. L. having fully tested the 
above recipe, and recommended it to others, is 
desirous of malcing its efficacy known to the sab- 
scribers ot the ENGLISHWOMAN’S MaGAZINE, 


Scurr In THE HeaD.—Dissolve a piece of fresh 
quicklime ahout the size of a walnut with a pint 
of cold water; let 1t stand twelve or fourteen 
hours then pour the water off carefully without 
disturbing the sediment; add a gill of the best 
vinegar. This is an excellent remedy, and per- 
fectly harmless. 


Etpes FLower WaTEr is commonly prepared 
by distillation, using about one pound of flowers 
to every gallon of water required. As, however, 
this plan cannot be put into operation by the 
majority of our readers, we suggest the followin 
more simple method. Take of elder flower oi 
three ounces rectified apirnt, three ounces: place 
them together in a bottle, and shake weil, twice 
a day, tora week. After standing, the spirit will 
rige and float on the oil, trom which it may be 
poured off quiteclear. One ounce of this spirit 
of elder flow ers, added to one quart of soft water 
(rain or distilled water is the best). will make 
very «xcellent elder flower water. It is bie 
that this mixture will have a mulky appearance, 
but it is none the worse for that. If reqmred 
bright, a t: aspoontul of magnesia must be stirred 
in, and the water filtered through biottang- paper. 


E.pee Frower Orc row THE Harz.—Take of 
the best almond or olive oil, one pound: elder 
flowers (tree trom stalk), two ounces; piace the 
flowers in the oil in a jar, or wide-mouthed 
bottle; let them remain torty-eight hours. then 
strain. The oi! muat now stand m a quiet and 
cool place tor at least a month, in order to clear 
itself The bright part being poured off, is fit for 
Ae Pe considered too strong, plain oil may be 
added. 


Movuty Wasn.—Persons who have carious 
teeth, or who desire to rid the mouth and br. ath 
of the odour of tobacco, &c.. will find the foll w- 
ing preparation very be nefictal:-Take a quarter 
of an oun e ench of dricd mmt thyme, and lemon- 
thyme; halt an ounce of cloves crushed ; halfa 
nutmeg, grated; pour on these ingredients half a 
pint of any spirit, and let the mixture stand to- 
gether for two or three days; then strat off the 
tincture formed, and add ten drops of oil of 
peppermint; it is then ready tor ue. It may be 

either as a gargie or to clean the teeth, 









Amauna—“Dear Cupid-—I am acquainted 
with a seta wet youn man, whois four ma 
pour ‘ , / entering manhood. 6 have 


om othe: ey era say pe bios child- 
gether and planned together, 
emt nee be is about to leave me and enteron the 
of life; but before he goes haspeaks to 
and hopes that at some fature time he 
mayianke mo his wife. Dear such ideas 
never entered my head till now; 1am buta mere 
never tef love, but I feal it imper- 
thly cree over me since he avowed his af- 
n. Deer Cupid, would it be wise of ey dad 
case. On the whole (and we 
a very view from this letter), we think 
would not be wise to encourage the attachment 
alee AmanpDa should break it—and keep 
eves. 


Craaa Avcusta.—it is really delightful to 
meet 1n this sublanary vale, a being 80 blessed as 
Craza Auausta—-so blessed,and so blessed mnno- 
cent. Crarna Avotusra is ‘‘a g girl of 
eighteen summers, of middle stature, pale, not 
beautiful; yet my friends think me lovely and 
loveable, and the children of my uaintance 
say, * Don’t put your bonnet on yet (when I wish 
to go out), you took 8o lovely without it’” Beau- 
tiful—sweet childhood! And how naiveis Ciara 
AvoeustTa!—how considerate, how good! She pro- 
ceeds—T know I am lovely, yet I feel not proud 
of it, for beanty fades. I do not feel at all supe- 
nor to my plainer companions; it 18 a fact forced 
upon me rather than thought of. I am of a 
shrinking, reserved disposition, open and truth- 
ful, hating lies and all prevarications; generous, 
loving, trusting every one, not at all inclined to 
jealousy, very ful—I do not know what it is 
to se pea i seldom go out into company, but 
am 0 ht after 7 Renee, more fre- 
quently than I like, pre onus ladies to gentle- 
men. Before my eighteenth birthday I had four 
offers of marriage, all of which I refused.” The 
good creature! But even she 1s exposed to the 
sorrows ofthe world. Refused though she has four 
offers of marriage, though she undoubtedly pre- 
fers the society of women to that of nasty men, 

et she has been abandoned by one of the crea- 
lores, and she sighs for his return. “ Twelve 
months ago I met a pooewes of pleasing man- 
mers and address, of lovely appearance, and un- 
euilied reputation; a noble countenance, but 
more nobie mind, well informed, quite a learned 
man. winter and spring he paid most 
marked attentions to me; among other things, 






END OF 


CUPID'S LETTER-BAG. 
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what I am to infer 7 Em gentile 

inen who owe week aiciost by ook ape Word tails 

me he loves me, and ead A 
¢ Shall I meet him as or 

when next we meet, or strive to and 


one eo inconstant ?"—.We really cannot : 

the gentleman’s rasit and astou 

But perhaps Cuana AvGusra’s ness is too 

much; perhaps her aaivete, her pe barcenntig the 

beautiful unconsciousness of her virtues, havo 

overcomip him; and he has only retired to take 
reain, 


Carxt has “ been for some time moh an- 
noyed by the addresses of an elderly gentleman, 
who on every opportunity makes himself absurd, 
and will not take her refusal for an answer. Now 
CaBLI does not know bow to act; and she does 
not consult her friends, tearful of being laughed 
at, and also for some other private reasons, but 
she will feel tly obliged to Mr. Editor by his 
giving her advice on this subject."—Canzt had 

etter tell the old gentleman on the next oocag 
(or a private little note will do) that a repetition 
of his annoyances will oblige her to reveal them 
to her father, brother, or guardian, as the case 
may be. Andif he persists, she had better keep 
her word. 

Lucy must wait and see what time brings forth. 

ALMa.—The “notions” of the gentleman in 
question are so obvious that we are rather sur- 
prised at being asked for an opinion concerning 
them Atma has already aved very indis- 
erred Yr and had better beat a rapid and decisive 
retrea 

ANGELICA.—Sacred as a large white cushion 
with a motto done in pine. 

8. 8.—It cannot be doubted. A melancholy 
fact. There is competition for husbands in every 
grade of society, and it isn’t uncommon for young 
a‘ties to talk of matrimonial engagements in some 
such frame of mind, or at any rate in some such 
form of words, as diggers of nuggets, or muning 
adventurers, of veins apd lodes, 
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